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NOTICE. 


The  present  Yolmne  forms  a  sequel  to  the  Author^s 
Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  History,  continuing 
the  Narrative  from  the  point  at  which  it  there 
ends,  and  carrying  it  on  to  the  close  of  St  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  at  Bome. 

In  its  preparation,  as  in  that  of  the  former 
Volume,  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  Autho- 
rities* have  been  consulted,  notes  subjoined,  and 
references  to  larger  Works  added.  It  is  thus 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  at  once  a  useful  Class- 
Book  and  a  convenient  Companion  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  Testament. 

*  The  Edition  of  the  Synopsis  EvangeUca  of  llsohendorf 
referred  to  is  the  First  Edition,  1854;  that  of  Wieseler's 
Synopsis  of  the  Fowr  Gospds  is  the  English  Translation  by 
Venables,  1864;  that  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and 
Travels  of  StPwul  is  the  People's  Edition,  2  YoIb.  1^6^  \  ^^'aA. 
of  Dean  SioDleyB  Sina^'  and  Palestine^  the  jrd,  \S$6. 


NOTICE. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  Canonicity  of  the 
reral  Books  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
asidered  in  another  Volume  of  the  Cambridge 
hool  Gla88'Booh8,  viz.  The  Bible  in  the  Ghwrch, 

the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HIGH'PRIESTHOOD  OF  JADDUA-^-ALEXANDER 

AT  JERUSALEM. 

B.  C.  413-332. 

"  A^-^^^  *^®  death  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.o.  413,  a 
-^X  thick  curtain  falls  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  till 
the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.o.  175V'  During 
upwards  of  230  years,  a  period  ^s  long,  to  compare  it 
with  modem  history,  as  from  the  death  of  Queen  Jblizar 
beth  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  record  of 
events  is  of  the  scantiest  description.  It  appears  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Nehemiah  was  the  last  of  the  gover- 
nors sent  from  the  court  of  Persia.  Judsea  itself  was 
annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Coelesyria,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  high-priest  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Syrian  Governor.  Thus  the 
civil  and  spiritual  functions  were  united  in  one  person, 
and  the  pontifical  office  became  an  object  of  competition 
to  the  different  members  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and 
the  cause  of  many  violent  and  disgraceful  contests. 

As  subjects,  however,  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  Jews 
were  pre-eminent  for  their  loyalty  and  good  faith.  While 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  C^rprus,  and  other  dependencies  oi  \Xie 

^  Mihnan'a  BUtory  of  the  Jews,  l  443. 
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Persian  crown,  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  rebellions, 
which  were  with  diflSculty  suppressed,  the  Jews  remained 
steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the  "  Great  King,"  and 
increased  rapidly  alike  in  wealth  and  population. 

A  single  incident  distinguishes  the  uneventful  annals 
of  this  period.  During  the  lifetime  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  the  high-priest  was  Eliashib.  His  successor,  Joi- 
ada,  had  two  sons,  the  one  Jonathan  or  Johanan  (Neh. 
xii.  1 1,  22),  the  other  Joshua.  Joshua  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  Bagoses,  the  general  of  the  Persian  army,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  promise  of  the  high-priesthood. 
Relying  on  this  assurance,  he  ventured  to  quarrel  openly 
with  his  brother  in  the  Temple,  and  fell  slain  by  his 
hand  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  itself.  So 
flagrant  a  crime  roused  the  indignation  of  Bagoses. 
Advancing  to  Jerusalem  he  demanded  admittance  into 
the  Temple,  and  when  the  Jews  would  have  prevented 
his  entrance,  declared  he  was  less  unclean  than  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  not  only  polluted  the 
sanctuary  by  entering  it,  but  also  levied  a  fine  of  50 
shekels  on  every  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice  during  thd 
next  seven  years. 

Like  his  father,  Johanan  also  had  two  sons,  Jaddna 
(Neh.  xii.  11)  and  Manasseh.  Jaddua  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood,  b.c.  341,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
zealously  maintaining  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  restored 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Manasseh,  on  the  other  hand, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite^,  thus 
contracting  one  of  thos6  alliances,  against  which  the 
Princes  of  the  Captivity  had  so  energetically  protested. 
This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  elders  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  Jaddua  himself,  who  declared  that  Manasseh 
must  put  away  his  wife,  or  be  no  longer  associated  in 
the  priesthood.    This  the  other  declined  to  do,  and 

^  Jos,  Ant.  XI.  8.  2,    Comp.  Article  Jerusalem  in  Smith's 
^id/.  Diet.  I.  ggS,  and  note. 
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repaired  to  his  father-in-law  in  Samaria,  who  suggested 
the  building  of  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  Ma- 
nasseh  might  continue  to  exercise  his  priestly  functions. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Persian  court,  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  Manasseh  became  the  first  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  their  rival  sanctuary,  being  joined 
from  time  to  time  by  those  Jews  who  had  been  guilty 
of  criminal  offences  in  their  own  countary,  or  had  any 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  ^ 

Though  by  these  immigrations  the  Samaritans  were 
more  and  more  recalled  from  idolatry,  the  building  of 
this  temple  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  stimulate  the 
animosity  between  the  two  nations.  The  Jews  affirmed 
that  sacrifice  could  only  be  offered  at  Jerusalem ;  the 
Samaritans  replied  that  on  Gerizim  Joshua  had  built  his 
first  altar,  and  that  it  was  the  true  place  of  sacrifice. 
The  controversy  thus  generated  gradually  extended, 
and  produced  that  intense  degree  of  illwill  between  the 
two  peoples,  to  which  there  are  several  allusions  in  the 
New  3^estament  (Lk.  ix.  51 — 56 ;  Jn.  iv.  9,  viii.  48).      » 

During  the  high- priesthood  of  Jaddua,  the  Persian 
empire,  to  which  the  Jews  had  so  long  been  faithful, 
crumbled  to  pieces  before  the  armies  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Victorious  over  the  Persian  forces  at  the  Grani- 
cus,  B.O.  334,  and  again  at  Issus  in  the  following  year, 
the  conqueror  captured  Damascus,  and  having  taken 
Sidon,  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  b.c.  332.  Thence  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  demanding  the 
transference  of  his  allegiance,  and  auxiliaries  and  sup- 
ines for  his  army.  This  Jaddua  declared  was  impossi- 
ble, on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  Though  Incensed  at  this  reply,  Alexander 
delayed  to  execute  his  vengeance,  till  after'  the  reduc- 
tion of  Tyre,  and  then  set  out  for  the  Holy  City.    Jad- 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  8.  7. 
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dua  and  his  people  were  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
Sacrifices  were  offered,  prayers  were  put  up  to  God,  and 
the  Divine  aid  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  inva- 
der. At  length  the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  been 
warned  in  a  dream  how  to  act.  He  hung  the  city  with 
garlands,  threw  open  the  gates,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  that  Alexander  drew  near,  clad  in  his  pontifi- 
cal robes,  and  followed  by  the  priests  in  their  ceremo- 
nial attire,  and  the  people  in  white  garments,  he  went 
forth  to  meet  him  at  Sapha,  probably  Mizpeh,  the  tcatch- 
tower,  on  the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  Grecian  ccmqueror  beheld  the 
venerable  form  of  the  high-priest,  he  fell  prostrate,  and 
adored  the  holy  Name  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  frontal  of  his  tiara.  The  Phoenicians  and  Chal- 
dseans  in  his  retinue,  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
people,  were  only  awaiting  the  signal  to  pillage  the  city 
and  put  the  high-priest  to  the  torture.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  conceal  their  astonishment,  while  the  Syrian 
chiefs  concluded  that  the  great  conqueror  had  lost  his 
senses,  and  Parmenio  addressing  him  enquired  why  he^ 
whom  all  the  world  worshipped,  should  kneel  before  the 
high-priest.  "It  is  not  the  high-priest,"  replied  the 
other,  "whom  I  worship,  but  his  God,  who  has  honoured 
him  with  the  priesthood.  In  a  vision  at  Dios  in  Mace- 
donia, I  saw  him  arrayed  precisely  as  he  now  stands, 
and  when  I  was  debating  how  I  might  obtain  the  domi- 
nion of  Asia,  he  exhorted  me  to  make  no  delay,  but 
boldly  cross  over  the  sea,  for  he  would  conduct  my 
army,  and  give  me  victory  over  the  Persians." 

Then  taking  Jaddua  by  the  right  hand,  he  entered 
the  city,  and  repairing  to  the  Temple,  offered  sacrifice  to 
God,  and  paid  high  honours  to  the  whole  priestly  body. 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel^  were  now  read  in  his  hear- 

^  Probably  Dan,  vii  6;  viii.  3—8,  oo,  a\,  11  •,  xi,  3.         , 
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ing,  and  oveijoyed  at  the  prediction  there  recorded 
that  a  Greek  would  overthrow  the  Persian  Empire,  he 
offered  the  Jews  whatever  privilege  they  might  select. 
Thereupon  they  requested  that  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  lives  and  liberties  might  be  secured  to  them,  as 
also  to  their  brethren  in  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  ihsX 
they  might  be  exempted  from  tribute  during  the  Sab- 
batical years.  These  privileges  the  conqueror  willingly 
conceded. 

This  famous  visit  is  recorded  only  by  Josephus,  and 
has  been  discredited  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  or  Plutarch,  Diodorus  or  Curtius.  But 
it  has  been  observed  that,  though  probably  incorrect  in 
some  of  the  details,  there  are  several  points  which  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  main  facts.  Thus  Curtius  himself 
relates  that,  after  the  capture  of  Tyre,  Alexander  visited 
some  of  the  cities  which  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and 
that  he  personally  executed  vengeance  on  the  Sama- 
ritans^. The  Jews,  moreover,  certainly  served  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  and  were  located  by  him  in  great 
numbers  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria;  while  the  privi- 
leges he  is  said  to  have  conferred  upon  them,  undoubt- 
edly existed  in  later  times,  and  imply  some  such  relation 
betwen  them  and  the  great  conqueror.  Moreover,  from 
policy  or  conviction,  Alexander  delighted  to  represent 
himself  as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  acts  which  he 
achieved,  and  his  visit  to  Gordium  before  the  battle  of 
Issos,  and  his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  alike  illustrate  the  force  of  religious  feelings  in 
connection  with  his  campaigns^. 

^  CurtiuB,  rv.  5,  13;  rv.  8.  10. 

•  See  Thirlwali's  Greece,  vi.  265 ;  EaphalVs  HistMy  of  the 
JetcSf  I.  42 — 50. 
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CHAPTER   II 
PTOLEMY  SOTER  AND  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHU8. 

B.  C.  823-247. 

ON  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.o.  323,  the  yast  Empire, 
which  he  had  won  by  his  arms,  was  divided  amongst 
his  generals,  and  Palestine,  as  a  province  of  Syria,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Laomedon,  while  Egypt  was  as- 
signed to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Between  these  two  war  soon 
broke  out,  and  Ptolemy  having  conquered  Cyrene,  east 
longing  eyes  on  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  harbours  of 
Phcenicia,  and  the  iron  and  timber,  which  abounded  in 
Palestine  and  amongst  the  lofty  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
Auti-Libanus.  Accordingly  he  invaded  the  realms  of 
Laomedon,  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained 
possession  of  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

The  Jews  on  this  occasion  manifested  such  unwilling- 
ness to  violate  their  engagements  to  the  Syrian  king, 
that  Ptolemy  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged 
it  with  a  lai^e  army.  Entering  the  city  b.o-  320,  under 
pretence  of  offering  sacrifice  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when 
the  scruples  of  the  inhabitants  forbade  their  offering 
any  defence,  he  easily  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  In- 
stead, however,  of  following  up  his  victory  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre,  he  contented  himself  with  trans- 
porting a  great  number  of  tiie  inhabitants  to  Egypt? 
where  he  distributed  them  as  garrisons  in  different 
places,  but  especially  in  Alexandria,  and  conceded  to 
them  equal  privileges  with  the  Macedonians  themselves. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  transported  another  large 
bodfofthem  to  Libya  and  Gyrene,  and  thus  by  succes. 
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sive  deportations  and  voluntary  immigrations  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves,  £^pt  became  an  import- 
ant centre  of  Jewish  influenca 

The  king  of  Egypt,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  prize,  and 
found  it  disputed  with  him  by  Antigonus,  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Twice 
the  coveted  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival, 
twice  Ptolemy  managed  to  recover  it,  and  it  was  finally 
a^jadged  to  his  share  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  Phrygia,  b.o.  301. 

Meanwhile  Jaddua  had  been  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  at  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Onias  I.,  and  he 
again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
*'  Great  Synagogue,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Jews.  He 
si^erintended  the  repair  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple, 
surrounded  with  brass  the  cistern  or  ''  sea  "  of  the  prin- 
cipal court,  fortified  the  city-walls,  and  maintained  the 
sacred  ritual  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  (Eccles.  1. 
I — 22).  He  is  also  said  to  have  completed  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  adding  to  it  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  of  Chronicles  and  Esther,  as  also  the 
prophecies  of  MaJachi^.    He  died  b.o.  291. 

The  battle  of  Ipsus,  besides  securing  to  Ptolemy 
Soterthe  dominion  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Code- 
syria,  elevated  Seleucus  to  the  command  of  an  Empire 
greater  than  any  other  held  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander. He  assumed  the  title  of  ''king  of  Syria,"  and  his 
dominion,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Daniel  (Dan.  xL 
5),  was  a  great  dominioriy  extending  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  Hindokush  to  the 
Mediterraneaa  His  Eastern  capital  he  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  called  Seleucia,  after  his  own 
name.    For  his  western  metropolis  he  selected  a  spot 

^  ^rideAux'a  Cmnectiony  I.  545. 
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admirably  situated  both  for  military  and  commercial 
purposes ^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orontes,  just 
where  *'  the  chain  of  Lebanon  running  northwards,  and 
the  chain  of  Taurus  running  eastwards,  are  brought  to 
an  abrupt  meeting^."  Here  he  founded  a  city  with 
much  display  in  the  year  b.0.  300,  and  called  it  Antiochj 
after  the  name  of  his  father  Antiochus.  Convinced,  like 
the  Egyptian  monarclis,  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews,  he 
began  to  invite  many  of  them  to  his  new  capital  and 
other  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  assuring  them  of  the  same 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  Ptolemy  in  Alex- 
andria. This  invitation  was  readily  embraced  by  many 
of  the  Jews,  who  settled  down  in  Antioch,  were  govern- 
ed by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
same  advantages  as  the  Greeks  ^ 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy 
Soter,  B.C.  283.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
vious reign,  he  distinguished  himself  by  uniform  kind- 
ness to  the  Jewish  nation,  ransoming  many  who  had 
been  sold  as  slaves,  and  inviting  many  to  settle  in  Egypt 
A  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science,  he  established 
a  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  and  spared  no  pains  in 

^  "  By  its  barbouJ^f  Seleucia  it  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  trade  of  «|«Mediterraoeaii ;  and  through  the  open 
country  behind  the  Lebanon  it  was  conveniently  approached 
by  the  caravans  from  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  It  united 
the  inland  advantages  of  Aleppo  with  the  maritime  opportu* 
nities  of  Smyrna."  Gonybeare  and  Howson,  Life  ana  Epi- 
stles of  St  Paul,  I.  118. 

'  '*  Few  princes  have  ever  lived  with  so  great  a  passion  for 
the  building  of  cities  as  Seleucus..  He  is  said  to  have  built  in 
all  9  Seleuciafl,  16  Antiochs,  and  6  Laodiceas.  This  love  of 
commonorating  the  members  of  his  family  was  conspicuous 
in  his  works  by  the  Orontes.  Besides  Seleucia  and  Antioch, 
he  built,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  Laodioea  ^  ho- 
nour of  his  mother,  and  an  Apamea  in  honour  of  his  wife.'* 
CoDjbeare  and  Howson,  I.  1 19. 

^  Jos.  Ant,  Xil,  3.  I ;  ConJt^,  Apiow.  n.  \, 
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procaring  books  to  be  deposited  therein.  He  is  also 
represented  to  have  caused  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
be  translated  into  Greek,  and  thus  to  have  originated 
the  celebrated  Version  called  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
tradition  that  72  persons  were  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion, which  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and  was  exten- 
dvely  read.  The  same  monarch  conferred  costly  pre- 
sents on  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  a  table 
for  the  shewbread  of  marvellous  workmanship,  cisterns 
of  gold,  bowls,  and  other  vessels  for  the  public  and 
private  use  of  the  priests  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

PTOLEMY  EUERGETES  AND  PTOLEMY 
PHILOPATOR. 

B.C.  247—222. 

ON  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
succeeded  to  the  Egyptian  throne.  The  new  king 
considerably  extended  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  and 
bestowed  many  presents  upon  their  Temple.  During 
his  reign  an  incident  occurred,  which  illustrates  in  a 
Bliriking  manner  at  once  the  condition  of  Jndsea  at  this 
time,  and  the  influence  of  individual  members  of  the 
dioflen  nation. 

On  the  death  of  Simon  ^  the  Just,"  his  brother  Elea- 
&U*  became  high-priest  b.o.  291.  He  was  succeeded  in 
B.0. 276,  not  by  his  own  son  Onias,  but  his  uncle  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  son  of  Jaddua.  At  his  death,  b.o.  250,  the 
son  of  Simon,  Onias  II.,  became  high-priest,  but  inhe- 
rited none  of  his  father's  virtues,  being  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  meanness,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  money. 
The  older  he  grew,  the  more  avaricious  he  became,  and 

HToB.  AtU,  xn.  2.  I  a. 
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neglected  from  year  to  year  to  remit  to  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  the  customary  tribute  of  20  talents  of  silver.  At 
length,  about  b.o.  226,  that  king  sent  his  commissioner 
Athenion  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  arrears,  and 
threatened  violence,  if  his  claims  were  not  satisfied. 
The  Jews  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  too  probable 
consequences  of  continued  disobedience,  but  Onias  still 
persisted  in  his  refusal. 

At  length  his  nephew  Joseph  took  upon  him  the 
task  of  appeasing  the  royal  anger,  and  having  ingratiated 
himself  with  Athenion  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Alex* 
andria,  and  promised  that  he  himself  would  speedily 
follow,  and  satisfy  every  demand.  Shortly  afterwardis 
he  himself  set  out,  and  on  his  way  fell  in  with  several 
men  of  distinction  belonging  to  Phoenicia  and  Co&lesyria 
who  were  going  up  to  the  Egyptian  capital  to  compete 
for  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  which  were  annually 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Not  suspecting  a  compe- 
titor in  the  Jew,  whose  slender  equipage  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  their  splendid  cavalcade,  they  unwit- 
tingly revesded  the  amount  at  which  the  revenues  had 
been  farmed. 

Thereupon  Joseph  resolved  to  outbid  them,  and 
in  an  audience  with  the  king  contrived  by  his  clever- 
ness and  ready  address  completely  to  win  the  royal 
favour.  When  the  day  for  the  auction  came,  the  nobles 
of  Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria  bid  8cxx>  talents  for  the 
farming  of  the  revenues.  But  Joseph  came  forward 
and  engaged  to  pay  twice  that  sum,  in  addition  to  all 
the  goods  which  should  be  confiscated  for  neglect  of 
payment.  Thereupon  Ptolemy  granted  his  request,  and 
he  became  collector  of  the  revenues  from  Judaea,  Sama- 
ria, Coelesyria,  and  Phoenicia,  and  was  furnished  with 
a  guard  of  2000  soldiers  to  extort  payment  from  the 
refractory. 

Having  iiguidated  the  arrears  due  from  his  uncle, 
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Joiseph  returned  to  Palestine  to  carry  out  his  instmo- 
tions.  Excited  by  the  disappointed  collectors,  Askelon 
at  first  refused  payment,  and  treated  his  demands  with 
insult.  But  Joseph  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
slew  20  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  sent  iocx>  talents 
of  their  confiscated  property  to  the  king,  who  highly 
commended  his  determination.  A  similar  instance  of 
severity  at  Scythopolis^  put  down  all  further  opposi- 
tton,  and  Joseph  was  at  length  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  collector  for  the  Egyptian  king,  and  held 
the  office  upwards  of  22  years.  He  now  became  the 
founder  of  a  family,  which  vied  with  that  of  the  high- 
priest  in  power  and  influence,  and  became  the  occasion 
of 'many  serious  quarrels  between  them. 

The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  came  to  a  sudden 
^and  tragicsd  close.  In  the  year  b.o.  222  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  own  son  Ptolemy  IV.,  who  in  irony  was 
called  Philopator,  the  lover  of  his  father.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  murdered  his  mother  Bere- 
nice, and  his  brother  Magas,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  dissipation.  Taking  advantage  of  his  well- 
known  effeminacy,  Antiochus  the  Great  welcomed  the 
offer  of  Theodotus,  governor  of  Ccelesyria,  to  surrender 
that  province,  and  after  a  brief  campaign  became  master 
of  PhcBnida,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Damascus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Coelesyria.  Boused  at  length  from  his  lethai^, 
the  Egyptian  monarch  confronted  his  rival  at  Raphia, 
between  Bhinocorura  and  Gaza,  and  defeated  him  with 
enormous  loss,  b.o.  217,  the  same  year  that  Hannibal 
was  victorious  at  Thrasymene. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  had  remained  steadfast  in  their 
alliance  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  conqueror  visited  Jeru- 
salem, offered  sacrifices  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 

^  The  Beth-Shan  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  Class- Book 
of  O'd  Testament  j^igtoty,  p,  316,  and  445  note,  and  «0u 
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and  presented  rich  gifts  to  the  Temple.  Attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  ser- 
yiee,  he  desired  to  penetrate  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Simon  IF.,  who  had  succeeded  Onias,  together  with  the 
priests,  entreated  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  but 
this  only  increased  his  determination  to  view  the  inte- 
rior, and  he  pressed  forward,  amidst  the  dismay  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  lamentation  of  the  people,  towards  the 
sanctuary.  Here,  howevdr,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  supernatural  terror,  and  was  carried  forth  half-dead. 
Enraged  at  this  repulse,  he  retired  to  Alexandria,  and 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  numerous  Jews  who  had 
settled  there.  Some  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  death, 
others  he  degraded  from  their  high  positions  and  con- 
signed to  slavery,  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  class  of  citi- 
zens. Thirteen  years  afterwards,  B,a  204,  he  died  a 
victim  to  his  sensual  habits,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  only  five  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  since  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Raphia, 
Antiochus  had  been  gradually  strengthening  his  position 
in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  had  won  his  title  of  "  the  Great" 
by  his  successes  against  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  as 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Having  thus  re-esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse  he  returned  to 
Western  Asia,  to  find  his  old  rival  dead,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  in  the  possession  of  a  child.  He  instantly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Egyptian  do- 
minions, and  in  concert  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon 
resolved  to  avenge  the  defeat  at  Baphia.  In  the  cam- 
paigns that  ensued  the  Jews  suffered  severely,  and  be- 
came in  turn  the  prey  of  each  of  the  contending  parties  ^ 
In  B.  0.  203,  Antiochus  succeeded  in  taking  Jerusalem. 
In  B.  0.  199  it  was  retaken  by  Scopas,  the  general  of  the 
Egyptian  forces.   Next  year  Antiochus  reappeared  in  the 

*  Jos.  Aid,  xn.  3.  3. 
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field,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Panium,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Scopas, 
capturing  that  general  himself  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces,  which  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Sidon. 

Wearied  of  the  struggle,  and  remembering  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  their  sanctuary  by  Philopator,  the 
Jews  now  threw  off  their  subjection  to  Egypt,  welcomed 
the  conqueror  as  their  deliverer,  and  furnished  supplies 
for  his  army.  Antiochus  in  his  turn  treated  his  new 
subjects  with  liberality  and  kindness.  lie  not  only 
guaranteed  to  them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  promised  to  restore 
their  dty  to  its  ancient  splendour,  forbade  the  intrusion 
of  strangers  in  their  Temple,  and  contributed  largely 
towards  the  r^ular  celebration  of  its  services.  At  the 
same  time,  imitating  the  examples  of  Alexander  and  Se- 
leucus,  he  issued  orders  to  Zeuxis,  the  general  of  his 
forces,  to  remove  2000  Jewish  families  from  Babylon  into 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  where  they  were  to  be  permitted  to 
use  their  own  laws,  to  have  lands  assigned  them,  and  to 
be  exempted  from  all  tribute  for  ten  years^. 

^  Jos.  AnL  XII.  3.  3. 


PAET  11. 

THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  KINGS  OP  SYRIA. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT— SELEUCU8  PHILO- 

PA  TOR. 

B.  C.  198-175. 

THE  battle  of  Mount  Panium  marks  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  For  a  century  since  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  they  had  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Egyptian  throne.  They  now  transferred  it  from  the 
descendants  of  the  Ptolemies  to  those  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  and  their  connection  with  the  Syrian  kings  begins. 

Antiochus^  who  had  bestowed  upon  them  so  many 
privileges,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
His  chief  ally  in  the  late  campaign  had  been  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  war  against 
Carthage,  found  himself  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West  now  commencing  its  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Deserted  by  his  friend  Antiochus, 
whose  aid  he  might  reasonably  have  expected,  he  was 
forced  after  three  campaigns  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the 
Romans  became  supreme  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
B.C.  197. 

Five  years  afterwards  Antiochus  found  his  turn  was 
come  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  same  all-conquering  arms. 
In  the  year  b.o.  192  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  on  the 
invitation  of  the  iEtolians,  and  under  the  expectation  of 
agenersH  imng  of  the  Greeks  ventured  on  a  campaign 
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with  Rome,  entrenching  himself  at  Thermopylse.  But 
in  the  following  year  the  consul  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  at- 
tacked him  in  his  entrenchments,  and  speedily  put  his 
whole  army  to  flight.  Thereupon  the  Syrian  king 
hastened  back  to  Asia,  and  employed  himself  in  collect- 
ing a  vast  host  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  where- 
with to  prosecute  the  campaign,  which  his  friend  Han- 
mbal  truly  warned  him  was  close  at  hand.  In  b.  c.  190 
the  Romans,  under  Scipio  Africanus  and  his  brother 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  crotoed  the  Hellespont,  and  Antiochus 
confronted  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnesia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus.  His  motley  hosts,  though 
aided  by.  numerous  elephants  and  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, were  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  terrible  Roman 
l^ons.  Defeated  with  a  loss  of  50,000  men,  the  haughty 
Syrian  was  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  conditions 
exacted  by  the  conquerors  were  the  death-blow  of  the 
Syrian  empire.  Antiochus  was  forced  to  cede  all  his 
dominions  in  Asia  Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  sur- 
render all  his  ships  of  war,  and  retain  no  more  than 
10  merchant  vessels  ;  to  keep  no  elephants ;  to  raise  no 
mercenaries  in  any  of  the  countries  allied  with  Rome  ; 
to  pay  down  2500  Euboic  talents  at  once,  and  12,000 
more  by  instalments  of  1000  a  year;  and  to  deliver  up 
Hannibal  and  other  enemies  of  Rome  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions. 

Beaten,  baffled,  and  disgraced,  the  Syrian  monarch 
returned  to  his  capital.  The  hard  conditions  of  peace 
were  approved  by  the  senate  b.  0.  188,  and  to  raise  the 
heavy  tribute,  which  threatened  to  exhaust  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  empire,  he  resolved  to  plunder  the  temples 
throughout  his  dominions.  The  first  attack  it  was  agreed 
should  be  made  on  that  of  Elymais,  situated  at  the 
meeting-point  of  the  caravan  routes  which  connected 
Media  with  Persia  arid  Susiana.  But  the  guards  oi  Wie 
temple,  aided  hf  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  diatncfe, 

jr.T,  «x 
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made  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  shrine,  and  Antiochus 
was  slain,  b.o.  187^  (Dan.  xi.  19). 

On  the  news  of  his  death,  his  son  Seleucus  ascended 
the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Philopator,  Dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  his  reign,  the  new  king  carefully 
abstained  from  giving  any  offence  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
guaranteed  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  even  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vices (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3). 

Before  long,  however,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  riches  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  At 
this  time  that  city  presented  an  appearance  of  much 
external  prosperity.  The  high-priest  Onias  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Simon  b.  c.  195,  was  held  in  high  respect,  and 
ruled  the  people  with  firmness  and  vigour  (2  Mace.  iii.  i). 
But'  an  untoward  cause  of  intestine  dissension  soon  arose, 
and  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Syrian  king. 

Joseph,  the  collector  of  the  revenues  of  Phoenicia  and 
Coelcsyria,  had  left  behind  him  an  illegitimate  son,  named 
Hyrcanus.  Between  this  son  and  his  legitimate  brothers 
a  serious  quarrel  arose  respecting  their  father's  property. 
Onias  espoused  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus,  and  on  his  death 
secured  his  property  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  the 
custody  of  which  was  now  held  by  one  Simon,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  son  of  Joseph  (2  Mace, 
iii.  4).  Filled  with  spite  against  the  high-priest  he  gave 
information  to  Apollonius  the  governor  of  Phoenicia  and 
Coelesyria  respecting  the  amount  of  treasure  contained 
in  the  Temple,  and  represented  that  it  might  without 
difficulty  be  applied  to  the  king's  use  (2  Mace.  iii.  4—6). 
The  governor  reported  this  to  Seleucus,  and  the  Syrian 
king,  straitened  for  means  to  pay  the  Roman  tribute, 
directed  his  treasurer  Heliodorus  not  only  to  penetrate 
into  the  Temple,  but  plunder  it  of  its  funds. 

^  Sfcrabo,  XVL  744 ;  Justin,  xxxii.  2.  i. 
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Heliodorus  arriyed  at  Jerusalem,  communicated  his 

instructions,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  money. 

In  vain  the  high-priest  expostulated  on  the  insult  whicli 

would  be  offered  to  the  national  sanctuary,  and  declared 

that  one  half  the  treasures  belonged  to  God,  and  the 

other  to  widows  and  orphans,  who  had  placed  it  thero 

for  security.    Heliodorus  declared  that  his  orders  must 

1)8  carried  out,  demolished  the  outer  gates,  and  was  o)i 

the  point  of  entering  the  sanctuary,  when,  like  Ptolemy 

Philopator,  he  too  was  struck  with  a  panic  terror,  which 

prostrated  him  speechless  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  had 

to  be  carried  away  insensible  by  his  retinue  (2  Mace,  iii 

26—30).    Restored,  however,  by  the  prayers  of  Onias, 

hegnuiually  recovered,  and  returning  to  Antioch  related 

all  that  had  occurred,  and  declared  to  his  Syrian  lord 

that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  venture  again  on  such 

an  errand. 

On  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it  had  been 
agreed  between  the  senate  of  Rome  and  Seleucus  that 
he  should  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  take  the  place,  as 
a  hostage,  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  back  to  Syria.    Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Jerusalem,  Demetrius  departed  for  this  purpose, 
and  Heliodorus,  in  the  absence  of  the  two  persons 
nearest  in  succession  to  the  throne,  poisoned  his  master 
and  usurped  the  crown.    News  of  this  reached  A ntiochus 
as  he  was  visiting  Athens  on  his  way  to  the  Syrian  capi- 
tal.   He  instantly  invoked  the  aid  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  at  this  time  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  in  Asia  Minor  wrested  by  the  Romans  from 
his  father,  and  having  quickly  crushed  the  usurper,  as- 
cended the  Syrian  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Epi- 
phanes,  or  tJie  Illustrious,  while  his  nephew  Demetrius 
remained  a  hostage  at  Rome^,  b.c.  175. 

^  Livy,  XLL  jg,  20. 

1—1 
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CHAPTER   II. 

REIGN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

B.  C.  175-170. 

THE  long-continued  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  Gre- 
cian monarchs  had  by  this  time  exerted  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  habits  and  mode  of  life. 
Familiar  not  only  with  the  language  but  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  Greece,  many  had  acquired  a  strong 
taste  for  Grecian  studies,  preferred  the  Grecian  religion 
to  their  own,  adopted  Grecian  manners,  and  practised 
Grecian  arts.  Amongst  this  Hellenizing  party  none  was 
more  active  than  Joshua  the  brother  of  the  high-priest, 
who  even  assumed  the  Grecian  name  of  Jason. 

On  the  accession  of  Epiphanes  he  made  his  appear- 
ance among  the  princes  who  flocked  to  Antioch  to  as- 
sure the  new  monarch  of  their  allegiance,  and  by  his  in- 
sinuating manners  rapidly  rose  into  high  favour.  Know- 
ing the  depressed  condition  of  the  Svrian  exchequer,  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  tribute  jp  Rome,  he  offered 
the  king  the  tempting  bribe  of  44oftalents  of  silver  to 
secure  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his  own 
appointment  to  the  high-priesthood.  Successful  in  this 
he  caused  Onias  to  be  summoned  to  Antioch,  and  kept 
there  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  then  returning  to  Jeru- 
salem devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  introducing  Gre- 
cian customs  among  the  people. 

By  a  second  bribe  of  150  talents  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  his  patron  to  establish  at  Jerusalem  a  gymna- 
sium for  athletic  exercises,  and  with  such  success  that 
even  the  priests  despised  the  Temple  and  neglected  the 
sacrifices  to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  14). 
He  next  procured  a  license  to  establish  an  academy  in 
which  the  Jewish  youth  might  be  brought  up  in  the 
Grecian  fashion,  and  was  empowered  to  confer  the  citi- 
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zenship  of  Antioch  on  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
who  eagerly  coveted  the  empty  honour  (2  Mace.  iv.  9). 
Not  content  with  this,  in  the  year  b.  0.  1 74  he  went  so 
fu"  as  to  send  a  deputation  with  300  drachmas  of  silver 
to  Tyre,  towards  the  celebration  of  the  games  in  honour 
of  the  tutelary  deity,  Hercules.  But  even  his  own  par- 
tizans  shrunk  from  such  open  idolatry,  and  in  place  of 
bestowing  the  money  on  the  games,  preferred  to  offer  it 
towards  the  building  of  a  fleet  (2  Mace.  iv.  20). 

For  three  years  the  high-priest  continued  his  work 
of  corrupting  the  manners  of  his  people,  and  then  found 
the  means  he  had  used  to  acquire  his  ill-gotten  dignity 
turned  against  himself.  Having  occasion  to  send  his 
brother  Onias  IV.,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  to  the  Syrian  court,  his  envoy  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  Antiochus  300  talents  a  year  more 
than  his  brother  had  paid  for  the  office  of  high-priest, 
and  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in  the  royal  favour 
(2  Mace.  iv.  24).  Escorted  by  a  body  of  Syrian  troops, 
he  then  expelled  Jason,  who  fled  into  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  assuming  the  position  and  title  of  high- 
priest,  proved  even  more  wicked  than  his  predecessor. 

For  some  time,  however,  he  delayed  to  make  the 
stipulated  payment  to  Antiochus,  and  when  Sostratus, 
the  commaiider  of  the  Acra  had  made  several  ineffec- 
tual demands  for  it)  they  were  both  summoned  to  the 
Syrian  capital  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  £piphane3 
was  absent  in  Cilicia,  and  had  left  Andronicus  in  charge 
of  affairs.  Finding  that  in  some  way  the  money  must 
be  procured,  Menelaus  sent  instructions  to  his  brother 
Lysimachus  to  abstract  some  of  the  golden  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  and  having  secretly  sold  them  at  Tyre,  obtained 
gufficient  money  to  liquidate  the  debt  and  bribe  over 
Andronicus  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  sacrilegious  sale, 
however,  transpired,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  t\ie  vene- 
rable OmasIIL,  the  legitimate  high-priest,  wYio  aevet^^ 
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reproved  the  usurper  for  his  conduct.  Enraged  at  this 
reproof,  Menelaus  prevailed  on  the  king's  deputy  to  seize 
the  aged  priest  and  put  him  to  death  (2  Mace.  iv.  27 — 
35).  This  atrocious  deed  roused  the  utmost  indignation 
amongst  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  and  the  Syrian  king 
stripped  Andronicus  of  the  purple,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  on  the  very  spot,  where  the  venerable 
priest,  whose  sober  and  modest  behaviour {2Ms^Q,\y.  37) 
he  always  respected,  had  been  murdered. 

At  this  time  the  thoughts  of  Antiochus  were  fixed 
on  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  In  b.o.  171  he  led  his  forces 
through  Palestine  and  defeated  the  Egyptians  before 
Pelusium.  In  the  following  year  he  led  a  second  expe- 
dition, and  taking  adva^ntage  of  the  occupation  of  tiie 
Romans  with  the  war  against  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  evaded  the  condition  of  the  late  treaty  \ 
which  restricted  his  fleet  to  10  ships,  and  attacked 
Egypt  by  sea  and  land.  Again  he  was  successful,  and 
reduced  the  whole  country  with  the  exception  of  Alex- 
andria. 

While  he  was  before  the  walls  of  this  city,  a  report 
reached  Palestine  that  he  was  dead.  On  this  Jason, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Menelaus, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  seized  Jeru- 
salem, and,  while  his  brother  secured  himself  in  the 
castle  of  Zion,  put  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  to  death 
(2  Mace.  V.  5,  6). 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  events  received  by 
Antiochus  represented  that  all  Judsea  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  that  the  Jews  were  rejoicing  in  his  sup- 
posed death.  Enraged  at  these  tidings  he  instantly  made 
preparations  for  marching  upon  Jerusalem,  whence 
Jason,  hearing  of  his  approach;  fled  into  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites.    The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 

1  See  above,  p.  15. 
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late  proceedings  being  considered  as  a  revolt,  it  was 
resolved  to  inflict  a  proportionate  punishment.  Accord- 
ingly for  three  days  Antiochus  surrendered  the  capital 
to  the  fury  and  license  of  his  soldiers,  and  during  this 
period  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  an  equal 
number  sold  into  captivity.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
impious  Menelaus,  he  then  entered  the  Sanctuary,  seized 
all  the  sacred  vessels,  and  searching  even  the  subter- 
ranean vaults,  cairied  off  treasure  to  the  amount  of  1800 
talents  of  gold.  He  next  ordered  a  great  sow  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering,  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  to  be  boiled,  and  the  liquor  poured  over 
every  part  of  the  Temple,  and  having  thus  drained 
the  capital  of  its  treasure,  drenched  the  streets  with 
blood,  and  profaned  its  Sanctuary,  handed  it  over  once 
more  to  the  administration  of  Menelaus,  supported  by 
Philip,  a  Phrygian,  and  for  manners  more  barbarous 
than  he  thai  set  him,  there  (2  Mace,  v,  1 5 — 23 ;  i  Mace 
i  20—28). 

CHAPTER  III. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  EPI- 
PHANES. 

B.  C.  169—167. 

HIS  exchequer  recruited  by  this  valuable  plunder, 
Antiochus  in  the  following  year,  b.o.  169,  led  a 
third  expedition  into  Dgypt,  and  once  more  laid  siege 
to  Alexandria.  But  his  late  proceedings  at  Jerusalem 
bad  raised  against  him  fiercer  enemies  even  than  the 
Egyptians.  The  Jews,  who  formed  a  full  half  of  the 
population,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  indignities  offered 
to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  the  desecration  of  the 
national  Temple,  assisted  the  Alexandrians  with  the 
fiercest  zeal  in  repelling  his  attacks,  and  oivce  moT^ 
forced  the  king  to  raise  the  siege. 
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Undaunted,  however,  by  this  second  repulse,  he  re- 
appeared before  the  walls  the  next  year,  b.c.  i68,  and 
having  a  still  larger  force  at  his  command,  determined 
to  reduce  the  city  to  subjection.  But  he  was  now  con- 
fronted with  a  power  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Hav- 
ing defeated  Perseus  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna, 
and  reduced  Macedonia  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province,  the  Romans  had  at  length  found  themselves 
able  to  listen  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Ptolemies 
for  assistance. 

Accordingly  Antiochus,  on  invading  Egypt  for  the 
fourth  time,  found  at  Eleusis,  about  4  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, Caius  Popilius  Laenas,  Caius  Decimius,  and  Caius 
Hostilius,  ambassadors  from  Rome,  who  commanded 
him  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  the  Ptolemies, 
or  prepare  for  war  against  the  haughty  republic  of  the 
West.  During  his  long  residence  at  Rome^,  Antiochus 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Popilius,  and  seeing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  stretched  forth  his  arms 
to  embrace  him.  But  the  Roman  sternly  repelled  the 
salute,  and  handed  to  him  the  written  orders  of  his 
government.  The  Syrian  monarch  requested  time  to 
refer  the  matter  to  his  coimcil,  but  Popilius  drew  a 
circle  on  the  sand  with  his  staff  round  the  king,  and 
declared  that  he  should  not  leave  it,  till  he  had  given 
him  an  answer,  which  he  could  report  to  the  senate. 
Confounded*  at  this  determined  conduct,  Antiochus  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  having,  after  a  brief  struggle,  con- 
sented to  t>ow  to  the  senate's  decree,  was  rewarded  with 
the  ambassador's  hand. 

Accordingly  the  command  was  given  to  desist  from 
any  attack  upon  Alexandria,  and  the  Syrian  mercenaries 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies.  -But 
the  rage  and  disappointment  of  Antiochus  knew  no 

^  See  above,  p.  17. 
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bounds.  The  imperious  commands  of  the  haughty  Ro- 
mans roused  him  to  positive  phrenzy.  His  private  life 
bad  long  since  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Epimanei, 
"the  madman,"  instead  of  Epiphanes,  "the  illustrious \" 
Uniting  "  the  quick  and  versatile  character  of  a  Greek 
with  the  splendid  voluptuousness  of  an  AsiaticV  he 
thought  nothing  of  debasing  the  royal  dignity  by  min- 
gling vnth  the  revels  of  his  meanest  subjects.  He  would 
scour  the  streets,  visit  the  lowest  places  and  the  com- 
monest baths,  or,  like  Peter  of  Russia,  converse  with 
the  artizans  in  their  shops  respecting  their  various 
trades.  Sometimes  he  would  mingle  with  some  drunken 
revellers,  and  amuse  them  by  singing  or  playing  on  his 
flute.  At  other  times  he  would  array  himself  in  a  white 
robe  like  the  candidates  for  office  at  Rome,  and  in  this 
guise  go  about  the  streets  of  Antioch,  saluting  the  citi- 
zens, taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  supplicating  their 
votes  for  some  Roman  office,  of  which  in  all  probability 
they  had  never  heard  the  name.  Having  in  this  way 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  he  would,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  tribune  or  an  sedile,  take  his  seat  in 
the  market-place  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  deliver 
judgment  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 
Immoderately  fond  of  wine,  he  became  imder  its  influ- 
ence a  madman,  and  when  thwarted  in  any  design  his 
fiiry  knew  no  bounds.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bigoted 
and  intolerant  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  His 
favourite  deity  was  Zeus  Olympius,  and  in  his  honour  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  games  at  Daphne,  which 
exceeded  in  splendour  anything  that  his  predecessors 
had  ever  attempted,  and  erected  a  magnificent  temple, 
at  which  he  offered  the  most  sumptuous  and  extrava- 
gant sacrifices. 

1  Poljb.  XXVL  to;  Livy,  XLI.  19,  20. 
'  MUman'a  History  of  the  Jews^  I.  457. 
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Such  was  the  man,  now  goaded  into  even  more  than 
usual  fury  by  the  disappointment  of  his  designs  on 
Egypt,  who  was  forced  to  bow  before  the  power  of 
Kome.  As  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  Jerusa- 
lem unfortunately  lay  in  his  way.  Accordingly,  he  de- 
tached ApollonixLS  one  of  his  generals,  with  a  division 
of  22,000  men,  and  ordered  him  to  wreak  that  ven- 
geance on  the  city  which  he  could  not  inflict  on  Egypt. 
As  he  was  the  chief  collector  of  the  tribute  throughout 
Judsea,  ApoUonius  found  no  diflSculty  in  effecting  his 
way  into  the  capital,  and  no  suspicions  were  entertained 
of  his  designs.  He  then  waited  till  the  first  sabbath 
after  his  arrival,  when  he  knew  no  resistance  was  to  be 
dreaded,  and  suddenly  let  loose  his  soldiers  on  the  un- 
resisting multitude,  instructing  them  to  slay  all  the  men 
they  met,  to  make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children, 
plunder  the  houses,  and  throw  down  the  city  walls  (2 
Mace,  V.  24 — 26). 

His  orders  were  executed  with  relentless  severity ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  courts  of  the  Temple  ran 
with  blood;  the  houses  were  pillaged;  the  dwellings 
near  Mount  Zion  demolished ;  and  with  the  materials 
thus  obtained  the  fortifications  of  that  citadel  were 
strengthened,  and  occupied  with  a  Syrian  garrison  (i 
Mace.  i.  33).  This  fortress  overlooked  the  Temple,  and 
the  Jews  could  no  longer  steal  into  the  city,  and  offer 
sacrifice  in  the  accustomed  place.  The  daily  sacrifice 
therefore  ceased  in  the  month  of  Sivan,  b.c.  167;  Jerusa- 
lem became  deserted ;  her  inhabitants  fled ;  her  sanc- 
tuary wa>s  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness;  her  feasts  were 
turned  into  mourning;  her  sabbaths  into  reproach; 
her  honour  into  contempt  (i  Mace.  i.  39). 

But  the  persecution  did  not  end  here.    Like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar before  him,  Antiochus  resolved  on  obtaining 
a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions.    A 
decree  therefore  was  issued  from  tlie  ^ynsoi  e>'d.i^\t»l  eu- 
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joining  his  subjects  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  king,  and  . 
none  other.  Some  of  the  Jews  now  fled  from  the  land? 
or  concealed  themselves  in  caves  and  mountains.  Others, 
long  secretly  attached  to  Grecian  customs,  consented  to 
conform,  sacrificed  unto  idolsy  and  profaned  the  Sab- 
bath (i  Mace,  i  43). 

Before  long  a  royal  commissioner,  named  Athenseus, 
arrived  with  instructions  to  enforce  a  general  compli- 
ance to  the  royal  edict.  He  re-consecrated  the  Temple 
in  honour  of  Zeus  Olyrapius;  erected  on  the  brazen 
altar  of  bumt-offeriog  another  in  honour  of  that  god ; 
offered  swine's  flesh  upon  it ;  and  introduced  the  hea- 
then ritual  with  all  its  lascivious  accompaniments.  Hav- 
ing thus  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon 
the  altar  (i  Mace.  i.  54;  comp.  Dan.  xi.  31),  he  made 
the  observance  of  any  portion  of  the  law  of  Moses  a 
capital  offence.  Circumcision,  the  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  reading  of  the  Law,  were  strictly  forbidden. 
Every  copy  of  the  sacred  books  that  could  be  found  was 
seized  and  defaced,  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt.  Groves 
were  at  the  same  time  consecrated,  heathen  altars  set 
up  in  every  city,  and  every  month,  on  the  birthday  of 
the  king,  the  people  were  ordered  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
eat  swine's  flesh.  Moreover,  in  place  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  they  were  compelled  to  observe  the  licen- 
tious festival  of  the  Bacchanalia,  to  join  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  to  appear  crowned  with  the  ivy  wreaths  sacred 
to  the  god  of  wine  (2  Mace.  vi.  3 — 7). 

Proceedings  equally  tyrannical  were  enacted  in  other 
parts  of  the  land.  The  Samaritans,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  claimed  relation- 
ship with  the  Jews.  They  now  wrote  to  Antiochus, 
stating  that  they  were  Zidonians,  and  offering  to  dedi- 
cate their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  Zeus  Xenios, 
th^  Defmder  of  Strangers.  With  this  propoaai  \)[i^ 
Bynm  monarch  complied,  and  the  temple  Y^aa  de^caX.^^ 
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accordingly.  Meanwhile  all  who  refused  to  yield  to  the 
orders  of  the  persecutor,  suffered  the  most  fearful  tor- 
tures. Two  women,  who  had  dared  to  circumcise  their 
children,  were  led  round  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with 
their  babes  hanging  round  their  necks,  and  were  cast 
down  the  battlements  into  the  deep  valley  below  the 
city- walls.  Eleazar,  an  aged  man,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  scribes,  for  refusing  to  eat  swine's  flesh  was 
beaten  to  death,  while  a  mother  and  her  seven  sons  for 
the  same  offence  were  executed  after  enduring  the 
most  revolting  and  horrible  tortures  (i  Mace.  L  6i ;  2 
Mace.  vi.  vii.). 


PART  III. 

RISE  OF  THE  ASMONEAN  DYNASTY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
MATTATHIAS  AND  JUDAS  MACCABEUS,- 

B.  C.  167-165. 

NEVER  did  the  fortunes  of  the  Chosen  People  look 
so  dark  and  troubled  as  now ;  never  did  the  na- 
tion itself,  never  did  the  religion  of  Jehovah  appear  so 
near  to  total  extermination.  But  it  was  at  this  very 
time,  when  the  gradual  prevalence  of  Grecian  manners, 
Grecian  idolatry,  and  Grecian  corruption  threatened  to 
eradicate  all  real  attachment  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  that 
God  interposed  in  behalf  of  His  people,  and  through 
the  genius,  bravery,  and  heroic  devotion  of  one  noble- 
minded  family,  raised  them  from  their  prostrate  misery 
to  a  height  of  power,  ^hich  recalled  the  glory  and  the 
splendour  even  of  the  reign  of  David. 


; 
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At  Modin^,  a  town  situated  on  an  eminence  on  1 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Joppa,  there  lived  a  pric 
named  Mattathias,  of  the  line  of  Joiarib,  the  first 
the  24  courses  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  7).  The  son  of  Jochan 
the  son  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Asamonteus  or  Chasm 
from  whom  the  family  took  its  name,  he  could  boasi 
noble  blood.  At  this  time  he  was  advanced  in  yes 
but  his  sons  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  were  five 
number,  Johanan,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jo: 
than. 

The  sad  declension  of  the  nation  and  the  ruthl 
persecution  of  Antiochus  had  already  roused  his  keen 
indignatioD,  when  a  royal  commissioner,  Apelics,  arrii 
at  Modin,  charged  to  carry  out  the  edict  against 
Jewish  religion,  and  to  require  the  people  to  offer  ic 
atrous  sacrifice.  Knowing  his  influence  in  the  pis 
the  commissioner  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  induce  ^ 
tathias  to  conform  to  heathen  customs.  But  it  was 
Tsdn.  The  aged  priest  not  only  declared  his  rcsolut 
to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  when 
apostate  Jew  approached  the  altar  which  Ai>elles  1 
erected  to  offer  sacrifice,  struck  him  down,  and  tl 
aided  by  his  sons  and  the  men  of  the  town  rushed  u] 
the  commissioner  himself,  slew  him  and  his  retinue,  i 
tore  down  the  altar  (i  Mace.  ii.  1 5 — 29).  The  first  bl 
thus  struck,  he  called  upon  all  such  of  his  fell< 
townsmen  as  were  zealous  for  the  Law  of  Moses  to  foil 
bim,  and,  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  national  Faith,  1 
to  the  dark  and  rugged  mountains  of  Judsea,  where 
was  soon  joined  by  many  who  feaied  Gk)d,  and  hai 
idoktry. 

Tidings  of  these  events  quickly  reached  the  ears 

\  ^  Identified  with  the  half- ruined  village  of  Latrdn, 

I  CtiMeUwn  honi  Latronis  of  the  Mediaeval  writers,  from  the  1 

dition  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  penitent  thiel  D^f 

Porter's  HandbooJty  l  28$, 
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the  Phrygian  governor  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  dispatched 
a  large  force^  which  attacked  the  patriots  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, when  they  were  unlikely  to  offer  anyresistance, 
and  slew  upwards  of  looo,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  cattle  (i  Mace.  ii.  31 — 38).  This  untoward  incident 
awoke  the  little  army  of  Mattathias  to  the  conviction 
that  they  would  be  rooted  out  qf  the  earth  (i  Mace.  ii. 
40),  if  they  persisted  in  their  resolve  not  to  act  in  self- 
defence  on  the  Sabbath-day.  With  the  sanction,  there- 
fore, of  their  brave  leader,  they  determined  to  break 
through  this  overscrupulous  observance,  and  though 
they  would  not  attack,  they  henceforth  considered  it 
lawful  to  defend  themselves  on  this  day.         ^ 

Before  long,  they  were  joined  by  the  "ABBideans," 
the  zealots  for  the  Law  ( i  Mace.  ii.  42),  and  by  numbers 
flying  from  the  persecution  still  going  on  throughout 
the  country,  and  prepared  to  conduct  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence with  prudence  and  discretion.  For  a  time, 
therefore,  they  lay  hid  in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
and,  as  opportunity -offered,  poured  down  upon  the 
towns,  destroyed  the  heathen  altars,  enforced  circum- 
cision, punished  all  apostates  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
recovered  many  copies  of  the  Law  from  the  possession 
of  their  enemies,  and  re-established  public  worship. 

But  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  did  not  suit  the 
advanced  age  of  Mattathias.  Sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  he  called  together  his  followers,  exhorted  them 
in  noble  words  to  constancy  and  devotion,  and  be- 
queathed the  command  of  his  little  army  to  Judas,  the 
third  and  most  valiant  of  all  his  sons^  associating  with 
him  Simon,  his  second  son,  as  chief  counsellor  (i  Mace, 
ii.  49—69).  Having  given  them  this  prudent  advice,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at 
Modin,  amidst  the  universal  lamentations  of  the  people, 
B.C.  i66\ 

^  Jos.  Afd.  XII.  6.  4. 
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Thongh  Judas  was  young  in  years,  he  lacked  neither 
eneigy  nor  prudence,  and  succeeding  to  the  designs  iA 
his  aged  father,  first  unfolded  the  banner  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  name  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  concluding  letters  of  a  sentence  in  Exod.  xv. 
II,  Mi  Camo  Car  Baalim  Jehovah,  i.e.,  Who  is  like 
unto  Thee  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah  f  Others,  again, 
derive  it  from  the  banner  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  is 
said  to  have  contained  the  three  last  letters  of  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Others,  with 
more  probability,  understand  it  to  have  been  a  personal 
appellation  of  Judas  himself,  meaning  the  Hammerery 
like  Martel,  the  surname  of  the  famous  Carlovingian 
chief,  Charles. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
new  leader  girt  his  warlike  harness  about  him  (i  Mace, 
iii.  3),  rallied  his  forces,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the 
task  of  uniting  in  a  compact  body  all  who  were  zealous 
for  the  national  faith.  ^'  By  night  attacks,  by  sudden 
surprises  (2  Mace,  viii  6,  7),  he  taught  his  people  how 
to  fight  and  conquer.  Alert  of  foot  and  quick  of  brain ; 
yesterday  in  the  mountains,  to-day  in  the  plain ;  now 
marching  on  a  post,  now  storming  a  castle;  in  a  few 
months  of  service  he  changed  his  rabble  of  zealots  into 
an  army  of  solid  troops,  capable  of  meeting  and  repelling 
the  royal  hosts  commanded  by  generals  trained  in  the 
Macedonian  school  of  arms^" 

At  length  Apollonius,  who  had  recently  signalized 
himself  by  plundering  Jerusalem  and  massacring  its  in- 
habitants, deemed  it  time  to  interfere.-  At  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  mostly  composed  of  Samaritans  and  apo- 
state Jews,  he  marclied  against  the  patriot  chief,  but  was 
totally  defeated  and  slain  (i  Mace.  iii.  10 — 12).  Tidings 
of  this  disaster  roused  Seron,  the  deputy-governor  of 

1  J3epworth  DixoB*a  Holy  Land,  I.  64. 
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Coelesyria,  and  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  a  still  larger 
force,  determined  to  have  his  revenge.  Judas  did  not 
decline  the  combat,  which  took  place  at  Beth-horon, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Joshua's  victory  over  the  south- 
em  Canaanites^,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Syrian  general,  whose  troops  were  driven  in  confu- 
sion down  the  rocky  pass  to  the  western  lowlands  (i 
Mace.  iii.  24). 

These  two  disasters  moved  the  indignation  of  Anti- 
ochus  beyond  measure.  He  was  himself,  however,  un- 
able to  take  the  field,  for  his  exchequer  being  exhausted 
by  his  prodigal  munificence  (i  Mace.  iii.  29),  and  his 
eastern  provinces,  Armenia  and  Persia,  refusing  to  pay 
any  further  tribute,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  lead  an 
expedition  thither  in  hopes  of  recruiting  his  treasury. 
Accordingly  he  entrusted  the  government  of  all  that 
portion  of  his  empire,  which  lay  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  to  Lysias,  one  of  his  nobles 
and  of  the  blood  royal,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
half  his  army,  with  instructions  utterly  to  destroy  and 
root  out  the  strength  of  Israel  and  the  remnant  qfJe- 
riisalem  (i  Maca  iii.  35). 

CHAPTER  II. 

BATTLE   OF  EMMAUS— RE-DEDICATION  OF  THE 

TEMPLE. 

B.  0. 165. 

ON  the  departure  of  Antiochus,  the  regent,  who  en- 
tered zealously  into  all  his  plans,  began  to  concert 
measures  with  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  governor  of  Coele- 
syria, and  diligently  collecting  his  forces  early  the  next 
year,  dispatched  40,000  troops  into  Judsea,  under  the 

^  Class-Booh  of  Old  Testament  History^  p.  aia  and  note. 
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command  of  Gorgias  and  Nicanor^  two  generals  of  tried 
ability. 

While  the  Syrian  troops,  who  were  shortly  joined  by 
7000  cavalry,  encamped  at  Emmaus,  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  Modin,  Judas  had  assembled  his  little 
anny  of  6000  devoted  followers  at  Mizpeh,  the  Watch- 
tmoer,  over  against  Jerusalem  (i  Mace.  iii.  46),  where 
Samuel,  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  his  nation's 
history,  had  erected  the  Stone  of  Eben-ezer,  the  rock  of 
belpf  after  the  Lord  had  given  victory  to  the  people  ^ 
Here  the  Maccabsean  cliieftain  kept  a  solemn  fast,  laid 
open  the  book  of  the  Law,  wherein  the  heathen  Jiad 
sought  to  paint  the  likeness  of  their  images  (i  Mace, 
ill  46),  and  made  a  public  confession  of  the  national 
sins.    In  strict  conformity  with  the  command  of  Moses 
(Deut  XX.  5 — 8),  he  then  bade  all,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  year  had  built  a  house,  or  betrothed  a  wife,  or  had 
planted  a  vineyard,  or  were  fearful,  to  return  every  man 
to  his  home.    Half  of  his  little  army  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion, and  with  barely  3000  men,  who  had  neither  ar- 
nour  nor  swords  to  their  minds  (i  Mace.  iv.  6),  he  was 
left  to  confront  the  vast  hosts  of  the  enemy. 

So  certain  did  the  Syrians  deem  themselves  of  a  vic- 
tory in  the  approaching  encounter,  that  Nicanor  had 
proclaimed  beforehand  in  all  the  cities  and  seaports 
round  about  (i  Mace.  iii.  41)  a  sale  of  Jewish  captives, 
at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  talent.  This  proclamation  at- 
tracted numbers  of  slave-merchants  to  his  camp,  who 
^th  their  servants  made  every  preparation  to  carry  oflF 
their  anticipated  booty.  Hearing  through  his  scouts  of 
the  reduction  of  the  forces  of  Judas,  he  now  dispatched 
Gorgias  with  5cxx)  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  to  sm-prise 
him  by  night,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  into  the  mountains. 
But  equally  well  served  by  his  spies,  the  Jewish  warrior 

*  ^iee  CTasS'^ooXfo/OldTestamerUHhtory,^.  17  f. 
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\vas  no  sooner  made  aware  of  his  intention,  than  he  in- 
stantly conceived  the  daring  design  of  attacking  the 
camp  of  Nicanor,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  com- 
mander, and  sallying  forth  early  in  the  evening,  fell 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  fierceness  at  midnight. 

Fully  believing  in  the  certain  success  of  Gorgias,  Ni- 
canor  had  made  no  provision  against  snch  an  attack,  and 
was  roused  from  sleep  only  to  find  his  camp  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  The  terrible  bravery  of  the  Maccabees 
filled  the  Syrians  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  they  were  as 
little  able  to  resist  the  fury  of  their  attack  as  the  Midi- 
anitcs  to  oppose  the  onset  of  Gideon's  three  hundred 
men.  Without  striking  a  blow,  they  fled  precipitately 
to  Gazara^,  the  plain  of  Idumsea^,  Azotus',  and  Jamnia^ 

^  An  important  stronghold  (comp.  i  Maec.  ix.  5-2;  xiii. 
53 ;  xvi.  i)  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  ancient  G^zer  or 
Oazer  (Josh.  x.  33;  xii.  12),  between  the  lower  Betb-horon 
anil  the  sea.  Thither  we  find  David  pursued  the  Philistines 
{2  Sam.  V.  25  ;  i  Chr.  xiv.  16),  and  the  place  was  fortified  by 
Solomon  as  commanding  the  communication  between  £gypt 
and  Jerusalem.     See  Class- Booh  of  Old  Test.  Hist.  p.  361. 

-  During  the  Captivity  the  Idumeans  advancing  westward 
had  occupied  the  whole  territory  of  the  ancient  Amalekites 
(Jos.  Ant.  II.  I.  2),  and  even  took  possession  of  many  towns 
in  Southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Jos.  ArU.  xii.  8.  6; 
B.  J.  IV.  9.  7).  The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form 
Idinnsea,  was  now  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
lioman  authors  sometimes  give  the  name  Idumsea  to  all  Pales- 
tine, and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumaeans.  Virgil,  Georg,  m.  ii\ 
Juvenal,  Vlll.  160. 

3  The  ancient  Ashdod.  See  Class- Booh  of  Old  Testament 
Illstory,  pp.  259,  263,  272. 

^  The  Greek  form  of  the  ancient  Jabneel  (Josh.  xr.  ii), 
the  modem  Yebna,  11  miles  S.  of  Jafia,  4  from  Ekron.  Li 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  strong  place.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  it  became  one  of  the  most  populous  places 
in  J  udsea,  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  school,  and  accordmg  to  . 
an  early  Jewish  tradition,  the  burial-place  of  the  great  Ga- 
midiel. 
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and  left  their  camp  at  the  mercy  oi  their  foes,  with  all 
the  wealth  which  it  contained. 

Meanwhile  Gorgias  was  wandering  in  the  mountains, 
vainly  searching  for  the  little  army  of  Judas,  who  having 
persuaded  his  men  to  restrain  themselves  from  rifling 
the  Syrian  camp  till  their  victory  was  complete,  calmly 
awaited  his  return.  The  first  sight  that  met  the  Syrians, 
when  they  came  back,  was  the  flame  of  their  blazing 
tents ;  the  first  sound,  the  signal  from  the  Maccabsean 
trumpets  for  the  onset.  Filled  with  alarm  they  too  fled 
precipitately,  nor  attempted  to  lift  a  hand  against  the 
victorious  Hebrews. 

After  these  two  routs,  in  which  the  Syrians  lost  up- 
wards of  9000  men,  their  camp  could  be  plundered  with 
impunity  of  its  gold  and  silver,  provisions,  and  rich  mer- 
chandise (i  Mace.  iv.  23).  The  numerous  slave-dealers 
who  had  followed  the  Syrians  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
up  the  Jewish  c^tives  were  themselves  sold  into  bond- 
age, and  the  spoil  was  divided  partly  amongst  the  con- 
querors, and  partly  amcngst  the  numerous  widpw9^nd 
orphans  of  the  late  persecutions.  Nicanor  hima^  escaped 
from  the  field  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  and  flying  to 
Antioch,  openly  acknowledged  the  power  of  that  God 
who  had  so  mightily  avenged  the  wrongs  of  His  people, 
and  raised  them  up  from  their  former  prostrate  condition. 

Thus  closed. the  first  campaign  of  the  Maccabees. 
Famished  from  the  recent  spoils  with  ample  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  joined  by  numerous  fresh  followers, 
Jadas  was  now  in  a  position  to  cc^e  with  the  forces  of 
Timotheus,  governor  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
as  also  of  Bacchides,  an  experienced  Syrian  general,  who 
next  invaded  Judsea  with  a  large  army.  Defeating  them 
in  a  pitched  battle,  he  captured  upwards  of  20,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  ample  provisions.  Next  year  he  was  called 
to  confront  Lysias  himself,  who  with  60,000  infantry  an^ 
5000  cavaliy  marched  through  Idumaea,  and  encamped 
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before  Beth-sura^  or  Beth-zur,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
mountains  of  Judaea,  south-west  of  Hebron.  Though 
the  Maccabsean  chief  had  but  10,000  men,  with  whom  to 
confront  this  formidable  array,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  and  again  succeeded  in  obtaining 
decisive  advantages  (i  Mace.  iv.  29,  34). 

The  Syrian  regent  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Ju- 
das, successful  on  every  side,  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  capital  of  the  recovered  province  of  Judsea.  On  as- 
cending Mount  Moriah,  and  entering  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  a  sad  scene  of  desolation  met  his  eyes.  The 
altar  of  burnt-offering  was  surmounted  with  that  dedi- 
cated to  Zeus  Xenios;  the  gates  were  in  ashes;  the 
priests'  chambers  were  in  ruins ;  shrubs  grew  in  tha 
courts  as  in  a  forest,  or  on  one  of  the  mountains  (i  Maca 
iv.  38);  while  the  sanctuary  itself  was  empty  and  ex- 
posed to  all  eyes.  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  fill 
the  avenues  with  his  choicest  troops  to  be  on  the  watch 
against  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra,  Judas  at  once 
cleared  the  sacred  precincts,  took  away  the  polluted 
altar,  constructed  a  new  one,  replaced  the  holy  vessels, 
reinstated  the  priests,  rekindled  the  sacred  flame,  and 
three  years  after  its  desecration  by  ApoUonius  celebrated 
the  re-dedication  of  the  Temple,  on  the  25th  of  the  win- 
ter month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  b.o.  165,  with  a  festival 
which  lasted  8  days  (i  Mace.  iv.  45 — 59). 

^  Beth-sura^  or  Beth-zar,  house  of  rock,  is  named  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor  in  Josh.  xv.  58,  and  was  fortified  by  Ileho- 
boam  for  the  defence  of  his  new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  It 
occupied  a  strong  position,  and  commanded  a  great  road,  the 
road  from  Beer-sheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the 
main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
EXPLOITS  AND  DEATH  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS, 

B.  0. 165—161. 

THIS  recovery  of  a  powerful  city  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  one  man,  was  regarded  with  no  friendly 
feelings  by  the  snrromiding  nations.  But  Judas,  re- 
solving to  be  beforehand  with  any  opposition  they  might 
offer,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  territories  of 
the  Idumseans  and  Amorites.  Then,  having  strengthen- 
ed the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  placed  there  a  gar- 
rison to  act  against  the  Syrians  in  the  Acra,  and  fortified 
the  stronghold  of  Beth-zur,  he  divided  his  army  into 
three  parts.  With  8ooo  men  he  himself  crossed  the 
Jordan  into  the  land  of  Gilead;  his  brother  Simon  with 
3000  was  stationed  in  Galilee ;  while  Joseph  and  Aza- 
riah  were  posted  with  the  remainder  in  Judsea,  with  ex- 
press orders  not  to  venture  on  any  attack  before  they 
were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  patriot  forces. 

As  before,  the  energy  of  the  brothers  was  irresistible. 
Simon  fought  many  battles  in  Galilee,  chased  the  Sy- 
rians to  the  gates  of  Ftolemais^,  and  restored  many 
Jewish  captives  to  their  own  land  (i  Mace.  v.  21 — 23). 
Judas  with  his  brother  Jonathan  captured  numerous 
cities  in  Gilead,  ransomed  many  captives,  and  returned 
in  triimaph  to  Jerusalem  to  find  that  the  captains  he  had 
left  there,  disregarding  his  instructions,  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  sea-ports  of  Jamnia,  and 
had  been  driven  back  with  severe  loss. 

Meanwhile  Epiphanes,  thS  terrible  oppressor  of  the 
Jews,  had  died.    Eepulsed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 

^  The  ancient  Accho  (Judg.  i.  31).     During  the  period 
that  Ptolemy  Soter  was  in  possession  of  CcBlesyria,  it  received 
the  name  of  Ptolemais  from  him,  by  which  it  waa  \oi\g  AVa- 
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rich  Tcmplo  of  I^anea,  the  Moon  Goddess,  at  Elymais 
which  was  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(i  Mace.  vi.  I,  2 ;  2  Mace.  L  13 — 16),  he  fell  back  upoi 
Ecbatana,  and  there  received  intelligence  of  the  disasten 
which  had  befallen  his  arms  in  Palestine.  Filled  witl 
rage  and  vexation,  he  urged  his  troops  westward,  but 
struck  with  an  incurable  disorder  which  preyed  upoi 
his  vitals,  he  died  ao.  164,  at  the  village  of  Tabee  neai 
Mount  Zagros,  on  the  road  to  Babylon,  having  appointed 
his  foster-brother  Philip  regent  of  Syria,  and  guardiao 
of  his  son,  Antiochus  the  Fifth. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  death,  Lysias,  who 
was  himself  of  the  blood  royal  (i  Mace.  iii.  32),  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  an- 
other son  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  at  this  time 
but  nine  years  old.    His  first  act  was  to  attempt  the  re- 
conquest  of  Judaea,  to  which  he  was  urged  at  once  by 
the  representations  of  many  apostate  Jews,  and  by  the 
Syrian  garrison  at  Jerusalem,  which  Judas  was  now  be- 
sieging with  banks  and  engines  (i  Mace.  vi.  18—27). 
Accordingly  assembling  all  his  forces  to  the  number  of 
180,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  and  32  elephants,  he 
marched,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  through  Idu- 
mea,  and  once  more  laid  siege  to  Beth-zur.    The  Jewish 
garrison  posted  there  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  keeping  off  their  assailants. 
Resolved  to  succour  them,  Judas  marched  forth  from 
Jerusalem,  and  encamped  at  Bethzacharias,  an  almost 
impregnable  position  about  nine  miles  north  of  Beth- 
zur.    Thither  Lysias  also  marched  with  all  his  elephants, 
each  attended  by  a  thousand  of  his  troops,  and  bearing 
a  strong  tower  of  wood  containing  32  men.    Sevenil 
obstinate  contests  took  place,  in  one  of  which  Eleazar 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  rushing  imder  an  elephant, 
and  stabbing  it  in  the  belly,  to  be  himself  crushed  to 
death  by  its  fall  (i  Mace.  vi.  32 — ifi\ 
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Fercdving  the  strength  of  the  foe,  Judas  now  fell 
bftck  upon  Jerusalem,  and  entrenched  hunself  in  the 
Teinple-forh*e8S.    Thereupon  the  garrison  at  Beth-zur, 
pressed  by  famine,  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and 
the  Syrians  advanced  against  the  capital.     But  the 
stronghold  of  Zioa  resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  assault 
after  assault  was  deliyered  in  vain.    Soon  however,  for 
it  was  a  Sabbatical  year  (i  Mace,  vi  53),  the  garrison 
bi^gan  to  be  hard  pressed  by  famine,  and  many  effected 
iheir  escape.    At  this  juncture  Lysias  received  informa- 
tion that  Philip  had  been  appointed  regent  by  the  late 
king,  and  had  succeeded  in  taking  Antioch.    On  this  he 
hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Jews,  guaranteeing 
to  them  the  use  of  their  own  laws  and  religion,  and  re- 
tired to  Syria,  taking  with  him  the  apostate  Menelaus, 
whom  he  persuaded  Antiochus  to  smother  in  the  Ash- 
tower  at  Beroea,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  late  re- 
verses. ,  Judas  was  now  recognised  as  governor  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  from  this  year,  b.c.  163,  his  accession  to  the 
principality  is  usually  dated. 

On  reaching  Antioch,  Lysias  defeated  Philip,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  year  was  himself  put  to  death  by  an- 
<^6r  aspirant  to  the  Syrian  throne.  It  has  been  men- 
tiwied,  that  in  the  year  b.c.  175,  Demetrius  was  sent  as 
&  hostage  to  Rome,  in  exchange  for  his  uncle  Antiochus 
^piphanes.  Secretly  leaving  Italy,  he  now  landed  with 
ft  small  force  at  Tyre,  and  having  given  out  that  the 
Pomans  had  recognised  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne, 
<)a8ily  succeeded  in  putting  Antiochus  and  Lysias  to 
^th,  and  seizing  the  crown  (i  Mace.  vii.  i — 14). 

At  the  same  time  that  he  put  Menelaus  to  death  at 
Bercea,  Lysias  had  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on 
<toe  Jj^m,  or  Joachin,  who,  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  adopting  Grecian  names,  was  also  known  by 
that  of  Alcimus,  One  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  noVi  oi 
the  pontificaJ  familjr,  the  new  high-priest  was  a  z.ea\o\3L& 
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adherent  of  the  Helleriizing  party.  In  him,  Demetrius 
saw  a  ready  instrument  for  sowing  discord  among  the 
Maccabsean  patriots.  Accordingly  he  confirmed  him  in 
the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  sent  him  to  Jerusalem,  ac- 
companied by  Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
one  of  his  most  able  generals.  With  a  large  force  they 
appeared  before  Jerusalem,  and  the  zealots  for  the 
Law,  imwilling  to  reject  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  admit- 
ted Alcimus  within  the  walls,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
high-priest.  So  long  as  the  Syrian  general  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Alcimus  was  able  to  assert  his 
authority,  and  take  a  cruel  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But 
no  sooner  had  Bacchides  withdrawn  his  troops,  than 
Judas,  quickly  recovering  his  old  influence,  compelled 
the  innovating  high-priest  to  fly  to  Antioch. 

By  dint,  however,  of  large  bribes,  Alcimus  again 
succeeded  in  persuading  Demetrius  to  assist  him  in  re- 
covering his  authority,  and  crushing  the  Maccabsean 
chief.  Accordingly  a  large  army  was  entrusted  to 
Nicanor,  with  strict  injunctions  to  cut  off  the  partisans 
of  Judas,  and  reinstate  Alcimus  in  power.  Nicanor, 
taught  by  past  experience  on  the  disastrous  field  of 
Emmaus  to  entertain  a  wholesomer  dread  of  his  ene- 
my's prowess,  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  him  into  his 
power  by  treachery  (i  Mace.  viL  27 — 31).  Unsuccessful 
in  this,  and  urged  on  by  the  express  orders  of  Deme- 
trius, he  then  ventured  to  attack  him  at  Gapharsalama, 
but  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  5000  men.  Shortly 
afterwards,  with  40,000  men  he  again  attacked  him  at 
Adasa,  about  30  stadia  from  Beth-horon,  where  his 
whole  army  sustained  a  total  rout,  and  he  himself  fell 
amongst  the  slain  (i  Mace.  viL  40 — 47;  2  Mace.  xv.  36). 

This  signal  victory  restored  peace  for  a  short  time 
to  Judaea,  and  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  an  annual  commemoration  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Adar,    Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
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against  the  ceaseless  animosity  of  Demetrius,  Jud;is  re- 
solved to  improve  this  interval  by  concluding  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  He  bad  beard  much  of  the  fame  of 
this  great  nation,  of  their  conquests  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Greece,  of  their  victories  over  Philip  and  Perseus,  and 
the  great  Antiochus  (i  Mace  viii.  i — 16).  Accordingly 
he  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  metropolis  of  the  West, 
and  the  Roman  senate,  whose  settled  policy  it  was  to 
weaken  great  states  by  forming  alliances  with  smaller 
ones,  readily  passed  a  decree  acknowledging  the  Jews 
as  their  friends  and  allies,  and  resolved  to  send  a  letter 
to  Demetrius,  commanding  him,  on  pain  of  their  heavy 
displeasure,  to  desist  from  any  further  attacks  upon 
them  (i  Mace,  viii  17 — 32). 

Before,  however,  the  ambassadors  could  return,  the 
Syrian  king  keenly  resenting  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen the  army  of  Nicanor,  had  sent  Alcimus  and  Bac- 
chides  with  the  entire  force  of  his  realm  into  Palestine. 
Never  were  the  Maccabsean  patriots  so  ill  prepared  to 
meet  this  fresh  invasion.  The  mass  of  the  people  were 
tired  of  constant  fighting,  and  the  late  negociations  with 
Rome  had  alienated  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Jewish  zealots  from  the  coimcils  of  Judas.  In  conse- 
quence the  brave  Maccabee  was  unable  to  bring  more 
than  a  very  small  force  into  the  field,  and  of  these,  a 
large  portion  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  battle  (i  Mace. 
ix.  6).  With  800  men,  however,  he  ventured  to  attack 
the  Syrian  host  at  Eleasa,  not  far  from  Ashdod,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  routing  their  right  wing  with 
enormous  loss.  But  the  odds  were  far  too  desperate, 
and  the  brave  chief  fell  amongst  a  number  of  gallant 
followers,  and  was  buried  amidst  universal  lamentation 
in  the  ancestral  tomb  at  Modin  (i  Mace.  ix.  19—21). 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

JONATHAN  MACCABuEUS. 

B.  C.  161-146. 

THE  death  of  their  great  leader  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  and  for  a  short 
time  their  plans  were  totally  disorganised.  The  Syrians 
regained  their  ascendancy  everywhere,  Alcimus  was  re- 
instated in  the  high-priesthood,  and  Bacchides  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  Judas  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.  All  the  advantages  which  that  brave  chief* 
tain  had  gained  during  six  years  of  incessant  warfare, 
seemed  to  have  been  utterly  thrown  away,  and  the 
national  cause  to  be  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

At  length,  however,  the  Maccabsean  party  rallied, 
and  offered  the  command  to  Jonathan,  sumamed  Ap- 
phus  {the  wary\  the  youngest  son  of  Mattathias.  In 
view  of  the  present  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  the  new  leader  did  not  attempt  to  operate  in 
the  open  country,  but  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa, 
where  the  Syrian  general  in  vain  endeavoured  to  sur* 
prise  and  capture  him.  Thence,  crossing  the  Jordan, 
he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  while  Bacchides  re^ 
solving  to  keep  the  Jews  in  subjection,  employed  him* 
self  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Emmaus,  Beth- 
horon,  Gazara,  and  Beth-zur.  At  the  same  time  he 
furnished  the  garrison  in  the  Acra,  which  conuuanded 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  fresh  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  provisions,  and  placed  there  the 
children  of  several  of  the  chief  Jewish  families  as  hos- 
tages. Meanwhile  Alcimus,  bent  on  his  plan  of  fusing 
Jew  and  Gentile,  gave  orders  that  the  wall  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  sanctuary  should  be  pulled  down,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  seeing  them  carried  out,  when  he  was  sud- 
denlj  strack  with  paralysis,  and  died  in  great  misery. 
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Upon  this,  fiaodiides  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jo- 
nathan re-appearing  from  liis  hiding-place,  established 
himself  in  Judsea,  where,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he 
was  left  unmolested  by  the  Syrians,  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Demetrius,  who  by  this  time  had  received 
the  commands  of  the  Roman  senate  forbidding  all  hos- 
tilities towards  their  new  allies.    This  condition,  how- 
ever, of  tranquillity  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the  views 
of  tjie  large  Hellenizing  party  in  Judsea,  and  they  in- 
Tited  Bacchides  to  return  once  more  and  crush  their 
enemy.    Accordingly  the  Syrian  commander  re-entered 
Jndaea  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  Jona- 
than retiring  as  before  into  the  wilderness,  maintained 
a  desultory  warfare,  while  his  brother  Simon  occupied 
the  fortress  of  Beth-basi,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  not  far 
from  Jericho.  Though  he  attacked  it  with  all  his  forces, 
fiacdiides  was  utterly  unable  to  reduce  this  strong- 
hold, and  at  length,  wearying  of  a  campaign  which 
brought  little  glory  and  less  profit,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  advised  the  expedition,   and  sought 
means  to  secure  an  honourable  retreat  Informed  of  the 
altered  feelings  of  his  foe,  Jonathan  thereupon  sent  en- 
voys, and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace,  agreeing  to 
acknowledge  Bacchides  as  governor  under  the  Syrian 
king,  and  obtaining  a  promise  from  that  general  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  land  again. 

On  these  terms,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the 
authority  of  Jonathan  as  deputy  governor  of  Judsea  was 
publicly  recognised.  Establishing  himself  at  Michmash 
(i  Mace.  ix.  73),  he  ruled  the  people  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  though  Jerusalem  and  many  of  the 
stronger  towns  were  still  retained  by  garrisons  of  Sy- 
rians or  apostate  Jews. 

After  the  lapse,  however,  of  a  very  few  years,  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  Syria,  which  produced  a  axMrpimxi^ 
chai^©  m  Mb  fortunes.    About  the  year  b.o.  1 53,  De^m^ 
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trius  retired  to  a  new  palace  he  had  built  at  Antioch, 
and  there  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  variouA 
luxurious  excesses  \  This,  added  to  other  causes,  made 
him  extremely  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  conspiracy  which  was  fostered  by  Ariarathes 
king  of  Cappadocia,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  and  espe> 
cially  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt)  from  whom 
Demetrius  had  taken  the  island  of  Cyprus.  By  their 
connivance,  a  young  man  named  Balas'  was  persuaded  to 
give  himself  out  as  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
to  claim  the  Syrian  throne.  Through  the  intrigues  of 
Ileraclides,  a  former  treasurer  of  Epiphanes,  his  claim 
was  admitted  by  the  Romans,  and  on  his  landing  at  Pto- 
lemais  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  the  place  was  betrayed  by 
the  garrison,  and  his  standard  was  joined  by  numerous 
disaffected  subjects  of  Demetrius,  b.o.  152. 

Roused  at  last  from  his  lethargy,  that  monarch  col- 
lected an  army,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  crown.  Both 
kings  had  an  equal  interest  in  securing  the  friendship  of 
Jonathan,  who  could  render  essential  service  to  which- 
ever side  he  joined.  The  promises  of  Demetrius  were 
lavish  even  to  desperation.  He  offered  to  make  Jona- 
than commander-in-chief  over  Judaea,  to  allow  him  to 
levy  soldiers,  and  also  undertook  to  release  the  Jewish 
hostages  held  by  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra.  Jo- 
nathan read  the  letter  containing  these  offers  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  citadel,  and  they  straightway  delivered 
up  the  hostages,  while  the  garrisons  retired  from  most  of 
the  stronger  towns,  save  those  of  Beth-zur  and  Jeru- 
salem, which  were  chiefly  composed  of  apostate  Jews 
(i  Mace.  X.  3 — 9,  12 — 14),  who  dreaded  to  leave  their 

^  Jos.  Ant,  xni.  1,1. 

^  According  to  some,  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  xiu.  2.  i),  but  he  was  more  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  impostor  who  falsely  laid  claim  to  the  con- 
hectioD,     JvLRtm,  XXXV.  i ;  Po\y\).  xxxiii.  \6. 
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places  of  refuge.  The  power  of  the  Maccabsean  chief 
was  thus  greatly  extended;  he  levied  troops,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  arms;  he  rebuilt  and  repaired  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  particularly  around  Mount  Zion,  which 
were  strongly  fortified,  and  took  up  his  own  abode  in 
the  capital  (i  Mace.  x.  lo,  1 1). 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Balas  to  court  the  alliance  of 
the  Jewish  prince,  and  he  resolved  to  outdo  Demetrius 
in  the  liberality  of  his  promises.  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  saluted  Jonathan  as  his  '^brother'' 
(i  Mace.  x»  i8),  conferred  upon  him  the  high-priesthood, 
which  had  Sow  been  vacant  seven  years,  and  sent  him 
the  purple  robe,  and  the  crown  of  an  ethnarch^  or  inde- 
pendent prince  of  Judaea.  Jonathan  accepted  all  that 
the  other  conferred,  and  without  openly  espousing  the 
cause  of  either  king,  assumed  the  pontifical  robes  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (i  Mace.  x.  21),  and  with  them 
the  purple.  Thus  the  high-priesthood,  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  family  of  Jozadak  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Joiarib,  and  the  reign 
of  the  Priest-kings  of  the  Asmonean  line  commenced, 
B.a  153. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  was  informed  of  the  offers  of 
Balas,  he  wrote  a  second  time  to  Jonathan,  and  made 
him  the  most  extravagant  promises  if  he  would  espouse 
his  cause.  But  the  Jews,  remembering  what  they  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  could  not  be  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  threw  all  the  weight  of  their  influence  into 
the  cause  of  his  rival  At  first  the  efforts  of  Balas  were 
unsuccessful,  but  eventually,  b.o.  150,  he  succeeded  in 
completely  routing  the  army  of  Demetrius,  mounted  the 
Syrian  throne,  and  at  Ptolemais  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt.  On  this  occasion  Jonathan  also  repaired  to 
that  city,  where  he  was  received  by  Balas  m\,\i  e^erj 
mark  of  friendabip  and  regard,  raised  to  t\ie  t^ce^  q1 
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meridarch,  or  ruler  of  a  part  of  the  empire  (i  Maca  z 
65),  and  invested  with  regal  honours. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  usurper  of  the  Syriai 
throne  was  shortlived.  So  long  as  the  contest  with  th< 
late  king  continued,  he  evinced  both  energy  and  cou 
rage,  but  no  sooner  was  his  power  confirmed,  than  h( 
gave  himself  up  without  restraint  to  the  indulgence  o 
the  worst  passions,  and  became  only  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  his  subjects.  At  this  time  Demetrius,  sur 
named,  afterwards  Nicator,  was  at  Cnidus.  Hearing  o 
the  feelings  with  which  Balas  was  regarded,  he  landec 
in  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  ra 
pidly  gained  over  a  number  of  adherents,  and  amongsl 
them  ApoUonius,  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who  openlj 
revolted  and  espoused  his  cause.  Jonathan,  however 
still  remained  faithful  in  his  allegiance,  and  attacking 
ApoUonius  near  Azotus,  completely  defeated  him,  laic 
that  city  in  ashes,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  witl 
rich  spoils.  This  complete  suppression  of  the  revolt  ii 
Coelesyria  excited  the  warmest  gratitude  in  the  heart  o\ 
Balas,  who  sent  his  faithful  ally  a  rich  gold  chain,  sucl 
as  was  worn  by  none  but  princes  of  the  highest  rant 
(i  Mace.  X.  88,  89),  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  city  and 
territory  of  Bkron  as  a  free  gift. 

But  though  checked  in  Coelesyria,  the  rebellion  made 
such  progress  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  that  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  and  appealed  foz 
aid  to  Philometor,  the  father  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 

Accordingly,  b.o.  146,  that  monarch  set  out  attended 
by  a  fleet  and  a  num^ous  army  to  assist  his  son-in-law. 
As  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  every  dty 
threw  open  its  gates  in  token  of  friendship,  and  at  Joppa 
he  was  met  by  Jonathan,  who  escorted  him  as  far  as  the 
river  Eleutherus  (i  Mace.  xi.  i — 7).  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  reached  Antioch,  than  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  wrote  to  Demetrius  offering  to  support  his 
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claims,  and  to  unite  him  in  marriage  with  hi»  daughter. 
Demetrius  eagerly  accepted  his  offer,  and,  though  not 
^thout  some  dif&culty,  was  acknowledged  as  king.  Early 
in  the  following  year  Balas  made  a  determined  effort  to 
recover  his  crown,  but  being  defeated  in  battle,  fled  to 
Abse  in  Arabia,  where  five  days  after  he  was  murdered 
by  a  native  chief  named  Zabdiel,  who  sent  his  head  to 
Demetrius  (i  Mace.  xL  17). 

CHAPTER  T. 
EXPLOITS  AND  DEATH  OP  JONATHAN. 

B.  C.  146-144. 

THE  accession  of  the  new  Syrian  monarch  once  more 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  faction  opposed  to  Jonathan, 
^0  had  gatiiered  his  forces  and  laid  siege  to  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  Acra  (i  Mace.  xi.  20).  This  was  eagerly 
reported  to  Demetrius,  and  he  instantly  sent  for  the 
priest-king  to  meet  him  at  Ptolemais.  Great  as  was  the 
risk,  without  suspending  the  siege,  Jonathan  forthwith 
set  out  thither  with  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  pleaded  his  cause  with  such  effect  that  he  not  only 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  clamour  of  his  enemies,  but 
was  confirmed  in  all  the  dignities  he  had  received 
from  Balas,  and  even  secured  for  himself  still  further 
adyantages.  Three  principalities,  hitherto  included  in 
the  district  of  Samaria,  were  added  to  his  dominions, 
^d  all  previous  claims  for  tribute  due  from  his  kingdom 
were  remitted  (i  Mace.  xi.  23 — 37). 

Successful  beyond  his  utmost  expectations,  Jonathan 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  again  pushed  forward  the 
siege  of  the  Syrian  garrison.  But  such  was  the  enei^ 
of  the  defenders,  and  such  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
that  all  his  efforts  were  frustrated,  and  he  resolved  on 
snaking  an  application  to  Demetrius  for  an  order  toecXi- 
ing  the  evBcuaiion  of  the  stronghold,  as  also  oi  BetVzwix, 
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At  the  time  when  this  request  reached  him,  Deme- 
trius himself  was  in  the  greatest  straits.  Young  and 
inexperienced  he  had  entrusted  the  entire  management 
of  his  affairs  to  a  Cretan  ofiScer,  named  Lasthenes,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  obtaiuing  his  crown  with  a  lai^ 
body  of  mercenaries  (i  Mace.  x.  67^),  and  by  his  advice 
had  disbanded  the  whole  of  the  national  troops.  This, 
added  to  the  ferocious  conduct  of  his  general,  naturally 
roused  the  illwill  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  they 
broke  out  into  a  furious  revolt,  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  king  were  unable  to  quell.  At  this  juncture  he  re- 
ceived the  message  of  Jonathan,  and  anxious  for  assist- 
ance from  whatever  quarter,  professed  his  readiness  to 
grant  all  his  demands,  on  condition  of  receiving  help  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects.  To  this 
Jonathan  readily  assented.  A  force  of  3000  Jews  march- 
ed to  Antioch,  and,  aided  by  the  royal  mercenaries,  slew 
upwards  of  ioo,(xx>  of  the  rioters,  and  quenched  the  re- 
bellion in  blood.  But  the  priest-king  soon  found  reason 
to  regret  the  step  he  had  taken.  Once  more  secure 
upon  his  throne,  Demetrius  not  only  refused  to  order 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortress,  but  demanded  the  speedy 
payment  of  all  the  tribute,  which  he  had  agreed  to  remit 
at  Ptolemais*. 

But  in  a  very  short  time  he  learned  to  repent  of  Mb 
perfidy.  Attached  to  the  court  of  the  late  usurper  Ba- 
las  was  a  Syrian  Greek,  named  Diodotus,  or,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called,  Tryphon,  the  Luxurious,  Perceiving 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  Demetrius,  he  repaired  to 
the  Arab  chief  Zabdiel,  to  whom  Balas  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  his  young  son  Antiochus,  and  by  dint  of  much 
importunity  prevailed  upon  him  to  surrender  the  young 
prince  into  his  charge.  Then  returning  to  Antioch  he 
shewed  him  to  the  disaffected  soldiers,  whom  Lasthenes 

^  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  3, 

'  Comp,  I  Mace,  xi,  53 ;  Job.  Ant.  xni.  5,  3. 
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lad  disbanded,  and  easily  persuaded  them  to  revolt 
(gainst  Demetrius.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  that 
dng  was  defeated,  and  the  young  prince  was  crowned  at 
Intioch,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Theos,  the  God. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  monarch  was  to 
lecure  the  co-operation  of  Jonathan  and  his  people.  Ac- 
X)rdingly  he  not  only  confirmed  all  former  grants  made 
x>  the  Jewish  nation,  and  remitted  all  arrears  of  tribute, 
)ut  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  gold  chain,  and  invested 
lis  brother  Simon  with  the  command  of  all  the  royal 
brces  between  the  "ladder  of  Tyre"  and  the  frontiers 
)f  Egypt.  Jonathan,  who  had  every  reason  to  resent 
ihe  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  readily  accepted  his  pro- 
[)OBals,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  speedily  subdued 
the  entire  country,  as  far  as  Damascus,  to  the  power  of 
Antiochus,  while  Simon  captured  the  fortress  of  Beth- 
zor,  and  garrisoned  it  with  Jewish  soldiers  (i  Mace.  xi. 
65, 66)\ 

Resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  advan- 
tageous turn  of  events,  the  Jevnsh  prince  now  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  renewed  the  previous  treaty,  and  at 
the  same  time  concluded  another  with  the  Lacedsemo- 
iiians  (i  Mace.  xi.  i — ^K    Meanwhile  Demetrius  had  as- 
Bembled  an  army,  with  which  he  encamped  at  Hamath 
on  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.    Thither  Jonathan 
<liiickly  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  gaining  information 
that  a  night  attack  on  his  camp  was  meditated,  made 
8nch  a  disposition  of  his  troops  that  the  enemy  gave  up 
thdr  design,  and  retired  beyond  the  river  Eleutherus. 
fuming  thence  he  fell  upon  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
^ho  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  and  defeated 
them,  while  Simon  attacked  and  succeeded  in  taking 
Joppa  (i  Mace,  xii  25 — 35). 
Never  did  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  appear 

^  Jos.  Ant.  xiiL  5.  tf:  «  Jos.  Ant.  xni.  5.  S. 
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brighter  than  at  this  period.  Masters  of  the  entire 
proviDce  of  Judsea,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  Syrian 
monarch,  invested  with  the  command  of  numerous  trained 
warriors,  the  Maccabsean  brothers  seemed  on  the  vei^ 
of  restoring  their  country  to  a  condition  of  complete  in- 
dependence. Accordingly  they  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  elders,  and  consulted  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  The  reduction  of  the  garrison  in  the  Acra  was 
the  great  object  of  the  national  hopes.  It  was  clear  that 
this  could  never  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the  garri- 
son was  able  to  communicate,  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
case,  with  the  city  and  the  country,  and  there  buy  pro- 
visions. Wliile  therefore  Simon  was  sent  to  fortify  seve- 
ral of  the  more  important  towns,  Jonathan  himself  re- 
mained in  the  city,  and  superintended  in  person  the 
erection  of  new  defences.  Accordingly  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  was  repaired,  especially  on  the  east  side,  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  while  a  new  wall  was  built  be- 
tween Mount  Zion  and  the  rest  of  the  city,  of  such  a 
height  and  strength  as  to  cut  off  the  hostile  garrison 
from  all  communication  with  the  city  on  the  west,  and 
the  country  on  the  east^  (i  Mace.  xii.  36,  37). 

It  soon  appeared  that  these  precautions  had  not  been 
unreasonable.    Tryphon,  though  he  had  placed  Antio- 
chus  on  the  throne,  now  resolved  to  usurp  the  royal  au- 
tliority  for  himself.    The  only  serious  obstacle  to  his 
design  was  the  faithfulness  of  Jonathan  to  the  Syrian, 
king.    At  all  risks,  therefore,  he  determined  to  get  th^ 
Jewish  prince  into  his  power,  and  for  this  purpose  ad- 
vanced into  Palestine  as  far  as  Beth-shan  or  Scythopolis^ 
with  a  considerable  force.    Here  Jonathan  met  him  witlv. 
an  army  of  40,000  men.    Afraid  to  confront  so  numer- 
ous a  force,  Tryphon  resorted  to  treachery,  and  pre — 
tended  that  the  sole  object  of  his  coming  was  to  marl^ 

/  Jos.  Ant.  Xiu.  5.  II ;  Smith'a  Bib,  Did  ,  Art.  Jerusalem, 
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his  gratitude  for  Jonathan's  services  in  the  cause  of 
Antiochns,  by  placing  him  in  possession  of  Ptolemais\ 
Ckimpletely  deceived,  the  Jewish  prince  disbanded  all 
his  forces,  excepting  3000  men,  and  having  left  2000  of 
these  in  Oalilee,  set  out  with  the  scanty  remainder  for 
Ptolemais.  No  sooner  however  had  he  entered  the  city, 
than  the  traitor  Tryphon  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut, 
butchered  Jonathan's  retinue  to  a  man,  and  flung  him 
loaded  with  chains  into  a  dungeon  (i  Mace.  xii.  37 — 52). 

CHAPTER  YL 

SIMON  MACCABEUS. 

B.  C.  144—135. 

NEWS  of  these  occurrences  filled  the  Jews  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  the  utmost  consternation.  For 
17  years  their  late  leader  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  country  with  prudence,  vigour,  and  success.    Now 
all  their  fair  hopes  seemed  destined  to  be  crushed,  if 
the  perfidious  Tryphon  should  succeed  in  following  up 
the  success  he  had  already  gained.    In  this  emergency 
the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  towards  Simon  sumamed 
Thoisi,  the  elder  and  only  surviving  brother  of  Jona- 
than, whom  the  aged  Mattathias  on  his  death-bed  had 
oommended  for  his  prudence  in  council    He  therefore 
assamed  the  command  of  the  patriot  forces,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  their  leader. 

His  first  step  was  to  finish  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Jerusalem  and  to  place  the  country  in  a  com- 
plete posture  of  defence  (i  Mace.  xiii.  10,  11).  He 
then  went  forth  to  meet  Tryphon,  who  taking  Jouathan 
with  him,  had  moved  up  from  Ptolemais  with  a  large 
force,  and  encamped  at  Adida  or  Adithaim  (Joshua  xv. 
36),  a  town  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  low  country 

^  Jos,  Ant,  xm,  6.  J, 
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of  Judaea.  No  sooner  however  did  he  find  a  Jewish 
army  ready  to  oppose  him,  than  he  once  more  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  representing  that  Jonathan 
was  merely  held  in  custody  on  account  of  a  deht  of  loo 
talents,  offered  to  deliver  him  up  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  money  and  two  of  his  children  as  hostages. 
Though  he  was  certain  this  was  nothing  more  than  an 
artifice,  Simon  determined  that  it  never  should  be  said 
he  had  left  any  means  untried  for  the  release  of  his  bro- 
ther (i  Mace.  xiii.  17 — 19),  and  accordingly  sent  tiie 
money  and  the  hostages.  But,  as  he  had  expected,  Try- 
phon  failed  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  began  to  ravage  the 
neighbouring  country. 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  long-continued  blockade,  sent 
messengers  begging  Tryphon  to  come  to  their  aid. 
Thereupon  the  other  ordered  his  cavalry  to  press  for- 
ward instantly  to  their  relief,  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
rendered  the  roads  impassable,  and  Tryphon  finding  it 
impossible  to  render  the  required  assistance,  retired 
across  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Gilead.  Here  he  put 
the  heroic  Jonathan  to  death  at  the  city  of  Bascama, 
and  hurrying  into  Syria,  murdered  the  young  king  An- 
tiochus,  and  seized  the  supreme  power,  which  he  exer- 
cised with  cruelty  and  violence  (i  Mace.  xiii.  23).  As 
soon  as  he  retired  Simon  sent  to  Bascama,  and  brought 
thence  the  body  of  his  brother  to  Modin,  where  he  laid 
it  with  great  pomp  in  the  ancestral  tomb,  and  erected 
over  it  a  magnificent  monument,  consisting  of  seven 
pillars,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  a  conr 
spicuous  sea-mark  for  all  the  vessels  which  sailed  along 
the  coast  (i  Mace.  xiii.  27 — 30). 

The  continued  tyranny  of  Tryphon  once  more  raised 
tho  hopes  of  Demetrius,  and  the  Jews  resolved  to  es- 
pouse his  cause  in  preference  to  that  of  his  treacherous 
enemy.    Accor^ixa^Y  Simon  sent  aa  embassy  offering 
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to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  to  aid  him  against 
the  usurper.  Demetrius  received  the  proposition  with 
alacrity,  and  in  a  royal  edict  formally  drawn  up  and 
ratified,  agreed  to  recognize  Simon  as  the  high-priest 
and  prince  of  Judaea,  to  renounce  all  claims  on  the  Jew- 
ish nation  for  tribute,  customs,  and  taxes,  and  to  grant 
an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences  against  himself.  This 
amounted  to  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  CQpiplete  inde- 
p^dence  of  the  country,  and  the  year  b.o.  143,  in  which 
it  was  granted,  was  regarded  as  the  first  year  of  the 
*" freedom  of  Jerusalem"  (i  Mace.  xiii.  42). 

Secure  from  all  immediate  danger  of  foreign  inter- 
ference, Simon  now  devoted  his  energies  to  provide  for 
the  internal  security  of  his  kingdom.  He  began  by  re- 
ducing the  fortresses  that  still  held  out,  and  garrisoned 
Gaza,  Jamnia,  and  Joppa.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tbn  to  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra,  and  reduced  it 
to  such  straits  that  the  troops  composing  it  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing  by  famine,  and  finally  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  fortress  on  condition  that  their  lives 
were  spared.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and,  to  his 
inexpressible  satisfaction,  Simon  entered  the  place  on 
the  23rd  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year  b.c.  142, 
wiYA  thanksgivings,  and  branches  qf  pdbn4rees^  and 
vnth  harps  and  cymihals^  and  with  viols  and  hymns 
and  songs  (i  Mace.  xiii.  51).  The  fortress  W95  then  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had  stood 
was  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced  below  the  height  of 
the  Temple-hill  beside  it.  This  operation  cost  incredi- 
ble labour,  and  occupied  upwards  of  3  years  ^  The  for- 
tifications of  the  hill,  on  ^ich  the  Temple  stood,  were 
next  strengthened,  and  a  fortress,  called  Baris^,  was 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  6.  7 ;  Smith's  BibL  Diet,  Art.  JerusaUm. 

*  "Nehemiah  mentions  a  palace,  or  rather  fortress,  "wYsic^ 
appert&iDod  to  the  Temple  (Neb,  ii.  8) ;  and  in  t\ie  H.e\>Te^ 
JBiJaZr  we  hare  probably  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Bai\a, -^'Yivik 
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erected  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here 
Simon  and  hi9  immediate  adherents  took  up  their 
abode. 

The  dominion  of  the  priest-king  was  now  confirmed 
on  every  side,  and  the  land  eigoyed  profound  quiet 
His  subjects  tilled  their  ground  in  pecuse,  and  the  eai^ 
gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  qftJie  field  their /jruit. 
The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the  streets,  communing 
together  of  good  things,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glo^ 
rious  and  warlike  apparel,  ^enery  man  sat  under  his 
vine  and  his  fig-tree,  and  there  icas  none  to  fray  them 
(i  Mace.  xiv.  4 — 13).  .Taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances Simon  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  bearing 
a  golden  shield  weighing  upwards  of  1000  poxmds.  His 
present  was  accepted,  and  Lucius  the  consul  (i  Maoc 
XV.  16)  sent  letters  recognizing  his  authority,  and  claim- 
ing protection  for  the  Jews  from  the  kings  of  Syria^ 
Fergamus,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon,  Gortyna  in  Crete,  Samos, 
Cos,  Khodes,  Myndns,  Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  Aradus, 
Cyprus,  and  Cyrene  (i  Mace.  xv.  22,  23);  "a  singular 
illustration,^'  it  has  been  remarked,  ^'  of  the  widespread 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  all-commanding  po- 
licy of  Kome^'*  In  the  same  year,  b.o.  141,  an  assembly 
of  the  elders  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  rendered  to  the  nation  by  the  house  of 
Mattathias,  it  was  resolved  that  the  high-priesthood 
and  the  dignity  of  regent  should  be  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Simon.  This  resolution  was  then  engraven 
upon  tables  of  brass,  and  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Temple,  and  copies  of  it  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury  (i  Mace.  xiv.  41 — ^49). 

Josepbus  tells  us  was  the  name  of  the  fortress  subsequently 
called  Antonia.     It  was  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  the  city.     Porter's  Handhk,  I.  148,  129. 
^  MiImaB*B  History  of  the  Jews,  11.  ii. 
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Durii^  this  period,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Syria,  Arsaces  VI.,  king  of  Parthia,  who 
vas  also  called  Mithridates,  had  extended  his  authority 
Tom  the  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  India.  Wishing  to 
x>llect  forces,  or  in  some  way  to  strengthen  his  position 
igainst  the  usurper  Tryphon  (i  Mace.  xiv.  i),  Demetrius 
senetrated  into  the  Parthian  territory,  and  after  several 
SDgagements  was  taken  prisoner  b.c.  139.  The  con- 
queror, however,  treated  his  captive  honourably,  gave 
lim  his  daughter  Rodoguna  in  marriage,  and  permitted 
lim  to  reside  in  Hyrcania^  with  every  indulgence  due  to 
lis  rank  (i  Mace.  xiv.  3). 

News  of  this  marriage,  and  of  the  improbability  of 
iier  husband  ever  returning  no  sooner  reached  his  wife 
Gleopatra,  whom  he  had  left  regent,  than  she  sent  to  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  then  residing  at  Rhodes,  and 
offered  him  her  hand  and  kingdom.    Antiochus  entered 
into  the  project  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful  am- 
bition, levied  an  army,  and  assimiing  the  title  of  king  of 
Syria,  wrote  to  Simon  begging  his  aid  in  recovering  his 
father's  dominions  from  the  usurper  Tryphon,  and  in 
toTQ  confirming  all  his  former  privileges,  and  further 
conceding  that  of  the  right  to  coin  money  of  his  own. 
Then  sailing  to  Syria,  he  married  Cleopatra,  and  joining 
W  forces  to  his  own,  commenced  hostilities  against 
Tryphon,  who  fled  to  Dora,  on  the  coast  of  Samaria, 
where  he  straitly  besieged  him  (i  Mace.  xv.  11 — 14)  ^ 
Thence,  however,  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape  to 
^pamea  in  Syria,  and  there  was  put  to  death,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  committed  suicide. 
Antiochus  Sidetes^  had  no  sooner  become  undis- 

*  Comp.  Jos.  Ant  xiii.  7.  a. 

'  By  this  king  the  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was 
granted  to  Simon,  i  Mace.  xv.  6.     **  Numeroiis  examples  of 
them  are  extant,  bearing  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  ^iVni^ 
and  fourth  jreara  of  the  'liberation  oi  JerusaLem;^  and  \\i  \b  «^ 
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tiirbed  master  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  than,  forgettinj 
the  promises  already  made  to  Simon,  he  sent  Athene 
bins  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Gazar. 
and  Joppa,  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  and  othe 
strongholds,  or  in  lieu  of  these  500  talents  of  silver,  an( 
an  additional  $00  as  a  compensation  for  the  ii\jurie 
done  to  the  Syrian  dominions.  Simon  replied  that  hi 
was  willing  to  give  500  talents  for  Gazara  and  Joppa 
but  the  other  places  were  the  inheritance  of  his  fathj^rs 
and  could  not  be  given  up  or  bartered.  This  answe; 
greatly  irritated  Antiochus,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re 
duced  Dora,  he  sent  Cendebeus,  the  governor  of  Phoe 
nicia,  to  invade  Judaea  with  a  portion  of  his  forces,  an( 
enforce  the  payment  of  his  demands. 

Accordingly  the  Syrian  general  entered  upon  th( 
expedition  with  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot,  an< 
capturing  Cedron  near  Azotus  and  Jamnia,  fortified  i 
in  order  to  command  the  road  of  Judaea  (i  Mace.  xv.  39 
xvi.  9),  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country.  Simoi 
was  at  this  time  far  too  advanced  in  age  to  bear  th( 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  therefore  entrusted  th* 
command  of  the  Jewish  forces  to  his  two  sons  Johi 
Hyrcanus  and  Judas.  The  brothers  forthwith  set  oul 
and  bivouacking  for  the  night  at  Modin,  descended  oi 
the  following  day  into  the  lower  ground,  and  after  \ 
sharp  engagement  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Syria] 
general,  and  carried  a  portion  of  his  forces  into  Cedroii 


remarkable  fact  confirming  their  genuineness,  that  in  the  fira 
year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as  the  citadel  was  not  re 
covered  till  the  second  year  of  Simon's  supremacy,  while  afte 
the  second  year  Zion  alone  is  found.  The  emblem  which  th 
coins  bear  have  generally  a  connexion  with  Jewish  history- 
a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna  ?),  a  tnfii 
flowering  rod,  a  palm-brancb,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  0 
laurel^  a  lyre,  a  bunch  of  branches  symbolical  of  the  feast  c 
Tabernacles,"    Smith's  Bibl,  Diet.,  At\^.  MacGci^e«%, 
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and  the  remainder  into  Azotus,  the  tower  of  which  they 
laid  in  ashes  (i  Mace.  xvi.  i — lo). 

This  invasion  repulsed,  the  Jews  enjoyed  during 
three  years  a  season  of  peace,  and  the  priest-king, 
though  far  advanced  in  age,  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
people,  while  his  three  sons  guarded  the  frontier.  In 
the  prosecution  of  liis  design  of  inspecting  in  person  the 
national  defences,  he  now  visited  Jericho  where  his  son* 
ia-law  Ptolemy  held  the  supreme  command.  A  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  Hellenizing  faction,  and  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  Ptolemy  bore  no  good-will  towards  the 
priest-king,  and,  in  concert,  it  is  probable,  with  Antio- 
chns  Sidetes,  had  resolved  to  assassinate  his  father-in- 
law,  and  raise  himself  to  supreme  power.  The  visit  of 
Simon,  with  his  two  younger  sons  Judas  and  Mattathias, 
presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his 
designs,  and  he  treacherously  murdered  the  three  at 
a  banquet,  b.o.  137.  Then  sending  messengers  to  John 
Hyrcanus  at  Gazara  he  instructed  them  to  stab  him 
Also,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  latter 
received  speedy  tidings  of  what  had  occurred  at  Jericho. 
He  therefore  put  the  intended  assassins  to  death,  and 
hurrying  to  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged  as  his  father's 
successor,  and  afterwards  besieged  Ptolemy  in  his 
stronghold  of  Dok,  whence  he  effected  his  escape  to  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  heard  of 
afterwards  no  more  (i  Mace.  xvL  15 — 21)^ 

CHAPTEE  YII. 
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THOUGH  the  confederacy  between  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tiochus  was  thus  disconcerted  by  the  rapid  mo^^ 

■^  Job,  Ant.  xm,  8,  i. 
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ments  of  Hyrcanus,  the  Syrian  monarch  nevertheless  le< 
his  forces  into  Palestine,  oyerran  the  whole  country,  an< 
laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  reduced  Hyrcanus  to  th* 
greatest  extremities.  So  close,  in  fact,  was  the  siege 
that  for  fear  of  famine  Hyrcanus  was  constrained  to  ex 
pel  from  the  city  all  such  as  were,  from  age  or  infirmity 
unable  to  bear  arms.  As  the  Syiians  refused  them  i 
passage  through  their  ranks,  the  fugitives  presented  % 
miserable  spectacle,  wandering  about  between  the  tw< 
armies,  and  perishing  in  extreme  wretchedness  amidsi 
the  outworks  \ 

At  length  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  drew  near,  anc 
Hyrcanus  requested  a  week's  respite  to  celebrate  thai 
time-honoured  festival.  '  With  rare  generosity,  his  ad- 
versary not  only  granted  his  request,  but  supplied  th< 
besieged  with  victims  for  the  sacrifices,  and  gold  anc 
silver  vessels  for  the  Temple  service.  Such  kindnea 
induced  Hyrcanus  to  send  an  embassy,  and  endeavom 
to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  this  he  sue 
ceeded,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  far  better  terms 
than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  A  portion  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  was  dismantled,  tribute  was 
exacted  for  the  fortresses  held  out  of  Juda3a,  but  the 
conqueror  was  induced,  by  a  present  of  5cx>  talents,  tc 
forego  the  rebuilding  of  the  fortress  on  the  Acra,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  Syrian  garrison  ^ 

The  unexpected  forbearance  of  Antiochus  on  this 
occasion  won  for  him,  not  only  the  admiration,  but  the 
friendship  of  Hyrcanus,  and  when  the  Syrian  king  led 
an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  who  were  now  ex- 
tending their  dominions  on  every  side,  the  Jewish  prince 
resolved  to  accompany  him.  For  this  purpose  he  tooli 
into  his  pay  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  with 
these  and  a  detachment  of  his  Jewish  forces  foUowec 

•^  Job.  Ant.  xm,  8.  «.  *  3oa.  Aut.xxn^  8,  ^. 
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him  across  the  Tigris.  At  first  Antiochos  was  successful, 
but  his  army  giving  themselves  up  to  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation, he  was  unexpectedly  attacked,  and  lost  his  life, 
B.C.  128. 

Disorders  of  every  kind,  civil  wars,  murders,  and 
mutinies  of  troops,  now  rapidly  succeeded  one  another 
In  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  Hyrcanus,  who  had  fortu- 
nately returned  to  Jerusalem  before  the  overthrow  of 
bis  late  ally,  now  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke  altogether, 
and  employed  himself  in  extending  his  own  kingdom. 
After  reducing,  therefore,  various  fortresses  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  he  invaded  Samaria,  cap- 
tured Sychem,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  for  200  years  had  been  a  con- 
stant offence  to  his  subjects.  Then,  b.o.  129,  turning  his 
arms  against  the  Idumseans,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  southern  part  of  Judaea,  he  vanquished 
them  in  battle,  and  offered  them  the  choice  of  leaving 
the  country,  or  adopting  the  Jewish  religion.  They 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  submitted  to  circumcision, 
and  became  so  completely  identified  with  their  con- 
querors, that  their  name  as  an  independent  power  hence- 
forth disappears. 

During  the  next  20  years  Judsea  eiyoyed  profound 
peace  under  the  energetic  government  of  Hyrcanus,  who 
r^ewed  the  treaties  with  Kome,  and  secured  his  sub- 
jects from  foreign  aggression.  At  length,  b.o.  iio,  he 
resolved  to  overpower  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  en- 
trasted  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  his  two  sons, 
Aiistobtdus  and  Antigonus.  Twice  the  Samaritans  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  prince  of  Damas- 
cus, who  was  twice  defeated  by  the  Jewish  forces,  and 
at  length,  after  an  obstinate  defence  which  lasted  an 
entire  year,  their  capital  fell,  and  with  Scythopolis  and 
other  towns,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conquetot^. 

^  Samaria  Itself  was  now  ntzed  to  the  ground,  the  \uiW.  on 
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During  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  Hyrcanns  had 
raised  his  nation  to  a  height  of  greater  power  and  dig- 
nity than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  since  the  return  from  the 
Captivity.  But  while  triumphant  abroad,  his  domestic 
peace  began  to  be  troubled  by  serious  dissensions  be- 
tween two  rival  parties,  now  rapidly  growing  in  power, 
the  PJiarisees  and  Sadducees,  An  examination  of  their 
respective  tenets  may  be  reserved  for  another  place. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  sutficiont  to  say  that  Hyrca- 
uus  was  an  adherent  of  the  Pharisaic  p^rty,  till  a  cha- 
racteristic incident  induced  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
their  rivals.  Towards  the  close  of  his  administration  he 
invited  the  chiefs  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  banquet,  and  re- 
quested them  to  inform  him  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty  towards  God  or  man.  All  the  guests 
with  one  accord  testified  to  his  blameless  integrity,  and 
praised  his  government,  save  one,  Eleazar,  who  affirmed 
that  he  ought  to  resign  the  high-priesthood,  because  his 
mother  had  once  been  a  captive,  and  it  was  doubtful 
AV'hether  he  was  descended  from  Aaron,  or  from  a 
heathen.  Indignant  at  this  calumnious  charge,  Hyrca- 
nus  demanded  the  trial  of  Eleazar  for  aspersions  upon 
his  character.  By  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  the 
sentence  was  limited  to  scourging  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  priest-king,  considering  this  a  proof  of  hostility 
to  himself,  listened  to  the  representations  of  Jonathan, 
a  Sadducee,  that  the  rival  faction  was  bent  on  lowering 
his  sovereign  power,  and  henceforth  alienated  himself 
entirely  from  the  Pharisaic  party,  and  deposed  from 
their  high  offices  many  who  had  been  the  firmest  sup' 
porters  of  his  dynasty^ 

Escaping  the  fate  of  the  older  members  of  the  Mac- 

which  it  had  stood  being  full  of  springs,  was  pierced  with 
trenches,  and  the  site  of  the  city  flooded  and  converted  into 
a  pool  of  water.     Jos.  Ant,  xiu.  lo.  3. 
^  Job,  Ant,  xin.  10.  6. 
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cabsean  family,  Hyrcanus  died  in  peace,  B.o.  io6,  be- 
qaeathiDg  the  sovereignty  to  his  wife.  And  now  the 
dedine  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty  rapidly  set  in.  Aristo- 
bxilos,  the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  seized  the  supremo 
power,  flung  his  mother  into  prison,  and  starved  her  to 
death.  He  also  imprisoned  three  of  his  four  brothers, 
sparing  but  one,  Antigonus,  the  next  in  age  to  himself. 
Amiming  the  diadem  and  the  royal  title,  he  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in 
Syria,  and  turning  his  arms  against  Itursea,  a  district 
south  of  Anti-Libanus,  forced  the  inhabitants,  like  the 
Idomseans,  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  religion,  on  pain  of 
being  expelled  from  their  country.  During  this  expe- 
dition he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  leave  his 
brother  Antigonus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  As  he  had  no  children,  his  queen  Salome, 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  would,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  be  expected  to  marry  Antigonus ;  but  such 
was  her  aversion  to  him,  that  she  resolved  to  com- 
pass his  death  rather  than  be  united  with  him  iu 
marriage  ^ 

An  opportunity  scon  presented  itself  for  carrying 
out  her  design.  Successful  in  subjugating  Itursea,  An- 
tigonps  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles hastened  to  the  Temple,  with  his  body-guard, 
to  offer  up  his  petitions  for  his  brother's  recovery.  This 
act  was  represented  to  Aristobulus  as  covering  a  sedi- 
tious design  against  his  own  life.  Scarcely  able  to  credit 
such  a  calumny,  the  king,  who  still  lay  sick  in  his  chamber 
in  the  tower  of  Baris,  desired  that  his  brother  should 
appear  before  him,  but  without  arms.  A  dark  under- 
ground passage  led  from  the  Temple  to  the  tower,  and 
here,  by  the  queen's  connivance,  a  company  of  soldiers 

1  HaphaWa  History  of  the  Jews,  il.  103. 
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was  stationed  with  instructions  to  put  Antigonns  t( 
death  if  he  appeared  clad  in  armour.  She  then  caused 
it  to  be  represented  to  the  unfortunate  prince  that  i1 
was  the  royal  will  he  should  appear  in  a  suit  of  splendic 
armour,  which  his  brother  wished  to  see.  Thus  deoeivec 
he  entered  the  undeiground  passage,  and  was  instantli 
assassinated.  What  had  occurred  was  reported  to  Ari 
stobulus,  and  brought  on  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  his  ma 
lady  followed  by  an  excessive  hsemorrhage.  A  slaTi 
bore  away  the  vessel  into  which  the  blood  had  flowed 
and  stumbling  on  the  very  spot  where  Antigonus  hac 
been  murdered,  caused  the  blood  of  the  two  brothen 
to  mingle  on  the  floor.  A  cry  of  horror  rang  througl 
the  palace  and  reaching  the  ears  of  the  king,  rousec 
a  wish  to  know  the  cause.  For  some  time  his  attmid 
ants  refused  to  tell  the  truth,  but  at  length  he  foroec 
them  to  declare  what  had  occurred,  and  had  no  soono 
heard  it  than  he  was  seized  with  such  an  agony  o; 
remorse  that  he  instantly  expired. 

After  this  tragical  event,  Alexander  Jannseus,  th< 
eldest  of  the  imprisoned  brothers,  was  placed  upon  th< 
throne,  b.o.  104.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disordere( 
condition  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  he  turned  his  arm 
against  Moab,  Gilead,  Ammon,  and  Arabia  Petrsea,  an( 
after  several  successes  laid  siege  to  the  port  of  Ptole 
mais.  The  inhabitants  called  in  the  aid  of  Ptolem; 
Lathyrus,  who  came  to  their  aid  with  an  army  of  30,001 
men.  But  no  sooner  did  he  appear  before  the  gates,  tha] 
the  very  party  which  had  invoked  his  aid  refused  t< 
admit  him.  On  this  he  turned  his  arms  against  Gaza 
and  Jannseus,  while  pretending  to  negotiate  with  hin 
for  a  friendly  surrender  of  the  place,  secretly  coi 
responded  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  the  queen  o 
Egypt,  and  besought  her  aid  in  expelling  him  fron 
the  country.  Discovering  this,  Ptolemy  marched  int 
Jadsea,  defeated  Alexander  with  enormous  loss,  and  t 
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Bpread  the  terror  of  his  name,  fell  npon  some  Tillages, 
mm^ered  the  women  and  children,  and  cutting  their 
bodies  in  pieces  boiled  their  flesh. 

The  kingdom  of  Judaea  would  now  have  been  totally 
lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  an  Egyptian 
anny  led  by  two  Jews  of  Alexandria.  They  drove  La- 
thyms  into  Coelesyria,  and  once  more  restored  to  Jan- 
nsens  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  who  now  embarked 
on  fresh  expeditions  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  cap- 
tored  Gadara,  Kaphia,  and  Anthedon,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Gaza. 

But  the  domestic  discords,  which  had  distracted  the 
rrfgn  of  Hyrcanus,  broke  out  with  tenfold  violence  in 
that  of  his  son.  The  Pharisees  had  by  this  time  gained 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  over  the  people. 
Detesting  their  turbulence  and  lofty  pretensions,  Alex- 
ander attached  himself  to  the  Sadducaic  faction,  and 
thus  brought  down  upon  himself  the  concentrated  hatred 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  aspersing 
bis  name  and  character.  At  length  their  opposition 
took  a  more  violent  turn,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  the  priest-king,  clad  in  his  gorgeous  robes, 
was  officiating  before  the  altar,  they  excited  the  people 
to  fling  at  him  the  citrons,  which  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  carry  in  their  hands  at  this  feast,  and  to 
deny  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood.  A  fearful  out- 
break ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Alexander  ordered 
Ins  body-guard  to  fall  on  the  unarmed  multitude,  and 
dew  upwards  of  6000. 

To  obviate  a  recurrence  of  such  insults,  he  next 
caused  a  wooden  partition  to  be  erected  between  the 
court  of  the  priests  and  that  of  the  people,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Pisidian  and  Cilician  mercenaries. 
But  a  defeat  ho  sustained,  while  carrying  on  an  expe- 
dition in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  the  ei^'dl 
for  a  general  rising,  which  resulted  in  civil  war  caxn^^ 
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on  for  upwards  of  six  years,  and  marked  by  the  mos 
shocking  barbarities  on  both  sides. 

At  first  Jannaeus  met  with  much  success,  but  oi 
endeavouring  to  come  to  terms  with  his  subjects,  the; 
declared  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  short  of  lii 
death,  and  even  invoked  the  aid  of  Demetrius  £ucha3 
rus,  king  of  Syria,  and  in  a  battle  near  Shechem  utterl; 
routed  the  priest-king,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  mercenaries 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  rallied  fresh  troops 
drove  Demetrius  from  the  country,  and  took  the  ma 
jority  of  his  rebellious  subjects  prisoners  in  the  fortresi 
of  Bethone.  Returning  to  Jerusalem  he  crucified  iSdc 
of  them  in  one  day,  and  seated  at  a  banquet  surroundec 
by  his  concubines,  caused  their  wives  and  children  to  b< 
shun  before  their  eyes,  and  glutted  his  vengeance  wit! 
the  spectacle  of  their  dying  agonies. 

This  shocking  act,  which  won  for  him  the  title  ol 
"the  Thracian,"  shews  how  terribly  the  Asmonean  princef 
were  degenerating.  Externally,  indeed,  the  country 
appeared  to  be  prosperous,  for  the  realm  of  Jannseuf 
extended  over  Samaria,  and  Idumsea,  the  entire  westen 
seaboard  from  Strata's  Tower  to  Rhinocomra,  and  s 
considerable  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  the  tempei 
neither  of  prince  nor  people  was  the  same  as  in  the 
times  of  Mattathias  and  Judas,  and  evil  days  were  a1 
hand. 

Four  years  after  his  triumph  over  his  rebellious  sub 
jects,  Alexander  Jannseus  died,  B.C.  79,  having  on  hii 
death-bed  advised  his  queen  Alexandra  to  ally  herseli 
closely  with  the  Pharisaic  faction,  as  being  alone  able  tc 
control  the  people.  Acting  on  this  advice,  she  convened 
the  most  eminent  of  that  faction,  and  entrusted  to  them 
the  entire  management  of  alSairs.  Upon  this  their  con^ 
duct  underwent  an  instant  change;  the  highest  honours 
were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
prieathood.  was  conferred  on  his  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  II, 
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PART  IV. 

DECLINE    OF    THE     ASMONBAN    DYNASTY; 
INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  AND 
RISE  OF  THE  HERODIAN  FAMILY. 

CHAPTER  L 

EYRCANUS  11.  AND  ARISTOBULUS;  POMPEIUS 

AND  CRASSUS. 

B.  C.  79-53. 

BESIDES  the  new  high-priest,  Alexander  had  left 
another  son  named  Aristobulus,  a  man  of  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  temper,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
dislike  of  his  mother's  proceedings.  Placing  himself  at 
Hie  head  of  the  now  offended  and  persecuted  Sadducees, 
lie  encouraged  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  triumph- 
int  Pharisees,  and  so  far  prevailed  with  the  queen, 
diat  the  leaders  of  the  Sadducaic  faction  were  allowed 
;o  retire  to  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  kingdom. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  himself  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
io  Damascus,  to  check  the  depredations  of  Ptolemy,  who 
^)Temed  a  small  independent  kingdom  at  Chalds^.  The 
roong  prince  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
iiim  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  began 
io  form  designs  of  usurping  the  kingdom. 

After  a  successful  reign  of  9  years,  queen  Alexandra 
iied,  B.C.  69,  and  the  Pharisaic  party  immediately  placed 
Byrcanus  II.  on  the  throne.  Tliis  was  regarded  as  the 
4gnal  for  definite  action  by  Aristobulus.  Quickly  sum- 
^ning  his  adherents  from  the  frontier  cities,  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem,  where  the  partisans  of  Hyrcanus 
leizing  his  wife  and  children,  placed  them  as  hostages 
U  the  Tower  of  Baris,  and  then  prepared  to  meet  the 
Uyader  at  Jericho  ^    But  so  strongly  did  the  feeling  ot 

1  Jos.  Ant,  xiJL  16.  3,  *  Joa.  Ant,  XIY.  i.  "2. 
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the  army  declare  itself  in  favour  of  Anstobulos,  and  so 
many  were  the  desertions  to  his  side,  including  even  not 
a  few-  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  that  Hyrcanus  fdl 
back  upon  Jerusalem,  and  with  such  of  his  adherents  as 
still  remained  faithful  took  refuge  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  Temple.  But  provisions  failing  them,  they  were 
unable  to  stand  a  lengthened  siege,  and  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  Aristobulus,  who  thus  obtained  posseft- 
sion  of  the  entire  kingdom,  while  his  brother,  who  was 
of  a  feeble  and  indolent  disposition,  retired  into  private 
life  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months. 

But  now  a  different  actor  appeared  upon  the  scenes 
destined  to  prove  a  far  more  fatal  enemy  to  the  Asmo- 
nean  dynasty,  and  to  raise  his  own  house  upon  its  nii]i& 
This  was  Antipater,  the  son  of  an  officer  who  had  beoi 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  bad 
been  appointed  governor  of  Idumsea.  A  man  of  great 
courage,  astuteness,  and  decision,  he  had  acquired  a  conh 
plete  mastery  over  the  feeble  Hyrcanus,  and  in  concert 
with  the  Pharisees  repeatedly  urged  him  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  throne,  but  for  a  long  time  the  indolent 
prince  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to  his  suggestions 
At  length,  by  representing  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  fly  with  himself  to 
the  court  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  whom  he  induced^ 
by  promising  to  restore  twelve  frontier  cities  which  Jaa- 
nseus  had  taken  and  united  to  Judsea,  to  espouse  his 
cause.  At  the  head  of  50,000  men  Aretas  marched  into 
the  country,  and  being  joined  by  the  partisans  of  Hyrca- 
nus, defeated  Aristobulus,  and  closely  besieged  him  \t 
the  Temple-fortress  at  Jerusalem^.  The  feast  of  th< 
Passover  drew  near,  during  which  even  heathen  general) 
had  been  wont  to  allow  the  sacrificial  victims  to  be  in 
troduced  into  the  city.    But  such  was  the  fury  of  th< 

^  J08.  Ant.  XIV.  a,  I. 
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val  claunants  for  the  supreme  power  that  even  this 
tdnlgence  was  refused  to  the  besieged.  When  Aristo- 
ulus  let  down  baskets  from  the  top  of  the  wall  with 
ooo  drachmas  of  silver  for  each  victim,  the  besiegers 
Dok  the  money,  but  returned  the  baskets  empty,  or,  as 
ome  say,  even  laden  with  swine  ^ 

At  this  juncture  news  reached  Jerusalem  that  a  Bo- 
Btn  army  had  seized  Damascus,  and  was  advancing  to- 
rards  the  country.  Bent  on  their  plan  of  establidiing 
iimiversal  empire,  the  great  republic  of  the  West  was 
Mw  busily  engaged  in  those  wars,  which  gradually  placed 
kt  her  feet  the  old  Asiatic  monarchies.  The  Syrian 
cfa^gdom,  since  b.o.  83,  had  passed  into  the  power  of 
Qgnnes,  king  of  Armenia.  This  monarch,  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Pompeias,  b.  0.  66,  and  the  ancient  realm  of  the  Seleu- 
jd»  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Retiring 
nmself  into  lesser  Armenia,  the  conqueror  placed  his 
jentenants  Scaurus  and  Gabinius  at  Antioch  and  Da- 
nuucas,  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Syrian  Empire. 

This  intelligence  determined  both  brothers  to  try 
l&d  secure  the  aid  of  these  powerful  arbitrators,  and 
tbeir  emissaries  soon  appeared  before  Scaurus  at  Damas- 
QM^  with  400  talents.  The  Roman  general  at  first  hesi- 
titod  which  side  to  espouse,  but  at  length  reflecting  that 
Aiiitobulus  was  in  possession  of  the  Temple-fortress, 
mi  therefore  of  the  treasures,  he  ordered  Aretas  to 
vittidraw,  and  break  up  the  siege'.  The  Arabian  chief 
tu  forced  to  comply,  and  taking  with  him  Hyrcanua 
ikI  Antipater  marched  away  with  his  army,  but  not 
More  Aristobulus  had  sallied  forth  and  inflicted  upon 
i  a  considerable  loss. 

His  triumph,  however,  was  shortlived.    Before  long 

1  Milraan,  Histcyry  of  the  Jews,  n.  42. 
«  Job.  Ant.  xiv,  2.  $;  B,  /.  i.  6.  3. 
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Pompeius  arrived  in  person  at  Damascus^  and  twelve 
kings  crowded  together  to  pay  him  homage.  The  king 
of  Egypt  brought  him  a  crown  worth  ^ooo  pieces  of  gold, 
Aristobulus  sent  him  a  golden  vine  upon  a  square  mounts 
the  leaves  and  branches  most  skilfully  wrought,  be- 
neath which  were  lions,  deer,  and  other  animals  in  life- 
like attitude^.  His  present  was  accepted,  but  instead 
of  his  own  name,  that  of  his  father  was  inscribed  upon 
it,  and  after  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  each  brotho', 
the  conqueror  declared  that  they  must  attend  and  plead 
their  cause  before  him  in  person  early  in  the  following 
year  b.c.  63. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  brothers  appeared,  a^ 
tended  by  numerous  witnesses  in  support  of  their  re- 
spective claims,  as  also  by  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Pompeius  listened  with  attention  to  their  aigor 
ments,  and  then  closed  tho  conference  by  announdif 
his  purpose  of  settling  the  question  in  person  at  Jers- 
salem,  intending  first  to  subjugate  Aretas  and  to  coi- 
quer  Petra.  The  impetuous  Aristobulus,  divining  thit 
the  decision  would  be  adverse  to  his  interests,  prepared 
for  resistance  by  flinging  himself  into  the  fortress  rf 
Alexandrium,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerua*- 
lem,  a  position  well  adapted  for  resisting  an  approach 
to  his  capital. 

Professing  the  greatest  indignation  at  this  condttflti 
and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  invading  Arabia  by 
the  timely  submission  of  Aretas,  Pompeius  marclirf 
through  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  besieged 
the  impetuous  Asmonean  in  liis  stronghold.  After  threA 
fruitless  interviews,  Aristobulus  was  forced  to  aSgH 
written  orders  for  the  surrender  of  all  his  stronghddB^ 
and  on  promise  of  obedience  was  liberated.  Fleeing  to 
Jerusalem,  he  now  betook  himself  to  the  Temple-foH- 

^  Joa.  Awl.  "x.i\.  "i,  1. 
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9,  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  Pompeius  advanced  to 
icho^,  where  his  soldiers  were  struck  with  admiration 
the  beautifdl  palm-groves  and  balsam-trees  of  that 
pic  region,  and  then  pressed  on  to  Jerusalem.  The 
rtizans  of  Hyrcanus,  who  were  the  most  numerous, 
ew  open  the  gates,  those  of  Aristobulus  remained 
iiin  their  stronghold,  and  resolutely  refused  the  sum- 
QS  of  the  Roman  general  to  surrender. 
On  this  Pompeius  sent  to  Tyre"  for  his  military  en- 
168,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour 
'three  months'.  It  might  have  been  protracted  still 
iger,  but  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  by  the  Jews 
the  Sabbath-day.  At  length  the  largest  of  the  towers 
ft  thrown  down  by  one  of  the  battering  engines,  and 
melius  Faustus,  a  son  of  Sylla,  mounted  the  breach, 
d  the  day  was  gained  b.o.  63.  A  terrible  carnage 
w  ensued,  during  which  the  priests  remained  unmoved 
the  altar,  and  continued  their  solemn  services,  pour- 
1;  their  drink-offerings,  and  burning  their  incense,  till 
3y  were  themselves  stricken  down.  The  conqueror 
tered  the  Temple,  and,  amidst  the  horror  of  the  Jews, 
plored  the  total  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
md,  to  his  great  amazement,  neither  symbols,  nor  sta- 
38,  nor  representation  of  .any  deity  \  He  surveyed  with 
icrest  the  sacred  vessels,  the  golden  altar  of  incense, 
s  golden  candlestick,  and  the  Temple  treasures,  but 
th  politic  generosity  left  them  imtouched.  He  then 
lered  the  sacred  enclosure  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
o&nation  of  his  soldiers,  nominated  Hyrcanus  to  the 
;;h-priesthood,  though  without  the  royal  diadem,  and 
nfined  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  to  Judsea.  The 
lis  of  the  city  having  been  demolished,  he  then  set 
i  for  Rome,  taking  with  him  the  captive  Aristobulus, 

1  Jos.  B,  J,  I.  6.  6.  *  Job.  B,  /.  i.  7.  ^. 

'  Liv.  Epit.  102. 
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as  also  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters  to  grace  hi 
splendid  triumph. 

On  the  way,  however,  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  c 
the  captive  king,  managed  to  effect  his  escape,  and  re 
turned  to  Judsea,  where,  rallying  round  him  the  pai 
tisans  of  his  father,  he  seized  the  fortresses  of  Alexan 
drium,  Hyrcania,  and  Machserus,  and  began  to  attack  th* 
adherents  of  Hyrcanus.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  a 
the  invader,  and  unable  to  make  head  against  him  them 
selves,  the  ethnarch  and  Antipater  called  in  the  aid  o 
the  Romans,  and  Gabinius,  who  had  been  appointee 
prefect  of  Syria,  b.o.  57,  deputed  Marcus  Antonius,  M 
master  of  the  horse,  to  render  the  required  assistance 
Antonius,  having  defeated  the  invader  in  a  short  eo 
gagement,  shut  him  up  in  the  stronghold  of  Alex 
andrium,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Gabinius  forced  him,  afto 
a  somewhat  protracted  siege,  to  purchase  his  life  \f, 
the  surrender  of  the  three  fortresses,  which  were  nov 
demolished^. 

Gabinius  now  employed  himself  in  completely  reor 
ganizing  the  government  of  the  country.  Hitherto  th^ 
nominal  power  had  centred  in  Hyrcanus.  Now  he  it% 
deprived  of  even  this  semblance  of  authority,  which  wa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  five  independea 
senates  or  Sanhedrins  being  established,  the  first  sittini 
at  Jerusalem,  the  second  at  Jericho,  the  third  at  Gadara 
the  fourth  at  Amathus,  the  fifth  at  Sepphoris\  Thes^ 
arrangements  made  for  destroying  the  influence  of  th« 
capital  as  a  centre  of  union,  Gabinius  returned  to  Syrisi 
But  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  Aristobulus  himsel 
reappeared,  having  escaped  from  Rome  with  his  youngei 
son,  Antigonus.  He  was,  however,  more  quickly  dis- 
posed of  even  than  Alexander  had  been,  for  the  prefecl 
of  Syria  instantly  dispatched  a  force  against  him,  and 

^  Jos.  5.  /.  1.  8.  5  •,  Ant.  "xn.  Sj,  1—v 
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haying  overpowered  his  adherents,  sent  him  back  as  a 
prisoner  to  Eome  with  his  son^  who  was  afterwards, 
however,  released. 

Gabinius  now  proceeded  with  Antonius  to  !E^;ypt  to 
0ace  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne,  and  both  gene- 
nk  were  strenuously  assisted  by  Hyrcanus  and  Anti- 
pater,  who  sent  supplies  for  their  armies,  and  ui^ed  the 
Jews  at  Leontopolis  to  befriend  them  in  like  manner. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  ab^nce  of  the  legions,  Alex- 
ander made  a  second  attempt  to  recover  the  supreme 
power,  but  only  to  be  a  second  time  defeated  near 
Mount  Tabor  by  the  Roman  commanders  on  their  return 
from  Egypt,  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men. 

The  next  year,  b.o.  54,  the  prefect  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  where  numerous  charges  of  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion were  preferred  against  him,  and  though  defended 
by  Cicero  he  was  ignominiously  banished  \  The  cele- 
brated triumvir  Marcus  Crassus  now  succeeded  to  the 
prefecture  of  Syria,  a  man  of  mean  abilities,  but  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  unbounded  avarice.  Armed  like 
Pompeius  with  proconsular  authority  for  five  years,  and 
empowered  to  maintain  as  large  a  force  as  he  might 
see  fit,  and  to  carry  on  wars  without  consulting  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  Crassus  resolved  on  en- 
tering upon  a  war  with  Parthia.  Hurrying  to  his  pro- 
Tinoe,  with  some  of  the  troops  he  had  already  collected, 
be  stored  Jerusalem,  attracted  by  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  treasury  of  its  Temple  contained  2,000  talents, 
equivalent  to  nearly  ^2,000,000  sterling,  besides  vessels 
<tf  gold  and  silver  to  an  almost  equal  amount.  The  Jews 
were  powerless  to  resist  his  intentions,  but  Eleazar,  the 
guardian  of  the  Temple,  offered  him  a  solid  bar  of  gold, 
weighing  nearly  1,000  pounds,  concealed  in  a  beam  of 
wood,  on  condition  that  he  left  the  rest  of  the  trea- 

^  "^enivale's  J2(?mans  und€r  the  Empire^  I.  381,  i&i. 
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sures  untouched.  Crassus  solemnly  promised  to  b 
satisfied  with  this  huge  ingot,  took  it»  and  then  in  def 
ance  of  his  plighted  faith,  robbed  the  Temple  of  all  th 
treasures  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  not  sparing  even  th 
sacred  vessels.  The  total  amount  he  carried  off  is  sail 
to  have  been  worth  upwards  of  10,000  Attic  talents 
and  consisted  of  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  during  1 
hundred  years  the  annual  contributions  of  Jews  fron 
well-nigh  every  quarter  of  the  world  had  amassed  \  H< 
then  set  out  against  the  Parthians,  crossed  the  Ea 
phrates,  and  plunged  into  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopo 
tamia,  to  be  defeated  with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  entin 
army  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Carrhse,  b.o.  53. 

CHAPTER   II. 

ANTIPATER  AND  HEROD;  JULIUS  CJESAR 

AND  ANTONIUS. 

B.  C.  53-41. 

MISFORTUNE  seemed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  d 
every  Roman  general  that  interfered  in  the  aflBurs 
of  Judaea.  Gabinius  was  ignominiously  exiled,  Crassns 
perished  miserably  in  a  foreign  land,  and  now  the  difr 
astrous  issue  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.o.  48,  drove 
Pompeius  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  there  to  perish  by  the 
blow  of  an  assassin. 

A  new  actor  now  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Master 
of  Rome,  nominated  dictator  for  the  second  time,  Julin^ 
Csesar  repaired  to  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  his  rival,  and  > 
few  days  after  his  death  arrived  at  Alexandria.  For  ib< 
purpose  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  he  hadlibc 
rated  Aristobulus,  and  sent  him  to  Palestine  with  t^ 
legions  to  overawe  Syria.  But  the  partisans  of  Voti- 
peius  managed  to  poison  him  on  the  way,  and  Scipi' 

^  Job,  Ant.  xiv.  7.  a ;  B.  J",  i.  ft.  ft,  ^\  "SAALmwi,  n.  51. 
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who  held  the  command  in  Syria,  seized  his  son  Alex- 
ander, and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  after  a  mock 
trial  at  Antioch\ 

The  supremacy  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  Hyr- 
canus,  or  rather  of  his  minister  Antipater,  who  really 
ruled  in  his  name.    With  prudent  alacrity  the  wily 
Idumsean  completely  changed  his  tactics,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  Caesar.    Re- 
solyed  to  settle  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  determined  to  uphold  the 
daims  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  completely  won  bis  heart, 
this  general  embarked  in  a  war,  in  which  for  some  time 
be  was  exposed  to  great  danger  on  account  of  the  small 
ntunber  of  his  troops.    Antipater  seized  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  a  prudent  activity  cto  his  behalf.    He  as- 
sisted his  ally,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  marching 
to  his  relief,  he  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Pelu- 
aum,  he  conciliated  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  opposite  party,  and  received  wounds  in 
ahnost  every  part  of  his  body  2,  while  fighting  on  his 


Csesar  was  not  slow  to  declare  his  gratitude.  Having 
brought  the  Egyptian  war  to  a  close  b.c.  47,  he  conferred 
^ipou  his  friend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and 
^  the  same  time  at  his  request  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
the  high-priesthood  ^  But  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  now  appeared  before  him,  and  breaking  forth  into 
^he  fiercest  accusations  against  Antipater,  charged  him 
with  cruelty  towards  himself,  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
**id  an  insincere  friendship  for  his  patron.  The  Idu- 
^^'ftan  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Throwing  open  his 
y^flt,  he  exposed  the  numerous  wounds  he  had  received 
^  Caesar^s  cause,  and  protested  his  innocence  and  fide- 

j  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  7.  4.         2  j^g  jj^^  jjy^  8.  I ;  B.  J.  1. 9.  <>. 
J08.  A  2^.  XIV.  8.  3;  £.  J,  I.  g.  5, 
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lity.  The  Dictator  could  not  resist  such  an  appe 
appointed  him  procurator  of  Judsea,  and  granted  hi 
permission  to  restore  the  ruined  fortifications  of  Jex 
salem^ 

Haying  made  these  arrangements  Csesar  mardu 
through  Syria  towards  Pontus,  to  attack  Phamaces,  tl 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  had  defeated  one 
his  lieutenants.  Antipater  conducted  him  beyond  ti 
Syrian  frontiers,  and  returning  to  Jerusalem,  commena 
rebuilding  the  walls  which  had  been  overthrown  1 
Pompey.  He  then  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  counti 
suppressing  tumults,  and  exhorting  all  to  submit  to  t] 
rule  of  Hyrcanus ;  soon  waxing  bolder,  and  taking  a« 
vantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  nominal  sovereign,  1 
appointed  his  eldest  son  Phasael,  military  governor  * 
Judsea,  and  conferred  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  on  h 
younger  son  Herod,  afterwards  Herod  the  Great 

Though  but  a  youth  of  15,  according  to  Josephus 
but  more  probably  of  25*,  the  new  governor  of  Galilei 
soon  began  to  give  signs  of  that  decision  of  characU 
which  subsequently  distinguished  him.  Turning  h 
energies  against  nimieroiis  robber  bands,  who  infestc 
his  province  as  also  the  confines  of  Syria,  he  put 
death  Hezekias,  one  of  their  notorious  chiefs,  wi 
nearly  all  his  associates.  Such  energy  and  determiii 
tion  won  the  delighted  approval  of  the  Syrians,  who  saJ 
his  praises  in  their  villages  and  cities^,  and  not  U 
of  Sextus  Csesar,  the  new  president  of  that  province. 

But  the  news  of  these  successes  of  the  young  n» 
fiUed  Hyrcanus  and  many  of  the  national  party  at  J 
rusalem  with  indignation.  The  priest-king  felt  that  t: 
family  of- Antipater  was  everything,  while  he  him9 
was  nothing.    Herod  was,  therefore,  summoned  befc 

^  Jos.  B,  J.  I.  10.  2,  3 ;  AnU  XIV.  8.  5. 

2  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  9.  2.  2  Merivale,  ni.  377. 

^  Joa»  Ant,  XIV.  9.  2 ;  5.  J.  i.  10.  «>. 
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the  SaDhedrin  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  patting  so 
many  to  death  without  a  trial.    He  came,  not  in  the 
garb  of  a  suppliant,  but  clothed  in  purple,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  escort,  and  bore  with  him  a  letter  from 
Sextus  Caesar,  ordering  his  acquittal  of  the  capital 
charged    The  great  council  was  terrified.    Not  a  man 
dared  to  lift  his  voice  to  accuse  him,  backed  as  he  wajs 
by  the  terrible  power  of  the  Roman  governor,  save 
Sameas,  or  Shammai,  one  of  the  most  learned  Rabbis, 
and  a  man  of  unblemished  character.    He  sternly  re- 
buked the  accused  for  the  haughty  independence  he 
had  evinced,  and  the  others,  emboldened  by  his  con- 
duct, were  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death*. 
Hyrcanus  now  interposed,  and  secretly  advised  Herod 
to  fly  from  the  city.    He  took  the  advice  and  hurried  to 
Damascus,  where  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sextus 
Gsesar,  and  in  consideration  of  a  heavy  bribe,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Coelesyria  and  Samaria.    Burning 
^th  rage,  he  now  gathered  an  army,  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  and  would  have  taken  summary  vengeance 
on  his  opponents,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  his  father  and  brother,  who  advised  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  acquittal  and  draw  off  his  troops. 

Two  years  afterwards,  b.  o.  44,  Csesar  was  assassi- 
lutted  on  the  Ides  of  March,  in  the  senate-house  at 
^me.  Cassius,  the  chief  conspirator,  betook  himself 
^  Syria,  to  secure  the  troops  stationed  at  Apamea', 
*ttd  began  to  impose  heavy  tribute  on  the  various  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Syrian  provinces.  Palestine  was 
i^sessed  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  7cx)  talents  of 
"^Iver*,  and  Antipater  commissioned  his  son  Herod  to 
^Uect  the  contribution  from  Galilee,  while  Malichus,  a 
powerful  Jew,  and  principal  adherent  of  Hyrcanus,  col- 

^  See  Merivale,  m,  375.  »  Jos.  ^nt.  XIV.  9.  \, 

J08.  ^.  J^.  I.  II.  I.  4  jQg^  ^^^^  x_^^^  ^^.  ^^ 
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lected  the  rest.  With  characteristic  tact,  Herod  em- 
ployed himself  diligently  in  raising  his  quota,  and  re- 
pairing to  Cassius  with  loo  talents,  gained  his  heart} 
good  will,  while  Malichus  so  incensed  him  by  his  dilato- 
riness,  that  he  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not 
Hyrcanus  soothed  the  Roman's  anger  by  the  present  of 
another  loo  talents^ 

The  influence  of  Antipater  on  this  occason  Malichus 
deemed  unendurable.  He  saw  that  his  patron  Hyr- 
canus was  rapidly  losing  even  the  semblance  of  power, 
and  he  resolved  to  compass  the  Idumsean's  death.  Sus- 
pecting his  designs,  Antipater  fled  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  collected  a  body  of  men  to  defend  himself.  But 
persuaded  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless,  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwardi 
poisoned  with  a  glass  of  wine  at  an  entertainment  in 
the  high-priest's  palace,  b.  o.  43.  Herod  would  have 
instantly  avenged  his  father's  murder,  but  Phasael  per- 
suaded him  to  bide  his  time,  and  the  brothers  celebrat- 
ed their  father's  obsequies  with  the  greatest  splendour, 
pretending  t6  believe  the  assassin's  assertion  of  inno- 
cence. Before  long,  an  opportunity  of  revenge  presented 
itself.  On  the  capture  of  Laodicea  by  Cassius,  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  the  surroimding  provinces  assembled, 
bearing  gifts  and  crowns.  Amongst  the  rest  came  Hyr- 
canus and  Malichus,  and  on  the  way  stayed  at  Tyre^ 
where  Herod,  who  had  joined  them,  invited  them  to  a 
banquet,  and  sending  secret  instructions  to  the  Roman 
soldiers,  caused  Malichus  to  be  dispatched  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  feeble  Hyrcanus  witnessed  the  bloody  deed, 
and  immediately  fainted  away,  but  no  sooner  heard  that 
it  had  been  done  by  command  of  Cassius,  than  he 
acquiesced,  and  denounced  Malichus  as  the  enemy  oi 
his  country. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  virtual  supremacy  lay  in 

^  Jos.  -S.  /.  I.  II.  %\  Aut.  TUN.  11, 1. 
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the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Antipater,  and  that  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus  could  but  struggle  in  vain  against  their 
influence.  It  was  not,  however,  their  interest  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  high-priest,  and  Herod  for 
the  sake  of  conciliating  the  people,  who  still  clung  with 
luabated  devotion  to  that  noble  race,  resolved  to  ally 
hhnself  with  a  princess  of  the  Asmonean  family.  He 
had  ah*eady  married  Doris,  a  native  of  Judsea,  and  by 
her  had  become  the  father  of  a  son  Antipater.  He  now 
was  betrothed  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  grand- 
(laughter  of  Hyrcanus,  the  flEtmous  Mariamne,  who  was 
u  yet  a  child. 

Meanwhile,  B.0. 42,  the  forces  of  Bratus  and  Cassius 
had  met  their  opponents  Antonius  and  Octavius  on  the 
hloody  field  of  Philippi,  and  had  sustained  a  disastrous 
defeat  The  conquerors  separated ;  Octavius  departed 
for  Italy,  Antonius  for  Asia.  On  his  arrival  in  Bithynia, 
ft  number  of  influential  Jews  waited  upon  Antonius  with 
hitter  complaints  against  Phasael  and  Herod ^,  but 
Herod  plied  him  with  such  heavy  bribes,  that  the  depu- 
tation withdrew  •  unable  to  effect  anything.  Shortly 
afterwards  another  deputation  met  him  at  Daphne 
near  Antioch,  and  vidth  them  came  Hyrcanus.  The 
^man  listened  to  their  complaints,  and  then  turning  to 
the  high-priest,  asked  whom  he  deemed  best  fitted  to 
nile  the  country  ?  Influenced  probably  by  the  projected 
alliance  between  Herod  and  his  grand-daughter,  he 
named  the  brothers.  Antonius,  who  had  been  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  their  father  Antipater,  when  he 
accompanied  Gabinius  to  Egypt',  readily  assented  and 
named  them  tetrarchs  of  Judsea,nor  could  a  subsequent 
deputation  of  1000  Jews,  who  waited  upon  him  at  Tyre, 
avail  to  alter  his  decision^. 

^  Job.  B.  J.  I.  11.  4;  Ant.  xrv.  12.  1. 

2  See  above^  V'  7^- 

3  Job.  £.  J,  I.  12.  6;  Ant.  XIV.  13.  i,  1. 
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A  single  obstacle  to  the  complete  saccess  of  t 
brothers  still  remained  in  the  person  of  Antigonns.  ] 
had  already  made  an  Ineffectual  attempt  to  recoYer  t 
throne,  and  now  assistance  appeared  in  an  utterly  v 
expected  quarter.  While  Antonius  was  wasting  his  tii 
in  the  society  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  the  Pi 
thians,  under  Facorus,  entered  Syria,  overran  the  whc 
country,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sidon  « 
Ptolemais.  Antigonus  resolved  to  court  the  assistan 
of  these  unexpected  allies,  and  by  a  bribe  of  lo 
talents  and  500  Jewish  women,  persuaded  Pacoms 
espouse  his  cause.  With  a  division  of  the  Parthi 
army  he  now  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  an  obs 
nate  struggle  commenced.  At  length  the  Parthi] 
general  with  a  few  horsemen  was  admitted  into  tl 
city,  and  offered  to  act  as  umpire  between  the  m 
claimants.  Phasael  assented,  and  in  an  evil  hour  f 
himself,  accompanied  by  Hyrcanus  repaired  to  ti 
court  of  Barzaphames,  the  new  Parthian  governor 
Syria,  who  threw  them  into  chains^  Meanwhile  Hero 
suspecting  treachery,  and  warned  by  Mariamne,  secret 
escaped  with  a  picked  body  of  troops  from  Jerusalem,  ai 
made  his  way  to  Masada^,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  souti 

^  Jos.  B.  J,  I.  13.  4 — 6. 

*  Jos.  B.  /.  1. 13.  6;  Ant.  xrv.  13.  7 — 9. 

Masada,  now  called  Sehbeh,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  ez 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  rock  from  1200  to  1500  ft.  in  heigh 
separated  from  the  adjoining  range  of  mountains  by  deep  n 
vines  on  the  N.  and  S.  and  only  attached  to  them  on  the  "V 
by  a  narrow  neck  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  The  f ortrei 
■was  first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  but  Herod  the  Grei 
added  to  it  and  made  it  an  impregnable  place  of  refuge  f( 
himself  in  case  of  danger.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  biii 
overhung  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  only  accessible  by  two  rod 
hewn  paths,  one  on  the  W.,  the  other  on  the  E.  side,  carric 
up  from  the  shore  by  a  zigzag  cut  in  the  precipice,  and  calle 
'*  the  Serpent."  The  summit  of  the  rock  was  not  pointed,  bi 
a  plain  of  7  stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  wall  < 
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weBtem  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  So  desperate  were  his 
circumstances^  that  he  was  with  difSculty  restrained 
from  making  away  with  himself  ^  and  fimdly,  leaving 
Mariamne  and  his  family  at  Masada,  in  charge  of  800 
men,  he  fled  to  Petra,  to  try  to  obtain  help  from  the 
sueoessor  of  Aretas.  This  being  denied,  he  dismissed  the 
renuiinder  of  his  forces,  and  made  his  way  to  Pelusium, 
and  80  to  Alexandria,  whence  declining  the  command  of 
an  expedition  offered  him  by  Cleopatra,  he  took  ship, 
ftlthough  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  sailed  for 
Rome',  RO.  40. 

CHAPTER  III. 

HEROD,  KINO  OF  JUD^A. 
B.  C.  40-33, 

MEANWHILE  the  Parthians  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Jerusalem,  reinstated  Antigonus  in  the 
supreme  power,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  captives 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael.  The  new  ruler,  unwilling  to  put 
his  aged  uncle  to  death,  but  determined  that  he  should 
never  be  able  to  hold  the  office  of  high-priest  again, 
caused  his  ears  to  be  cropped  off''',  and  then  sent  him  to 
Seleucia  in  Babylonia  to  be  retained  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Parthians.  Phasael,  knowing  his  death  was  certain,  an- 
^pated  the  executioner  by  beating  out  his  brains 
against  the  walls  of  his  prison. 
In  the  mean  time  Herod  had  reached  Rome,  where  he 

^ite  stone,  12  cubits  high  and  8  thick,  fortified  with  37 
towers  of  50  cubits  in  height,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
baths.  The  interior  being  left  free  for  cultivation,  so  that  the 
garrison  might  partially  raise  their  own  food.  Traill's  JosephuSf 
II.  109 — 1 15 ;  Porter's  Handhh.  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  '239. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  13.  8. 

^  Jos.  £,  /.  I.  14.  2 ;  Ant.  xiv.  14.  2,  3. 

'  Jos.  B.J.L  13,  g;  Ant.  xiv.  13.  jo. 
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found  Antonios  at  the  very  sammit  of  power.  The  Romf 
received  him  with  much  kindness,  and  introduced  hi 
to  Octavius,  who  calling  to  mind  the  aid  which  the  grei 
Julius  had  received  from  Antipater  during  his  Egyptif 
war^,  was  no  less  ready  to  befriend  him.  Herod  pr 
tested  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  Aristobi 
lus,  the  brother  of  his  betrothed  Mariamne,  should  I 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Judsea.  But  the  triumvi 
would  not  entertain  the  proposition  for  a  moment.  Wl 
was  more  fit  to  receive  the  title  of  king  than  Herod  hin 
self  1  Who  was  more  likely  to  cope  effectually  wii 
Antigonus,  and  to  render  aid  in  the  projected  war  wit 
Parthia  ?  Accordingly  with  the  assent  of  the  senate  i 
was  formally  nominated  King  of  Judsea,  and  precede 
by  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  walked  in  procei 
sion  between  Antonius  and  Octavius  to  the  Capitol,  whei 
the  usual  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  decree  formal] 
laid  up  in  the  archives*. 

A  week  only  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  Hero 
in  Italy.  But  without  losing  a  moment  he  hurried  t 
Brundusium,  and  thence  took  ship  for  Ptolemais,  whei 
he  presented  himself  after  an  absence  of  barely  thre 
months.  Meanwhile  Antigonus  had  been  unsuccessftQ] 
besieging  the  fortress  of  Masada,  with  the  design  of  ol 
taining  x>ossession  of  Mariamne  and  Arlstobulus.  Tb 
first  object  of  the  newly-arrived  king  was  to  relieve  thi 
stronghold,  and  the  recollection  of  his  energy  as  a  govea 
nor  in  Galilee  quickly  attracted  many  to  his  standan 
He  also  invoked  the  aid  of  Yentidius  the  Roman  gene 
ral,  who  had  been  sent  to  check  the  advance  of  th 
Parthians  and  had  encamped  before  Jerusalem,  an 
partly  through  his  aid  but  still  more  by  his  own  energ 
fiucceeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Masada,  liberated  hi 

^  Jos.  B.  /.I.  14.  4.     See  above,  p.  73. 
*  Job.  B.  J,  I.  14.  4;  Aut.  xtsr.  \v  S- 
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98,  and  recovered  the  treasures  he  had  deposited 

i  next  step  was  to  march  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
united  with  the  Roman  forces,  encamped  on  the 
de  of  the  dty  B.0. 38.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
lot  reduce  it  with  the  forces  then  at  his  command, 
ured  to  Samaria,  and  there  was  formally  united 
riage  with  the  beautiful  Mariamne.  Early  in  the 
Qg  spring,  B.C.  37,  he  again  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
ted  on  this  occasion  by  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  An- 
with  1 1  l^ons  and  6000  cavalry.  Now  for  the 
ue  the  Romans  found  how  desperate  an  enemy  they 
•  encounter  in  the  Jews,  who  d^ended  Antigonus 
1  the  constancy  of  their  race.  Upwards  of  40  days 
1  before  the  first  wall  was  taken,  15  before  the 
.  was  reduced.  Fighting  with  reckless  courage, 
sieged  were  driven  successively  from  the  outer 
)f  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city  into  the  interior 
Sanctuary,  nor  was  it  till  after  five  long  months  of 
t  that  the  signal  could  be  given  for  an  assault.  No 
had  this  been  given  than  a  dreadful  massacre 
L  Exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  foe,  the 
IS  struck  down  all  whom  they  met,  without  distinc- 
l  age  or  sex.  Multitudes  were  butchered  in  the 
T  streets,  many  crowded  together  in  their  homes, 
lying  for  refuge  to  the  Sanctuary.  Herod  used  every 
lO  mollify  the  wrath  of  the  legions,  and  even  threa- 
to  cut  down  any  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
>ly  of  Holies.  Finding  all  was  lost,  Antigonus  de- 
A  from  the  Baris,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
dmself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius.  The  Roman  treated 
ith  contempt  and  scorn,  called  him  in  derision -4w- 
,  and  put  him  in  chains.  Then  laden  with  muni- 
presents  from  the  new  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
;o  Antioch  with  his  captive,  to  await  the  pVeasva <i 
x)nius  himself.    The  hitter,  at  the  request  oi  \i\& 

T.  ^ 
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&YOiirite  now  installed  in  power,  had  the  unfortunate 
prince  tried  and  condemned,  and  after  he  had  first  bees 
scoai^d  by  the  Roman  lictors,  struck  off  his  head^ 
Thus  ignominiously  perished  the  last  priest-king  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  126  years'  after  Judas  Maccabeoai 
obtained  the  government  of  Judsea. 

Herod  had  now  attained  the  highest  object  of  hit 
ambition.  In  the  prime  of  his  vigour  and  great  alnHtlee 
he  had  become  ruler  of  Palestine,  being  lifted  into  tail 
high  position  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  by  uniting  hiBH 
self  with  one  of  the  Asmonean  line  he  had  conciliated 
somewhat  the  popular  favour.  But  though  successfiil, 
he  clearly  foresaw  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  podi* 
tion,  for  the  partisans  of  Antigonus  still  retained  miieli 
influence,  and  the  people  were  strong  in  their  attadn 
ment  to  the  Asmonean  dynasty.  But  the  Idumsean  hid 
profited  in  the  school  of  the  Roman  proscriptions,  and 
selecting  45  of  the  most  prominent  partisans  of  Antigo- 
nus, he  put  them  all  to  death,  and  confiscated  their 
estates  to  liquidate  the  heavy  debt  he  had  conlaractod 
with  Antigonus.  He  next  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Sanhedrin,  every  member  of  which  was  executed  save 
two  only,  Sameas  and  Pollio,  who  alone  during  the  late 
siege  had  urged  their  countrymen  to  capitulate  and 
receive  him  as  king. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  to  the  high-priest- 
hood next  required  to  be  disposed  of.  Hyrcanus  was 
in  captivity  at  Seleucia,  where  the  Parthian  Phraatei 
treated  him  with  every  consideration,  and  allowed  Yam 
to  live  at  fiill  liberty  among  many  of  his  own  natioD) 
who  had  settled  in  that  region  3.  Herod  sent  an  em- 
bassy requesting  that  his  former  patron  might  be  per 

1  Jos.  B,  J.  T.  18.  3.  "  Antonius  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  consented  to  smite  a  king  with  the  axe."  Meri- 
vale,  II.  282. 

*  Joa,  Ant,  XIV.  16,  4,  *  3oa»  Awt.  xv.  2.  2. 
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mitted  to  return,  and  pretended  a  wish  to  recompense 
bim  for  old  kindnesses.  The  Jews  in  Seleacia  easily 
dmned  his  insidious  designs.  But  the  weak  old  man 
beeded  not  their  counsel,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
Tbe  mutilation  of  his  ears  by  Antigonus  rendered  it  im- 
possible  for  him  to  hold  the  office  of  high-priest^  and 
Herod,  while  treating  him  with  much  apparent  respect, 
mferred  the  coveted  post  on  Ananel,  an  ob3cure  priest 
«f  tike  line  of  Aaron,  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Ba- 

But  this  selection  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  d^ 
tfiitation  by  Aristobulus,  his  youthful  brother-in-law, 
\m  wife  Mariamne,  and  her  mother-in-law,  Alexandra. 
Wdl  acquainted  with  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  at 
vliose  court  Antonius  was  now  living  in  luxury  and  indo- 
lenoe^  Alexandra  began  to  address  her  complaints  to 
lier,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  her 
fiivoor.  The  secret  correspondence  coming  to  the  ears 
«f  Herod,  he  forthwith  deposed  Ananel,  and  with  great 
pomp  installed  Aristobulus  in  his  stead.  The  people 
Vere  delighted  at  his  elevation,  and  when  the  handsome 
^Nlth  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  princes  appeared 
before  them  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  B.C.  35,  clad 
b  the  gorgeous  robes  of  his  office,  they  could  not  restrain 
tfie  expression  of  their  admiration,  and  their  shouts  of 
ledamation  rent  the  air. 

This  sealed  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
Seeing  in  him  a  possible  rival,  and  suspecting  the  de- 
ligns  of  Alexandra,  Herod  resolved  to  compass  his  de- 
tbuction,  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  At 
tiie  close  of  the  solemnities  he  repaired  with  the  youth- 
hl  high-priest  to  Jericho,  where  Alexandra  had  invited 
tliem  to  an  entertainment.  The  day  was  close — sultry, 
even  for  that  tropical  region — and  the  two,  with  many 
of  their  retinue,  betook  tliemselves  to  the  ^Bb-poiida^ 
Cor  tbe  purpose  of  bathing.    At  first  the  attond&ix^ 

6—^ 
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alone  plnnged  into  the  water,  and  Herod  and  the  higb- 
priest  merely  looked  on.  But  as  it  grew  dark,  the  kiog 
proposed  that  his  companion  should  join  the  rest  in  the 
water,  where  several  of  the  attendants,  suborned  for  the 
purpose,  plunged  him  imder  the  water,  and  held  hiiii 
down  till  life  was  extinct^.  Next  day  it  was  announced 
at  Jerusalem  that  Aristobulus  had  been  accidental!} 
drowned,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  dead  body  excited 
the  wildest  sorrow.  Herod  himself  pretended  the  ntr 
most  grief.  But  neither  the  tears  he  shed,  nor  the  mag- 
nificcnt  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  the  young 
man's  remains,  could  divert  the  popular  suspicion  and 
indignation.  Least  of  all  could  he  deceive  the  bereaved 
mother.  The  grief  of  Alexandra  vras  intense,  and  mon 
than  once  she  was  on  the  point  of  lading  violent  hands 
upon  herself.  At  length  she  resolved  to  appeal  fbi 
the  second  time  to  the  friendship  of  Cleopatra,  and  wrote 
her  a  full  account  of  the  treacherous  deed.  The  £|gjp- 
tian  queen,  herself  a  woman  and  a  mother,  moved  I9 
her  touching  story,  would  not  let  Antonius  have  any 
rest  till  he  had  promised  that  the  matter  should  be  br 
vestigated. 

On  his  arrival,  therefore,  at  the  Syrian  Laodioea* 
B.a  34,  the  triumvir  sent  to  Herod,  and  demanded  an 
explanation  of  the  death  of  Aristobulus.  Though  Herod 
was  well  aware  of  the  ill-will  of  Cleopatra  towards  faiin- 
self,  and  of  the  risk  he  ran,  he  dared  not  disobey  thifl 
summons,  and  resolved  to  go  in  person  and  plead  lii> 
cause.  Before  setting  out  he  entrusted  to  his  unde 
Joseph  not  only  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
care  also  of  the  beautiful  Mariamnc,  strictly  enjoining 
him,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death,  to  ^lay  her  rathei 
than  let  her  fall  into  the  hands  of  Antonius.  Having  thm 
provided  for  the  worst  he  departed,  and,  on  his  arriva 
at  Laodicea,  presented  himself  before  the  Horn  an  and  bi 
■^  Joa,  Ant.  XV.  3.  ^.  -  3ob.  Atit,  xv.  3.  5. 
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Egyptian  enchantress.  Cleopatra,  eager  to  add  Judaea 
to  her  dominions,  exhausted  every  expedient  to  ensure 
his  nun.  Bat  by  his  confidence,  and  still  more  by  his 
lavish  bribes,  Herod  succeeded  in  defeating  her  designs, 
find  in  clearing  himself  in  the  opinion  of  her  paramour, 

10  that  Antonius  not  merely  dismissed  the  charges 
afUDst  his  favourite,  but  placed  him  by  his  side  on  his 
jidicial  throne,  invited  him  to  his  luxurious  banquets, 
aad  heaped  upon  him  every  mark  of  distinction. 

Meanwhile  very  different  events  had  occurred  at 
Jerusalem.  In  an  evil  hour  Joseph  had  revealed  his 
Meret  instructions  respecting  Mariamne,  and  while  she 
md  Alexandra  were  indulging  in  transports  of  rage,  a 
idden  rumour  reached  the  city  that  Herod  had  failed 
R  his  mission,  and  been  put  to  death.  Instantly  both 
lother  and  daughter  took,  measures  for  seizing  the  8u~ 
rane  power,  and  Alexandra  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
lorious  beauty  of  her  daughter  might  win  the  afifections 
ran  of  the  paramour  of  Cleopatra.    But  in  a  moment 

11  these  schemes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Letters 
trived  announcing  Herod^s  complete  success,  and  £oop 
0  himself  appeared.  His  sister  Salome,  jealous  of  the 
liarms  of  Mariamne,  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions 
jpiinst  her,  which  at  first  he  refused  to  credit.  But 
dhappily  one  day,  as  he  was  protesting  his  undying 
ve^  she  chanced  to  inquire  how,  if  he  really  loved  her, 
J  could  have  given  the  order  for  her  execution.  Furi- 
10  at  the  discovery  of  his  secret  compact,  he  rushed 
)m  her  arms,  and  was  on  the  point  of  putting  her  to 
sth  with  his  own  hand.  Her  loveliness,  however,  in- 
eed  him  to  spare  her,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
lering  the  instant  execution  of  his  uncle  Joseph,  and 
iging  Alexandra  into  prison  with  every  mark  of  insult. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

HEROD,  KINO  OF  JUDjSA, 
B.  C.  84-24. 

IITEANWHILE  the  friendship  between  Octayiiis and 
JltX  Antonius  had  at  length  been  broken,  and  theivhole 
East  rang  with  preparations  for  the  coming  contest  be* 
tween  the  triumvirs  for  the  supremacy  of  the  would. 
Herod  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  Antonius,  but 
the  latter  declined  his  aid,  and  being  thus  exeosed 
taking  any  prominent  part  in  a  doubtful  struggle^  k 
turned  his  arms  against  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.  The 
artful  designs  of  Cleopatra  had  involved  him  in  this  mr. 
Already  mistress  of  Ccelesyria,  and  of  the  palno-groTOi 
around  Jericho  by  the  concessions  of  her  Roman  lover, 
she  cast  longing  eyes  upon  Judsea  also.  The  Arabiu 
king,  emboldened  by  the  rupture  between  the  RonW 
triumvirs,  had  withheld  the  payment  to  her  of  his  tt* 
nual  tribute,  an  insult  which  Antonius  directed  Herod  in 
avenge.  Seeing  her  opportunity,  she  urged  Herod  in 
embark  in  the  war,  hoping  if  he  was  successful  to  be- 
come mistress  of  Arabia,  if  unsuccessful,  of  Judsea. 

But  the  Jews  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  under* 
take  a  war  against  a  nation  with  whom  they  had  no  qoMt 
rel,  and  Herod  was  defeated  in  the  first  campaign  viA 
great  loss.  His  troops  were  still  more  unwilling  to  en- 
gage a  second  time,  but  fortune  came  to  his  aid.  A  sod- 
den earthquake  convulsed  the  cities  of  southern  PaleB- 
tine,  and  destroyed  in  one  day  upwards  of  30000  (rftiw 
inhabitants.  Taking  advantage  of  the  constematkn 
thus  caused,  the  Arabs  slew  the  Jewish  ambassador! 
who  had  come  to  treat  of  peace.  News  of  this*  treachei; 
roused  once  more  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  aiM 
enabled  Herod  to  win  a  signal  triumph  over  his  foef 
and  to  reduce  the  country  to  sabi^eUou. 
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On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  his  patron  Antonius  had  been  defeated  in 
the  deciaiye  battle  of  Actium,  b.g.  31,  and  had  left  the 
supremacy  of  the  world  to  his  rival  Octavius.    His  first 
bpolse  was  to  urge  the  triumvir  to  seize  Egypt,  and 
pat  to  death  Cleopatra,  the  faithless  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tones.    Bat  the  in&tuated  Roman,  rejecting  this  ad- 
vice^ followed  his  enchantress  to  Alexandria.    There 
twelve  months  afterwards,  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
noaUe  to  come  to  any  terms  witdi  Octavius,  he  fell  upon 
\ba  sword,  and  Cleopatra,  rather  than  grace  a  Roman 
triumph,  applied  the  fatal  asp  to  her  breast. 

Herod's  fate  once  more  seemed  to  tremble  in  the 
balance.  But,  equal  to  the  emeigency,  he  provided 
with  characteristic  energy  and  boldness  an  escape  from 
his  embarrassments.  He  first  resolved  to  put  Hyrcanus 
OQt  of  the  way,  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  and  on  a  charge  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Arabia,  dragged  him  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  and  caused  him  to  be  executed.  He  next  resolved 
to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Octavius,  and  before  he 
left  sent  his  mother,  sister,  and  children  to  Masada,  and 
placed  Mariamne  in  the  fortress  of  Alexandrium,  under 
the  custody  of  faithful  adherents,  Soemus  the  Itursean, 
and  Joseph  his  steward,  again  enjoining  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  Mariamne  should  be  instantly  dispatched. 

Then  setting  out  for  Rhodes  he  appeared  before  Oc- 
tavius without  the  diadem,  but  with  all  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  a  king,  and  addressed  him  in  a  speech  of  the 
utmost  freedom  ^    He  did  not  in  the  least  disguise  his 
friendship  for  the  late  triumvir.    He  had  given  him,  ho 
laid,  the  best  advice  in  urging  him  to  put  Cleopatra  to 
death,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.   But  Antonius 
had  rejected  his  counsels,  and  pursued  a  course  ruinous 
to  himself  and  beneficial  only  to  his  rival.    If  Oct2i'vVvx:&, 
1  Jos.  Ant,  XV,  6,  6;  B.J.-L  30,  i. 
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Rcoing  the  steadiooBs  of  the  speaker's  friendship  towird 
his  lato  foe,  would  honour  him  with  his  confidence,  b 
might  count  on  being  served  with  the  same  steadina 
and  the  same  fidelity.  His  frankness  completely «« 
over  tlie  arbiter  of  Uie  world,  who  restored,  to  hhn  th 
diadem,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  an 
assurcil  him  of  his  friendship  and  confidence. 

Thus  Buccossful  beyond  his  utmoRt  expectatkin 
Ilcrod  returned  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  secret  oidn 
entrusted  to  the  guardian  of  Mariamne  had  been  ago 
disclosed,  and  she  met  his  g^reeting  ¥rith  coldness  sb 
aversion,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  with  the  mnrde 
of  her  grandfather  Ilyrcanus.  Herod's  anger  was  deep! 
roused,  but  for  the  present  other  and  more  public  dntie 
demanded  his  attention.  Bent  on  the  invasion  and  ecu 
quest  of  Egypt,  Octavius  passed  through  Syria  and  ti 
rived  at  Ptolemais.  Thither  Herod  went  to  meet  bin 
presented  him  with  800  talents,  and  supplied  provisioo 
in  great  abundance  for  his  troops.  This  still  forthe 
conciliated  the  Roman's  favour,  and  on  his  return  fitn 
Egypt,  where  the  suicide  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  if 
moved  all  obstructions  to  the  reduction  of  the  countiy  t 
a  Roman  province,  he  not  only  conferred  upon  him  th 
territory  around  Jericho,  which  had  been  c»ded  to  tb 
late  Egyptian  queen,  but  reannexed  to  his  dominions  tb 
cities  of  Gadani,  Hippo,  and  Samaria,  together  with  tb 
maritime  towns  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Strato's  Tower ^,  B.a  3c 

But  these  successes  did  little  towards  compensatim 
the  Jewish  king  for  the  loss  of  the  affections  of  Mali 
amne,  who  persisted  in  rejecting  his  caresses,  and  re 
preaching 'him  with  his  cruelty  towards  her  family.  Ai 
this  juncture  the  envious  Salome  suborned  the  Kff^ 
cupbearer  to  accuse  the  queen  of  having  bribed  him  Ix 

^  He  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon  him  the  400  GmI^ 
vtho  had  formed  the  bodyguard  of  Cleopatra.    Jos.  AfU.  X^- 
7.  S;  B,  J.  I.  20.  3. 
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poison  his  master.  This  new  accusation  filled  flerod 
with  such  rage  that  he  ordered  Mariamne's  faTourite 
«Qiiiich  to  be  put  to  the  rack.  The  wretched  man  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  plot,  but  confessed  that  the 
secret  orders  given  to  Soemus  had  excited  the  queen's 
hatred  and  disgust.  Furious  at  what  he  deemed  a 
second  proof  of  her  infidelity,  Herod  directed  that  Soe- 
■nts  should  be  instantly  executed,  and  arraigned  Mari- 
•nne  before  a  tribunal  of  judges  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
The  judges,  too  terrified  to  do  any  thing  but  obey  his 
Wding,  pronoimced  her  guilty,  and  sentenced  her  to 
death.  But  though  he  had  procured  her  condemnation, 
^  tyrant  shrunk  from  proceeding  to  her  execution* 
HIb  mother  and  sister,  however,  suffered  him  to  have 
BO  rest,  and  so  worked  upon  his  feelings  that  at  length 
he  signed  the  fatal  order  for  her  execution,  and  Mari- 
«nne  was  led  forth  to  die,  B.C.  29. 

But  now  a  reaction  set  in.  The  terrible  reality  of 
^  deed,  combined  with  a  sense  of  his  own  loss,  so 
wrought  upon  his  feelings,  that  he  became  the  victim  ot 
tlw  most  violent  remorse.  "  Everywhere,  day  and  nighty 
be  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered  queen ; 
he  called  upon  her  by  name  ;  he  perpetually  burst  into 
passionate  tears ;  he  ordered  his  servants  to  bring  Ma- 
Hamne*  to  him,  as  though  she  were  yet  alive.  In  vain 
he  tried  every  diversion, — ^banquets,  revels,  the  excite- 
ments of  society.  A  sudden  pestilence  breaking  out^ 
to  which  many  of  the  noblest  of  his  court  and  of  his 
own  personal  friends  fell  a  sacrifice,  he  recognised  and 
tJ^mbled  beneath  the  hand  of  the  avenging  Deity.  On 
pretence  of  hunting  he  sought  out  the  most  melancholy 
•oKtude,  till  the  disorder  of  his  mind  brought  on  a  dis- 
order of  body,  and  he  was  seized  with  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  pains  in  the  back  of  his  head,'  which  led  to 
^mporary  derangement  \" 
^  WHiDBn'B  Jlisl.  0/ the  Jews,  IT.  ;o;  Jos.  Ani,  xv.  *j.  T- 
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After  lying  in  this  state  for  some  time  in  his  pake 
at  Samaria,  he  was  at  length  partially  restored  to  healti 
and  came  forth  gloomy,  stem,  revengeful,  more  read 
than  ever  to  resort  to  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Alezai 
dra  was  his  first  victim.  Taking  advantage  of  his  nu 
lady  she  had  again  renewed  her  intrigues,  and  tried  1 
gain  possession  of  Jerusalem.  She  was  now  executes 
together  with  Costobaras,  governor  of  Idumsea  and  €^ 
and  husband  of  Salome,  who  was  accused  of  harbourin 
some  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  with  many  others  < 
rank  and  influenced 

Meanwhile,  b.g.  27',  the  senate  of  Rome  had  confei 
red  upon  Octavius  the  title  of  Atigustus,  the  auffu$ 
the  dimne^  and  soon  in  every  part  of  the  empire  temj^ 
began  to  rise  in  honour  of  the  divinity  of  the  Empero 
Herod  resolved  not  to  be  behindhand  in  adulation  \a 
wards  his  patron,  and,  all  being  now  dead  who  had  an 
claims  to  the  crown,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  intn 
duction  of  foreign  customs  into  the  country.  Thoug 
fully  aware  of  the  intensely  national  feelings  of  h: 
subjects,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  breaking  down  tfa 
wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the  surrounding  nj 
tions. 

He  introduced,  therefore,  public  exhibitions  and  spe^ 
tacles  of  all  kinds ;  erected  a  theatre  within,  an  amph 
theatre  without,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  instituted  quii 
quennial  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  tb 
most  lavish  magnificence ;  invited  to  his  capital  the  prt 
fessors  of  every  kind  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  did  nc 
even  shrink  from  exhibiting  in  the  city  of  David  show 
of  gladiators  and  combats  with  wild  beasts. 

The  stricter  Jews  regarded  with  horror  those  innc 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  7.  9,  10. 

»  Jan.  13,  A.U.C.  727,  B.C.  27.  Dion.  Lin.  16:  Liv.  E]pi\ 
134.    Jierivale's  Jtomans  under  the  Empire^  in.  417. 
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TationSy  but  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  yietories  of  Octavius,  he 
set  np  m  his  theatre  complete  suits  of  armour  captured 
during  the  imperial  wars.  Nothing  could  persuade  them 
to  betiere  that  these  trophies  did  not  conceal  heathen 
images,  and  it  was  only  when  they  had  been  taken  to 
pieces,  and  the  bare  peg  of  wood  exposed  underneath, 
that  their  suspicions  were  removed.  This  raised  a  laugh, 
hot  the  deepfelt  exasperation  of  the  majority  was  not 
i^ored.  At  length  ten  men  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  king  as  he  entered  the  theatre.  The 
plot  was  betrayed,  and  they  were  put  to  death  with  the 
most  cruel  tortures.  The  people,  sympathising  with 
their  sufferings,  seized  the  informer  who  had  betrayed 
the  secret  to  Herod,  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  flung  his 
Ml  to  the  dogs.  This  roused  the  king  in  his  turn  to 
lotaliate,  and  seizing  the  ringleaders  he  put  them  to 
death,  together  with  their  families,  b.o.  25. 

These  risings,  however,  convinced  him  that  his  life 
^  insecure,  and  he  had  recourse  to  various  measures 
of  precaution.  He  erected  a  palace  on  the  impregnable 
hill  of  Sion;  restored  and  enlarged  the  Baris,  and 
Q^ed  it  Antonia,  after  his  former  patron.  At  the 
same  time  he  rebuilt  and  founded  various  cities  to  serve 
ss  military  ports  and  retreats  on  occasions  of  danger, 
such  as  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heshbon  in  Persea.  Sama- 
ria also,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
o&ce  more  rose  from  its  ruins,  was  surrounded  with  a 
^  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  with  6000  veterans 
doToted  to  the  king's  interests.  A  temple  also  was 
^i^ted  within  it,  dedicated  to  the  occupant  of  the  im- 
perial throne,  in  whose  honour  the  city  also  was  now 
called  Sebaste,  the  August \ 

But  Herod^  further  resolved  that  his  kingdom  should 

^  Jos.  Ant  XV.  8.  5 ;  B.  J.  i.  21.  2. 

'  In  b:  0,  22  he  contracted  aziother  marriage,  and  MiAlftd 
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have  a  naval  harbour  and  a  maritime  city,  whereby  1 
might  communicate  more  securely  with  the  weste: 
world.  A  convenient  point  along  the  inhospitable  coat 
line  of  Palestine  offered  itself  at  a  spot  called  Stratc 
Tower,  situated  about  30  miles  south  of  Mount  Carm< 
and  70  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  line  of  tl 
great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt.  To  protect  the  shipph 
from  the  violent  south-west  winds,  which  blew  along  tl 
coast,  it  was  first  necessary  that  a  breakwater  should  1 
constructed.  Accordingly  enormous  stones  were  sm 
in  deep  water  to  form  a  mole  2000  feet  in  length.  Th 
supported  a  pier,  200  feet  wide,  defended  by  a  wall  an 
towers,  and  formed  a  sort  of  double  harbour  equal  i 
size  to  the  Pirseus  at  Athens,  and  surrounded  wit 
broad  landing  wharves.  The  entrance  was  from  tl 
north,  so  that  a  vast  fleet  could  ride  at  anchor  with  pe 
feet  safety.  Above  the  harbour  rose  the  city,  built  0 
the  Greek  model  with  a  forum  and  amphitheatre,  an 
called,  in  honour  of  the  king*s  friend  on  the  imperii 
throne,  Csesarea.  Upwards  of  12  years  were  spent  i 
the  erection  of  this  important  maritime  city^ 

himself  with  a  second  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  one  Simoi 
an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  raised  to  the  dij 
nity  of  high-priest,  after  deposing  Joshua,  the  son  of  Phanenf 
thus  again  throwing  discredit  on  an  office  which  he  persisto 
in  depriving  of  all  political  weight  and  influence. 

^  The  full  name  was  Caesarea  Sebaste,  Jos.  Ant.  xvr.  5.  i 
but  it  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea  Stratonis,  or  Ca^aire 
PalestinaB,  or  the  "City  by  the  Sea,'*  Jos.  B.  J.  ni.  9 ;  vn.  1 
3.  Its  modern  name  is  Kaiaariyeh.  It  became  the  officia 
residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  as  also  of  Festus,  Felix,  an( 
other  Roman  procurators.  Tacitus  calls  it  '*the  head  0I 
Judaea,"  Uist.  ii.  79.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  rose  a  vas' 
temple,  conspicuous  from  the  sea,  dedicated  to  Octavius,  anc 
adorned  with  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  the  Emperor,  th< 
other  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
B.C.  21,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  B.C.  to.  Jos.  Ant 
XV,  g,  6;  Le win's  Fasti  Sacri,  p.  89. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HEROD,  KINO  OF  JUBJEA. 

B.  C.  24-14. 

THUS  JudsBa  seemed  to  be  sinking  more  and  more 
iato  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  while  Herod 
riyalled  the  other  vassal  kings  of  Rome  in  subservience 
to  the  master  of  the  world.  It  was  a  saying  that  Csesar 
usigned  to  him  the  next  place  in  his  &,vour  to  Agrippa, 
while  Agrippa  esteemed  Herod  higher  than  all  his 
friends,  except  Augustus  ^  The  three  vied  with  one 
NU)ther  in  mutual  courtesies,  and  whenever  either  Coesar 
Of  Agrippa  visited  the  Eastern  provinces,  the  Jewish 
^  was  sure  to  bo  first  to  pay  his  homage,  and  to  assist 
with  his  personal  support  and  advice. 

In  return  for  these  attentions  the  Roman  emperor 
Was  profuse  in  his  concessions.  When  Herod  sent  his 
two  elder  sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulup, 
to  Rome  for  their  education,  he  received  them  into  his 
palace  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  care  and  dis- 
tinction*. Moreover,  besides  the  large  addition  he  had 
already  made  to  Herod's  territories,  he  now  conceded  to 
b  the  district  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  known 
^  Trachonitis,  with  Batansea  and  Auranitis,  and  after- 
Wards  appointed  him  procurator  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
•Jid  with  such  authority,  that  his  colleagues  in  command 
^uld  take  no  step  without  his  concurrence  ^  At  the 
same  time  a  tetrarchy  was  conferred  on  his  brother 
Pheroras,  and  in  memory  of  these  concessions,  Herod 

^  Jo3.  B,  J.  1. 10.  4.  ^  Ant.  XV.  10. 1. 

3  J08.  Ant,  XV,  ip.  s ;  ^'  J.  1.  10.  +. 
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erected  a  splendid  temple  of  white  marble  at  Panes 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  dedicated  it  to  li 
benefactor  ^ 

But  while  the  Jewish  king  was  on  terms  of  such  i 
timate  friendship  with  his  imperial  patron,  his  relatio 
with  his  own  subjects  were  far  from  satisfactory.  '. 
spite  of  the  profuse  liberality  with  which  he  had  poun 
forth  the  contents  of  his  treasury,  and  even  parted  wi 
the  silver  plate  of  his  table  to  satisfy  their  wants  durb 
a  scTere  famine,  b.g.  25,  in  spite  also  of  his  miu 
ficence  in  diminishing  a  third  of  the  annual  taxatio 
the  murmurs  of  the  populace  against  his  rule  cod 
not  be  restrained. 

Strong  as  was  the  party  which  favoured  his  desigi 
and  approved  his  policy,  the  majority  of  the  nation  r 
garded  with  undissembled  suspicion  and  mistrust  h 
numerous  innovations,  and  the  introduction  of  fordg 
rites  and  customs.  In  vain  he  forbade  any  assemblage 
of  the  citizens  for  feasting  or  deliberation ;  in  vain  I 
kept  himself  informed  through  his  spies  of  all  who  di 
approved  of  his  government,  threw  them  into  prisoi 
and  sometimes  punished  them  with  death ;  in  vain  t 
tried  to  compel  all  his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  of  fideUi 
towards  himself  and  his  dynasty ;  he  could  not  contn 
the  opposition  of  the  powerful  Pharisaic  faction',  c 
check  the  general  feeling  of  disaffection. 

At  length,  B.C.  20,  he  determined  on  a  measure  whic 
he  trusted  might  have  the  effect  at  once  of  giving  en 
ployment  to  large  numbers,  and  winning  the  favour  < 
the  nation.    He  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  second  Temple  by  Zqk 
babel  that  structure  had  suffered  much  from  dilapidi 
tion,  and  bore  unmistakeable  traces  of  the  assaults  c 
various  armies.  The  evident  need,  therefore,  of  rcnewa 

^  Joa,  B,  /.  I.  21.  3.  ^  3oa.  Aut,  -s^.  lo.  4. 
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induced  the  king  to  hope  that  no  obstacle  would  be  pat 
in  the  way  of  his  design.  But  on  laying  his  project  be- 
fore the  assembled  people,  he  found  Uiat  it  was  regarded 
with  tittle  favour  and  greater  suspicion  \  Under  pre- 
tence of  rebuilding,  many  believed  he  really  intended  to 
^troy  their  national  sanctuary. 

Great  caution  was  therefore  needed,  and  everything 
was  done  that  could  be  devised  to  allay  the  popular  mis- 
trost  Vast  preparations  were  made  before  a  single 
>toD6  of  the  old  building  was  removed,  and  two  years 
Were  spent  in  bringing  together  all  the  materials ;  looo 
tBggons  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
stones  for  the  building,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  the 
most  skilful  workmen,  superintended  by  1000  Levites, 
wIk)  had  been  taught  the  arts  of  carpent^  and  stone- 
ctittBig,  were  employed  on  the  works'. 

In  the  20th  year  of  Herod's  reign,  or  b.o.  18,  the 
erection  of  the  new  structure  b^an.  The  foundations 
of  the  Temple  of  Zorobabel  were  removed,  and  on  thos^ 
laid  by  Solomon  the  new  pile  arose,  built  of  hard  white 
stones  of  enormous  size.  The  Porch,  Holy  Pkce,  and 
Holy  of  Holies,  were  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  pile,  with  the  courts  and  cloisters,  in 
<iight  years  more,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  actual  services 
^  religion,  but  the  whole  structure  was  not  finally 
completed*  till  a.d.  65 «. 

On  the  highest  level  of  the  rocky  platform  stood  the 

*  Jos.  Aid,  XV.  1  r.  2.  2  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11.  «. 

*  Jog.  AnU  XV.  II.  6.  •*  Jos.  Aid.  xx,  9.  7. 
^  For  the   maintenance   of  the  service  the  half-shekel 

^^^ed  by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxx.  13)  from  every  male  Israelite 
^Ijove  twenty  years  old  was  religiously  executed.  This  is  the 
^bate-money  mentioned  Matt.  xvii.  24,  under  the  name. 
^i  ^paxfictf  and  according  to  Josephus,  was  collected  from 
*M  Jews  even  in  foreign  countries,  their  foreign  coins  being 
exchanged  by  the  KoWvpurrcU  for  the  hal!-Bhek.e\a  oi  t\i% 
I     ^TOipk-mojiejr (Matt.  xxL  12;  Mk,  xi.  15;  Jn.  ii.  15). 
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Temple  itself,  divided  as  in  the  days  of  Solomoi 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which  shone  like  a  n 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  eye  could  ] 
bear  to  rest  upon  them.  Twelve  steps  below  wac 
cond  level,  occupied  by  the  Court  of  the  Priests 
the  Great  Laver,  and  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering, 
flights  of  steps  below  this  was  the  Court  of  the  1 
ites,  with  the  houses  of  the  priests,  the  various  c 
and  hall  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Fourteen  steps  moi 
down  to  the  Court  qf  the  Gentiles,  which  was  1 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Temple,  and  was  open  t 
of  all  nations  and  became  a  kind  of  exchange  and 
ket-place. 

While  the  Sanctuary  had  been  left  to  the  a 
the  priests,  Herod  exhausted  all  his  taste  on  this 
of  the  Gentiles.  "  Cloisters  ran  round  the  wall  o 
inner  side,  sustained  on  rows  of  columns  exqii 
wrought,  the  capitals  being  ornamented  with  the 
thus  and  waterleaf,  as  in  the  famous  Tower  c 
Winds.  West,  north,  and  east  these  columns  w< 
three  rows ;  on  the  south  they  were  in  four.  The 
made  a  shaded  walk,  like  the  colonnade  in  Y< 
and  the  roof  an  open  walk  like  the  gallery  of  G 
The  pavement  was  inlaid  with  marbles  of  many  co 
Leading  into  ^is  Court  from  the  city  and  the  co 
were  many  ndble  gates ;  one  of  these  on  the  £a 
side,  facing  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  called  Soloi 
Porch,  and  a  second  near  by  it  was  called  the  Be 
ful  Gate\'' 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Sanci 
which  was  commemorated  with  lavish  sacrifices 
splendid  feasts',  Herod  set  out  for  Rome,  to  bring 
his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.     On  his  ai 

^  Dixon's  Holy  Land,  ii.   47,  48;   Raphall'a  ffistc 
the  Jews,  11.  335—337;  MilmaD,  11.  77. 
^  Job,  Ant.  XV.  11.  6.^ 
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nperial  city^,  he  was  received  by  Augustus 
7  mark  of  regard,  and  returned  with  his  two 
irently  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.c.  15.  Dur- 
autumn  his  friend  Agrippa  visited  Judaea^, 
od  shewed  him  his  new  cities,  Sebaste  and 
and  the  fortresses  of  Alexandrium,  Herodium, 
»inia.  Then  conducting  him  to  Jerusalem,  he 
ed  him  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  while  the 
elcomed  the  great  minister  of  Augustus  with 
ioni^  and  Agrippa  offered  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen 
9mple,  and  feasted  the  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
splendid  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HEROD,  KING  OP  JUD^A. 

B.  C.  15—4. 

he  return  of  the  young  princes,  Alexander  and 
stobulus,  from  Rome  was  the  signal  for  a  scene 
shed,  still  more  awful  than  that  which  had 
L  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign, 
lonarch  married  them,  Alexander  to  Glaphyra, 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia;  Aristo- 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  his  sister  Salome^, 
e  and  beauty  of  the  young  men,  added  to  their 
hrough  their  mother  from  the  great  Asmonean 
lade  them  objects  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
e,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the  future  rulers 
ine. 

he  way  he  gave  proof  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  Grecian 
(topping  at  Elis  to  witness  the  Olympic  games,  and 
1  annuad  revenue  on  the  inhabitants.    Jos.  J3.  J.  1. 

Jnt.  XVI.  2. 1.  3  Joa,  AtU,  xvi.  t.  a. 
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The  popular  favour,  however,  ndiich  they  thui 
tracted,  aroused  the  keenest  hatred  of  Salome 
Fheroras.    Conscious  of  the  part  they  had  played  ii 
execution  of  Mariamne,  they  looked  with,  dismay  aj 
future  elevation  of  the  young  princes.    Taking  ad 
tage,  therefore,  of  some  incautious  expressions 
chanced  to  let  fall  respecting  the  execution  of  \ 
mother,  they  began  by  circulating  rumours  that 
young  men  were  bent  on  avenging  their  mother's  di 
and  bore  no  goodwill  towards  the  king.    For  some 
Herod  refused  even  to  listen  to  these  rumours, 
before  long  they  acquired   fresh  strength   and 
sistency,  and  to  check  their  pride,  he  sent  for  Antip 
the  son  of  his  first  wife  Doris,  and  set  him  up  as  f 
to  the  aspirations  and  popularity  of  Alexander 
Aristobulus^. 

Salome  had  thus  a  ready  tool  for  prosecuting 
cunning  designs,  and  as  Herod  had  permission  : 
Augustus  to  appoint  whom  he  pleased  as  his  suoce 
the  two  together  bent  all  their  efforts  towards  aliens 
him  from  the  sous  of  Mariamne. 

In  the  beginning  of  b.c.  13,  the  king  went  to 
Agrippa  at  Sinope,  and  attended  him  through  Fa] 
gonia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  and  Ionia,  to  Ephi 
On  this  occasion  he  introduced  Antipater  to  his  po 
ful  friend,  and  sent  him  in  his  train  on  a  visit  to  Bi 
with  many  costly  presents  and  an  introduction  to 
gustus.  Even  at  Rome  the  crafty  Idumaean  did 
remit  his  machinations  against  his  rivals,  but  in  e 
letter  to  his  father  dropped  something  to  the  disci 
of  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  veiling  his  real  designs  ui 
pretence  of  great  anxiety  for  Herod^s  security. 

'  By  these  artful  means  the  suspicions  of  the 
were  at  length  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  reso 
on  formally  accusing  his  sons  before  the  tribuna 
^  Joa.  -Awt.  XVI.  ^.  ^'j  B.  J.i.  1-^,  1, 
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Angnstus.  Accordingly,  b.o.  i  i,  he  conducted  them  to 
fiome,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  charged  them 
with  designs  upon  his  life.  Augustus  perceived  that  the 
aocosation  rested  only  on  hearsay  and  suspicion,  and 
after  hearing  the  case  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
ymmg  men  to  their  father,  and  the  three,  accompanied 
liy  Antipater,  returned  to  Jerusalem  apparently  on 
tonns  of  amity  and  goodwill 

On  regaining  his  capital,  Herod  convened  an  as- 
M&bly  of  the  people,  introduced  to  them  his  three  sons, 
nd  formally  announced  his  design  that  they  should  sue- 
eeed  him  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  first  Antipater,  then 
Alexander,  and  lastly  Aristobulus^.  But  this  arrange- 
MflDt  was  satisfactory  to  no  one.  The  sons  of  Mariamne 
#el«  indignant  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  should 
iave  been  confined  to  Antipater,  while  Antipater  was 
bdignant  that  they  should  obtain  honours  even  second 
folds  own ^ 

While  the  jealousies  in  the  royal  household  were  thu^ 
fcr  a  short  time  hushed,  the  building  of  the  new  and 
magnificent  city  of  Gsesarea  was  completed,  bxi.  io.  This 
erent  was  celebrated  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  with 
ihows,  games,  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  sumptuous 
entertainments,  to  which  the  wife  of  Csesar  herself  con- 
tributed lai^gely^.  Other  cities  now  arose  in  honour  of 
efferent  members  of  Herod's  family.  Antipatris^,  be- 
iveen  Gsesarea  and  Lydda,  preserved  the  name  of  his 
fcther  Antipater;  Cypron,  near  Jericho,  of  his  mother 
Cffpros;  Phasaelis,  in  the  plain  near  the  some  city,  of 
b  brother  Phasael. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  4.  6 ;  Comp.  Ant.  xv.  9.  6. 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  24.  I. 

'  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  5.  T, 

*  Built  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town  of  Caphar 
^oha^  sixteen  Boman  miles  from  Joppa,  and  twenty-aix  itoKx 
Casarea.    The  old  name  liagera  under  the   modern  iona 
^tfr-Saha, 

7—^ 
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But  soon  the  quarrels  in  the  royal  hooadiold  brol 
out  afresh.  With  a  strange  lack  of  caution,  the  boob  < 
Mariamne  again  indulged  their  diHsatifrfaction  by  ti 
use  of  intemperate  language,  which  the  artful  Ani 
pater  managed  to  report  to  Herod,  exaggerated  or  di 
torted,  as  best  suited  his  purpose.  Knowing  not  irba 
to  trust,  the  king  had  no  rest  night  or  day.  At  lengi 
he  ordered  some  of  the  confidential  slaves  of  the  yooi 
princes  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  they,  to  obtain  rdi 
from  their  agony,  made  false  declarations  respectii 
Alexander,  who  was  immediately  flung  into  prison  tt 
loaded  with  chains. 

There  the  wretched  young  man  had  recourse  to 
strange  expedient  He  sent  four  papers  to  his  fiililii 
in  which  he  accused  himself  of  all  kinds  of  treasonib 
practices,  but  added  that  Pheroras,  Salome,  and  seYfli 
of  the  king's  most  intimate  friends,  were  his  aoon 
plices.  The  whole  court  was  now  a  scene  of  suspkai 
and  distrust.  Herod  knew  not  which  way  to  look  • 
whom  to  believe.  In  a  state  of  phrenzy  he  day  aft 
day  caused  persons  of  all  grades  to  be  apprehends 
some  of  these  he  executed ;  others  he  tortured  to  ooi 
pel  them  to  confess,  and  with  such  severity  that  sevei 
of  them  died  under  the  hands  of  their  tormentors,  l 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  Archelaus,  king  of  Gajf 
docia,  and  father-in-law  of  Alexander,  arrived  at  Jer 
salem,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  U 
restoration  to  Herod's  favour. 

But  the  lull  was  only  temporary.  A  few  months  h 
barely  elapsed  before  Salome  and  Pheroras,  regaining  ( 
their  old  ascendancy,  poisoned  the  king's  mind  in1 
suspicions.  tJnable  to  trust  any  one  around  him,  Heit 
once  more  had  recourse  to  Augustus,  and  poured  fori 
the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  sons  of  Marianu 
In  reply,  the  emperor  advised  him  to  summon  a  coim< 
ofBOYereigoR  at  Berytus,  wit\i  Yo\\miTdx3k&  wid  Satuniini 
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file  prefects  of  Syria,  and  formally  arraign  the  young 
\  iMn  before  them. 

\  Acting  on  this  advice,  Herod  thereupon  summoned 
Saooundl  of  princes.  Upwards  of  150  met  together, 
i  nd  before  them  he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  examined 
Ifitoesses,  read  documents,  and  accused  his  sons  with 
lb  utmost  vehemence.  After  hearing  the  charge, 
jthtorninus  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  mercy ;  Yo* 
Itanius  and  the  majority  for  condemnation.  For  a 
Aort  time  Herod  appeared  to  hesitate,  but  the  malice  of 
idome  eventually  had  its  reward,  and  the  young  men 
[we  strangled  at  Sebaste^,  B.C.  6. 
\  But  they  had  scarcely  perished  before  Herod  found 
^faiself  exposed  to  a  far  more  terrible  danger.  Pheroras 
^  married  a  slave,  who  attached  herself  to  the  power- 
lid  Pharisaic  party.  For  the  second  time  the  king 
Wdered  the  members  of  this  influential  sect  to  take 
fte  oath  of  allegiance  to  Augustus  and  himself.  Up- 
.fttds  of  600  positively  refused,  and  were  sentenced 
to  pay  heavy  fines.  These  the  wife  of  Pheroras  instantly 
Iqudated  out  of  her  own  property,  and  the  Pharisees, 
fiateful  for  such  kindness,  began  to  whisper  that  God 
htended  the  kingdom  for  her  and  her  husbands 

Salome  announced  these  signs  of  disaffection  to 
fltfod,  who  instantly  executed  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Riarisees,  and  ordered  Pheroras  to  put  away  his  wife* 
This  his  brother  absolutely  declined  to  do,  and  retired 
ip  his  own  tetrarchy  in  Persea,  while  the  wily  Antipater 
eontrived  to  get  himself  summoned  to  Rome. 

Shortly  afterwards  Pheroi-as  sickening,  Herod  came 
to  visit  him,  and  on  his  death  gave  him  a  magnificent 
iimeral.  He  was  scarcely  buried  before  rumours  of  foul 
play  were  bruited  about  To  ascertain  their  truth, 
Herod  ordered  a  strict  examination  of  the  female  slaves 

^  Z08.  Ant  xvL  II,  7.  *  Jos.  Ani.  xvil.  1.  4. 
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of  his  brother's  wife,  and  under  the  agonies  of  torture ! 
horrible  secret  came  to  light. 

Antipater,  for  whom  Herod  had  strangled  the  son 
of  Mariamne,  whom  he  had  designed  as  his  sacoessoi 
had  been  associated  with  Pheroras  in  a  plot  against  Id 
life,  and  his  brother's  widow  was  in  possession  of  a  sab 
tie  poison,  with  which  it  had  been  intended  to  taki 
him  off  on  the  first  opportunity.  Thereupon  she  nt 
examined,  acknowledged  hei'  guilt,  and  immediate^ 
after  flimg  herself  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  Thi 
fall,  however,  was  not  fatal,  and  being  brought  befon 
Herod,  she  recounted  the  whole  history  of  the  plot 
adding  that  his  kindness  to  her  husband  on  his  death- 
bed had  caused  him  to  relent,  and  he  had  bidden  ba 
fling  the  poison  into  the  fire.  This  she  had  done,  aod 
had  reserved  only  a  small  portion,  which  was  now  pro* 
duoed^ 

Just  at  this  juncture,  a  freedman  of  Antipater'i 
arrived  from  Rome,  with  letters  for  the  king,  accusBg 
Archelaus  and  Philip  of  disaffection  towards  their  father- 
The  man  was  instantly  placed  upon  the  rack,  and  coD' 
fessed  that  ho  had  brought  another  phial  of  poiiOB} 
which  he  was  to  entrust  to  Pheroras,  in  the  event  d 
the  first  not  proving  successful.  The  proofs  of  this  daik 
treachery  being  thus  complete,  Herod  wrote  to  Antipater 
requesting  his  instant  return,  and  at  the  same  tiiDO 
gave  orders  that  the  roads  should  be  strictly  guarded, 
and  that  not  a  word  should  be  allowed  to  drop  respect- 
ing what  had  transpired  at  Jerusalem. 

Triumphing  in  the  success  of  his  base  intrigues,  and 
confident  of  his  succession  to  the  throne,  Antipater  had 
already  set  out,  and  arrived  at  Celenderis  in  Pamphylkk 
News  of  the  death  of  Pheroras  had  reached  him  ail 
Tarentum,  and  excited  some  misgivings,  but,  contrary  t( 

'  1  Jos.  Ard.  xv\i.  A'  **• 
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advice  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  continued  his 
journey  and  entered  the  port  of  Csesarea. 

Here  his  fears  were^still  more  excited.  The  crowded 
barbonr  appeared  like  a  solitude.  Not  a  soul  ap- 
proached to  salute  or  congratulate  him  on  his  returii. 
The  few  who  did  meet  him  turned  aside,  or  looked  on, 
» if  they  now  dared  to  shew  the  hatred  they  had  long 
iKime  towards  him.  Every  one  seemed  in  possession 
<tf  some  dark  secret,  of  which  he  alone  was  ignorant  \ 

Dissembling,  however,  his  fears,  he  pressed  on,  for 
it  was  too  late  to  fly,  and  reaching  Jerusalem,  hurried 
to  his  father's  palace.  At  the  gates  his  retinue  was 
denied  entrance,  and  with  Herod  he  found  Quintilius 
Taros  the  prefect.  Advancing  to  salute  the  king,  he 
mis  angrily  repelled,  informed  of  the  charge  against 
bim,  and  told  that  his  trial  would  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  before  the  prefect. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  day  the  accusers  appeared. 
The  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  conclusive.  The  cup  of 
poison  was  brought  in,  and  a  criminal  under  sentence 
of  death  being  ordered  to  drink  it,  expired  on  the  spot. 
Antipater  was  condemned  and  placed  in  bonds,  but 
fieroid  delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till  the 
win  of  Augustus  could  be  ascertained. 

By  this  time  the  king  was  70  years  of  age,  and 
b^g  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  removed  for  the 
nke  of  change  of  air  to  Jericho,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  final  alterations  in  his  will.  Passing  over  Archelaus 
and  Philip,  whom  Antipater  had  accused  of  disaffec- 
tion, he  nominated  Antipas  as  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  and  bestowed  rich  donations  of  money  and 
lands  upon  Salome,  and  other  members  of  his  own 
£unily. 

But  during  his   absence   fresh  symptoms  of  dis- 

1  J08,  Ant  xvn.  5.  j;  B,  /.  i.  31.  4* 
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aflfection  appeared  amongst  his  subjects.  Of  all 
numerous  innovations,  none  had  irritated  the  Jews  m 
than  the  placing  of  a  large  golden  eagle,  the  emb] 
of  Roman  power,  over  the  princit)al  gate  of  the  Tem; 
Two  of  the  most  learned  rabbis,  Judas  and  Matth 
resolved  to  have  it  removed.  Accordingly  they  in 
gated  some  daring  and  fanatical  youths  to  take  down 
offensive  symbol.  Emboldened  by  a  sudden  rumoui 
the  death  of  Herod,  the  young  men  lowered  themse] 
by  ropes  from  the  roof,  and  cut  away  the  eagle  ^ 
hatchets.  They  could  never  have  hoped  to  execute 
daring  a  deed  with  impunity,  and  being  apprehen< 
and  brought  before  Herod,  boldly  avowed  tiieir  gi 
and  gloried  in  the  success  of  the  feat.  Dissembling 
anger,  the  king  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation 
Jericho,  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  ingr 
tude  after  all  the  favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  th 
ordered  the  instigators  of  the  deed  to  be  burned  aliv 
In  the  meantime  his  disorder  had  made  rapid  ] 
gress.  A  slow  fire  seemed  to  consume  his  vital  pa 
His  appetite  became  ravenous,  but  he  dared  not  gra 
it  on  account  of  dreadful  pains  and  internal  ulcers,  wl 
preyed  on  the  lower  parts  of  his  body.  Moreover 
breathing  became  difficult,  and  violent  spasms  convul 
liis  frame,  and  imparted  supernatural  strength  to 
limbs  2.  But  in  spite  of  these  accumulated  sufferings 
still  clung  to  life,  and  cherishing  hopes  of  recoi 
caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Jordan  to  < 
lirrhoe*,  hoping  to  obtain  relief  from  its  warm  bitui 
ous  baths.  Arrived  there,  the  physicians  advised  1 
he  should  be  fomented  with  warm  oil.  For  this  ] 
pose,  he  was  lowered  into  a  vessel  filled  with  that  fl 

^  Jos.  Ant,  xvir.  6.  2,  3. 
^  Jos.  Ant,  XVII.  6.  5  ;  ^.  /.  i.  33.  5. 
*  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  froir 
Dead  Sea,    Jos.  Ant,  xvu.  ^.5. 
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when  his  eyes  relaxed,  and  he  suddenly  fell  back  as  if 
dead.  Roused,  however,  by  the  cries  of  his  physicians, 
he  revived,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  Jericho,  where, 
as  if  defying  death,  he  devised  a  new  atrocity.  Know- 
ing the  joy  his  death  would  cause,  he  gave  instructions 
that  the  men  of  distinction  from  every  town  in  Judsea 
should  "be  assembled  in  the  hippodrome,  and  secretly 
confided  to  Salome  his  pleasure  that  they  should  be 
Imtchered  immediately  upon  his  decease,  that  thus  his 
fimeral  might  at  least  be  signalized  by  a  real  mourning. 
He  had  scarcely  given  these  orders,  when  his  mes- 
wngers  returned  from  Rome^  and  annoimced  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  sentence  against  Antipater.  Instantly  the 
tyrant's  desire  for  life  revived,  but  being  as  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  racking  pain,  he  called  for  an  apple 
imd  a  ^life,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  tried  to  stab 
iumself.  He  might  have  succeeded  had  not  an  attend- 
ant seized  his  hand.  The  clamour  that  followed  reached 
the  ears  of  Antipater,  who  was  in  bonds  in  a  neighbour- 
ing apartment.  Thinking  his  father  was  dead,  he  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  escape  by  bribing  his  guards.  In- 
ibrmed  of  this  Herod  instantly  ordered  a  spearman  to 
dispatch  him  on  the  spot.  Antipater  having  thus  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life  of  treachery,  the  king  once  more 
amended  his  vrill,  nominated  his  eldest  son  Archelaus 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  Antipas 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batansea,  and  Salome  mis- 
treas  of  Jamnia  and  some  other  towns.  Five  days  more 
of  excruciating  agony  remained  to  the  tyrant,  and  then 
he  expired^,  after  a  reign  of  34  years. 

^  Probably  some  day  between  the  13th  March  and  4th 
April  A.U.C.  750  =B.c.  4.     See  Wieseler's  SynopsiSf  p.  51. 


PART  V. 

RETROSPECT  AND   REFLECTIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DISPERSION  OP  THE  JEWS—RISE  OP 
SYNAGOGUES. 

ARRIVED  at  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel  Histor; 
^  may  not  be  amiss  to  survey  some  of  the  more  ] 
minent  features  of  the  period  we  hare  traversed,  an< 
notice  some  of  the  changes  which  it  had  produced 
the  Jewish  nation. 

The  influences,  under  which  the  Jews  had  \ 
brought  since  the  Captivity  were,  as  we  have  seen,  - 
very  varied  character.  For  two  centuries  after  i 
event,  they  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Persia; 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  they  were  und6r  Gi 
rulers ;  for  a  century  they  enjoyed  independence  ui 
their  native  Asmonean  princes ;  and  for  more  than 
a  century,  while  nominally  ruled  by  the  family  of  He 
were  really  in  subjection  to  the  power  of  Rome^ 

In  the  present  Chapter  we  shall  notice, 

(a)  77ie  Wide  Dispersion  qf  the  Jews,  (b)  The  Che 
in  their  Vernacular  Language,  and  (c)  The  EU 
/Synagogues, 

(a).     The  Wide  Dispersion  of  tJhe  Jews, 

About  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome  the 
tribes  were  carried  away  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs, 

^  Westcott's  IntrodwAwn,  to  tlic  Gospel  Hiator^,  pp.  47, , 
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130  years  after,  this  event  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
their  brethren  of  Jadah  and  Bei\jamm  to  Babylon.  The 
influential  results  of  this  earliest  migration,  it  has  been 
observed,  ''may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490)  and  Salamis  (b.c. 
480),  a  Jew  was  the  minister,  another  Jew  the  cupbearer, 
and  a  Jewess  the  consort,  of  a  Persian  monarch  ^."  Once 
settled  under  the  shadow  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
kings,  the  Jews  were  very  loth  to  quit  the  coimtry  of 
thdr  adoption,  and  comparatively  few  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  The  important  colony  in  Babylonia  which  after- 
wards exerted  a  very  remarkable  influence,  threw  off 
shoots  which  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Bea  and  the  confines  of  China. 

Important,  however,  as  were  the  results  of  this  ear- 
dispersion,  they  were  exceeded  by  those  which  at- 
tended the  policy  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  That 
great  conqueror,  as  we  have  seen,  removed  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  his  new  city  of  Alexandria',  and  there 
conferred  upon  them  many  and  important  privileges. 
Betting  an  example^  which  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadel- 
^os  were  alike  not  slow  to  follow^.  To  such  an  extent 
did  the  Egyptian  Jews  increase,  that  Philo  estitnates 
them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000,  and  de- 
dares  that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  de- 
rived their  names  from  them.  From  Egypt  they  quickly 
spread  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Cyrene  (Acts  ii.  10), 
and  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  inland  to  the 
realms  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  27). 

The  Seleucidse,  in  their  turn,  were  equally  anxious  to 
locate  colonies  of  Jews  in  the  cities  which  they  founded. 
Seleucus  Nicator  invited  them  to  his  new  capital  at  An- 

^  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Travels  of  St  Paul^ 
L  16 ;  Merivale^  II.  367. 

*  See  above,  p,  7,  8  See  above,  pp.  S,  9. 
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tioch^ ;  Antiochus  tbe  Great  removed  2000  Jewish  fam 
lies  from  Babylon  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia*.  Led  on  I 
that  loYO  of  trade  which  now  began  to  disUngaish  thai 
they  soon  became  numerous  in  the  commercial  cities  < 
Western  Asia,  Ephesus  and  Fergamus,  Miletus  an 
Sardis.  The  Archipelago  furnished  a  natural  bri4g 
whereby  to  cross  over  into  the  countries  of  Europe,  sn 
to  settle  at  Philippi  (Acts  xtI.  12),  Beroea  (Acts  xvii  i<4 
and  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  i);  Athens  (Acts^cvii.  17) 
and  Corinth  (Acts  xyiii.4) ;  and  the  decree  of  Lucius',  the 
consul  during  the  reign  of  Simon  MaccabseuSt  gives  lu 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  spread  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  and  no  less  of  the  power  of  the 
Sanhedrin*  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  all  Jews,  whereyer 
located,  were  amenable. 

^  See  above,  p.  10.  '  See  above,  p.  15. 

3  See  above,  p.  54.  This  was  probably  Lucius  CiJpuiiiiiii 
Piso,  Consul  in  B.C.  139. 

*  The  Sanhedririf  or  supreme  court  of  judicature  amongst 
tbe  Jews,  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  consisted  of 
seventy,  seventy-one,  or  seventy-two  members,  chosen  froo 
the  chief  priests,  scribes,  elders,  and  some  of  the  inferior 
members  •  of  the  priestly  order.  Its  President,  generally 
but  not  always  the  high-priest,  was  called  Nasi;  the  vioe- 
president,  Ah  Beth  Din,  its  place  of  meeting  (jSovXiJ,  )3oi/AeOT+ 
pimf)  was  the  chamber  Gazith  in  the  temple,  where  the  mem* 
bers  sat  in  a  half-moon. 

The  Jews  traced  back  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Mose* 
(Deut.  xvii.  8),  but  it  is  only  after  the  return  from  the  Cap" 
tivity,  and  especially  during  the  Asmouean  era,  that  we  fitt^ 
it  first  mentioned. 

Its  decrees  were  of  binding  force  not  only  in  PalestiO*; 
but  amongst  the  extensive  colonies  of  Jews  in  Egypt,  Baby 
Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  related  to  the  worship  of  tb< 
temple,  offences  against  the  state,  the  levying  of  war,  claioCt 
to  tbe  prophetical  office,  and  questions  appertaining  to  tlr 
high- priest's  functions.  Ordinary  cases  came  before  the  ZeM^ 
Sanhedrin,  of  which  courts  there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  aa* 
one  in  every  town  containing  more  than  120  inhabitants. 
The  jurisdiction  and  aut\ion.ty  ol  Wift  ^«.w\ikAeudl  wer 
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Borne  itself  they  first  appeared  in  the  train  of 
38  led  up  by  Pompeius  to  the  Capitol,  but  their 
ity  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  under  the  pro- 
i  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  reproduced  in  the  West 
ivileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Ptolemies 
ileucidse  in  the  East,  thoy  quickly  multiplied,  and 
ly  appropriated  a  whole  quarter  in  the  capital^, 
read  into  other  towns  of  Italy.  Thus  the  Nation, 
native  land  had  for  centuries  been  in  the  centre 

world's  power,  civilization,  and  commerce,  now, 
the  superintending  Hand  of  Providence,  was  seat- 
everywhere,  East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
g  about  with  them  their  peculiar  customs  and  in- 
3ns,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  and 
ophets. 

Corresponding  to  this  wide  diffusion  of  the 
S'ation  was  the  change  which  gradvxiUy  grew  up 
r  vernacular  language. 

The  earliest  dispersion  in  Babylonia  produced  a 
I  in  the  older  Hebrew  of  Judsea.  The  language 
:  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  was  gradu- 
Lchanged  for  the  Chaldee  or  "Syrian  tongue," 
.  2  K.  xviii.  26  ;  Isai.  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  Dan.  ii.  4.)  And 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  and  settled  in 
ne  and  Syria,  used  Chaldee  Targums  or  para- 
s  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Hebrew  Scrip- 
and  spake  kindred  Aramsean  dialects,  and  hence 
nown  as  the  Aramsean  Jews. 
After  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  Greek  became 
guage  almost  of  the  whole  world  ^.  It  was  a  Greek 

urtailed^  first  by  Herod,  see  above,  p.  82,  and  after- 

by  the  Eomans  (Comp.  Jn.  xviii.  31;  xix.  6;  Jos. 

L  9.  i). 

omp.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  ix.  69  sq. ;  Juvenal,  in.  296 ;  xiv. 

B.  pro  Flacco,  ch.  xxvin. 

[envale^s  Jle?man8  under  the  Empire,  ll.  569. 
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speech*  that  Pompeius  was  reading,  preparatory  to  deli- 
very, when  he  received  his  deathblow  off  the  port  <rf 
Alexandria.  It  was  in  Greek  that  Bratns  convemd 
with  his  friends  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
The  mass  of  the  poorer  population  at  Rome  weie 
Greek  either  in  descent  or  speech.  The  Jews,  tiiere- 
fore,  dispersed  by  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selenddse  oTor 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  forced  to  adopt 
the  Grecian  language,  and  to  use  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation made  at  Alexandria,  hence  their  name  of  HdUn^' 
i8t8\  or  "Jews  of  the  Grecian  speech,"  which  we  shifl 
find  recurring  so  often  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     .^ 

(c).     Hie  Rise  of  Synagogues, 

During  the  captivity,  when  of  course  the  Templo 
ritual  was  suspended,  we  gather  that  the  devouter  Jeira 
were  wont  to  assemble  round  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and 
listen  to  his  words  and  counsel*  ^zeL  viii.  i ;  xiv.  i; 
xxiii.  31).  Such  meetings  Ezra  reproduced  in  Palestine 
amongst  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii. 
15;  Neh.  viii.  2 ;  ix.  i,  &c.),  and  after  the  Maccabsean 
period  they  spread  through  every  town  and  village,  and 
in  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  buildings  called  Syna- 
gogues^  in  which  they  might  be  held. 

i    These  Houses  of  Meeting  varied  in  size  accord- 

^  The  three  words  for  the  elect  nation  used  in  the  Nev 
Testament  are 

i.     'Ioi;5ato5=.a  Jew  as  regards  his  nation,  in  opposition 

to  "EWiji',  a  Gentile ; 
ii.     *E/3patos=a  Jew  in  respect  to  his  language  and  edu- 
cation, in  opposition  to  •EXXi;i»t{mJs,  a  Jew  of  the 
Gredan  speech ; 
iii.    *\(Tpa.t\KiT't\%—2i,  Jew  in  tespect  to  his  religious  privi- 
leges, the  sacred  name.     Trench,  N,  T.  Synonymt. 
^  Compare  with  this  the  assemblies  for  prayer  and  wor- 
ship held  by  the  prophets  or  their  scholars  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  2  K.  iv.  ^3. 
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ing  to  the  town  or  village  in  which  thej  were  built  ^. 
They  were  usually  erected  on  the  highest  ground  avail- 
able, and  80  constructed,  that  a  worshipper,  when  en- 
taring,  or  kneeling  in  prayer,  might  have  his  face  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  Like  the  ancient  Tabernacle,  they 
vere  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hanging  veil,  behind 
which,  at  the  upper  end  or  that  facing  Jerusalem,  was 
ark  containing  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Before  this 
were  the  ''chief  seats,"  for  which  the  Pharisees 
strove  so  eagerly  (Matt  xxiii.  6) ;  a  silver  lamp  always 
kept  huming ;  and  an  eight-branched  candlestick,  only 
lighted  on  the  greater  festivals.  About  the  centre  oi 
the  building  was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  was  a  desk, 
iihere  the  reader  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down 
to  teach  (Acts  xiii.  i6;  Lk.  iv.  20).  All  round  were 
loatg,  where  the  men  sat  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
9l  the  other,  separated  by  a  low  partition'. 

ii.  The  chief  officers  of  each  synagogue  were  (a)  a 
bid  of  Chapter  or  college  of  elders,  presided  over  by 
the  ruler  qfthe  Synagogue  (Lk.  viii  41,  49;  Acts  xviii. 
%  17),  who  superintended  the  services,  and  had  the 
power  of  excommunication^;  (6)  the  SJieliach,  or  offi- 
ciatiBg  minister,  who  reiad  the  prayers  and  the  Law ; 
(c)  the  Chazzan^  vTnjpe-njs  (Lk.  iv.  20),  a  sort  of  deacon, 
Whose  office  it  was  to  open  the  doors,  prepare  the  room 
^r  service,  maintain  order,  scourge  the  condemned; 
{d)  ten  men  called  Batlanim  (men  of  leisure),  who  at- 
tended the  week-day  as  well  as  sabbath  services,  and 

^  Generally  they  were  erected  and  maintained  by  the 
^'^gregation,  but  spmetimes  were  built  by  private  indi\-i- 
«ttals.    (Comp.  Lk  vii.  5.) 

'  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron ,  p.  7r. 

'  The  officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  a  judicial  power, 
^d  in  the  building  itself  could  (i)  bring  an  offender  to  trial 
vLt.  xii.  11;  xxi.  12);' and  (ii)  scourge  (Matt.  x.  iT>  ^«^"^^ 
^9;  Actsix.  a). 
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were  at  once  representatives  of  the  congpregation,  a 
collectors  of  alms^. 

ill.  The  worship  of  the  Synagogues  was  on  1 
model  of  the  Temple  Services,  and  at  the  same  hoc 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth'  (Acts  iii.  i;  x.  3,  9). 
entering,  the  people  bowed  towards  the  ark,  and  t( 
their  places  in  the  body  of  the  bnilding;  the  eld 
ranged  themselves  on  the  raised  platform;  the  r 
went  up  to  the  "chief  seats"  near  the  ark.  Apnt] 
was  said,  and  a  psalm  was  sung.  Then  the  Ghazz 
walked  towards  the  veil,  drew  it  aside  with  reveren 
took  out  the  Book  of  the  Law  from  the  ark ;  and  as 
carried  it  to  the  platform,  on  which  the  Sheliach  sto< 
every  one  pressed  forward  to  kiss  or  touch  it  with 
hand. 

Taking  the  roll,  the  Sheliach  rose,  and  commenc 
reading  a  portion  according  to  a  fixed  cycle,  the 
terpreter  rendering  the  sacred  verses  from  the  Hebr 
into  the  vulgar  tongue'.  The  writings  of  the  Propbi 
formed  a  second  lesson,  and  were  also  read  accord] 
to  a  fixed  order.  Then  followed  the  delivery  by  one 
the  Elders  sitting,  of  the  word  of  exhortation  (Lk.  i 
Acts  xiii.  15),  at  the  close  of  which  the  roll  of  the  L 
was  carried  back  towards  the  ark,  while  as  befo 
men  and  women  stretched  out  their  hands  and  tri 
to  touch  or  kiss  it.  The  Law  replaced  in  the  ark,  1 
Prayers  began  and  were  carried  on  till  the  close  of  1 
service. 

Such  were  the  Synagogues,  one  of  which  was  at  t 
time  to  be  found  in  every  town,  and  almost  in  ev< 
village  throughout  Palestine,  as  also  in  every  city 

*  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet,  Art.  Si/nagogue. 
^  The  service  was  held  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  la 
on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays  also. 

'  This  would  be  the  case  at  least  in  the  Palestine  ay: 
goguea. 


r 
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Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  where  was  a  Jewish 
settlement.  In  Jerosalem  itself  there  are  said  to  have 
been  upwards  of  480^,  some  of  which  were  built  speci- 
aUy  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  Jews  of  Gilicia,  Alexan- 
driay  and  other  countries,  resident  in  or  visiting  the 
capital.    (Comp.  Acts  vi.  9.)' 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  synagogues  thus  scattered 
ftpough  wellnigh  every  town  or  city  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  not 
"Moses"  only  but  "the  Prophets**  were  read  every 
fdbbathday  (Acts  xv.  21),  tended  to  keep  alive  IsraePs 
bopes  of  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  diffuse  the 
<Spectation  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

CHAPTER   II. 
THE  JEWISH  SECTS. 

HAVING  considered  in  the  previous  Chapter  the 
wide  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  change 
in  their  language,  and  the  general  adoption  of  syna- 
gogue worship,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  rise 
of  various  sects  amongst  the  Jews  themselves. 

(i)  Of  these  sects  the  most  important  were  (a)  The 
Sadduoees,  (&)  The  Phakisees,  (c)  The  Essenes,  (d). 
The  Heeodians. 

(a)    The  Saddiccees. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  long-continued. 
«^jection  of  the  Jews  to  Grecian  monarchs  exerted  a 

^  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  69 — 73 ;  Conybeare  and 
How8on,  I.  59. 

'  Where  the  Jews  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
round  or  fill  a  synagogue,  a  Proseucha  or  '  Place  of  Prayer* 
^as  built,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered  in,  usually 
jutaide  towns  and  near  running  water,  for  the  ablutions  b^a- 
lore  prayer  (Acts  3rvi.  13),  Comp.  Juv.  ill.  196,  m  quA.  tft 
P^'!'  ptxfsewMf 
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very  marked  influence  on  their  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Familiar  not  only  with  the  language  but  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  Greece,  many  acquired  a  strong  taste 
for  Grecian  studies,  preferred  the  Grecian  religion  to 
their  own,  adopted  Grecian  manners,  and  practised 
Grecian  arts^.  We  have  seen  from  time  to  time  how  it 
became  the  fashion  even  for  many  amongst  the  highest 
families  to  adopt  Grecian  names,  and  to  rjecommend 
themselves  in  every  conceivable  way  to  Grecian  mien 
in  the  courts  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  L»Y,' 
with  its  restraints  and  strict  requirements,  was  r^' 
garded  by  them  as  a  heavy  yoke,  and  they  affected  the' 
gymnasia,  the  theatres,  and  all  the  worldly  pleasures  of 
Grecian  life. 

To  such  aspirants  after  freedom  the  principles  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  would  naturally  recommend  them- 
selves, the  more  so  as  they  found  special  acceptance  in 
the  Syrian  courts.  Amongst  the  scholars  of  Simon  the 
Just  2  was  Antigonus  of  Socho,  the  first  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  who  bears  a  Greek  name.  Antigonus  was  tiie 
master  of  one  Sadoc^  (b.o.  291 — 260),  the  essence  of 
whose  teaching  was  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  that 
men  ought  not  to  serve  the  Lord  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
but  to  do  good  because  it  is  right. 

True  as  this  doctrine  was  in  itself,  it  was  perverted 
by  the  disciples  of  Sadoc,  who  first  attract  our  atten- 
tion under  the  name  of  Sadditcees\  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Asmonean^.  While  on  the  one  hand, 
especially  after  the  Maccabsean  period,  they  were  far 
removed  from  any  actual  adoption  of  Grecian  customs, 

^  See  above,  p.  20. 
^  See  above,  p.  9. 

3  See  Haphali's  History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I.  pp.  160,  i6a. 
*  Others,  however,  derive  their  name  from  Tsailikim,  *  the 
Tigbteous,'  but  its  origin  appears  uncertain. 
^  See  above,  p.  60. 
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ors;)e8tasy  from  tW  national  fiuth,  yet  oir  the  other, 
tilejr betrayee^  evideHt  marhsof  the  inflaenee  on  thdif 
opimoiur  of  Gkreeian  philosophy. 

Hence  they  denied  the  dootrineofthe  ReBorrectiooV 
(Hfciixxii.  23;  Lk.  XX.  27),  any  rewards  or  pnniriimeDt* 
iAbt  death,  aod  the  existonce  of  angels  or  gpirits*  (Acts 
^bSeL  S).  Hiding  that  the  actions  of  men  depended 
ttijndy  on  their  own  free  witt,  they  denied  that  there 
wa»  wieh  ac  thing  as  destiny,  and  while  they  admitted 
the  creation,  they  removed  the  Deity  as  far  as  pcaribie 
^Mmany  aetoal administration  of  the  world:  It  has  been 
tibagfat  i^at  they  rocognised  as  Scripture'  only  the  five 
hfk^  of  MoseS)  bnt  the  truth  appears  to  be  tJiat  while 
inklBig  the  Law  in  higher  estimation  than  the  pro* 
pMc^  Mid  other  books  of  Seriptnre,  they  acknoW^ 
iadgfed  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  like  the 
wlof  the  Jews^  bat  refused  to  hold  tlie  authority  of 
Ittditknii 

Aiming  as  they  did  at  a  philosophic  elevation  of 
initlseiit  they  fbund  little  fa^vour  with  the  common 
M^e,  and  caring  little  about  making:  prosdytes 
VHibored  theii^  followers  chiefly  among  the  rich  and 
[ifwerftd^^  and)^  espedally  the  young  men  of  Judeea^ 
Md  these  who  were  in aposition  to  live a<life  of  ease 
tod  worldly  enjoyment*. 

(i)    Tha  Pharisees, 

The  tendency  to  adopt  Grecian  customs  and  modes 
<tf  thought  above  alluded  to  was  not,  of  course,  shared 
^7  the  entire  nation.    When  Mattathias  unftirled  the 


^  Ton:  Ant.  xvin.  I.  4. 

*■' Job;  Ant.  xiii.  10,  6;  xvm.  i.  4. 

*  The  later  aecfr  of  the  Karaites,  or  iTtM^eMiv,  'Soripfco- 
"Wtf,*  afttcceeded  to  the  Saddaceesj  bnt  cbie4!y  in  respect  cA 
^e  rejection  of  tradition^  and  their  strict  a&erenoe  \iO  Wie 
Jtter  of  the  law, 

8—^ 


i 
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banner  of  revolt  a^nst  the  heathenizing 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  will  be  remembered 
was  joined  before  long  by  a  class  calling  ik 
Assideam'^  (i  Mace.  ii.  42),  who  seem  to  have 
ready  in  existence  as  a  distinct  party,  and  1 
a  TOW  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law.  G 
they  assumed  sufficiently  indicates  their  views 
in  times  when  their  countrymen  were  becom: 
and  more  infected  with  heathen  customs,  they  ] 
against  such  declension  from  the  spirit  of  the 
in  opposition  to  the  impious  (i  Mace.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  2 
the  lawless  (i  Mace.  iii.  6;  ix.  23),  the  tran 
(i  Mace.  i.  11),  as  they  called  the  Hellenizing 
adopted  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  Assid 
pious,  and  in  these  days  of  mixing  (2  Mace. :; 
maintained  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Law 

Amongst  a  nation,  which  prided  itself  01 
tinction  from  all  other  people  on  the  eartb 
party  would  naturally  have  great  influence,  a 
the  Maccabees  triumphed  over  their  Syrian  tyr 
tenets  of  the  Assideans  rapidly  gained  groi 
received  their  complete  development  in  thos 
Pharisees,  from  Pera^hin,  to  separate,  the  Sej, 
who  are  also  first  distinctly  mentioned  during 
«f  the  high-priest  Jonathan,  b.o.  145^. 

Like  their  earlier  prototypes,  the  Pharisc 
.distinguished  by  great  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  I 
the  whole  Canon  of  Scripture.    But  in  their 

^  See  above^  p.  28. 

*  The  Scribes  {ypafi/iareh)  are  often  mention< 
Gospels  in  connection  with  the  Pharisees  and  eldc 
ginally  they  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  tra 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  subsequently  became  iul 
of  the  Law  and  teachers  of  the  people.  Tbe  majority 
probably  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  bu" 
fiqe  Acta  xxiii.  9^. 

^  Job.  AfU.  xm.  5.  9,  and  aee  «b\>o\Q,  '^.  c^^. 
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interpretation  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  they  were 
mahdy  gnided  by  Oral  Tradition,  tJie  traditions  of  the 
Elders  (Mtt.  xr.  2 ;  Mk.  vii.  3).  This  Oral  Tradition, 
whidiwas  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  written 
t  Law,  was  said  to  have  been  received  by  Moses  on  Sinai, 
to  have  been  delivered  by  him  to  Joshua,  by  Joshua 
to  the  elders,  by  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  by  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

Of  this  Law  the  Pharisees  Were  regarded  as  the 

.  Idg^iest  interpreters,  and  presided  over  various  schools, 

the  principal  of  which  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testar 

ment,  wete  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  former  a 

moderate,  the  latter  the  strictest  sect. 

They  held,  (i)  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits, 
good  and  bad ;  (ii)  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  (iii)  a 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death ;  (iv)  a 
resnrrection  of  the  just  and  ui^just^  (Gomp.  Acts  xxiii. 
^  As  exponents  of  the  Law,  (i)  they  attached  an 
tmdne  importance  to  iiie  outward  act  as  compared 
with  the  inward  spirit  and  motive;  (ii)  they  were 
i%orous  in  exacting  every  external  ceremonial,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  washings,  fastings,  tithes  and  alms ; 
and  (iii)  were  noted  for  pride  and  austerity. 

Their  political  influence  we  have  already  seen  was 
"^erj  great*.  Holding  strongly  that  the  nation  ought 
<to  be  independent  of  foreign  rule,  standing  high  in 
&Tour  with  the  people,  and  especially  with  the  wo- 
-men',  pervading  the  entire  coimtry  and  forming  the 
majority  in  the  Sanhedrin,  they  wielded  a  very  con- 
siderable power  in  the  state,  against  which  we  have  seen 
•Hyrcanus,  and  Jannseus^  vainly  struggling*,  and  which 
fierod,  with  all  his  energy,  was  unable  to  control. 

^  J08.  Ant.  XVIII.  I.  3. 
^  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  10.  5  ;  £.  J.  i.  5.  2,  3. 
'  Gomp.  above,  p.  63,  and  Luke  xi.  4^, 
*  See  above,  pp.  g8,  62, 
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Tlid  *?ijn^k^  of  the   New  Testameot 
atuoin@B^  l»a»y  others,  the  followicg  features 
.cbtaBoter  as  a  -Beet :  their  high  repute,  Jd 
Aete  ssJi.  3 ;  their  regard  for  externaU^  ti 
disreigarded  iSie  weightier  matters  of  the  Law^ 
24;  jsii.  2,7 ;  Mk.  via.  i ;  Lk.vi.  7;  Jn.  ix.  16,  i 
regard. to  tradition,  Mtt.  xy.  2 ;  Mk.  vii.  3 ;  t) 
pulotu  exaction  qf  washings^  tithes,  tUnu^ 
in.  14;  xxiii.  IS,  23  i   ^'  ^-  398<jl-;  xriii 
ejeeeesi^e  zeed  in  making  pro$€lytes\  Mtt  zxiii 
iaa  morality,  Mtt  at.  20;  xv.  4,  S;  xxiii.  3,  i 
Jn.  yiuL  7. 

<^)    ^6^  Euenes, 

Though  Bowhere  laetttioned  in  the  New  T 
the  JEssenee  were  a  numeix>us  Ixxij,  amaui 
.GordiBg  to  Phi]o,  to  upwards  of  4000.  Da 
the  oilier  sects  already  mentiiOiied,  from  about 
die  of  the  gepond  century  b.o.,  they  formed 
ascetic  order«  aiid  dwelt  far  from  the  distni 
tbur  age  in  the  villages  along  the  western  she 


^  The  Jews  of  later  times  were  very  zealous  i 
pmd/^  (eonq).  Horace,  BoA.  i,  iv.  143),  and  suAce 
great  extent,  especially  amoDff  the  women.  They 
though  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  certain,  to  ] 
divided  into  two  classes ;  (i)  Proselytes  of  righieom 
were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Judaism  < 
mittisg  to  circumcision,  and  baptism,  and  offering 
j(ii)  Proselytes  of  tJie  gate,  who  were  not  olrcum< 
simply  bound  themselves  to  observe  what  were  ci 
seven  precepts  of  Noah,'  i.  e.  (i)  to  renounce  idolai 
worship  Uie  one  true  God,  (3)  to  abstain  from  1 
(4)  incest,  (5)  robbery,  (6)  to  be  obedient  to  the  ma 
(7)  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh  with  the  blood, 
calls  such  Proselytes  ol  ae^bfiGvoi,  the  worshippers^ 
are  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  same  word,  render 
Version  devout  men  iqi  such  passages  as  Acts  ;ciii. 
j^;  xvJU.  4,  J7;  yviii.  7. 
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Dead  Set^  Wkelie  €hey  led  a  Ufb  of  llbboAr,  abstinence, 
and  ijieditatiOb^ 

t^hey  w^i^  di^ded  into  four  orders,  Imt  peiWitted 
ttunage  only  in  one  of  them,  maintained  a  communi^^ 
of  goods,  and  inculcated  a  hatred  of  all  riches  and  all 
luxury.  Sacrifice  they  did  not  allow,  ar.d  though  they 
MDt  gMts.  to  the  T«imple,  nev^  resorted  to  it,  but 
ield  )*el]gioite  assemblies  on  the  Sabbath,  where  thciy 
read  the  Scripttures,  and  listened  to  13ie  expositions  of 
tteir  elders. 

fiven  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  they  ob- 
served tiie  greatest  secireey,  dreaded  contact  Wi4^  all 
who  Were  not  eircutaicised,  alid  ^o»ld  rather  die  than 
eat  food  which  had  liot  been  prepared 'by  themselteB  or 
tiwiw  of  their  own  oftler. 

\^    77i^  fferodian}f, 

this  sect,  which  is  twico  mentioned  in  th6  ^(%els 
'(Mtt^xxii.  1 6 ;  Mk.  iii.  6;  xU.  13),  was  rather  a  political 
than  a  religious  body.  Taking  alike  their  namid  and 
tbeif  ttews  from  H£h^  Tamfiy  of  Herod,  the  Herodians 
Md  that  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation  rested  on  the 
fi^ds  'as  a  bul#ark  ag;ainist  Roman  ambition,  and 
idtoo^  looked  t6  them  for  afhMlmebt  of  the  prophecies 
■tf  the  Messiah',  fienbe  ^nany  tendngtii  them  would  trot 
^f^gard  with  (fissatisifactioh  that  fusion  of  the  na^iial 
4H;h  and  heathen  cirilsiation,  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  Herod  the  Great  ^d  his  successoihs  to  bring 

It  k  not  Ifnprobable  :&at  the  nerodia:ns  in  soiode  re- 
spects approached  very  nearly  to  the  Sadducees  in  then: 
iJpihions  (Oomp.  Mk.  Viii.  1 5  with  Mtt.  xvi.  6),  for  both 

*  Analogous  to  tbe  Essenes  were  the  Therapeutce,  who 
lived  in  Egypt,  were  bound  by  even  stricter  rules>  and  Spent 
tiieif  time  in  BtiU  greater  seclusion,  Godwyh's  Moses  and 
Aaron^  i.  12. 

8  Couyheiure and SowaoDi  L  ^;  Xzodwyp^Iib.  x.  i^ 
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would  hold  the  duty  of  submisdon  to  the  Bomans,  and 
join  in  supporting  tiie  throne  of  Herod.  The  hostilitj  of 
the  Pharisees  to  the  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord  may  ba 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  they  joined  their  enemies  tfao 
Herodians  in  attempting  to  ensnare  Him  (Mtt.  xzii  6). 

(ii)  Before  concluding  this  Chapter,  this  seems  the 
appropriate  place  for  noticing  the  SamarUatUy  who  an 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  year  b.0.  721  Sargon  captured  Samaria,  aid 
removed  into  captivity  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  al- 
ready decimated  by  Tiglath-Pileser^,  and  located  then 
partly  in  Gozan  or  Mygdonia,  and  partly  in  cities  re- 
cently captured  from  the  Modes.  This  was  not  a  par 
tial  but  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  country,  widdi 
was  wiped  clean  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  man  wipeth  a 
dish  (2  K.  xxi.  13),  in  accordance  with  a  not  unusual 
custom  of  Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a 
land  of  its  inhabitants  I 

In  this  desolate  condition  the  country  remained  tiD 
about  the  year  b.o.  677,  when  Esarhaddon  during  tha 
invasion  of  Judah  perceived  the  impolicy  of  leaving  it 
thus  exposed,  and  resolved  to  garrison  it  with  foreign- 
ers. Accordingly  he  gathered  men  ^om  Babylon^  and 
from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  HamcUh,  and 
from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  24;  comp.  Ezra  iv.  2,  %  10)^ 
and  entrusting  them  to  an  officer  of  high  rank,  the  grtat 
and  noble  Asnapper,  had  them  conveyed  to  the  coun- 
try formerly  occupied  by  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  there  Bet- 
tied  them. 

These  strangers  (comp.  Lk.  xvii  18)  from  the  fur- 
ther East  3  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  worshipped 

1  Okm-Bo6k  of  0.  T.  Hiettiry,  p.  427. 
*  Compare  for  a  notice  of  such  a  proceBS,  Herod,  ni.  149; 
VI.  II,  quoted  in  Trench,  Miracles^  p.  311,  note. 
^  Cciap,  J08.  Ant.  x.  9.  7 ;  ix.  iv  V 
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Tarioiis  deities,  and  knowing  not  the  God  of  the  land 
proToked  Him  by  their  heathenish  rites  to  send  lions 
among  theni)  which  slew  some  qf  them  (2  K.  xvii.  25). 
In  their  distress  they  applied  to  the  king  of  Assyria, 
vho  sent  one  of  the  captive  priests  to  instruct  them 
hu)  they  shotUd  fear  the  Lord.  Under  his  teaching 
they  added  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  Grod 
tf  the  land,  to  their  ancient  idolatries,  and  in  course  of 
time  detached  themselves  more  and  more  from  heathen 
CQstoms,  and  adopted  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Refused  permission,  on  the  return  from  the  Captiv- 
ity, to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  they 
became  the  open  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  erected  a 
riral  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim^,  where  they  continned 
to  worship  till  it  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  &  0. 
13a  After  this  they  built  another  temple  at  Shediem, 
and  there,  under  its  modem  name  of  Nabl43y  they  have 
a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200  persons,  at  the 
present  hour. 

Gradually  detaching  themselves  from  their  ancient 
iiidatries,  the  Samaritans  adopted  the  Mosaic  religion, 
hit  received  as  Scripture  only  the  Pentateuch,,  rejecting 
tvery  other  book  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  They  celebrated 
tbe  Passover  (and  celebrate  it  even  now),  on  Mount  Gor 
ridm,  and  even  after  their  temple  had  fallen,  directed 
their  worship  towards  that  mountain.  Holding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Jn.  iv.  25),  whom 
they  called  Hashahy  "the  Converter V  their  conc^tions 

^  See  above,  p.  3. 

*  *The  Samaritans  have  a  fi^rm  belief  in  the  commg  of 
Messiah.  They  found  this  upon  the  words,  of  Moses  (Deut. 
«viil  15).  They  dififer,  however,  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah,  as  well  from  Jews  as  from  Christians. 
They  ridicule  the  Jewish  idea  of  his  being  a  king  and  a 
great  conqueror.  His  mission,  they  say,  is  not  to  shed  blood, 
but  to  heal  the  nations;  not  to  make  war,  but  to  \:>Tu\g 
peace.    He  ^  to  be,  according  to  Moses'  promise,  &  g;ce^t 
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of  his  fdnoiioDfl  land  cbaraoter  wel*e  ^erired  ^ohiefiy  frn 
the  original  promise  of  a  Saviour  (Gen.  iii.  1 5X  the  £UM 
or  Peace-maker  predicted  by  Jaeob  (Oen.  i^l.  i<^  m 
the  Prophet  promised  to  the  IsraeliteB  like  unto  MoM 
<Ntmi.  xxiv.  17 ;  Deut  xyiii.  15),  and  they  mainly  a 
pected  that  He  would  tecich  all  tMng9  (Jn.  It.  3$\  UK 
j^tore  tiie  glory  df  the  holy  Law  on  Moimt  Gksriiiml 

The  feud  between  the  Jews  and  Samadtana,  eogtti 
<dered  by  the  refusal  of  the  fomieir  to  permit  ihdl*  pirtf 
cipati(»i  in  iftie  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  ripened  intoi 
tnutual  hostility  of  ihe  most  bitter  description. 

The  Jews  were  perpetuaMy  reminding  the  ^tiat- 
itans  that  they  were  -^  GutMtes,"  mere  '^strangers  frofl 
Assyria.''  They  lored  to  call  them  ''pimselytes  of  ttc 
lions"  (2  K  xviL  25),  and  -to  accuse  tiiem  of  worjdiip|iH| 
the  idol- gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shecbea 
(Gen.  xKxv.  4).  To  such  an  extent  did  they  oan^  tbeh 
'dislike,  that  they  cursed  them  pubMdy  in  their  sjot 
gogues ;  declared  their  testimony  was  naught,  imdooiU 
not  be  received;  affirmed  that  any  who  entertained  i 
Samaritan  in  his  house  was  laying  up  j^gments  Jorii 
•children ;  that  to  eat  a  morsel  of  his  feure  was  to  €ift 
swine^  flesh  ^;  refosed  to  receive  him  as  a  {^oselyt^ 
«nd  declared  that  he  could  have  no  part  in  the  vewO- 
i:-ecti<ni  of  4ihe  dead.     Moreover  they  would  have  M 

Teacher,  a  Kestdrer  ^  the  Xnaw,  •on^  &at  will  hiring  all  U* 
nartions,  by  the  iilumination  of  his  teaching,  to  unite  in  oUi 
eervice  to  one  God.  Therefore  his  common  name  with  ihem 
is  Taeboth  (rDnh),  though  the  better  known  name  is  Hatak 
far  Hoihahy  the  Kestorer,  or  the  Arabic  equivalent,  Al  Mndj} 
because  it  is  he  whose  mission  it  is  to  turn  the  tingodly  aw 
unbelieving  unto  the  Lord.'  Mill's  Modem  Samaaitans,  4I& 
216. 

^  Westcott's  JrUroduction  to  ihe  Study  of  the  Oo^ptk 

148,  9- 

3  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  Lib.  i»  p.  48;  l^reoch,  Uv 
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•deilai^  iath  them  rtimt  tbey  could  possibly  avoid,  and 
%  tiweBug  from  -the  Seidii  to  the  TSkirtk  preferred  to 
take  ih^  long  dnmft  €faroagh  Penea  rattier  Hwa  pass 
{hrongh  their  liated  conntrj. 

^  ^tbO'Otitfr  hand,  the  Samaritans  were  xkot  behind- 
ted  ia  recriBDinataoiw.  They  wonld  rBfuse  liospitality 
to  tbe  pflgrim  oompames  going  tip  to  the  feafitB  at  Jem- 
idfiu  (GomiK  lik.  ix.  53),  and  sometimes  eren  wajlay 
Mi  amndor  themK  On  one  occasion  xsertain  of  them 
we  mid  to  bxw  ento^d  tbe  Teociple  at  Jeru8al[»a,.and 
Mled  it  by  scattering  on  the  pavement  hmnon  bones'^ 
One  jspecial  mode  of  annoyance  was  i&eqxtently  prac- 
tised.  The  Sexm  were  in  the  habit  of  oommunicating  to 
Ifaeir  mnneroBB  bretbaren  i&  Babylon,  the  exact  day  and 
faor  of  1^e  rising  of  the  FatKifhal  moon,  by  means  of  a 
system  af  beacon  fires,  wluch  telegraphed  the  welcome 
Mvs  £nom  ibe  Mount  of  OUves,  through  Auranids,  to 
tnse  w4k>  sai  by  the  waters  x}f  the  Babylon.  The  Sa- 
nariians  wotdd,  IJierefore,  annoy  the  watchers  on  the 
SKmntain-tqps  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  on  the  wrong 
^  and  ikm  p^piex  them,  aad  inintoduce  cetnfnsioa. 

^  JloB.  Ant,  ZX.  6.  I ;  £.  Jl  h.  12.  ^. 
*  Job.  Am,  XTiu.  7.  ^. 


Note. 
The  Eocfpeclatwn  of  the  Messiah, 

From  libe  earliest  period  of  their  national  history  the 
Jews  had  been  pre-eminently  "the  people  of  the  future," 
«nd  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached  they  were  "filled  with 
the  expectation  that  an  extraordinary  Bein^  would  appear, 
and  prove  Himself  ihe  Messiah  or  Deliverer.  But  though  in 
the  Temple  of  Prophecy*  th««e  had  from  the  beginning  ever 
been  heard  two  Voices  mysteriously  blended,  one  jubilant 

•  See  CUisS'Booh  0/ Old  Testament  History y  p.  4.%^. 
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and  glad,  telling  of  victory  and  ol  trinrapli,  tbe  other 
dued  and  mournful,  whispering  of  shame  and  soffering. 
to  one  of  these  Voices  only  had  attention  heen  really  pai 

The  characteristics  attributed  by  the  nation  to  the  Mee 
were  (i)  regale  and  (ii)  prophetic, 

L  Many  looked  for  a  great  Conqueror,  whom  Grod  w 
send,  investing  Him  with  the  attributes  of  majesty  and 
manity,  describing  Him  as  the  ''Elect  One,"  the  ''Anoint 
''the  Son  of  Man,"  who  should  "execute  a  terrible 
geance  on  the  enemies  of  His  people,*'  "  cleanse  Jerusale 
and  exalt  the  Jews  above  all  other  nations  *.  These  attribi 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  early  Jewish  literature,  rec 
.  illustration  from  the  Gospel  Narrative.  It  was  the  opii 
of  the  national  teachers  that  His  coming  would  be  hera 
by  Elias,  and  the  belief  was  shared  by  the  conmion  pe 
(Mtt.  xvii.  lo  and  the  parallels;  comp.  also  xvi.  14). 

There  was  considerable  uncertainty,  indeed,  as  to 
precise  manner  of  His  appearance  (Jn.  vii.  27),  but  it 
fully  expected  that  He  would  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  the 
of  David  (Mtt.  ii.  5;  Comp.  Jn.  vii.  41,  42);  that  He  .w( 
be  David^i  Son,  and  should  tit  on  David's  throne  (Mtt.  ] 
41;  xiL23;  ix.  17;  xx.  30;  xv.  22);  that  He  would  a 
for  ever  and  set  up  a  kingdom  in  which  He  would  disfM 
honours  on  His  right  hand  and  on  Jlis  left  (Mtt.  xx, 
Mk.  X.  37). 

ii.  With  these  regal  attributes  others  ccmibined  propl 
functions,  and  looked  for  the  Prophet  that  should  come 
the  world  (Comp.  Jn.  vL  14 ;  i.  1 1, 46 ;  vii.  40  ;^  i  Mace.  xiv. 
expecting  that  He  would  shew  "  signs  "  not  unlike  the  gi 
of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  instruct  the  people  ii 
things  (Jn.  iv.  25),  and  instead  of  altering  or  abolishing 
of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  would  enhance  them  to  a  gr« 
glory,  making  the  sacrifices,  purifications,  Sabbaths,  festi' 
and  all  other  usages,  far  more  resplendent  and  glorious 
they  had  ever  been  before.  That  the  Messiah  would 
suffer  or  die  was  an  idea,  from  which,  to  the  last,  even 
Apostles  shrunk  with  horror  and  amazement  (Mtt.  zvi 
23;  Lk.  xxiv.  21 ;  Jn.  xx.  9). 

•  Ebrard's  Gfospel  History,  p.  487 ;  Westcott's  Jntrodu 
to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  92,  95. 
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.  CHAPTER  L 

THE  BIRTH  OP  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

A.  U.  C.  749,  B.  C.  5. 

ABOUT  the  year  b.o.  5,  when  the  bloodstained  reign 
u  of  Herod  was  approaching  its  close,  there  lived  in 
Jndsea^  either  at  the  little  village  of  Juttah,  or  the  time- 
honoured  city  of  Hebron  \  an  aged  priest  named  Zacha- 
Kus.     His  wife  Elisabeth  was  also  of  the  priestly 
iunily  (Lk.  15),  and  both  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
piety  and  uprightness  of  life,  being  alike  righteous  be- 
fere  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  or- 
iinances  of  tJie  Lord  blameless  (Lk.  i.  6).    One  great 
wrow,  however,  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  their  daily 
fe.   They  were  now  old  and  well-stricken  in  age,  but  no 
tild  had  ever  gladdened  their  humble  home. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  the  priests  were  divided  into 
enty-four  "courses,"  each  of  which  served  at  the 
nple  in  weekly  rotation  (i  Chr.  xxiv.  i — 19).  Of  these, 
•  only  returned  from  the  captivityj  but  they  were 

So  Grotius,  Lightfoot  and  others.     Reland  and  Robin- 
dentify  it  with  Juttah  in  the  mountain-region  of  Judah, 
Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  55),  allotted  to  the  priests 
.  xxi.  16),  now  Yiitta.     The  traditions  of  the  Gx^eU 
latin  Churches  point  on  the  other  hand  to  Ain  iCarim, 
g^e  near  Jerusalem.     Tbomsoa  *s  Z.  and  B,  664. 
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again  divided  into  twenty-four,  and  recdved  the  Bame 
names  as  the  original  conrses.  The  course,  to  whkb 
Zacharias  belonged,  was  the  eighth,  known  as  that  of 
Abiah  or  Abijah  (i  Chr.  xxiv.  lo),  and  in  process  of  tioM^ 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  arrangement^  it  dft* 
Yolyed  on  him  to  go  up  to  the  Holy  City.  Of  all  the 
services  at  the  Temple  (which  to  avoid  contention  wero 
uniformly  decided  by  lot),  none  was  deemed  moreh(^-. 
nourable  than  that  of  entering  into  the  Holy  Place  and 
offering  incense  on  the  Golden  Altar\  This  was  done 
twice  every  day,  before  the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  at  9  in  the  morning  and  3  in  the  afbemooD. 
The  sound  of  a  small  bell  announced  the  priests'  ea- 
ti'ance  for  this  purpose,  and  on  hearing  it  the  Prieeti 
and  Lcvites  took  up  their  position  before  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering,  the  space  between  the  Porch  and  the 
Altar  was  cleared,  and  the  people  in  the  different  conrti 
stood  and  prayed  in  solemn  silence  (Rev.  viii.  i)  so  kffg 
as  he  remained  within  the  Holy  Place.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  re-appeared,  they  laid  the  sacrifice  on  ti»^i 
altar,  and  the  Levites,  amidst  the  full  burst  of  the  Ten* 
pie  music,  commenced  the  sacred  Psalmody". 

Such  was  the  august  oflSce  which  now  fell  to  the 
of  Zacharias.    Bearing  the  incense  in  a  large  vessel 
gold,  he  entered  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  was  kin 
it  on  the  Golden  Altar,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
Angel  standing  at  the  right  side  of  the  Altar, 
sudden  apparition  startled  and  affrighted  him.    But 
Angel  calmed  his  fears,  and  announced  that  the  p: 
he  had  offered  to  God  in  secret  were  heard.    Th 
Elisabeth  was  stricken  in  years,  she  should  yet 
the  mother  of  a  son,  who  was  to  be  named  JoHV'y 

^  See  Class- Book  of  0.  T.  History ^  p.  123.     For  the 
position  of  the  Incense,  Ibid.  p.  135. 
^  See  Smith's  Bihl.  Diet.,  Art.  Incense. 
^  Hebrew  Jochanan=God\B  gwidowa. 
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From  the  first  hour  of  his  existence  this  child  should  be 
filled  with  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  and  drinking  neither  wine 
■or  starong  drink,  in  accordance  with  the  Nazarite's  tow, 
fiiould  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  As  the  second 
mall,  to  whom  the  fing^  of  prophecy  had  pointed 
^  zL  3 ;  Mai.  liL  i),  he  should  be  the  immediate  fore- 
nuier  of  the  long-expected  Messiah^  and  make  ready 
^people  prepare  for  Him  (Lk.  L  12 — 17). 

Astounded  by  so  sudden  an  announcement,  the  aged 
iriest  sought  some  assurance  of  the  promised  blessing. 
Od  this  the  Angel,  who  announced  himself  as  no  other 
ttni  he  that  had  appeared  to  the  prophet  Daniel  under 
ttename  of  Gabriel  (Dan.yiii  16;  ix.  21),  replied,  that 
fleh  an  assurance  would  be  Youchsafed,  but,  because  of 
Ui  unbelief,  it  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  judgments 
Be  should  he  dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,  till  the  day 
flto  these  things  should  be  performed' (Lk,  i.  20).  • . 

While  Zacharias  was  receiving  this  mysterious  inti- 
mtion  within  the  Sanctuary,  the  people^  who  crowded 
ibe  Temple-courts,  were  anxiously  expecting  his  return, 
ttd  marvelled  at  his  unusual  delay.  At  length  he  re- 
fpeared.  But  Ins  strange  aspect  shewed  that  some- 
ttig  had  occurred.  When  questioned  he  could  not 
item  any  answer,  and  intimated  by  signs  that  he  had 
ten  a  vision  in  the  Sacred  Place.  Then  at  the  close  of 
b  week  of  ministration  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
Aere,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the 
k^gel,  Elisabeth  conceived,  and  hid  herself  for  five 
Jigmihs  in  quiet  and  peaceM  retirement  (Lk.  i.  24). 
'  /Six  months  after  his  appearance  in  the  Temple, 
h»  «ame  Angel  was  sent  from  God  to  Nazajeieth^,  a 

^  The  number  present  Sippears  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
Uibath-day. 

'*  It  18  one  peculiarity  of  the  Galilsean  hills,  as  diatmet 
ma  those  of  ^hraim  or  Judah,  that  they  contain  or  enia- 
lin  greeo  basins  of  table'land  just  below  their  topmoalt 
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secluded  village  unknown  and  unnamed  in  the  Old  ' 
tament,  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Zebulnn. 
this  village  there  hved  a  lowly  Virgin  named  Mari 
Miriam.  She  belonged  to  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  lineage  of  David  (Lk.  i.  32 ;  Bom.  i  3),  and  was 
nected  by  marriage  with  Elisabeth  (Lk.  i.  27),  who 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moreover,  she  was  at 
time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  who  occupied  a  humble  ] 
tion  as  a  carpenter  at  ^^azareth,  but  like  herself  wa 
tJve  lineage  of  David  (Lk.  i  27 ;  ii.  4). 

To  this  lowly  Virgin  the  Angel  Gabriel  now  api 
od,  and  announced  that  by  virtue  of  the  operation  d 
Holy  Ghost,  she  should  become  the  mother  of  a 
whom  she  was  to  call  Jesus ^  (God  the  Saviour), 

ridges;  forming  marked  features  in  any  view  from 
summit  of  Tabor,  or  further  north  from  the  slopes  of 

mon Such  above  all  is  Nazareth.     Fifteen  gently  rou 

Mils  ''seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosure' 
this  peaceful  basin — *'they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge 
shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and  beai 
field  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills — abounding  in 
flowers,  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of  the  pr 
pear;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  afibrds  an  abundant  pas 
The  expression  of  the  old  topographer,  Quaresmius,  wj 
happy  as  it  is  poetical:  'Nazareth  is  a  rose,  and,  1l 
rose,  has  the  same  rounded  form,  enclosed  by  mountai] 
the  flower  by  its  leaves.*"     Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pale 

p.  365. 

^  As  the  first  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  was  c 
first  Hoshea,  a  Saviour,  and  afterwards  Jehoshua  or  Ja 
God  the  Saviour,  or  God's  Salvation,  in  Greek,   IHS< 
Jesus,  and  saved  the  Israelites  from  their  enemies  th< 
naanites,  so  the  second  Joshua  was  to  save  His  people 
enemies  no  less  real — even  their  sin^  (Matt.  i.  21).     Con 
the  title  of  Conqueror  so  often  appHed  to  our  blessed 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  as  ii.  7,  11 ;  iii.  5,  12,  21; 
vi.  2,  &c.,  as  also  in  St  John's  Gospel,  xvi.  33,  and  in 
jV.  IS,  14 ;  iv.  4.    See  Pearaon  On  the  Creed,  Art.  n. ;  ( 
Moo^  of  0^  T,  History,  pp.  i*j^,  aiv 
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should  be  great,  and  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  should  git  on  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
mid  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  (Lk.  i.  30— 
33).  Though  at  first  startled  at  the  sudden  address  of 
an  angelic  visitant  (Lk.  i.  29),  the  Virgin  received  his 
umouncement  with  implicit  faith,  and  prayed  that  it 
flight  he  with  her  according  to  his  word  (Lk.  i.  38),' 
Mid  being  informed  of  what  had  occurred  to  her  relative  • 
iSlisabeth,  arose  with  haste  to  seek  out  her  home  amidst 
tbe  Judaean  hills.  The  journey  of  four  or  five  days^  ac- 
complished, she  reached  the  humble  abode,  and  had  no 
woner  crossed  the  threshold,  and  saluted  the  aged  wife 
rfZacharias,  than  the  other  addressed  her  as  the  mother 
tfher  Lord,  and  fully  confirmed  the  words  of  the  angel. 
Thus  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  mighty  event  about 
to  happen,  the  lowly  virgin,  like  Hannah  at  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  burst  forth  into  words  of  holy  praise  and  exul- 
tation, and  gave  utterance  to  the  inspired  hymn,  which 
Hnder  the  name  of  the  Magnificat,  remains  one  of  the 
Bwst  precious  treasures  of  the  Church,  and  the  most 
liuiiiliar  of  her  hymns  (Lk.  i.  46 — 56). 

After  a  sojourn  of  about  three  months  with  Elisabeth, 
Mary  returned  to  Nazareth,  and  Joseph  perceived  that 
die  was  with  child.  Bying  a  just  man,  he  resolved  on 
pivately  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  instead  of 

^  The  distance  from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  is  about  80 
■lies,  and    if  Zacharias  lived   at   Hebron  17  miles  south 
4  Jerusalem,  the  whole  journey  would  occupy  four  or  five  . 
Jays,     (i)  The  most  direct  route  was  by  Nain  and  Endor, , 
Mid  through  Samaria  and  southward  by  Bethel,     (ii)  If  for 
my  cause  Samaria  was  to  be  avoided,  the  Jordan  would '  be 
BPOBsed  near  Scythopolis,  and  the  way  followed  through  Pe- 
nea  along  its  eastern  bank.     This  was  the  common  route 
»ith  the  Jews  in  their  journeyings  to  the  feasts,  if  they, 
irished  specially  to  avoid  Samaria,     (iii)  Still  a  third  'wa.-j 
xras  by  Dor  on  the  aea-^coast,  passing  through  Xiydda,  axvd. 
heDce  over  tbe  moimtams  of  Ephraim.     Andrews,  p.  64. 

9—^ 
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making  her  a  public  example  (Mti.  L  1 9).  But  as  in  dee{ 
perplexity  he  pondered  on  these  things,  he  too  nm 
Tisited  by  an  Angel  in  a  dream,  and  bidden  not  to  be 
afraid  to  take  to  him  Mary  as  his  wife.  That  which  mf 
conceived  in  her  was  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  tiM 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and 
the  Son,  to  whom  she  wonld  give  birth,  he  was  to  name 
Jesus,  for  He  should  save  His  people  from  their  tiM 
(Mtt.  L  21). 

Meanwhile  the  event  announced  in  the  Temjde  to  ibe 
^ed  Zacharias  had  taken  place,  and  Elisabeth  broa^ 
forth  a  son.  Such  an  event  in  the  East  is  always  ai 
occasion  of  unbounded  joy.  In  the  present  instance  it 
would  be  still  more  so,  and  the  relatives  and  neighboon 
of  Elisabeth  came  together  with  no  ordinary  feelings  to 
rejoice  with  her.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  child  was 
brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision,  and  the  relatives 
proposed  that  it  should  be  named  after  his  fediher, 
but  Elisabeth  demurred,  and  declared  that  it  should  be 
called  John  {the  grace  qf  Crod).  Marvelling  at  her 
wishing  for  a  name,  which  had  no  precedent  in  Afl 
family,  they  appealed  by  signs  to  the  speechless  Zadii' 
rias.  The  aged  priest  called  for  a  writing  tablet,  and 
wrote  His  name  is  John^  and  then,  while  all  w^re  lelt 
in  astonishment,  his  mouth,  which  had  been  closed  H 
nine  months,  was  opened,  and  he  too  burst  forth  inbi 
an  inspired  Psalm  of  exultant  thanksgiving,  in  which  k 
acknowledged  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the  birth  of  Ui 
son,  and  foretold  his  future  greatness  as  the  foi^numei 
of  tiie  Messiah  (Lk.  i.  61 — 79). 

Bom  as  one  out  of  due  tims  the  child  grew,  wcaii 
strong  in  spirit  (Lk.  i.  80),  and,  in  accordance  with  tin 
words  of  the  Angel,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  Nazaiih 
vow\    like  Samson,  like  Samuel,  no  razor  was  soffeief 

^  See  Class-Book  of  0.  T.  HUtora,^.  \<^%. 
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3  near  his  head.  Drinking  neither  wine  nor 
drink,  he  systematically  denied  himself  all  the 
3B  and  indulgences  of  ordinary  Hfe.  The  son  of 
.  he  doubtless  received  a  strict  religious  educa- 
d  at  some  period,  though  when  we  are  not  told, 
to  the  dreary  deserts  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
ke  Moses  in  Midian,  he  prepared  himself  by  soli- 
imunion  with  God  for  his  high  emprise,  assumed 
b  oi  the  old  prophet,  the  robe  of  camel's  hair 
I  round  the  body  by  a  leailiem  girdle  (2  K.  i  8), 
sisted  on  such  fare  as  the  desert  afforded,  eating 
and  wild  honey  (Mti  iiL  4). 

CHAPTER  11. 

THE  NATIVITY  OP  CHRIST. 

A.  U.  0.  750,  B.  C.  4. 

y(Hce  of  Prophecy  (Mia  y.  2)  had  declared  that 
Messiah  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judsea, 
mdeared  to  every  Jew  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
esse.  Though  the  virgin  was  now  living  at  Na- 
a  circumstance  apparently  fortuitous,  under  the 
bending  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  brought 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction, 
his  particular  period  there  was  peace  throughout 
ainions  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Temple  of 
ras  shut^  The  fierce  contests,  which  for  so  m^y 

Busts  were  frequently  used  as  an  article  of  food 
Levit.  zi.  ii,  22),  being  sometimes  ground  and 
and  then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made 
38,  sometimes  salted  and  then  eaten,  or  prepared  in 
her  ways.  See  Kitto's  Bible  Illustrations,  vii.  191,  2  ; 
nd  SpenceW  Entomology  J  Thomson's  Land  and  the 
p.  419,  20. 
irivale's  Romam  under  the  Emjpire^  m.  401,  sxi^ex 
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years  had  been  carried  on  with  such  relentless  peniit- 
ence,  which  had  drenched  with  blood  the  fairest  fidcb 
in  the  dominions  of  Augustus,  had  ceased,  and  the  & 
of  battles  was  hushed.  As  that  monarch  reyolyed  in  hk 
mind  the  most  suitable  means  for  the  administration  d 
his  numerous  dependencies,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  well  to  carry  out  a  general  registration^  of  aD 
his  subjects,  with  a  view  to  some  fixed  scale  of  taxation. 
He  issued,  therefore,  a  decree  that  all  the  tcorldi  which 
owned  his  sway,  should  be  taxed^  (Lk.  il  i).    Judaea  ym 

^  From  Suetonius  (Aug.  Chap,  xxvn.)  we  learn  that  Au- 
gustus three  times  held  a  census  for  Italy,  A.n.o.  726,  74^^ 
and  767 ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  one  in  Gaul  and  another  in 
Spain.  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  11)  tells  us  that  he  had  a  littb 
book  written  out  in  his  own  hand  treating  of  the  numbers 
of  his  soldiers,  the  taxes,  imposts,  &c.,  of  his  empire,  whidi 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  and  Dion  Gassius,  and  must 
have  been  based  on  surveys  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  B 
is  also  well  established  that  he  commenced,  if  he  did  not 
carry  out,  a  complete  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  (sM 
Merivale's  BomanSj  iii.  404).  Though  these  facts  do  not 
absolutely  prove  the  holding  of  a  general  census,  they  go  fi* 
to  confirm  the  Evangelist's  statement. 

^  St  Luke  relates  that  this  taxing  or  enrolment  tooh  ]pit^ 
cu  a  first  one,  when  Cyrerdus  was  governoi'  of  Syria  (Lk  ii.  i)- 
But  Josephus  states  that  Cyrenius  was  sent  as  governoi 
of  Syria  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  and  the  annexe 
tion  of  Judaea  as  a  Koman  province  to  Syria,  and  that  h« 
then  instituted  a  census.  This  could  not  be  earlier  tbtf 
A.u.o.  758  or  760;  but  the  Saviour  was  born  before  Herod'i 
death  in  a.u.o.  750.  Various  explanations  have  been  oflfered 
of  the  Evangelist's  words : 

i.  Some  would  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  lyiverOf  aJW 
translate,  "This  enrohnent  first  took  effect  when  Cyreni* 
was  governor  of  Syria,"  i.  e.  the  enrolment,  enumeration  tf 
persons,  descriptio  capitum,  was  made  at  the  time  of  otf 
Lord's  birth,  but  its  actual  execution  was  deferred  some  nin« 
or  ten  years,  till  Judaea  was  made  a  Roman  province,  whei 
(Acts  v.  37)  the  rebellion  took  place  against  the  actual  levy 
ing  of  the  taxes. 

ii.     Others  would  render  irpwr-q  before^  as  in  the  some 
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eed  at  this  time  a  Roman  ^'proyince,"  but  its  re- 
.  to  that  condition  sooner  or  later  was  already 
med\  The  imperial  edict,  therefore,  declaring 
[  of  his  master  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Em  Herod  as  in  those  of  other  rulers,  and  he 
oaturally  ordain  that  while  the  Roman  orders 
^yed,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  country 
not  be  entirely  overridden*, 
some,  therefore,  as  was  the  journey,  and  not  alto- 
free  from  danger,  the  Virgin  left  the  place  of  her 
[)ode,  and  set  out  for  the  village  of  Bethlehem 

u*allel  paRsages  in  Jn.  i.  15,  30,  where  it  is  used 
T6/)o;,  and  translate,  "This  enrolment  took  place 
'yrenius  was  governor  of  Sj/ria" 
It  appears,  however,  almost  certain,  Merivale  says 
rated  {ItoTnans,  rv,  457,  vn.  19)  that  Publius  Sulpicius 
s  (Cyrenius)  was  itoice  governor  of  Syria,  first  from 
50 — 753,  or  B.C.  4 — I,  and  secondly  from  A.n.o.  760 — 
A.D.  6 — II.  (See  the  results  of  Zmnpt^s  dissertation 
d  Romxvnorum  provincid  in  Wieseler's  Synopsis,  129 

It  is  true  that  Cyrenius  does  not  appear  to  have 
vemor  till  the  autumn  of  a.u.0.  750,  but  the  enume- 
lay  have  begun  or  been  appointed  under  Varus  the 
ig  governor,  and  being  suspended  in  consequence  of 

death  and  the  disturbances  that  followed  it,  was 
I  for  execution  to  Cyrenius,  with  whose  name  it  was 
3d.    Merivale,  iv.  457;  Ellicott,  p.  58  n.;  Andrews,- 

I  Herod's  completely  tributary  relation  to  Rome,  see 
r,  Chronol.  Synop.  pp.  84,  85. 

[n  the  kingdoms  of  their  allies  the  Romans  adopted 
a  milder,  and  even  when  circumstances  dictated  it, 
edingly  lenient  form  of  census.  This  we  may  be  sure 
lave  been  the  case  in  the  census  of  Palestine  under 
who  reigned  over  the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews,  a 
)o  much  inclined  to  revolt.  It  is  probable  that  the 
>r  holding  the  census,  issued  by  Rome,  were  adapted 
ly  as  possible  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  while 
nition  of  it  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  entrusted  to 
management  of  Herod  and  his  officers."    "WieaciW, 
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accompanied  by  Joseph.  This  he  would  haTe  done  m 
her  natural  protector,  but  the  Jewish  law  required  kk 
presence  in  the  town  of  his  fore&thers,  "because  he,  Ifte 
Mary,  was  qf  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  (Lk.  ii  4)^. 
Accordingly,  in  the  society,  probably,  of  others  bound 
on  the  same  errand  as  themselyes,  they  proceeded  en 
their  southward  journey,  either  through  Samaria  or 
across  the  Jordan  through  Persea',  and  after  probaU^ 
visiting  and  passing  through  Jerusalem,  surmounted  tbe 
long  ascent  leading  to  the  Tillage  of  Bethlehem,  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  inn  or  Man,  which  the  inhabitnlii 
had  provided  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

But  they  had  reached  it  too  late.  Every  giMBt- 
chamber  was  already  full,  and  crowded  with  straogen^ 
who,  like  themselves,  had  come  up  to  be  taxed.  Th^ 
were  constrained,  therefore,  to  seek  shelt^  amongst  fta 
cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  of  the  way&rers,  and  so  it 
was,  that  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  aoooB- 
plished  that  the  lowly  Virgin  should  be  delivered,  and 
shA  brought  forth  her  firstborn  Son,  and  wrapped  him 
in  stcaddMng  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  one  of  the  msa- 
gers  by  her  side  (Lk.  ii.  6,  7). 

Such  was  the  first  Advent  of  the  Saviour  ''in  greiA 
humility."  Thus  did  He  who  was  with  the  Father  beftiit 
all  worlds,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  wOh' 
out  whom  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made  (Jil 
i.  I — 3),  deign  to  take  upon  Him  our  nature.  Unimportn 
ant,  however,  as  appeared  the  event  that  had  just  taken 
place  in  that  crowded  inn,  unknown  to  the  Idunueaa 

^  Under  purely  Roman  law  ''Joseph  might  perhaps  lum 
been  enrolled  at  Nazareth/*  but  the  fact  that  he  is  deseribfld 
by  the  Evangelist  as  journeying  to  Bethlehem  to  be  enralled 
at  the  town  of  his  forefathers,  is  in  remarkable  accordaoM 
-with  '*  the  perplexed  political  relations  of  the  intensely  Da* 
tional  yet  all  but  subject  JudetM."    Ellicott*s  Lectures,  p.  60. 

'  On  the  reasons  why  this  journey  was  often  taken  by 
tbe  Jews,  see  above,  pp.  122, 12^. 
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ff 

,  tmknowii  to  his  imperial  master  in  the  City  of 
esars,  signs  were  not  wanting  that  it  had  moved 
yen  to  its  centre,  and  was  there  hailed  with  rap- 
acclaim.  On  the  bleak  downs  of  Bethlehem 
rds  were  that  night  keeping  watch  over  their 

when  suddenly  there  came  upon  them  a  light 
)r  than  the  brightest  of  the  countless  stars  that 
3d  the  midnight  sky,  and  tJie  glory  of  the  Lord 
round  abotU  them  (Lu.  ii.  9).  Sore  afraid,  they 
have  fled  in  dismay.  But  a  Voice  came  to  them 
calmed  their  fears.  An  Angel  addressed  them^ 
mounced  the  Glad  Tidings  that  in  the  city  of 
had  that  day  been  bom  to  them  a  Saviour,  even 

the  Lordy  whom  they  would  find  wrapped  in 
ling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  ma/nger  (Lk.  ii.  11, 12). 
ised,  and  then  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
:he  silence  of  the  night,  and  sang  Glory  to  God  in 
hesty  and  on  earth  Peace,  Goodtoill  towards  men, 
m  announcement  roused  all  the  wonder  of  the 
humble  men  who  heard  it.  Hastily  leaving  their 
they  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  where  thej  found 
ofnd  Joseph,  and  the  Babe  lying  in  the  nuinger, 
counted  all  that  they  had  heard  from  the  hea- 
bitants  concerning  the  Child.  Great  was  the  asto- 
nt  of  those  who  listened  to  their  tale,  but  the  holy 

treasured  their  words  in  her  heart,  and  the 
rds  returned  to  their  lowly  occupation,  glorify- 
l  praising  God  for  all  they  had  seen  and  heanl 

16 — 20). 
n  under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4)  the  Saviour  was  to 

to  all  its  ordinances.  Accordingly  on  the  eighth 
er  His  birth  He  was  circumcised,  like  any  other 

child,  and  received  the  name  of  Jesus.  More- 
i  the  fortieth  day  after  His  birth,  the  Virgin  re- 
to  the  Temple,  and  presented  her  humble  offeitm^  > 

ir  0/ turtk-doves  or  two  young  pigeon8  (Lev .  "sai. 
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2,  6,  8),  according  to  the  law  of  her  purification.  "With- 
out pomp  or  earthly  circumstance,  the  in&nt  Sayiorar, 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  came  to  His  tempto 
(Mai.  iii.  i),  and  might  have  left  it  equally  unnoticjei 
But  two  humble  worshippers,  who  had  long  been  tww^ 
iiigf&r  the  consolation  of  Israel  (Lk.  ii.  25),  recogniied 
'^  in  helpless  infancy  and  clad  in  mortal  fl^"  the  loQg^ 
expected  Messiah. 

There  was  living  at  Jerusalem  2i,just  and  devout  iiuw 
named  Symeon.  Though  far  advanced  in  years,  he  hid 
received  divine  intimation  that  he  should  not  see  death 
till  his  eyes  had  rested  on  the  Lord's  Christ.  .  He  nu 
now  present  at  the  national  sanctuary,  when  His  parenti 
brought  in  the  Child  to  do  for  Him  after  the  custom  (^ 
the  Law  (Lk.  ii.  27),  and  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the 
Child,  than  he  saw  that  the  long-promised  hour  wii 
come.  He  took  Him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God 
that  at  length  his  eyes  had  been  permitted  to  see  Sii 
Salvation,  the  Light  to  lighten  th£  Gentiles,  and  rtl 
Glory  of  His  people  Israel  (Lk.  ii.  32).  Then  while  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  were  marvelling  at  his  words,  the  aged 
seer,  already  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  blesaed 
them  also,  and  addressing  the  Virgin  Mother  dedared 
that  her  Child  was  appointed  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  that  a  sword  should  ii 
days  to  come  pierce  through  her  own  heart.  At  the 
same  time  there  came  forward  an  aged  woman,  a  pnh 
phetess,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel.  Seven  yean 
had  she  lived  with  her  husband  after  quitting  her  maidfio 
state,  and  since  his  death  had  remained  in  widowhood 
upwards  of  84  years.  Though  the  territories  of  tbl 
tribe  of  Asher,  to  which  she  belonged  (Lk.  ii.  36),  wow 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Holy  City,  yet  there  dM 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  and  was  constant  in  every  ac 
of  worship  and  in  her  attendance  at  every  sacred  sei 
vice.   She  too  drew  near  ^Tmla  tVva  Holy  Child  was  bein 
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t  into  His  Father's  house,  and,  like  the  aged 
1,  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  spake  of  Him  to  aU 
ust  ijoere  looking  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem 

38). 

as  she  was  thus  proclaiming  to  the  faithful  in 
[y  City  the  Advent  of  thoir  King,  pilgrims  and 
>pers  were  drawing  near  from  far  different  and 
ant  lands.  A  short  time  after  Joseph  and  Mary 
imed  to  Bethlehem,  there  appeared  certain  travel- 
pilgrims,  whose  arrival  stirred  Jerusalem  to  its 
itre.  In  their  native  home  in  Arabia  or  Persia, 
tention  had  been  directed  to  a  luminous  body  in 
,  which  had  guided  them  to  Palestine,  and  they 
quired  where  was  He  that  was  horn  King  of  the 
and  declared  that  they  had  seen  His  star  in  the 
ad  had  come  to  worship  Him.  The  arrival  of 
[agi^,  as  they  were  called  in  their  own  land,  was 
announced  to  Herod,  and  the  enquiry  respecting 
ditary  King  of  the  Jews  roused  the  alarm  and 
n  of  one  so  jealous  for  the  integrity  of  his  own 
\  Hastily  convening  a  formal  assembly  of  the 
riests  and  Scribes,  he  enquired  where,  according 

is  not  impossible  that  these  Magi  were  acquainted 
laam's  prophecy  respecting  a  star  to  rise  out  of  Ja- 
31.  xxiv.  17 ;  Class-Booh  0/  0.  T,  History,  191,  192), 
y  probable  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  Vro- 
>f  Daniel.  The  general  expectation  in  the  East  at 
I  that  a  king  should  arise  in  Judaea  to  rule  the  world, 
jned  in  Suetonius,  Vesp,  c.  iv.,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  13. 
e  Magi  were  a  tribe  of  the  Medes,  like  that  of  Levi 
he  Jews,  to  whom  were  entrusted  all  the  priestly 
3  connected  with  the  practice  of  their  religion,  the 
ture  of  which  was  a  worship  of  the  elements,  as  also 
f  of  astrology,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
ough  the  terrible  disorder  which  carried  him  off  was 
afflicting  him,  and  it  wanted  probably  but  a  few 
the  period  when  he  sought  relief  in  the  bat\\a  ol 
J,  see  aboye,  p.  104,  Ei/icott's  Lecturei,  p.  75,  Ti. 
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to  the  prophetical  books,  the  long-expected  Messiah  i 
to  be  bom.  Without  the  least  hesitation  they  poin^ 
to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah  (v.  2),  which  deck 
Bethlehem  in  Jvdasa  to  be  the  faToared  place.  On  t 
the  monarch  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  H 
(Mtt.  ii.  7),  and  made  diligent  enquiries  respecting  1 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Star,  and  then  bade  tb 
repair  to  Bethlehem  and  seek  diligently  for  the  yoc 
Child,  declaring  his  intention,  if  they  found  Him, 
come  himself  and  lay  his  honours  at  the  feet  of  the  B 
of  David's  throne. 

Thus  advised  the  Magi  set  out,  when  lo!  the  St 
which  they  had  seen  in  their  far-off  eastern  home  1 
peared  before  them,  and  guided  their  feet  to  the  lo! 
abode  where  lay  the  object  of  their  search.  With  gn 
joy  (Mtt.  ii.  10)  they  entered  the  house,  and  seeing  \ 
young  child  and  Mary  His  mother  fell  down  and  w 
shipped  Him,  and  opening  their  treasures  brought  foi 
costly  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh\  Bi 
warned  in  a  dream  not  to  return  to  the  perfidious  tyn 
they  made  their  way  to  their  own  land  by  another  roa 
Thus  He,  who  had  been  *' manifested"  to  the  shepher 
to  the  faithful  Symeon  and  Anna,  was  manifested  a 
to  these  His  first  Gentile  worshippers  from  the  distfl 
East. 

But  that  same  night  Joseph  was  also  warned  in 
dream,  of  peril  awaiting  the  young  Child  Herod  n 
watching  his  opportunity  to  put  Him  to  death,  and 
was  necessary  that  he  should  fiy.  So  Joseph  arose^  s 
taking  the  Infant  and  His  mother,  went  down  ll 
Egypt,  where  He  and  they  were  to  remain  till  they  1 
ceived  further  intimations  respecting  their  course. 

Their  departure  had  not  been  too  soon.    Perodvi 

^  The  customary  gifts  of  subject  nations,  see  Gren.  il 
7i;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  I  Kings  x.  «,  10;  2  Chron.  ix.  ^4;  Cw 
liL  6;  iv,  14. 
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e  strange  visitors  to  his  capital  had  not  returned, 
it  his  design  against  the  young  Child's  hfe  had 
ustrated,  with  a  reckless  ferocity,  which,  we  have 
e  too  often  displayed,  Herod  sent  and  slew  every 
lild  in  Bethlehem  from  two  years  old  and  iin- 
make  sure  that  he  had  included  the  Object  of 
rible  vengeance.  His  cruel  edict  was  carried  out^ 
ed  many  a  home  in  Bethlehem  with  sorrow  and 
ng^.  llie  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping  arose 
lah,  of  which  an  inspired  Prophet  (Jer.  xxxi.  15) 
oken  400  years  before,  and  which  the  Jewish 
m  Josephus  does  not  record,  even  if  he  knew  of 
lough  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  compared 
Jier  atrocities^  of  the  same  monarch,  who  could 
r  on  one  occasion  well-nigh  every  member  of 
nhedrin',  and  on  the  very  eve  of  his  death  medi- 
le  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews 
Hippodrome^  at  Jericho. 

nder  any  circumstances  the  number  of  children  thus 
ily  murdered  could  not  have  been  large.  '^In  peace- 
38  such  an  act  as  this,  even  if  executed,  as  this  pro- 
¥a8,  in  secresy,  would  have  excited  general  indigna- 
ben  it  became  known;  but  now  the  Jewish  people 
long  *  supped  with  horrors,'  and  were  so  engrossed  in 
jiy  perils  that  threatened  their  national  existence, 
is  passed  by  comparatively  unnoticed.  Such  a  deed, 
man  of  whom  Josephus  says  that  'he  was  brutish 
tranger  to  all  humanity,'...  could  have  awakened  no 
9.  It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  reckless  and 
character,  but  one,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  his 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  it  may  never  have 
)  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  historian,  writing  so 
rears  after  the-  event."  Andrews,  p.  89,  Bawlinson's 
m  LedweSf  pp.  352>  3  and  note, 
ompare  the  execution  of  the  zealots  for  pulling  down 
Iden  Eagle,  above,  p.  104. 
ee  above,  p.  82.  *  See  above,  p.  105. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
THE  SAVIOUR'S  EARLY  LIFE  AT  NAZARETh 

B.  0.  4— A.  D.  27. 

THIS  ferocious  action  was  one  of  the  last  crimes 
the  bloodthirsty  career  of  this  guilty  monarch.  Ye 
shortly  afterwards  he  died  under  circumstances  alroM 
related^  at  Jericho  A.U.C.  750.  This  ev6nt  was  ma 
known  to  Joseph  by  an  Angel  in  a  dream  (Mtt  iL  i< 
and  he  was  bidden  to  arise  and  return  with  the  youj 
Child  and  His  mother  into  the  land  of  Israel.  Accor 
ingly  he  set  out,  but  hearing  that  the  tyrant's  son  i 
chelaus^,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  worthy  of  his  feth( 
was  reigning  in  his  stead,  he  was  afraid  to  continue  1 
journey,  and  was  only  encouraged  to  proceed  by  anoth 
supernatural  intimation.  The  place  whither  he  was 
go  had  not  before  been  distinctly  specified,  and  he  mig 
have  supposed  that  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  v 
the  proper  place  to  rear  the  Son  of  David,  so  near 
Jerusalem,  the  most  religious,  the  most  sacred  pa 
of  Palestine 3.  But  now  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  tl 
safer  obscuiity  of  his  former  residence  in  Galilee,  ai 
accordingly  went  down  from  the  highlands  of  Judaea 
Nazareth,  and  there  the  Holy  Child  grew  and  was^ 
strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  gra 
qf  God  was  upon  Him  (Lk.  ii.  40). 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  His  pub! 

^  See  above,  p.  105. 

^  He  was  the  son  of  Herod  by  his  Samaritan  wife  Mi 
thace  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8.  i ;  B.  J.  i.  28.  4).  He  wasgnilty 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Not  long  after  his  accessit 
he  put  to  death  in  the  Temple  3000  of  the  Jews,  lettu 
loose  upon  them  his  entire  army  during  the  Paschal  Feetiv 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  9.  3;  B.  J.  II.  I.  3).  The  Samaritans  al 
suffered  terribly  from  hia  cruelUea  (B.  7.  11.  7.  3). 

^  Andre ws'Z*/c  of  owr  Lord  on  Eartli.,  ^.  ^a  \l£J^<5R^t, ^.8 
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ioistrj  a  thick  veil  conceals  from  us  all  details  of  the 
iviour's  life.  The  Evangelists  pass  this  period  by  with 
solemn  reserve.  One  event,  and  one  only,  emerges 
om  the  obscurity  that  enshrouds  it. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Joseph,  and  even  of  Mary^,  to 
)  up  year  after  year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
«at  festival  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem  (Lk.  ii.  41). 
hen  He  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  A.u.c. 
>2,  the  Holy  Child  accompanied  them,  having  attained 

that  period  of  life  when  Jewish  children  were  re- 
tired to  attend  the  feasts  and  began  to  be  instructed 
ihe  Law.  At  the  close  of  the  Festival,  and  probably 
I  the  eighth  day.  His  parents,  in  company  with  other 
Igrims  (Lk.  ii.  44),  set  out  on  their  return  to  Galilee. 
a  reaching,  however,  their  resting-place  on  the  first 
ening^,  they  found  their  Son  was  missing,  and,  full  of 
ouble  and  anxiety,  returned  a  day's  journey^gkand 
u^ht  Him  amongst  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintancSy 
id  the  travelling  companies  hastening  homewards 
om  the  Holy  City.  But  they  found  Him  not.  Still 
lother  day  was  spent  in  searching  for  Him  in  the  city 
self,  but  with  the  same  result.  At  length  on  the  third 
iy^  they  found  Him  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
•obably  in  one  of  the  chambers  where  the  Rabbis  were 

^  The  attendance  of  women  at  the  great  feasts  was  not 
'^ired  by  the  Law.    EUicott,  p.  89. 

^  "As  is  well  known*  the  first  clay's  journey  of  a  company 
•  eastern  travellers  is  always  short.  On  that  day  it  is  not 
wtomary  to  go  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  and  the  tents 
fe  pitched,  for  the  first  night's  encampment,  almost  within 
ght  of  the  place  from  which  the  journey  commences." 
tackett,  Script.  111.  \  2,  quoted  in  Andrews,  p.  96. 

*  This  we  may  compute  in  two  ways;  either  (i)  the  first, 
Jat  of  their  departure  from  Jerusalem;  second,  the  day  of 
teir  return ;  third,  the  day  when  He  was  found ;  or  (ii)  ex- 
'viding  the  day  of  departure;  ^rs^,  the  day  of  their  retow, 
'■cond,  the  day  of  search  in  Jerusalem ;  third,  the  daj  "wYie^ 
le  Waff  found.     Jind, 
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wont  to  give  instruction  during  the  festivals^,  sitting  ia 
the  midst  of  learned  Masters  of  Israel,  not  only  listeih 
ing  to  their  words,  but  asking  them  questioTis,  TVluIe 
all  present  were  maiTelling  at  the  understanding  He 
displayed,  His  parents  drew  near,  and  were  amazed  to 
find  their  Son  in  the  midst  of  so  august  an  assemblage^ 
and  the  holy  Mother  expostulated  with  Him  on  the 
anxiety  His  absence  had  caused.  To  this  He  replied  ia 
artless  but  mysterious  words,  How  is  it  that  ye  sougU 
Me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  "be  about  My  FatMs 
business  f  proving  that  even  already  He  was  aware  of 
His  heavenly  origin.  Then,  while  tiiey  understood  not 
the  saying,  which  nevertheless  His  Mother  kept  and 
treasured  in  her  heart,  He  went  down  with  them  to  the 
lowly  home  in  despised  Galilee.  There  in  meek  sob- 
jection  He  abode  beneath  their  humble  roof^  and  pro- 
bably shared^  in  His  reputed  father's  earthly  labonifly 
growing  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  «wtt 
€rod  and  man  (Lk.  ii.  52 ;  Mk.  vi.  3). 

While  thus  in  silence  and  seclusion  the  Holy  One 
was  advancing  towards  man's  estate,  great  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  natioDf 
which  now  demand  our  attention. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  some  considerable  delay 
took  place  before  the  confirmation  of  his  will  by  Anr 
gustus  arrived  from  Rome,  and  Jerusalem  was  the  soene 
of  tumult  and  violence.  At  length  that  emperor  iras 
pleased  to  announce  his  approval,  and  Archelaus  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Judaea^,  Idumsea,  and 

^  See  above,  p.  96 ;  comp.  Lightfoot  Hor,  H^.  on  Lk.  li.  4^ 
^  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  early  Fatheri;i> 
in  accordance  with  the  settled  custom  of  the  Jews  to  biing 
up  their  sons  to  some  trade ;  and  is  implied  in  the  questioa 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  "  Is  not  this  tiie  carpenter f 
(Mtt.  xiii.  55,  Mk.  vi.  3). 

^  The  Raman  province  of  Judcea  extended  from  the  plaia 
of  Eadmelon  southwarda  to  A^e  deaet\>,  «ai<i  m  our  Loid^ 
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Biaria,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch ;  Herod  Antipas  ob- 
ned  Galilee*  and  Peraea^;  Herod  Philip,  Auranitis^, 
JoJanitis^,  Trachonitis^  Batansea^  and  Itursea^;  while 

le  included  Samaria,  which  had  now  no  separate  political 
iitence.  On  Idumsea,  see  above,  p.  32  and  note. 
^  Galilee,  from  the  Hebrew  form  Galil  or  Galilah  (comp. 
i.  Kx.  7 ;  I  Kings  ix.  11;  Is.  ix.  i),  denoting  "a  circle"  or 
^on,"  and  "implying  the  separation  of  the  district  from 
)  more  regularly  organized  tribes  or  kingdoms  of  Samaria 
i  Judaea,"  extended  from  the  region  of  Lebanon  to  the 
(them  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  thus  com- 
Bed  the  district  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Asher, 
•phtali,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  part  of  Manasseh,  and 
B  divided  into  two  sections :  (i)  Lower  Galilee,  which  in- 
ded  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  whole  region 
n  the  plain  of  Akka  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
et.  (For  the  fertility  of  this  region,  see  Class-Booh  of  0.  T. 
ttory,  pp.  219,  220.)  (ii)  Upper  GaUlee,  which  "embraced 
I  whole  mountain-range  lying  between  the  Upper  Jordan 
1  Phoenicia,"  and  was  also  called  Galilee  oj  the  GerUHeB 
att.  iv.  15;  I  Mace.  v.  15),  for  twenty  of  its  towns  were 
tn  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (i  K.  ix.  ri),  and 
le  then  or  afterwards  colonized  by  strangers  (Is.  ix.  i), 

0  increased  in  number  during  the  Captivity  and  the  timei 
the  Maccabees  (i  Mace.  v.  20 — 23),  and  chiefly  consisted 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  and  Greeks.  It  was  pro- 
dy  from  contact  with  this  large  body  of  foreigners  that 

1  pronunciation  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Galilee  became 
siJiar  (Mtt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Mk.  xiv.  70). 

'  A  region  extending  from  the  Amon  to  the  Hieromax. 
'  Auranitis  was  the  Greek  form  of  the  old  name  Hauran 
fek.  xlviL  16),   and  was  the  name  of  the  district  in  the 
per  valley  of  the  Hieromax. 

*  Gaulanitia  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  Leyitical 
f  of  refuge  (Jos.  xx.  8;  xxi.  27),  Golan,  in  the  territory  of 
UuuBseh  (Deut.  iv.  43),  and  included  the  district  immedi- 
ily  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  the  Upper  Jordan. 
I  principal  cities  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Bethsaida- 
lias  (Mark  viiL  22)  and  Seleucia. 

'  Trachonitis  was  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Argob 
»tony.    See  Class-Book  of  0.  T.  HisUyry,  p.  185. 
'  BcUameay  the  Grsecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Bashan, 
'iuded,  probably,  the  mountain -district  east  of  Auranitia. 
^  Ilwrcea  was  a  Uttie  proviooe  lying  between.  GuulaiiWAa 
^^.  10 
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Salome  was  declared  mistress  of  Jamnia,  Azotofly 
Phasaelis,  with  a  palace  at  Askelon  and  a  reyeniu 
60  talents^.  The  emperor  promised  to  Archelaus 
title  of  king,  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it.  But  his  got 
ment  was  marked  by  such  gross  cruelty  and  iigiu 
both  towards  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  that  comi^ 
were  lodged  against  him  before  the  emperor.  Aft 
reign,  therefore,  of  nine  years  he  was  summcmec 
Rome,  and  his  cause  having  been  formally  heard, 
tenced  to  be  banished  to  Yienne  in  Gaul',  and  to  ion 
his  estates^,  A.D.  6. 

And  now  in  truth  the  sceptre  departed  from  J% 
(Gen.  xlix.  10),  jmd  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Soloi 
of  the  famous  Asmonean  house  and  of  Hernd,  sank 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province  *,  and  was  annexed  tc 

on  the  south,  Trachonitis  on  the  cast,  Hermon  on  the  \ 
and  the  plain  of  Damascus  on  the  north.  It  derive 
name  from  J^ur^  a  son  of  Ishmael,  'who  colonised  it  ( 
XXV.  15,  16).  His  descendants  were  conquered  by  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (i  Chr.  v.  10 — 23)  but  not  annihil 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  above,  p.  61,  Aristobulus  re-conqi 
their  colony,  then  called  Itursea,  and  gave  them  th^ir  d 
between  Judaism  or  banishment  (Jos.  Ant,  xin.  11 
Remnants,  however,  still  survived,  and  retiring  to  the  n 
bouring  rocky  fastnesses  "became  known  as  skilful  ar 
and  daring  plunderers"  (Virgil,  Gtorg.  in.  448;  Cic.  . 
n.  24;  VIII.  19;  XLiv.  112;  V.  18).  When  Pompeius  • 
into  Syria  it  was  ceded  to  the  Romans,  and  was  heavily  1 
by  M.  Antonius ;  it  then  fell  intj  the  hands  of  a  chief  c 
Zenodorus,  but  about  B.c.  20  was  bestowed  by  Augusts 
Herod  the  Great  (see  above,  p.  93),  who  bequeathed 
his  son  Philip.  Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  8.  i ;  Smith's  BiU,  Diet 
Diet.  Geog. 

^  Jos.  B.  J.  II.  6.  3. 

*  According  to  Dion  Oassius  he  was  banished  by 
gustus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  j 
lius  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius,  after  reigning  &om  i 
750  to  A.U.O.  759,  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synop.  p.  50. 

'  Jos.  B.  J,  II.  7.  3 ;  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri,  p.  146. 

^  JProm  the  time  ot   A.\ig\xa^\]A  (^b.q.  11)  the  prov 
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prefectore  of  Syria.  This  office  was  now  conferred  on 
P.  Solpicins  Qoirinus,  but  the  immediate  goyemment  of 
Judaea  and  Samaria  was  given  to  a  procurator,  Copo- 
luns^,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  who  had  a  body^  of 

■object  to  the  Koman  sway  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
^Seimtorial,  and  (ii)  Imperial. 

^i)    Senatorial  provinces  were  governed  by  a  Proconsul, 
called  in  Greek  *Av6&iraTos  (Acts  xiii.  7;  xviii.  12; 
jdx.  38),  who  was  appointed  by  lot,  held  bis  author- 
ity for  a  year,  carried  with  him  the  lictors  and  fasces, 
the  insignia  of  a  consul,  but  had  no  military  power, 
pi)  Imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  a  Proprcetor, 
in  Greek  'Avriarpdrrjyos,  or  as  he  was   sometimes 
termed  "Legatus,"  or  UpeapevT'fis,  the  representative 
or   "Commissioner"  of  the  emperor.     He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  himself,   held  his  authority 
as  long  as  the  latter  wished,  and  went  &om  Italy 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  military  commander. 
Syria  was  an  imperial  province,  and  therefore  was  go- 
▼Brned  by  a  Legatus  or  '•Conamissioner"  of  the  emperor, 
i&d  Jud^a,  partly  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  An- 
tlocfa,  partly  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
*M  ruled  by  a  special  procurator,  subject  to  the  governor  of 
ftfria,  but  vested  within  his  own  province  with  the  power 
w  a  Legatus.     Hence  we  never  find  the  title  Proconsul  ap- 
jfied  to  Quirinus,  Pilate,  Festus,  or  Felix,  but'H7C/ic6i',  a 
general  tei'm  =  the  Latin  proeses  (Com p.    Lk.  ii.   2;  iii.  i; 
Acts  xxiii.  ^4).     The  procurator  of  Judsa  (a)  had  his  head- 
pouters  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  23);  (&)  was  assisted  by  a 
ttmncil  consisting  of  assessors  (Acts  xxv.   12);  (c)  was  at- 
tOHled  by  six  lictors,  wore  the  military  dress,  and  had  a 
cohort  as  a  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii.    27) ;  (d)  came  up  to 
Jentsalem  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals,  when,  according 
te  Josephus,   he  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod  {B.  J.  u. 
J4'  3);  (c)  had  an  audience-chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23),  and  a 
jndgDient-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6) ;  (/)  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  (Matt,  xxvii  26),  and  sent  appeals  to  the  emperor 
(A.ct8xxv.  12). 

^  During  his  procuratorship  occurred  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  the  Samaritans,  related  above,  p.  133.  Up  to 
^  time  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  temple,  but  were 
Haw  excluded. 

^  "  Seba0/&  Ai2<f  JeruBsdem  h&n^  far  from  Antioch,  V\ie 

10— 'a 
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troops  at  his  command,  and  was  entrusted  in  curtail 
cases  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ^. 

Quirinus,  as  we  have  seen  above  ^  had  in  all  probft 
bility  been  already  governor  of  Syria,  and  in  this  capa 
city  had  conducted  the  preliminary  enrolment  of  name 
preparatory  to  a  general  census.  This  census  he  wa 
now  intnistsd  to  carry  out',  and  with  it  a  levying  o 
imposts  and  rates  in  money.  This  was  r^arded  b; 
the  Jews  as  the  last  and  most  degrading  mark  of  thee 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power.  The  whole  country  w» 
in  a  ferment,  and  though  the  energy  of  the  high-pries 
Joazar^  repressed  any  actual  outbreak  at  Jerusalem,  tin 
popular  feeling  could  not  be  restrained  in  the  provinces 
At  the  head  of  the  disaffected  appeared  one  Judas  o 
Gamala^  in  Gaulanitis. 

A  man  of  energy,  eloquence,  and  undaunted  courage 
he  quickly  gathered  around  him  a  body  of  adventurers 
and  aided  by  a  confederate  Sadoc,  of  the  Pharisak 
faction,  unfurled  the  banner  of  resistance  to  foreigii 
dominion,  and  especially  to  foreign  tribute.  For  a  time 
the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  fierce  and  lawkv 
throng,  which  flocked  to  his  standard,  but  the  effort  ivas 
utterly  fruitless.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  terrible 
Roman  legions;  Judas  himself  was  slain  (Acts  v. 3/)^ 
and  his  followers  were  dispersed,  but  his  work  YaA 
after  him,  and  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii  or  AssassinSf  wbo 
drank  deeply  of  his  fierce  and  independent  spirit,  W 
kept  alive  the  popular  discontent  under  a  foreign  sway* 

mountains  diflScult  and  the  people  turbulent,  Quirinus  ^f^ 
allowed  to  treat  these  new  districts  of  the  empire  as  a  flob* 
province,  placing  them  under  a  procurator  of  their  own> 
with  a  provincial  capital  at  Csesarea  on  the  sea-coast.'*  ^ 
Dixon's  Holy  Land,  i.  336. 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  n.  8.  I. 

^  See  above,  p.  135,  note. 

'  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  13.  5, 

*  /d,  XVII.  I.  I. 

^  Joa,  Ant  xvm.  i,  1  *,  B.  J.  xl.  %.  \. 
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Haying  completed  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  Archelaus,  Quirinus  deposed  Joazar  from  the  high- 
priestiiood^  and  substituted  in  his  place  Annas,  the 
SOB  of  Seth\  the  ablest  friend  of  Rome.  He  then  re- 
toned  to  Syria,  and  Coponius  having  planted  a  small 
gvrison  on  Zion  and  a  guard  at  the  Temple-gate,  took 
iQ^lns  abode  at  Caesarea  on  the  sea. 

So  long  as  Augustus  filled  the  imperial  throne  the 
pocurators  in  Judsea  held  their  commands  for  a  yery 
Ibited  number  of  years,  and  were  rapidly  changed. 
Thus  Coponius,  whose  supremacy  began  in  a.d.  6,  was 
neceeded  after  four  years,  in  a.d.  io,  by  Marcus  Ambi- 
ivm\  In  three  years  Marcus  Ambivius  handed  over 
tbe  reins  of  power  to  Annius  Rufus,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  way  for  Valerius  Gratus.  But  in  a.d.  14 
Augustus  died,  and  Tiberius  resolved  that  such  rapid 
cfaaBges  should  be  discontinued^.  Gratus,  therefore, 
lield  his  command  till  a.d.  26.  He  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Annas,  and  set  up  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  but  a 
fittious  uproar  ensuing  he  deposed  Ishmael,  and  elevat- 
ed Eleazar,  a  don  of  Annas,  to  the  pontificate,  permit- 
tiag  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  Sagan,  or  deputy,  to 
discharge  the  spiritual  functions  of  his  office  and  con- 
duct the  ceremonial  rites.  But  this  appointment  was 
<tf  no  long  duration.  Deeming  Annas  to  possess  too 
Siuch  influence  the  procurator  deposed  Eleazar,  and  set 
^p  Simon,  son  of  Kamith,  who  held  the  office  for  less 
t^  a  year,  and  then  made  way  for  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
^  Sagan's  son-in-law  ^    These  rapid  changes  shew  how 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  2.  I. 

'  Jos.  Ant,  xvm.  2,  1 ;  Lewin's  Foiti  Sacri,  p.  160,  i. 

'  Seeing  that  a  rapid  succession  of  governors  only  in- 
creased the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  provinces ;  the 
governor,  who  anticipated  but  a  short  harvest,  making  the 
^ost  of  his  time,  and  extorting  as  much  as  he  was  able  in  the 
Bliortest  possible  period.    Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  7.5;  Meriva\e,x .  i%v . 

*  Jofif.  J^,  xvuL  2.  2.   Some  think  that  Annaa  ^aa  t^o^w 
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entirely  the  high-priesthood  was  at  this  time  at  ffa 
mercy  of  the  Roman  governors. 

Valerius  Gratus  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  26^  by  Pontii 
Pilate  ^  He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  Roma 
household,  established  himself  at  Caesarea,  but  repairc 
oftener  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  Jerusalem.  Ri 
solved  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  noble  familie 
and  to  unite  with  himself  as  many  as  possible  who  wei 
likely  to  help  him  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  he  su 
fered  the  Jewish  priests  to  manage  their  own  affith 
So  Annas  remained  Sagan,  and  Caiaphas  high-priest 

But  one  of  his  first  acts  roused  the  furious  animosrl 
of  his  new  subjects.  He  resolved  to  transport  the  hew 
quarters  of  the  army  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.  "Wit 
the  soldiers,  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  staoc 
ards,  bearing  the  image  of  Caesar;  but  as  they  wereii 
troduced  in  the  night-time  they  did  not  at  first  attrtf 
attention  3.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  fact  obserrec 
than  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  peoi^* 
They  resorted  in  crowds  to  his  residence  at  Csesara 
and  besought  him  to  remove  the  obnoxious  embleim 
For  five  days  they  beset  his  palace,  and  at  length  h 
gave  the  signal  to  his  troops  to  put  them  to  dea^ 
unless  they  desisted  from  troubling  him.  Thereupoi 
the  petitioners  flung  themselves  upon  the  ground,  aw 
declared  their  willingness  to  meet  death  in  any  shap< 

Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  an  office  not  always  hd 
by  the  high-priest.     EUicott,  333,  n. 

^  The  gens  of  the  Pontii,  with  whom  he  may  have  be* 
connected  either  by  descent  or  adoption,  is  first  conapicuo" 
in  Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  tb 
great  Samnite  general.     Smith's  Bihl.  Diet. 

'*  By  some  (i)  deemed  to  denote  "armed  with  theiw^*"" 
or  javelin ;"  by  others  (ii)  considered  an  abbreviation  of  pi^^ 
atus,  from  pileuSf  *'  the  cap  or  badge  of  manumitted  slaves, 
indicating  that  he  was  either  a  libertus,  i.  e.  "  freedmAD,"  * 
descended  from  one.  Smith's  BibL  Diet 
*  Job.  Ant  xvin.  3.  i. 
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nithor  than  see  iheir  city  polluted  with  heathen  symbols. 
Their  undaunted  bearing  had  its  effect.  The  procurator 
deemed  it  best  to  concede  the  point,  and  the  standards 
were  brought  back  to  Csesarea. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  warning,  he  on  another 
occasion  had  a  clear  proof  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
people.  Anxious  to  signalise  his  reign  in  Judsea  by  . 
erecting  a  noble  aqueduct,  which  was  to  bring  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  city  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  wanting  funds,  he  appropriated  the  Corban^,  or  the 
money  laid  up  in  the  Temple  and  dedicated  to  God.  This 
act  roused  the  Jews  to  madness.  They  gathered  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  before  his  palace-gates,  ob- 
aiirocted  the  works,  and  demanded  that  the  sacred  trea- 
sores  should  be  restored^.  Resolved  not  to  be  thwarted, 
Pilate  ordered  a  company  of  the  legionaries,  carrying 
daggers  under  their  garments,  to  surround  and  disperse 
them.  The  soldiers  carried  out  his  orders  with  greater 
cruelty  than  he  had  intended,  charged  the  rioters, 
duuied  them  into  the  Temple-courts,  slew  great  num- 
bers, and  wounded  many  more,  so  that  their  blood  was 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the  altar. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  presided  over  the  pro- 
'^e  of  Judsea.  Under  his  rule,  and  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Roman  yoke  cut  more  and  more  deeply 
mto  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Finding  no  hope  from 
their  own  chiefs,  who  all  sided  with  the  Romans,  the 
P^ple  prayed  with  increased  earnestness  that  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Deliverer,  would  come.  The  Galilaeans  in  the 
^orth,  the  Separatists  in  the  South  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter  in  their  hatred  of  their  heathen  rulers  ^    Many 

^  Comp.  Mark  vii.  ii. 

*  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  3.  2. 

^  ''  With  the  Roman  legions  came  the  Roman  fiscal 
system;  harbour-dues,   post-dues,   town-dues,    CMstoisia,  «il- 
cise;  m  the  streets  a  house-tax,  in  the  marketa  a  ixMii-tBaL, 
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claiming  tho  title  of  Messiah  appeared,  and  gathered 
numbers  of  excited  followers.  Bat  their  careers  were 
soon  cut  short,  and  they  were  swept  away  before  tiie 
Roman  legions. 

But  before  Pilate  had  been  many  months  in  poww, 
an  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  was  roused  by  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  Preacher  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  \  an- 
nouncing the  advent  of  a  very  different  Messiah  from 
that  expected  by  the  nation,  and  the  speedy  establish' 
ment  of  a  kingdom  not  of  earth  but  of  heaven. 

everywhere  a  poll-tax.  The  Jews  began  to  groan  under  the 
weight,  and  sicken  under  the  names  of  these  JEtoman  ioi< 
posts... their  nationality  was  gone,  they  were  denied  the 
grain  of  comfort  which  an  Oriental  finds  in  seeing  and  kia- 
ing  the  foot  that  grinds  him  into  dust.  For  many  jbui 
after  Archelaus  left  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  rarely  saw  the 
faces  of  their  lords.  Augustus  dwelt  at  Kome,  QuirinoB  at 
Antioch,  Coponius  at  Caesarea.  Jerusalem  was  garrisoBfld 
by  a  subaltern,  governed  by  a  priest."  H.  Dixon's  Ealtf 
Landy  i.  338. 

^  The  15th  year  of  Tiberius  mentioned  by  St  Luke  iu.  i 
either  (i)  includes  the  two  years  during  which  Tiberius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  associated  with  Augustus,  or  (ii)  coincides 
not  with  the  first  appearance,  but  the  captivity  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ''  the  epoch,  from  which,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
tradition,  the  naiTative  of  the  first  three  Gospels  appears  to 
date."   EUicott's  Lectures,  \o\,  n. ;  Wieseler's  Ckronol,  Synop. 
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PAET  II. 

PROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  THE  FIRST 

PASSOVER. 

CHAPTER   I. 

'HE   PREACHING    OF  JOHN-^THE  BAPTISM  OF 

CHRIST, 

A.  U.  C.  780,  A.  D.  27. 

CHE  strange  Preacher  was  none  other  than  John, 
the  son  of  Zacbarias.  Recalling  in  his  garb  and 
ppearance  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
e  now  came  forth  from  his  retirement,  and  being  sum- 
loned  to  his  work  by  the  Divine  call  (Lk.  iii.  2)  com- 
lenced  his  task  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
lie  wilderness  of  Judaea  (Mtt  iii.  i),  that  is  the  dry  and 
mpeopled  region  extending  from  the  gates  of  Hebron 
Hid  Jerusalem  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  the 
first  scene  of  his  ministrations.  Thence  he  moved  north- 
wards towards  the  Jordan,  and  at  Bethabara,  or  rather 
Bethany^,  administered  the  rite  of  baptism  in  its  rushing 
iraters  to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it. 

The  news  of  his  appearance  quickly  spread  through- 
<Kit  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  From  Jerusa- 
lem, the  towns  of  Judaea,  and  the  Jordan  valley,  multi- 

^  Situated  either  thirty  miles  north  of  Jericho,  near  Suc- 
'^th,  the  northern  ford,  or  nearly  east  of  that  city,  the  ordi- 
J^aty  point  of  passage  across  the  river.    EllicotVa  Lecture*, 
106,  n. 
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tudes  flocked  forth  to  hear  him  (Mtt.  iii.  5 ;  Mk.  1 5] 
The  river's  banks  became  like  the  streets  of  a  crowde( 
city.  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  (Mtt.  iii  7),  tax-gatho: 
ers  (Lk.  iii.  12),  and  soldiers  (Lk.  iii  14),  rich  and  pool 
gathered  around  him  and  listened  to  his  burning  wordf 
No  temporal  Messiah  did  he  proclaim,  no  king  higbe 
than  the  Caesars,  no  rising  against  tiie  Roman  yob 
Personal  repentance,  personal  reformation,  this  was  hi 
message.  To  all  alike  his  language  was  bold,  severe 
uncompromising.  The  chiefs  of  the  great  religious  pai 
ties  approached  him,  and  were  bidden  to  abjure  alltrafl 
in  mere  descent  from  Abraham  (Mtt  iii.  9),  to  brini 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  the  repentance  they  professec 
and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  multitude 
groaning  under  the  Roman  dominion  drew  near,  am 
enquired  what  they  should  do  in  view  of  the  great  crisi 
he  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand,  and  were  bidden  to  cult 
vate  mutual  charity  (Lk.  iii  11).  The  tax-gatherers  d 
fered  themselves  for  baptism,  and  were  told  that  thei 
was  room  for  them,  if  they  would  practise  justice  (U 
iii  12).  Rough,  and  too  often  brutal,  soldiers  enquire 
what  they  should  do,  and  they  too  were  not  rejected 
but  exhorted  to  abstain  from  violence  and  pillage,  an 
to  be  content  with  their  wages  (Lk.  iii.  14). 

With  a  boldness  hitherto  unparalleled,  save  in  tl 
teaching  of  the  sternest  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  CoTi 
nant,  the  son  of  Zacharias  declared  the  whole  nation  \ 
be  spiritually  unclean.  The  baptism,  which  the  Jewii 
teachers  required  of  all  who  would  be  admitted  as  pw 
elytes  from  heathenism^,  he  demanded  of  the  electa 
tion  itself,  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  an 
unlearned,  if  they  would  be  prepared  for  the  coming  • 
the  Messiah.  The  axe,  he  cried,  lay  at  the  root  <\f  ^ 
trees,  and  eveey  tree  which  brought  not  forth  gc^ 

1  See  above,  ^,  i\%,"Xio\A, 
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ndt  iDotdd  he  hevm  down  and  cast  into  the  fire 
Hi.  ill  lo). 

Great  were  the  searchings  of  heart  caused  by  the 
ppearance  of  this  strange  Preacher,  and  the  utterances 
\  tMs  Voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  (Lk.  iii.  15). 
ome  thought  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  hope  of  Israel ; 
ihers  Elias;  others  the  Prophet  of  whom  Moses  had 
)oken.  John  replied  he  was  none  of  these.  He  was 
ily  preparing  the  way  for  Another.  He,  indeed,  bap- 
eed  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  One  was  at  hand 
r  mightier  than  himself,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
\  was  not  worthy  to  bear\  He  shozUd  baptize  with 
^  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  His  winnowing  fan 
as  in  His  hand,  and  He  would  throughly  purge 
^is  fi^or,  gathering  ths  wheat  into  His  garner,  but 
trning  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  (Lk.  iii, 
>-i8). 

The  impression  thus  made  upon  the  people  was  pro- 
ond.  How  long  the  Baptist  continued  his  work  of 
reparation  we  are  not  told'.  But  at  length,  even  as 
3  declared,  the  Messiah  appeared,  and  commenced  His 
ibKc  ministry.  Leaving  the  home  of  His  childhood  in 
Jtired  Nazareth  (Mtt.  iii.  13;  Mk.  i.  9),  probably  about 
le  close  of  the  year  a.d.  27,  Jesus  advanced  southward 
»wards  the  Jordan  Valley.  Either  at  the  northern  ford 
\  Succoth  or  the  more  southern  one  east  of  Jericho, 
[e  found  His  great  Forerunner,  and  desired  to  be  bap- 
Bed  by  him.  The  Baptist,  who  had  hitherto  rebuked 
ithout  distinction  the  sins  of  all  classes  and  all  grades, 
as  deeply  moved  by  the  request.  With  an  instinctive 
)nviction  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  Him,  whose  ad- 

^  "Lightfoot  shews  that  it  was  the  token  of  a  slave 
iving  become  his  master's  property,  to  loose  his  shoe,  to  tie 
lOBame,  or  to  carry  the  necessary  articles  for  him  to  the 
4th."    Alf ord  on  Matt.  iii.  11. 

"  Probably  about  six  monthB  after  his  ministry  \i3td\i^^TU 
"^ott^B  Zeciures,  102,  n.  ' 
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Tent  he  had  announced,  he  sought  to  prevent^  Him,  ny 
ing,  I  have  need  to  he  baptized  of  Thee,  and  contest  7%ot 
to  me  ?  (Mtt.  iii.  14).  But  his  objection  was  OTermkd 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  replied  the  Holy  One ;  for  Urn 
it  becometh  v^  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  (Mtt.  iil  15] 
Then  at  length  the  Baptist  consented,  and  when  all  tii 
people  had  been  baptized  (Lk.  iii.  21),  descended  ipitl 
Him  into  the  river,  and  administered  the  initiatory  rite 
after  which  the  Redeemer  ascended  from  the  water 
and  was  engaged  in  solemn  prayer  (Lk.  iii  21),  iHmi 
the  heavens  were  opened,  and  in  an  embodied  form,  lib 
unto  a  Dove,  the  Holy  Spirit  descended,  and  abode  wpoi 
Him,  But  this  was  not  all,  for  at  the  same  time  then 
came  a  Voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Thmi  art  My  U 
loved  Son,  in  whom  lam  well  pleased  (Mtt.  iii.  16, 17 
Lk.  iil  22  ;  Mk.  i.  11). 

Thus  in  the  presence  of  His  Forerunner,  the  Diyi* 
nature  of  the  Messiah  was  attested,  and  His  work  0 
Redemption  inaugurated.  He  had  come  to  destroy  th 
works  of  the  devil  (i  Jn.  iii.  8),  His  very  first  worit 
therefore,  was  to  enter  on  a  conflict  with  the  great  Boe 
my  of  mankind.  Fidl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  was  to 
up  by  the  motions  of  that  Spirit  (Mtt.  iv.  i),  either  into 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  or  the  lonely  desert  mountaii 
east  of  the  Jordan^,  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil  (Mtt 

^  Ateicc&Xuej',  Mtt.  iii.  14,  a  much  stronger  word  tbai 
the  simple  iK(b\v€Vt  and  denoting  earnestness  and  an  acti^ 
endeavour  to  prevent  him. 

*  Ellicott,  p.  109.  The  traditional  site  is  the  mountifa 
Quarantania,  "  a  high  and  precipitous  wall  of  rock  n  <* 
1500  feet  above  the  plain  west  of  the  Jordan  near  Jericho. 
The  side  facing  the  plain  is  as  perpendicular  and  apparent! 
as  high  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  upon  the  summit  ar 
still  visible  the  ruins  of  an.  ancient  convent.  Midway  beloi 
are  caverns  hewn  in  the  perpendicular  rock,  where  hern» 
formerly  retired  to  fast  and  pray  in  imitation  of  the  "For| 
Pays."  Robinson's  Palestine,  i.  567;  Thomson's  Z.  wd  » 
617;  IVistram,  pp.  208,  209. 
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7. 1 ;  Mk.  L  12).  For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  He 
eiaamed  amidst  the  thickets  and  caverns  of  that  dreary 
^OD,  abounding  in  fierce  and  savage  beasts  (Mk.  i.  13), 
od  during  all  this  period  He  had  nothing  to  eat. 

At  length,  when  hunger  had  weakened  the  energies 
f  the  body,  the  Tempter  approached,  and  suggested 
bat  if  He  was  in  truth  the  Son  of  God,  He  should  com- 
land  the  stones  that  lay  around  to  become  bread.  But 
be  Holy  One  detected  at  once  the  subtle  insinuation  to 
UBtrust  His  heavenly  Father's  power,  and  in  the  words 
f  Soripture  (Deut.  viiL  3)  replied.  It  is  written,  Man 
ioW  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
roceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  (Mtt.  iv.  4 ;  Lk.  iv.  4). 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  induce  the  Redeemer  by 
selfish  display  of  power  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
ody,  the  Tempter  now  sought  by  another  avenue  to 
chieve  a  victory  over  Him.  Taking  Him  up  to  an  ex- 
Beding  high  mountain,  he  displayed  before  His  eyes  in 
moment  of  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  ths  world  and 
h  glories  of  them,  promising  to  place  all  in  His  power, 
f  He  would  only  fall  down  and  worship  him.  But  this 
emptation  also  the  Holy  One  repelled.  Falling  back  a 
econd  time  on  the  revealed  Word,  and  the  same  por- 
ion  of  it  (Deut.  vi.  13),  He  replied,  It  is  written,  Thxnt 
kaU  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 
hou  serve. 

But  yet  again  the  Evil  One  renewed  his  attack, 
faking  the  Redeemer  into  the  Holy  City,  he  placed 
3im  on  the  lofty  pinnacle,  the  topmost  ridge  of  the 
Jouth  side  of  the  Temple,  and  bade  Him,  if  He  were 
^e  Son  of  God,  vindicate  His  eternal  nature,  cast  Him- 
»lf  down,  and  thus  display  by  one  dazzling  exhibition 
if  power  His  relation  to  the  Supreme,  and  confirm  His 
Messianic  claims.  But  he  was  no  more  successful  than 
'^ora  The  Redeemer  saw  through  his  wiles,  and.  tVvei 
^pbistry  wherewiib  be  aoi^ht  to  support  \na  d.em»xA 
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by  quoting  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  x 
He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  Th 
in  their  hands  they  shall  hear  Thee  up^  lest  at  at 
Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone.  For  th 
time  He  had  recourse  to  the  written  Word,  and 
third  time  referring  to  the  same  portion  of  it  (F 
1 6),  made  answer,  Thou  sluzlt  not  tempt  the  Li 
God, 

With  this  last  assault  the  Temptation  was 
Where  the  first  Adam  had  fallen,  the  second  Ad 
triumphed,  nor  swerved  for  a  moment  from  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Father  in  I 
The  Devil  now  left  Him  for  a  season  (Lk.  iv. 
rather  till  a  more  convenient  occasion  for  renevi 
attempt,  and  angels  came  and  ministered  unt 
who  had  already  proved  Himself  "more  than  con< 
over  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  Wicked  One. 

CHAPTER   11. 

CALL  OP  THE  PIRST  DISCIPLES— THE  MAh 

AT  CANA. 
A.D.  27. 

SUSTAINED  by  the  ministries  of  these  blessec 
the  Saviour  returned  towards  the  Jordan  Val! 
drew  near  the  ford  of  Bethabara  or  Bethany  (Ji 
Here  again  He  met  the  Baptist,  who  was  still  pi 
ing  his  work,  and  baptizing  the  multitudes  who 
around  him.  Such  was  the  eflFect  produced 
preaching,  that  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  determ 
interpose,  and  the  day  before  a  formal  deputati 
waited  upon  him  to  enquire  whether  he  was  th 
siah,  or  Elias,  or  the  Prophet  predicted  by  Mose: 
2i).  Again  he  declared  that  he  had  no  pretens 
such  a  dignity,  that  he  was  but  the  Voice  qf  one 
in  the  wilderness^  and  pxepaxm^  \Jaft  y^a.^  of  the  \ 
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^ne  infinitely  mightier  than  himself,  the  very  latchet 
)ho8e  shoe  he  was  unworthy  to  unloose. 
5ut  now,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  heheld  Him  to  whom 
lad  borne  such  faithful  testimony  (Jn.  i  29),  and 
ressing  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
y  the  sin  qf  the  world,  repeated  his  solemn  and  as- 
d  conviction  of  His  Divine  nature  (Jn.  i.  30 — 34). 
in,  the  day  following,  as  he  was  standing  in  the 
pany  of  two  of  His  disciples,  he  l>eheld  the  Re- 
ner,  and  in  their  hearing  pointed  Him  out  under  the 
e  impressive  title.  On  this  occasion  his  words  were 
without  their  effect.  The  two  disciples,  one  of  whom 
Andrew,  a  native  of  Bethsaida  (Jn.  i.  41),  and  the 
5r,in  all  probability,  the  Evangelist  St  John,  were 
owerfully  affected  by  them,  that,  drawn  as  it  were  by 
)werful  magnet,  they  left  the  Baptist  and  followed 
M  (Jn.  i.  37). 

rhe  Redeemer  perceived  them  following  Him,  and 
uired  what  they  sought?  Rahhi,  where  dwellest 
nt  f  was  their  reply.  He  mercifully  bade  them  come 
I  see,  and  they  went  and  abode  with  Him  for  the 
i  of  that  day  (Jn.  i'  39),  and  resolved  to  follow  Him. 
lers  soon  followed  their  example.  Andrew  went  in 
ist  of  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  declaring  that  the 
9  Messiah  had  been  found  brought  him  to  Jesus,  who 
aed  him  Cephas  or  Peter,  the  Rock-man.  The  day 
owing,  the  Saviour  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Galilee, 
I  finding  Philip,  a  native,  like  Andrew  and  Peter,  of 
thsaida^  bade  him  join  their  company.  Philip  obeyed, 
I  falling  in  with  NathanaeP,  the  sou  of  Tolmai,  a 

^  The  identity  of  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  appears 
hly  probable. 

a.  St  John  twice  (i.  45 ;  xxL  2)  mentions  Nathanael, 
rer  Bartholomew. 

h.     The  other  Evangelists  (Mtt.  x.  3 ;  Mk.  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi. 
)  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  never  of  Nathanael. 
c.    Philip  first  brought  Nathmael  to  Jesus,  and  'BttrV.\\o- 
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native  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (Jn.  xxi  12),  annom 
He,  of  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  wri 
been  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
of  Joseph.  Though  a  native  of  Galilee,  Nathan 
not  at  first  believe  that  any  good  could  come  out 
which  enjoyed  so  low  a  reputation  as  Nazareth, 
friend  bade  him  come  and  judge  for  himself.  \ 
ed,  and  was  drawing  near  the  Holy  One,  when 
His  declaration  that  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed 
was  no  guile  (Jn.  i  48).  So  little  was  Nathai 
pared  for  such  words  of  praise,  that  he  could  nc 
from  enquiring  how  he  had  become  known  1 
B^ore  that  Philip  called  tltee,  when  thou  wa 
tfie  fig-tree^ y  answered  the  Holy  One.  The  k 
vinced  the  other  that  One  from  whom  no  seci 
hid  could  be  no  ordinary  Being.  Rabbi,  said  1 
art  the  Son  qf  God,  Thou  art  the  King  qf  /« 
was  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his  new  Masi 
lowers. 

On  the  third  day  after  His  departure  towai 
lee,  the  Saviour  with  His  five  disciples  reached  1 
village  of  Cana^,  situated  no  great  distance  fro. 

lomew  is  mentioned  by  each  of  the  first  three  Ei 
immediately  after  Philip. 

d.  St  Luke  couples  Philip  "with  Nathanael  pr* 
the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew,  a 
with  his  brother  John. 

^  Perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  me 
"The  foliage  of  the  fig-tree  produces  a  thick  shade, 
Jewish  Kabbis  were  accustomed  to  rise  early  and  s 
neath  it."     Wordsworth's  Notes, 

*  Identified  either  with  (i)  Kefr  Kenna,  a  smal 
about  44  miles  N.E.  of  Nazareth,  which  "now  conti 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  said  to  stand  over  the  house 
the  miracle  was  performed ;"  or  (ii)  Kana  d  Jelil, 
miles  north  of  Sepphoris,  and  9  from  Nazareth,  ne 
pata,  the  name  of  which  is  considered  by  some  co: 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  original.  Robinson,  ii.  34 
Tbomaon,  Zand  and  JBoofe,  p.  i^2%  \  Stanley,  S,  and  I 
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^fte  a  marriage-feast  was  about  to  be  celebrated, 
the  Virgin  was  present,  and  the  Holy  One  with 
found  followers  was  invited  as  well.  Their  pre- 
pears  to  have  increased  beyond  expectation  the 
of  the  guests,  and  to  have  rendered  the  provi- 
le  for  their  entertainment  insufficient  When, 
»,  they  wanted  wiDe,  the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
His  attention  to  the  fact  Whatever  was  the 
leaning  she  herself  attached  to  her  words,  they 
wn  upon  her  a  slight  rebuke.  Woman,  was 
f,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  F  Mine  hour 
it  come.  But  as  though  these  words  concealed 
ranting  of  her  request,  she  bade  the  servants 
uiy  command  He  might  give,  and  the  issue  jus- 
T  expectations  (Jn.  ii.  2 — 5). 
e  apartment,  where  the  feast  was  proceeding, 
ced,  for  the  sake  of  the  jfrequent  lustrations  of 
B,  six  large  waterpots  of  water,  containing  as 
two  or  three  firkins  a-piece.  These  the  Saviour 
led  the  servants  to  fill  with  water.  And  on 
ng  them  up  to  the  brim,  bade  them  draw  out 
*  to  the  master  of  the  feast,  Le,  either  one  of 
ts  set  over  the  banquet  by  general  consent  of 
bs,  or  a  chief  attendant  who  ordered  the  course 
ast,  and  superintended  the  ministrations  of  the 
jervants.  He  tasted  the  water  now  converted 
e,  and  knowing  not  whence  it  was,  remarked 
1  usually  set  forth  good  wine  at  the  beginning 
$ast,  and  afterwards  that  which  was  worse,  but 
kept  the  good  wine  until  then  (Jn.  ii.  10). 
trusively,  however,  as  it  had  been  wrought,  the 
I  this  first  miracle  could  not  escape  the  notice 
lests.  The  glory  of  the  Saviour  hitherto  hidden 
mxinifestedy  and  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in 
sv-found  Master  was  confirmed.  The  mama^go 
s  of  the  Jews  usually  lasted  six  or  seven  da^ft, 

11 
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and  at  the  close  of  this  period  with  His  mo 
brethren,  and  His  five  disciples  (Jn.  ii  12),  tb 
went  down  to  Capernaum^  on  the  shore  of  tb 
Gennesaret  The  Fassoyer  was  now  nigh  at  1 
Capernaum  would  afford  a  convenient  point  fa 
the  pilgrim  companies  going  up  to  Jerusal* 
there  He  abode  a  few  days  (Jn.  ii  12X  enga( 
bably,  in  private  intercourse  with  His  discipl 
than  any  public  ministrations  in  the  city. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FIRST  PASSOVER,  AND  CLEANSI 

THE  TEMPLE. 

A.  D.  28. 

A  FTER  a  stay  of  not  many  days  at  Oapemai 
J^jL  1 2)  the  Redeemer  and  His  five  disciples  tui 
steps  southward  towards  Jerusalem,  to  celel 
first  Passover  of  His  public  ministry  ( Jn.  ii  13] 
Strange  and  full  of  deep  significance  was  1 
whiqli  the  Holy  City  presented  at  this  seas 
streets  were  filled  with  multitudes  of  Jews  < 
elytes,  who  had  come  up  from  all  quarters  of  1 
to  celebrate  the  Feast.    The  hills  around  wer 

^  It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  our  Lord's  w( 
xi.  23)  that  the  very  site  of  Capernaum,  then  a  1 
and  populous  place,  is  now  one  of  the  most  hotly 
points  connected  with  the  geography  of  Palestine 
would  place  it  at  Khdn  Minyeh^  at  the  N.E.  e 
Plain  of  Gennesaret:  (ii)  others  place  the  Founts 
pemaum^  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B,  J.  in.  10. 
Tabiga^  a  little  to  the  north  of  Khdn  Minyeh,  and 
itself  at  Tdl  Hum,  where  there  are  the  remains  of 
considerable  extent,  "  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fallc 
dwellings  and  other  buildings,  all  of  unhewn  stone 
Ban,  I.  540  ,*  Thomson,  L.  and  B, 

*  Lange's  lAfe  of  Christ,  u.  19%.. 
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th  oountleBS  flo(^  of  lambs^  and  kids.  The  gates, 
ially  the  Sheep-gate,  were  choked  with  moying 
s  of  helpless  victims  ready  to  be  examined  by  the 
a^  and  on  being  pronounced  free  from  blemish,  to 
Bcted  by  each  Paschal  company  for  their  Paschal 

the  midst  of  a  moving  scene  like  this  He,  who 
een  already  pointed  out  as  the  Lamb  qfGody  en- 
the  city.  Repairing  to  the  Temple,  He  was  con- 
d,  probably  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  with  a 
of  desecration,  which  called  forth  the  first'  display 
f  zeal  for  the  dwelling-place  of  Him,  whom  He 
ready  declared  to  be  His  Father  (Lk.  ii.  49).  For 
nyenience  of  Jews  and  proselytes  residing  at  a 
ce  from  the  Holy  City,  a  kind  of  market  had  been 
Abed  in  the  outer  court,  and  here  sacrificial  vie- 
license,  oil,  wine,  and  other  things  necessary  for 
rvice  and  the  sacrifices,  were  to  be  obtained.  The 
m  money,  moreover,  circulated  in  foreign  countries 
ling  receivable  within  the  Temple,  the  money- 
srs  had  set  up  their  tables  in  the  same  locality, 
bange  all  common  and  foreign  coins  for  the  sacred 
,  alone  current  in  the  Temple  precincts.  But 
er  vnth  the  money-changing  other  business  had 
illy  crept  in,  and  in  place  of  the  order  and  deco- 
lat  ought  to  have  reigned  there,  the  noisy  huck- 
r  of  merchants  and  traders  disturbed  the  devo- 
if  the  worshippers,  and  converted  the  Sanctuary 
Most  High  into  the  likeness  of  a  wrangling  mart 
Hi  v^as  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  the  Sa- 
n  the  courts  of  His  Father's  House.    As  soon  as 

)sephu8  {B.  J.  Ti.  9.  3)  estimAtes  tbe  number  of  lambs 
id  at  the  Passover  in  ^e  time  of  Nero  at  256,500. 
[lis  cleansing  of  the  Temple  recorded  by  St  John  is 
iistinct  from  the  later  one  mentioned  by  Mtt.  xid,  \%y 
k.  xi.  15,  &c,;  Jjk.  xix,  45,  &c, 

11—^ 
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His  eye  had  rested  upon  it,  He  made  a  scouri 
cords  (Jn.  ii.  15),  and  with  this  simple  wea 
and  alone,  drove  forth  the  sheep  and  oxen, 
throwing  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
out  their  unholy  gains,  and  with  a  voice  o: 
authority  bade  even  those  who  sold  doves,  to 
things  thence,  nor  make  His  Father's  house 
merchandise.    Awed  by  His  words  and  Hi 
jesty,  the  desecrators  left  the  scene  of  tb 
traffic,  while  others  wondering  at  an  act,  wl 
could  only  be  performed  by  one  of  the  Sanh 
prophet,  approached  Him  and  requested  i 
performance  of  some  miracle  or  prodigy,  in 
of  His  right  to  do  these  things^  (Jn.  ii.  18). 

Thus  challenged  the  Holy  One  did  not 
"sign."  With  that  majestic  calmness,  whicj 
tinguished  Him,  but  without  a  single  word  0 
or  explanation,  He  said,  Destroy  this  Te. 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  Perplexe 
founded  the  Jews  replied.  Forty  and  six 
this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou  rai 
three  days?  But  to  their  enquiry  no  answer 
safed.  They  had  asked  for  a  "  sign,"  and  a  *' 
been  given,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  "parable, 
saying,"  which  they  never  forgot*,  and  whi 
not  understood  by  the  disciples  at  the  time, 

• 

^  "Any  Jew  might  come  forward  as  a  ze: 
illegal  abuses  in  the  national  life  (Num.  xxv. 
greatest  zealots  generally  justified  their  proceed! 
phets  and  workers  of  miracles  (i  K.  xviii.  23,  24). 
the  Lord  had  rebuked  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
itself ;  they  demanded,  therefore,  a  sign  to  leg 
proceeding."     Lange,  ii.  300;  Mihnan,  I.  I59n. 

•  How  widely  this  mysterious  saying,  thougl 
stood,  was  circulated,  and  how  deep  was  the  ii 
made,  is  clear  from  several  subsequent  incidents 
xxyi,  61 ;  Mk.  xiv.  58;  "MAit.  xtlVu.  -j,^,  \o\  Mk. 
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nrealed  to  them  in  all  its  deep  meaning  (Jn. 

mother  incident  was  to  render  this  Passover 
nemorabla  During  His  stay  at  Jerusalem  (Jn. 
e  Saviour  wrought  signs  and  wonders,  which 
le  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  and 
any  to  believe  on  His  Name,  But  their  faith 
3m  imperfect  motives,  and  He,  who  knew  what 
va,  would  not  entrust  Himself  to  them,  or  un- 
lysteries  of  His  kingdom.  Still  even  thus  early 
3  one  to  whom  He  could  more  nearly  reveal 

f  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin^  at  this  time 
larisee,  named  Nicodemus,  who  had  probably 
the  marvellous  incident,  which  had  so  lately 
in  the  Temple-courts,  and  had  witnessed  one 
f  the  mighty  works,  which  the  Stranger  from 
had  wrought.  Convinced  that  He  could  be  no 
person,  that  imassisted  by  Divine  Power  He 
perform  such  signs  and  wonders,  he  had  re- 
spite of  his  position,  in  spite  of  the  risk  he 
ite  of  the  natural  prejudice  against  so  obscure 
to  go  himself  and  ascertain  who  and  what  He 

'  cover  of  night,  therefore.  He  sought  out  the 
fho  not  only  graciously  received  him,  but  nn- 
him  the  mystery  of  a  birth,  not  of  the  will  of 
Df  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  water  and  of  the 
•it  (Jn.  iii.  5 — 8).  And  when  the  wondering 
dred  how  could  these  things  be,  He  went  on 
;  a  still  deeper  mystery,  and  to  intimate  the 
ort  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
^hom  he  and  the  nation  expected.  As  Moses, 
B  whose  writings  he  studied  and  expounded, 

omp.  Jn.  iii.  i;  viL  26,  50;  Lk.  xxiv.  ao. 
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lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wUdeme9$\  ef?en 
the  Son  qf  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  who9oef>er 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  hone  everUn 
(Jn.  iii.  12 — 1 6).  How  far  the  Jewish  Tvlet  eni 
the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  intimation,  an 
opposed  to  all  that  was  expected  by  his  nataoi 
Messiah,  and  how  far  it  served  to  stimulate  hii 
deeper  enquiries  into  the  Law  and  the  Propfaei 
not  told.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  he  wat 
tirely  alienated  from  the  new  Teacher,  and  we 
at  a  later  period  that  he,  who  thus  came  to 
night,  lived  to  plead  for  Him  in  open  day  h 
council  of  the  nation  (Jn.  vii  50,  51),  and  to  cl 
to  His  crucified  body,  when  all  the  Apostles 
saken  Him  and  fled  (Jn.  xix.  39). 


PART  III. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  PASSOVER  TO 
ELECTION  OF  THE  APOSTLEa 

CHAPTER  L 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  BAPTIST— THE 

OF  SAMARIA, 

A.  D.  2S« 

THE  private  interview  with  Nicodemus  jus 
appears  to  have  closed  the  occurrences  at 
eventful  Passover.    When  the  pilgrim-compani 
np  each  for  their  own  homes,  the  Saviour  repai 

^  For  the  circumstances  here  alluded  to  see  Clcu 
O.  T,  History,  pp.  181,  ift^. 
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immediate  followers  to  the  north-eastern  parts 
near  the  Jordan.  Here  He  too  administered 
r  baptism  by  the  hands  of  His  disciples  (Jn. 
2),  and  quickly  drew  around  Him  so  great  a 
'  fdlowors,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Baptist 
nd  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  multitude  that 
»und  their  master. 

ing,  therefore,  to  him  at  ^noa^  near  Salim*, 
7as  baptizing,  they  drew  his  attention  to  the 
[b,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  was  also 
and  all  men  were  flocking  to  Him.  But  John 
ing  of  the  mortification  of  his  followers.  With 
itness  of  soul  far  exalted  above  their  mortified 
)  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that 
1  was  only  secondary  with  that  of  the  Prophet 
h.  He  must  decrease,  but  the  Other  would 
\T  He  was  the  Bridegroom  and  had  the  Bride. 
^  was  but  ihe/riend  of  the  Bridegroom^  and 
hear  His  voice,  and  was  satisfied  with  that 
•joy  (Jn.  iiL  29—32). 

IS  the  last  public  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to 
1  nature  of  the  Saviour's  person  and  work, 
areer  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  closa  The 
'e  he  was  baptizing  was  close  to  the  domi- 
3rod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  and  Persea. 
rch  had  been  married,  by  his  father  to  the 
f  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea^  but  beoom* 

means  place  of  founUdns,  a  Greek  form  of  the 
rd  denoting  the  same. 

ling  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Salim  existed  in 
ar  the  Jordan,  eight  Boman  miles  south  of  S<^> 
n  exact  accordance  with  this  position  the  name 
»een  lately  discovered  six  English  miles  south  of 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  Beside  it  there 
b  splendid  fountain,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in 
B,  so  that  of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it  be 

there  was  much  water  there,    Yan  deVeVde,  lU 
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ing  acquainted  at  Rome  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Ui 
half-brother  Herod-Fhilip,  he  made  oyertnres  oi  lll^ 
riage  to  her,  which  were  accepted,  on  condition  thai  ^ 
divorced  the  daughter  of  Aretas^  But  the  fuc^  be- 
coming known  to  the  latter,  she  fled  to  her  &iiiei'i 
court,  who  forthwith  assembled  an  army  to  ayeDge  hv 
wrongs,  and  punish  her  guilty  husband.  The  caM 
waxed  hot  on  the  frontier  of  Herod's  dominions,  udtt 
was,  not  improbably,  on  his  way  to  confront  his  ftthv 
in-law,  when  he  first  encountered  the  Baptist  If  !■ 
had  hoped  to  escape  the  censure  of  one,  whose  influaNl 
with  all  classes  was  unbounded,  he  was  utterly  deoeifB^ 
The  Baptist  was  no  reed  shaken  "by  the  wind  (Lk.  y&s^) 
Boldly,  straight-forwardly,  he  not  only  rebuked  thelJ4 
for  his  notorious  offences  (Lk.  iii.  19),  but  denonnoai 
the  royal  incest,  and  declared  the  marriage  uidaipM 
(Mtt.  xiv.  4 ;  Mk.  vi.  1 8).  Such  an  outspoken  reproof  frflfl 
one,  whom  all  reverenced  as  a  prophet,  the  msaoA 
could  not  forgive,  and  therefore  flung  the  bold  preadi 
into  prison,  probably  in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Madiseni 
which  his  father  had  built  on  the  western  shore  of  A( 
Dead  Sea  to  overawe  the  wild  Arab  tribes*. 

The  imprisonment  of  His  great  forerunner  was  it 
nounced  to  the  Saviour  at  a  time  when  He  was  alK 
aware  that  the  results  of  His  ministry  had  roused  tt( 
jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  (Jn.  iv.  i).  Accordingly,  h 
left  Judsea,  and  prepared  to  return  by  the  shortest  rdfc 
through  Samaria  to  the  hills  of  Galilee  ( Jn.  iv.  3,  4).  B 
was  now  late  in  December,  four  months  from  the  hff 
vest  ( Jn.  iv.  35),  when  He  thus  set  out  with  His  diri" 
pies,  and  reaching  the  well  near  Shechem^  which  luA 
had  built  in  the  parcel  of  ground  he  gave  to  his 


1  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  5.  i.  "  Jos.  Aid.  rvm.  5. «. 

'  Now  called  Sychar  by  the  Jews  of  the  south,  in  stodied 
oontem'pt,  as  denoting  either  falsehood,  i.e.  idol^wor^ 
(Sab.  u.  18),  or  drunkard. 
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,  He  sat  upon  it,  weary  with  travel,  for  it  was  the 
our,  the  sultry  hour  of  noon\ 
He  sat  there  alone,  for  His  disciples  had  gone  to 
gfabouring  town  to  purchase  provisions,  a  woman 
ttria  approached  with  her  pitcher  on  her  head, 
t  Saviour  requested  of  her  water  to  quench  His 

Astounded  that  such  a  request  should  be  made 
by  a  Jew,  she  enquired  how  He  could  thus  ad- 
,  Samaritan,  with  whom  it  was  not  lawful  to 
ly  dealings'^  On  this,  drawing,  as  was  ever  His 
militudes  from  present  circumstonces.  He  excited 
ider  by  telling  her  of  living  waters  at  His  com- 
pringing  up  unto  everlasting  life  (Jn.  iv.  lo,  14), 
reased  it  by  revealing  His  acquaintance  with  the 
f  her  life,  for  she  was  living  in  adultery  (Jn.  iv.  18). 

by  this  proof  of  superhuman  knowledge  to  the 
.t  she  was  in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  Being, 
antly  sought  to  change  the  subject,  and  pointing 
dopes  of  Gerizim^  near  at  hand,  remarked  that 
hers  worshipped  on  that  mountain,  while  the 
firmed  that  in  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where 

[job*s  well  is  a  spot  the  identity  of  which  has  never 
Lously  questioned ;  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Christiann 
lommedans,  unite  in  attesting  it.  It  is  situated  "  on 
of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  north- 
base  of  Gerizim,"  the  mouth  being  encumbered  by 
s  of  a  Christian  church  once  built  over  it.  ''The 
:  the  bore  is  about  nine  feet,  the  upper  portion  built 
neatly  dressed  and  squared  stones  like  the  masonry 
97ells  of  Beersheba,  the  lower  portion  hewn,  to  all 
ace,  out  of  the  solid  rock."  The  well  is  still  deep, 
iventy-five  or  eighty  feet,  though  evidently  choked 
.ny  feet  of  rubbish,  and  oftentimes  filled  with  much 
Robinson,  ni.  132;  Tristram,  146;  Stanley's  S.  and 
40,  241. 

L  the  feeling  of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews,  see 
>.  122. 

r  the  building  and  destruction  of  the  temple  ^tbieTey 
c,  PP' 3>  ^^id  57. 
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men  onght  to  worship.  Thereupon  the  Sayioor 
her  that  an  hour  was  at  hand,  when  neither  on  i 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  would  men  worship  ths  j 
tha  Samaritans  worshipped  they  knew  not  w 
Jews  worshipped  that  which  they  knew,  for  < 
was  salvation;  but  a  time  was  coming  when  i 
worshippers  would  worship  the  Father  in  spi 
in  truth.  The  astonished  woman  replied  that  tfa 
be,  when  Messiah  came,  for  He  could  teach  t 
things  (Jn.  iv.  25),  and  then  heard  from  the  S] 
own  lips  the  first  clear  and  distinct  annonncenn 
He  was  the  long-expected  Messiah  (Jn.  iv.  26) ^ 

At  this  juncture  the  disciples  returned  with 
visions  they  had  bought,  and  marvelled  that  theii 
talked  with  one  of  the  hateful  race,  but  ventnret 
open  expostulation.    Meanwhile  the  woman  her 
returned  to  the  town,  and  bade  the  inhabitants  a 
see  One,  who  had  told  her  all  that  ever  she  c 
could  be  no  otiier  than  the  Messiah  ( Jn.  iv.  28,  2< 
cordingly  the  townsfolk  came  forth  to  see  the  I 
and  requested  Him  to  abide  with  them,  which 
staying  amongst  tiiem  two  days,  during  which 
the  number,  which  had  learned  to  believe  on 
account  of  the  woman's  testimony  to  His  Omni 
was  increased  by  many  others,  who,  listening  to  ] 
gracious  words,  were  convinced  that  He  was  inc 
Saviour  qfthe  world^  (Jn.  iv.  42). 

Thus  to  a  woman  of  Samaria  He,  whose  m^a 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  and  to  fin 
work  ( Jn.  iv.  34),  revealed  Himself  as  the  true  3 
and  she  became  the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel,  tl 
fruits  of  a  harvest  now  sown  and  to  be  afterwards 
by  Philip  the  Deacon  (Jn.  iv.  38 ;  Acts  viii.  5 ;  & 

^  On  the  Samaritan  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  se 
pp.  121,   127. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
8BC0ND  VISIT  TO  CANA  AND  JERUSALEM, 

B.  C.  29. 

AFTER  this  stay  in  Samaria  the  Saviour  returned  to 
-  Galilee.  Thither  had  gone  before  Him  the  fame  of 
fie  miracles  He  had  wrought  at  Jerusalem,  reported  by 
Biose  GraUlaeans  who  had  returned  from  the  Passover 
iJn.  iv.  45),  and  this  was  now  confirmed  by  a  second  mi- 
Eftde  wrought  at  Cana. 

While  staying  in  this  little  village,  He  was  visited  by 
^nobleman,  or  officer  of  stated  not  improbably  in  the 
lervice  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  besought  Him  to  go  down 
0  Capernaum,  and  heal  his  son  who  was  lying  at  the 
Mint  of  death.  Though  he  was  clearly  unable  to  con- 
letve  of  any  cure,  save  through  the  Lord's  bodily  pre- 
ttice,  and  was  urgent  that  He  should  come  down  to 
3i^pemaum,  the  Holy  One  sent  him  away  with  the  assur- 
noe  that  his  son  was  alive.  Contented  with  this  word, 
he  &ther  returned,  and  on  the  morrow  was  met  by  his 
enrants,  who  announced  his  son's  recovery,  and  in  an- 
wer  to  his  enquiries  when  the  youth  had  begun  to 
mend,  informed  him  that  the  day  before,  at  the  seventh 
wur",  the  fever  not  only  began  to  abate,  but  ^ft  or  sud- 
lenly  forsook  him.  This  the  other  remembered  was  the 
eiy  hour  when  the  Lord  had  assured  him  of  his  son's 
ecovery,  and  he  became  a  believer  with  all  his  family 
Jn.  iv.  53). 

^  Ttf  ^offCKiKbi  (Jn.  iv.  47).  Some  bave  supposed  him  to 
•Ve  been  Chuza,  Hefod*8  steward,  whose  wife  was  among 
^  holy  women;  that  ministered  unto  the  Lord  of  their  sub- 
^omee  (Lk.  viii.  3).  "This  is  not  wholly  improbable,"  writes 
^hbishop  Trench,  "for  it  would  seem  as  if  only  some 
i%bty  and  marvellouswork  of  this  kind  would  have  drawn  a 
^ward  of  Herod's  with  bis  family  into  the  net  of  the  Gos^l^' 
^  the  Miracles f  p.  up. 

*  One  hour  after  noon. 
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After  a  brief  stay  in  Galilee,  the  season  ap| 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Purim^  and 
deemer  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (Jn.  y.  i).  At  t 
there  was  near  the  Sheep-gate,  through  which 
tims  intended  for  sacrifice  were  usually  brought 
city,  a  pool  called  in  the  Hebrew  language  B< 
or  the  Hoiise  of  Mercy,  which  at  certain  seas 
sessed  remarkable  healing  pi*operties,  heralded 
seem  by  a  violent  commotion  or  bubbling  of  th< 
Around  the  pool,  sheltered  by  five  porticoes  ( 
there  was  wont  to  assemble  a  multitude  of 
persons,  lame,  blind,  withered,  waiting  for  i 
Uing  of  the  waters  (Jn.  v.  3). 

Amongst  these  was  one  who  for  upward 
years  had  been  a  helpless  paralytic,  and  h; 
watched  in  yain  for  an  opportunity  to  descend 
healing  stream.  As  often  as  with  slow  and  pai 
tion  he  crawled  towards  the  waters,  another  waj 
to  step  in  before  him,  and  anticipate  him  in  a 
the  welcome  cure.  Seeing  this  miserable  suffie 
knowing  how  long  he  had  been  thus  afiSicted,  the 
drew  near,  and  enquired  whether  he  wished  to  1 
whole.  Deeming,  probably,  that  he  was  only  1 
to  words  of  casual  sympathy,  and  little  expecting 
the  man  contented  himself  with  relating  the  sad 
his  constant  disappointments  (Jn.  v.  7).  Grea 
must  have  been  his  astonishment,  when  the  Say 

1  The  true  reading  in  Jn.  v.  i  appears  to  be  ioprij 
the  article,  and  the  feast  spoken  of  is  identified  by  \ 
Tischendorf,  Ellicott  and  others,  with  that  of  Purim 
institution  of  which  see  Class-Boole  of  0.  T,  Historyy 

*  By  some  identified  with  a  large  reservoir  ca 
Birket  Israil  within  the  walls  of  the  city  and  clo 
Stephen's  Gate,  under  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  hara 
Bobinson,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  **  Fountaii 
Vii^D,"  in  the  Kedron  valley,  a  little  above  the 
Siloam.    Smith's  Bibl.  Diet. 
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bade  him  rise  and  take  up.  the  bed  or  pallet  on 
which  he  had  lain  so  long,  but  with  the  word  gave  him 
>bo  the  piower  to  obey,  so  that  he  was  instantly  made 
whole,  and  taking  up  his  pallet  bore  it  away  with 
imdthy  tread. 

It  was  a  Sabbath-day  on  which  this  marvellous  cure 
*HS  wrooght,  and  the  carrying  of  any  burden  was  re- 
Sarded  by  the  Pharisaic  interpreters  of  the  Law  as  a 
leinoas  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day.  The  sight, 
iherefore,  of  a  man  whose  case  must  have  been  well 
mown,  thus  openly  and  publicly  violating  a  received 
vie,  could  not  but  excite  much  attention.  Accordingly 
'the  Jews,"  a  term  by  which  St  John  generally  denotes 
he  adherents  of  the  Sanhedrin,  summoned  him  before 
hem,  and  questioned  him  closely  concerning  his  con* 
hict  With  artless  simplicity,  the  man  replied  that  he 
vas  only  acting  up  to  the  command  of  his  Healer,  but 
»hen  fiurther  questioned  who  He  was,  could  not  say,  for 
^6808  had  vanished  from  the  crowd  when  the  cure  was 
wought  (Jn.  V.  13). 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  met  his  Healer  in 
^e  Temple,  and  then  returning  he  informed  the  author- 
ties  that  Jesus  was  the  author  of  his  cure.  On  this  the 
^viour  Himself  was  called  to  account  for  His  conduct 
Jn.  V.  16,  17),  and  proceeded  to  avow  before  His  asto- 
^bed  and  indignant  auditors  His  union  in  dignity  and 
lonoTir  with  the  Eternal  Father.  This  avowal,  added 
■0  the  fact  that  He  had  shewn  dishonour  to  the  Sab- 
*th,  roused  the  first  symptoms  of  hostility  on  the  part 
^  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  even  sought 
•J^Mll  Him  (Jn.  v.  18).  But,  undeterred  by  their  oppo- 
tttion,  the  Holy  One  went  on  to  claim  plainly  and  unre- 
servedly, the  character  and  functions  of  the  Messiah,  to 
■"^iterate  the  fact  of  His  Divine  Original,  and  to  declare 
^  He  was  invested  with  power  as  the  future  Jud^^  ol 
^kind  (Jn,  v.  22-^30),    In  support  of  tViese  c\o!\\i\^. 
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He  appealed  to  the  testimony  which  the  Baptist  hid 
publicly  borne  to  His  exalted  nature  (Jn.  v.  33 — 35),  to 
the  miracles  which  He  had  wrought  ( Jn.  y.  36),  to  thfi 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings  which  testified  of  HiB 
( Jn.  y.  39),  and  to  the  great  Lawgiyer  MoseSy  who,  Bb 
declared,  had  written  of  Him  ( Jn.  y.  46). 

This  incident  forms  an  important  epoch. Jb^Ab 
Gospel  history^.  The  degree  of  toleration,  and  eyen  of 
acceptance,  with  which  the  preaching  of  the  Sayionr  had 
been  receiyed  in  Judsea,  was  exchanged  for  hoBtaUtf, 
which,  though  as  yet  it  led  to  no  attempt  to  seize  Hk 
Person,  manifested  itself  with  increasing  distinctnea. 
Accordingly,  He  left  Judsea,  which  had  shewn  itself 
unwilling  to  receiye  Him,  and  retired  to  Galilee^  and 
there  taught  in  the  synagogues  (Lk.  iy.  15). 


CHAPTEK  III. 
MIRACLES  AT  NAZARETH  AND  CAPERNAUM. 

A.  D.  29. 

AMONGST  the  places  He  now  yisited,  the  Redeemer 
-  repaired  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been  hrouglU 
up  (Lk.  iy.  16),  and  where  many,  if  not  all  His  kindred 
were  residing.  The  Sabbath  came  round,  and,  as  was 
His  wont.  He  entered  the  Synagogue,  and  for  the  first 
time  stood  up  to  read  in  His  natiye  yillage.  The  w(Hv 
ship,  which  began  with  prayer,  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  portion 
of  the  latter  either  appointed  for  the  day,  or  selected  by 
His  own  Diyine  wisdom  and  foreknowledge,  was  taken 
from  the  6ist  .chapter  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  This  por- 
tion was  by  uniyersal  consent  applied  to  the  Messiah,  and 

1  Ellicott's  Lecltwes,  •5^.  it^i^  144. 
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ipoke  of  Him  as  anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  as  sent  to  h£al  the  broken'/iearted,  to  preach  deli- 
9trmce  to  the  captives  and  recovery  qf  sight  to  the 
^Imd,  to  set  at  liberty  them  thai  were  bound  (Lk.  iy. 
1^  19).  Accordingly  the  Saviour  read  it  in  the  ears  of 
diqie  assembled,  and  then  folding  up  the  scroll,  returned 
ii^i^  eha^Hun  or  minister,  and  sat  down\ 

This  last  act  was  a  sign  that  He  intended  to  take 
yon  Himself  the  office  of  interpreter,  and  the  eyes  qf 
M  vere  fastened  upon  Him  (Lk.  iv.  20).  This  day, 
b'began  to  say,  is  this  Scripture  fulfiiled  in  your 
vsy  and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  the  long-hidden 
nmres  of  wisdom  and  grace.  The  first  e£fect  upon 
Ik  audience  was  one  of  signal  approval;  they  all  mar- 
BDed  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of 
Ut  lips  (Lk.  iv.  22).  But  other  and  very  different  feel- 
Igs  soon  arose  in  their  minds.  They  began  to  recall  the 
£t  of  His  lowly  origin  (Lk.  iv.  22),  and  when  the  Holy 
ne  went  on  to  intimate  that  no  prophet  was  accepted 
I  his  own  country,  that,  as  was  illustrated,  even  in  Old 
estament  times,  by  the  cases  of  the  widow  of  Zare- 
bath  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  the  mercies  of  God  were 
9t  restricted  to  the  Jews  only  (Lk.  iv.  24 — 28),  they 
ere  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they  not 
Illy  arose  and  thrust  the  Speaker  out  of  their  syna- 
Dgae,  but  leading  Him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
iich  their  city  was  built^,  would  have  cast  Him  down 
Mdlong,  had  He  not,  probably  by  an  exercise  of  Di- 

*  For  the  service  of  the  Synagogue  see  above,  pp.  1 1 1 — 

3- 

'  *' They  arose/'  it  is  said  of  the  infuriated  inhabitants, 

lod  cast  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  Him  to  a  brow 
the  mountain  (Icus  6<ffpi!fos  tou  6pous)  on  which  the  city  was 
ik,  so  as  to  ccut  Uim  dovm  the  cliff  {t&rre  KaTaKprjfwlffoi 
r6^).  Most  readers  probably  from  these  words  imagir.e  a 
mi  built  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  whicVi  swm- 
t  the  intended  precipitation  was  to  take  place.    TVua  \& 
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vine  power,  escaped  from  their  hands,  and  disi^ipetted 
(Lk.  iv.  30). 

Thus  rejected  at  Nazareth  as  He  had  been  at  Jesrs' 
saleni,  the  Saviour  turned  His  steps  towards  the  boq^, 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret^  and  took 
His  abode  at  Capernaum^  (Mtt  iv.  13 ;  LL  iv.  31)1^ 
He  could  easily  communicate,  as  well  \ff  landj^ 
lake,  with  many  important  towns,  and  in  the  erenftt 

cot  the  situation  of  Nazareth.  Yet  its  position  is  stiU  »] 
accordance  with  the  narrativa  It  is  built  *upon,'  thai  a^ 
on  the  side  of  '  a  mountain,'  but  the  'bruw'  is  not  benailb 
but  over  the  town,  and  such  a  cliff  {Kfnjfu^ds),  as  is  here  im- 
plied, is  to  be  found,  as  all  modem  traTellers  describe,  in  At 
abrupt  face  of  the  limestone  rock,  about  thirty  or  forty  ftal 
high,  overhangiug  the  Maronite  convent  at  the  S.  W,  oomar 
of  the  town."  Stanley's  S.  and  P.  p.  367 ;  BoblnaoDi  Oi 
335;  Tristram's  Land  of  Isrady  p.  m. 

^  "The  Saviour  came  down  (Lk,  iv.  31;  Jn.  iv.  47,  51) 
from  the  high  country  of  Galilee,  where  He  had  hithotl, 
dwelt,  and  from  henceforth  made  His  permanent  home 
the  deep  retreat  of  the  sea  of  Galilee...  It  was  no  letind 
mountain-lake  by  whose  shore  He  took  up  His  abode,  nek 
as  might  have  attracted  the  eastern  sage  or  western  hemui 
It  was  to  the  Koman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manafnctiff^ 
ing  districts  are  to  England.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital 
itself,  could  He  have  found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and 
words  of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could  His  fame  haf» 
80  gone  throughout  all  Syria  (Matt.  iv.  2 4)... Far  removed 
from  the  capital,  mingled  with  the  Gentile  races  of  LebasoB 
and  Arabia,  the  dwellers  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  were  fiM 
from  most  of  the  strong  prejudices  which  in  the  south  d 
Palestine  raised  a  bar  to  His  reception.  The  people  in  tkf' 
Land  of  Zahulon  and  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  i0* 
yond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  had  sat  in  dcurkMn; 
but  from  that  very  cause  they  saw  more  clearly  the  gttid 
Light  when  it  came :  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  ihi 
shadow  of  death,  for  that  very  reason  light  sprang  up  ths 
more  readily.  He  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to 
t/ie  weary  and  heavy  laden;  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  WU 
lost.  Where  could  He  find  work  so  readily  as  in  the  oeai^ 
jess  toil  and  turmoil  of  these  teeming  i^iages  and  baay 
wnteral    The  heathen  or  \ka\t-\iea)>>i^QTi.  ^vhlicane  or  tax- 
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ly  tbiMtJaned  peniecation  retire  intd  i^  more  secure 

Hie  xcd»t'ciM  of  ihel  son  of  the  offideir  M  Herbd's' 
lalt  WHSB  not  fotgottlen  tft  Capernaum^  aftd  nlxmy  pre^ 
l|^  vpoti  tlie  SaTiotix'  to  hear  the  ttorti  of  Ood  (Lit 
it  bec&ttib  ctear  tbat  an  opportanity  \iras  no# 
^  ft^  ati  active  and  systematic  iftinisbry  amont^  a- 
e  tUtinff^  darkneit  and  in-  the  shadow'  cf  death' 
iy.  i6).  The  first  act,  therefore,  of  the  Redeetneir' 
bif  permanently  to  attach  to  His  Person,  and  inveat 
Ui  the  authority  of  teachers,  fom*  of  the  number  aftbf^ 
(tods  known  as  the  "twelve  Apostles."  As  He  walked 
1^  the  lake,  He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  employed  in' 
iidng,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee^  James  and  John,  in  a- 
Hel  mending  their  nets  (Mk.  L  i6,  19;  Mtt.  iv.  18,  21-; 
L  T.  2-— 6).  They  had  already  known  Him  for  aborie' 
jeaTy  and  now  He  would  formally  call  them  to  lea^e 
ieir  earthly  occupations,  and  become  ^A«r«  o/men^. 
As  the  people,  therefore,  pressed  upotf  Him,  He 

dbeten'  wcyald  be  fliere,  nttiDg  by  the  lake  side'  at  tlte< 
tmp€  of  cutt&m,  Tbe  wom^  ibKo  wete  sinnert  would-  thenr 
Its  come,  either  from  the  Deighbouriog  Grentile  cities,  or 
tmpted  by  the  license  of  Grentile  manners.  The  Roman 
Uiers  would  there  be  found  quartered  with  their  slaves 
juke  viL  2),  to  be  near  the  palaces  of  the  Herodian  prinoe^ 
'  to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the  Gralibean  peasantry.  And 
e  hardy  boatmen,  filled  with  the  faithful  and  grateful  spirit 
r  which  that  peasantry  was  always  distinguished,  would 
pply  the  energy  and  docility  which  He  needed  for 'His 
Dowers."    Stanley's  8,  and  P,  375 — 377;  comp.  Jorf.  A  ,^. 

1  Milman,  I.  177;  Andrews,  p.  179. 

*  The  notice  of  the  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  so),  the  tivo 
ueU  employed  (Luke  v.  7),  and  the  subsequent  mention  of 
,  John's  acquaintance  with  one  in  so  high  a  position  as  the 
gh  priest  (John  xviii.  15),  seem  to  indicate  that  Zebedee,  if 
»fe  a  wealthy  man,  was  at  any  rate  of  no  mean  position  in 
ipertiaum.    See  Ellicott,  i69n. 

•  Trench,  Minuses,  12;^,  128, 

jv.  T.  VL 
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requested  Simon  to  push  off  his  boat  a  little  way  from 
the  shore,  that  He  might  teach  the  multitude,  and  it 
the  dose  of  His  discourse,  bade  him  thrust  out  into  the 
deeper  waters,  and  let  down  his  net  for  a  draught  The 
ill  success  that  had  attended  his  efforts  the  prenrioai 
night,  made  Simon  at  first  hesitate,  but  he  had  IJL 
sooner  made  the  trial,  than  the  net  encloiedracii  a1 
multitude  of  fishes,  that  it  began  to  break  {JSLi,G^: 
On  this  he  and  Andrew  beckoned  to  James  and  Joill^ 
and  their  companions  in  the  other  boat,  who  had  douU^'j 
less  watched  all  that  had  occurred,  and  they  immedir: 
atoly  came  to  their  help,  and  filled  both  the  boabi  M' 
that  they  began  to  sink  (Lk.  v.  7).    So  deep  was  te 
impression  made  by  this  unlooked-for  success  upon  fl0 
mind  of  Peter,  that  yielding  as  always  to  the  impulse  (d(' 
the  moment,  he  cried,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
sinftd  man,  0  Lord\    But  the  emblem  of  their 
destinies,  and  the  pledge  of  future  success,  haying 
been  given  them,  the  Saviour  bade  him  and  the 
leave  their  ships  and  h^QomQ  fishers  of  men.    And  thai 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  quitting  their 
earthly  occupations,  henceforth  became  His  regular  ife* 
tendants  and  disciples. 

The  report  of  this  miracle,  and  of  the  determinate  i 
of  the  four  to  follow  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  would 
soon  be  noised  abroad  among  the  populous  villngM^ 
along  the  lake.    It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  on  the  ftM 
lowing  Sabbath  the  words  of  the  Saviour  were  eagoilf  ] 
listened  to  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  (Mk.  L  22; ' 
Lk.  iv.  32),  confirmed  as  they  also  were  by  a  remarkable 
occurrence  that  now  took  place.    A  man  was  present  in 
the  synagogue  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  which,  in. 
the  hearing  of  all,  cried  out.  What  Jiave  I  to  do  «tfk 

1  Comp.  Exod.  XX.  18,  19;  Judg.  ziii.  as;  Dan.  x.  i7i 
laai,  VI.  5. 
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Thee^  Jesiu  qf  Nazareth?  art  Thou  come  to  destroy 
»/ 1  know  Thee  who  Thou  art^  the  Holy  One  qf  God. 
Iliereiipon  the  Redeemer  rebuking  him,  and  bidding 
Umhpld  his  peace,  commanded  the  Evil  Spirit  to  leave 
tte  sufferer  he  was  tormenting,  and  the  demon  having 
ftrown  the  man  into  strong  convulsions  (Mk.  i.  26),  and 
"itteriog  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage  and  pain^"  left 
jitt,  amidst  the  awe  and  wonder  of  those  assembled. 
/  This  miracle— the  first  of  the  kind — over  unclean 
ibits  was  speedily  noised  abroad  throughout  the  whole 
Rgion  of  Galilee,  and  excited  a  strong  enthusiasm  in 
liroar  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  Leaving  the 
pBigogae,  the  Saviour  repaired  to  the  abode  of  Peter, 
jiose  wife's  mother  lay  struck  with  a  violent  fever', 
|kL  taking  her  by  the  hand  lifted  her  up.  Immediately 
he  malady  yielding  before  that  Divine  rebuke  (Lk.  iv. 
9X 1^  her,  and  in  place  of  the  exhausted  energy  and 
nttraUon  usually  follovdng  it,  she  found  herself  able 
0i  only  to  rise,  but  even  to  minister  to  the  Healer  and 
Qb  disciples  (Mk.  i.  3  0* 

When,  however,  the  sun  began  to  set,  the  effect  of  the 
Brade  in  the  synagogue  became  still  more  apparent. 
lie  whole  city  seemed  to  have  collected  about  the 
bode  of  the  humble  fisherman,  bringing  with  them  all 
lio  were  sick,  or  afflicted  with  demons,  and  placed 
lem  before  his  Master.  Nor  did  they  come  in  vain,  for 
|nig  His  hands  upon  each  of  them.  He,  who  Himself 
QJb  our  infirmities  and  hare  our  sicknesses  (Is.  liii.  4 ; 
]ti  yiii.  17),  restored  to  them  the  blessing  of  health. 

1  Trench,  232. 

■  Or  "great  fever,"  one  of  the  expressions  often  cited 
lUustrating  St  Lnke*8  professional  acquaintance  with  dis* 
le.  The  Greek  medical  writers  recognised  a  marked  dis* 
ction  between  ''great"  and  ''small"  fevers. 
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CHAPTER  IVo 

CALL  OF  M?ATTHEW---HOSTlLITY  0^  Tja> 

PHARiaBBS. 

A.D:  28. 

EARLY  on  the  following^  morning  Peter  and  IdlFOflW* 
panions  found  that  their  Master  had  liefl?  the'cilifi 
and  retired  to  a  solitary  place  for  the  poipofle  of  eiM^ 
ing  in  secret  prayer.  Haying  discoyered  the  ^loetf 
His  retreat,  they  announced  that  the  ezcitemeiit  of  fli 
preyious  eyening  was  not  subsided,  that  aUwer$  uM^i 
Him  (Mit.  i.  37) ;  and  soon  their  words  were  confiMlJ 
by  the  coming  of  a  crowd,  who  besought  Him  oolrlll 
leaye  them.  But  this  could  not  be.  The  Diyine'  Ffp; 
pose  required  that  He  should  proclaim  the  Glad  TEdi^ff 
of  His  kingdom  in  other  places  also;  and  He  commeoflfll 
a  tour  throughout  GiEiIilee,  teaching  in  the  synagogiflB 
casting  forth  demons,  and  healing  all*  manner  of  giikuv 
and  disease  (Mtt.  iy.  23 ;  Mk.  i.  39).  % 

Among  other  recipients  of  His  gracious  boimi^firi 
one  afflicted  with  the  awf\il'  malady  of  leprosy,  i^dW 
none  eyer  hoped  could  be  cured.  Bearing  about  IM 
all  the  emblems  of  his  sad  condition,  his  dothes'  rerft^ 
his  head  bare  (Comp.  Num.  yi.  9;  Ezek.  xxir.  17);  IMJ| 
lip  coyered  (Ezek.  xxiy.  17),  he  drew  near  the  Sa^M^^I 
and  flinging  himself  on  the  ground  before  His  feel^  ht^l 
sought  Him,  if  it  was  His  will,  to  cleanse  him.  Tban^ 
the  Law  forbade  all  contact  with  one,  afflicted  with  • 
disease,  to  which  the  Jews  gaye  the  significant  name  d 
the  Stroke,  the  Holy  One  put  forth  His  hand,  «4- 
touched  Him,  saying,  /  will,  be  thou  clean,  Instan^f 
his  flesh  returned  to  him  as  tlie  flesh  of  a  little  chfl^' 
and  he  was  clean,  and,  at  the  command  of  his  Healffi 
repaired  to  the  pne&ta  at  Jerusalem  to  present  th0 
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«f  (me  80  deaDsed^  and  thuB  ki  kis 
Nm  {pcancm  tnu*  wimess  a£;akist  them'^  and  Ikw  un- 

40il)edie]it  to  tkis  ii^jimctLOQ  of  his  Healer,  the  cleana- 
d  leper  Iband  it  more  difficult  to  remember  His  other 
ffrrfffY^^  and  nbfitain  from  spying  janything  to  a^y  one 
( the  way  in  which  he  had  been  healed  (Mk.  i.  44. ;  Lk. 
\%(^  In  the  Cdlness  of  Ms  exulting  thankfulness  he 
jUddJwttContain  himseli^  \m\*,  where vw  he  wen<^  began 
^itasss  abroad  4he  matter,  so  Uiat  crowds  gathered 
lupd  the  Sa¥iQ«r,  and,  unable  to  jonter  Cajpemaum 
Pti45)>  He  waa  fain  to  remain  m  secluded  ^lace*, 
|»re  He  continued  in  prayer  (Lk.  y.  16)  and  ministered 
Ml^tSiich  as. sought  Him  <Mk.  i. 45}. 

^R»r  the  subsidence,  howevei;,  of  the  first  escito- 
mt^  He  returned  to  Capernaum  (Mk.  li.  i),  and  either 
[jUs«vai  abode  (Mk.  ii  j),  or  possibly  that  jof  Feter, 
nurtir^**^""  word  to  the  multitudes,  who  fiockedthither. 
Uripg  His  absence  there  had  ardved  not  onj^  irom 
lUbN^  tat  .even  £rom  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  (lk,  y.  17), 
iM^seeBiund  bwjiers,  who  insidiously  watched  -all  that 
t-fUd.  As,  then,  He  was  proclaimii^  the  doctrines  «f 
}$  da^gdem  in  their  presence,  ^n  incident  vocciirved» 
hfgh  fOHSiOd  in  no  4anall  de^ee  the  ill-will  of  these 
H^kKs  of  the  law.  Four  men  ajoproacbed  the  <chainber 
kfKfi  the  Saviour  was,  bearing  upon  a  litter  a  helpless 
mStj^Cy  and  finding  an  entrance  in  '^e  usual  way 
iptieticablei  th^  bom  the  man  up  the  .outside  stair- 
M^  «ad  16t  hSm  deim  ihrou^  the  voof  into  His 
[el^nce. 

JP^CjeiTing  their  faith^  the  Saviour  was  ready  to  be- 
Wm  upon  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude  the  boon 
Hy -craved.    But,  instead  of  assuring  him  of  the  cure 

^  Bob  OkuB'Booh  of  Old  Testament  Sistoargy  p.  15a. 
'  tDomp.  Mk.  vi  ji,/ora  testimony  unto  thrn^  m\hltV]^<& 
t  ^,  /or  a  tet^mony  against  them. 
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of  his  malady,  He  addressed  the  paralytic  ^th  tiu 
words  Son,  thy  gins  he  forgiven  thee.  This  expresskiii 
more  startling  than  anything  He  had  yet  said,  inaBmod 
as  it  implied  a  distinct  equality  willi  God  in  reqieel 
to  one  of  His  most  inoommunicable  attributes,  rdasBd 
much  disputing  among  the  watchful  emissaries  froH 
Jerusalem.  Was  not  this  a  blasphemous  utterance^  ftf 
who  could  forgive  sins,  save  God  onlyf  fiut,unmoyedl7 
their  dark  suspicions,  and  knowing  the  secret  thoq^ 
of  their  hearts,  the  Holy  One  bade  the  man  rise,  tikft 
up  his  bed,  and  walk,  which  he  straightway  did,  ud  m 
revealed  the  completeness  of  his  restored  powers  to  Al 
astonishment  of  all  the  spectators,  who  confessed  Ml 
they  had  seen  strange  things  that  day,  and  ghrifiM^ 
God,  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men  (IJl  t.  26| 
Mtt.  ix.  8). 

Overpowered  by  their  wonder  at  this  signal 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  did  not  give  further  veDt 
their  indignation  at  this  claim  to  exercise  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.  But  their  national  prej 
were  soon  to  receive  a  still  greater  shock.  As  He  wifr 
ed  by  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  the  Safio^ 
beheld  fitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  probably  at  At 
port  of  Capernaum,  a  tax-gatherer  named  Levi  or  IM* 
thew^  the  son  of  Alphaeus.    Though  he  belonged  to  ft 

^  The  identity  of  Matthew  and  Levi  seems  to  foDMfj 
from 

(i)    The  perfect  agreement  in  the  narratives  of  theodBM' 

of  the  one  (Matt.  ix.  lo),  and  of  the  other  (Maik& 

15 ;  Luke  v.  29) ; 

^)    ^e  absence  from  the  lists  of  the  AposUes  of  USf 

trace  of  the  name  Levi,  while  that  of  Matthew  oocail 

in  all.  : 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  grateful  ''publican**  ciuuig<i 

his  name  after  and  in  memory  of  his  call,  bo  that  he,  wbs 

was  before  called  Levi,  was  now  known  as  Matthew,  tf 

Matthias,  which  ia  eqmvabLexit  \a  TKeodonrt^  the  '*  gift  of  God.* 

iSeeEUicott's  Xecturc*,  I'jin, 
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class  abore  all  others  hated  and  despised  by  Jews  of  all 
orders,  the  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  him  to  be- 
come one  of  His  immediate  followers.  The  tax-gatherer, 
who  may  have  had  some  prior  acquaintance  with  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  straightway  gave  up  his  usual 
oHing,  and  in  honour  of  his  new  Master  made  a  great 
ffiatt  (Lk.  Y.  29;  Mk.  ii.  15),  to  which  he  invited  many  of 
jVt  old  assodates. 

I  When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  beheld  Him  thus 
firmly  associating  with  a  degraded  caste,  they  could  not 
'ittfarain  themselves,  and  openly  protested  against  such 
n  infraction  of  custom  and  right  behaviour.  But  they 
pinre  speedily  silenced  by  His  wise  reply.  If  those, 
taongst  whom  He  sat,  were  sinners,  then  to  them  was 
It  specially  meet  that  He  should  vouchsafe  His  presence, 
for,  as  the  Physician  of  souls,  He  had  specially  come  to 
cril  not  the  righteous  but  tinners  to  repentance  (Mtt. 
k.  13 ;  Mk-  ii  17 ;  Lk.  v.  31,  32).  Nor  were  they  more 
mcoessful  in  contrasting  His  apparent  laxity  and  free- 
dom with  the  strictness  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist 
The  very  garments  worn  by  those  around,  the  very  wine 
ftey  were  drinking,  suggested  similes  that  conveyed  the 
irae  answer  to  their  objections  \  To  sew  a  piece  qfneu> 
doth  on  an  old  and  ragged  garment,  to  pour  new  wine 
inio  old  bottles  of  skin,  was  not  more  foolish  than  to 
attempt  to  unite  with  the  Dispensation  He  was  inaugu- 
rating the  dead  formalities  of  one  which  was  rapidly 
paaring  away  for  ever  (Mtt.  ix.  14 — 17;  Mk.  ii.  18 — 22 ; 

U^  ▼•  33— 39)- 

The  day  following  was  a  Sabbath,  the  second-first 

Saibbath\  as  St  Luke  calls  it  (Lk.  vL  i),  and  the  Saviour 


1  Ellioott*s  LeetureSf  p.  1 73. 
*  By  Bome  explained  as 

(i)    The  Sabbath  that  succeeded  the  second  day  ol  ^<& 
Passover; 
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Jbm^  i»  pMic^  the  ears  of  .ripenu|g  .gmim  ;|li 
,^)Ml^.j^ib!inI|g  j&em  SudilA-m; 

^  rfoi^ic^ai  by  the  Itoquc  «Qdc»»  ;ira0  4<^ 
j^ni^  by  the  icaditioiiri  e^g^cnindqc^^  The  .1 
^haiefdrey  iibrefufy  seaoda^iied  jby  fii^  Mqw 
fK>wer  to  foigire  jiqSy  an^  His  fi^sodaiipg  ;fit^  p 
now  mged  a  thhtl  complaint  against  ^is  jK/k» 
i^ll^plesito  do  wJti4t.¥ras  .^n^iijnl  qnM^  Sabbf^U 
^^i4ai4  ,explicit  vindioation  qf  ji(liat  ti^  .hA4  ^ 
li^Gfiir  not  only  je|erre4  His.accnsep  tp  the  w 
4ocid«{i;^  in  the  Ufe^f  DaTid,  .who^  flyii;i|f  iiW 
atip  iiie  ishewbread,  forbidd^  t9  aU  x^cept  tb 
fyi  #un.  xi^.  6),  ^d  to  ^  ^fPQrds  of  the  jPjx^ 
.^^d.dectare^^that  God  woal4  ^^e  n^ejifyWg4 
i<ri(fa«  (Hqs.  lEU  $),  J>ut  <g?eply  ^e^  Hj 

1^  ;^c^  afterwfurds  ^e  y^t^ced  ilve  S^fsaago 
^^^99Pije4  a  n^  haT^ig  hi9  i%^ 
4i)g,  At  'Would  jseem,  ^  prQn^ki^t  position,  ^d  jsa 
^  ^l]|y  ^o>^ab^  ^ijnd  Phajria^es,  who  JKqre  ^oi^ 
^^ny^^^oe  wl^  He.vq^d4o,  ^  to  pht^ 
gpr  ^i^oqapQitiQn  (MJ*.paji.  lo;  ^k.Ui.  2 ;  Lfc  yj.  7; 
J9i€9pr  {|roiK>]9n$^d  iiihe  4i3tjinet  q^iesiti^  wk^^ 
^^^tobea^^ni(he8^bbajbh-<lay.  jinrjep^tbe 
;]|^j|Qin(^d  i^&ai  ^that  the  La^  ,alloi«red  |a  fijo^ 
sheep  had  fallen  into  a  pit,  to  lift  it  out  on  ^  ^ 

i^)  The  J5ih  of  CKTiflan,  ihe  J^rth  hieing,  k  ^i^i 

always  coincident  with  the  Sabbath ; 
Qn)  The  first  Sabbath  of  a  year  that  stood  sec 

Sabbatical  cycle. 
^  ''He  that  reapeth  corn  on  the  Sabbatb>  tp^he 
^  A  fig^  IB  guilty ;  and  pIuoldAg  com  is  m  xeKjpug;^ 
foot,  quoting  the  Mishna. 
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mtl  cpquir^fWliettLer  tbey  deemed  it  iinore  eonslfiijtont 
iMki^dMkie99.<«f  tbe  day  to  do  good  or  to  do  ey,it,  to 
fnMhffifi  fllf?-  JSUenced  mid  abadlxed-ihey  bitd  not 
HW^  ^>9]!Gieiin  th^tr.own  defenoe,  imd  m&r^  obliged 
4lifte|i^  ^,  1S1U9  ,BJe,  looking  roMnd  a^ui  on  them 
ffffi  mffer^  fmnf  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
ifpr^^b  JiL  5)}  ^ftde  the  man  atretoh  ;foxrth  his  b^nd, 
flieh  mif  UO^wiUy  Jrestored  whole  as  the  othw. 

Sndi  m  jcdbilfiition  .of  Divine  power,  such  a  oalm  and 
MUnnygraMe  vproteat  against  their  Aanow  ibigotry,  was 
MQPfthaviteyooidd  bear.  FlUed  .wi<^  madaieefX^, 
A  Al)>  fteHScnibes  and  Pharisees  went  dbrih  and  called 
iHyvicil  (Mtt  jsH.  J4^,  and  not  ashamed  io  unite  .with 
Mr  iM^iidad  of^Kuaents,  dthe  fdloweirs.of  Jlarod  Axilipas 
jii^gM  $X  1m0S&  to  form  plans  for  compasdng  His 
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PART  IV, 

IJftOM  TOl  BLBOTION  OF  THE  APOSTLES  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  JHE  BAPTIST, 

<WM  a«P  «W  APOSTLES-eERMON  ON  THE 

MOUNT. 

A.  p. ». 

TITB  have  now  re^hetd  a  very  ipiportant  turning-point 
pf   fai  th/e  Oo^l  HJstory.    Whije  the  fame  of  the 
ft^Tiour  had  spread  abroad  in  every  direction  thro\igVi< 
out  the  land,  the  ammosity  of  the  ruling  powers  V^^^ 
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clearly  displayed  itself  alike  in  Judaea  and  in  Gal 
and  there  was  already  an  active  correspondence  betv 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  both  districts  respec 
His  claims  and  pretensions.  As  yet,  while  the  car 
of  popular  feeling  ran  in  His  favour,  their  hostility 
fined  itself  to  secretly  plotting  against  Him,  and  d 
ing  means  for  hindering  Him  in  His  work,  with  the  1 
that  some  imprudence  or  sudden  change  in  the  fe* 
of  the  multitude  might  put  him  in  their  power. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  then,  that  He  took  a  i 
decided  step  towards  the  establishment  of  His  D 
work.  Hitherto  He  had  seemed  to  stand  almost  a 
Though  a  few  had  been  gathered  around  Him  as 
disciples  they  did  not  present  the  appearance  of ; 
gular  and  organized  community,  of  which  He  wai 
Head,  nor  had  they  received  a  distinct  and  solemn 
mission  to  disseminate  His  doctrines. 

Such  a  commission  was  now  to  be  given. 

Attracted  by  His  miracles  of  healing,  crowdf 
thered  about  Him  not  only  from  Judsea,  Jerusalem 
Galilee,  but  even  from  Persea,  Idumsea,  and  the  c 
try  around  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk.  iii.  7,  8;  Lk.  vL 
bringing  such  as  were  afflicted  with  any  diseases, 
beseeching  his  aid.  While,  therefore.  He  did  not  1 
hold  that  Divine  assistance  which  they  so  eagerly  cr 
( Lk.  vi.  9),  but  graciously  healed  them,  He  now  rel 
from  the  constant  interruption,  to  which  their  ooi 
exposed  Him,  and  sought  a  retreat  in  the  londy  n 
tain-range  west  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  There  he  s 
a  night  in  solemn  meditation  and  prayer  (Lk.  vi 
and  on  the  following  morning  called  to  Him  His  d 
pies,  and  made  selection  amongst  them  of  Twelve, 
should  be  in  continual  personal  attendance  upon 
(Mk.  iii.  14),  and  whom  He  might  send  forth  to  pr 
in  His  name,  and  to  exercise  power  over  evil  sf 
(Mk.  in.  IS). 
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The  Twelve  thus  selected  and  denominated  Apostles 
were>— 
t  I.    Symeon  or  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas  (Jn.  i.  42 ; 

XXL  16),  called  also  Cephas^  or  Peter  (a  stone  or 
\  rock). 

2.  Andrew,  his  brother  (Mtt.  iv.  18),  a  native  of 
Bethsaida,  and  a  former  disciple  of  the  Bap- 
tistl 

3.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  (Mtt.  iv.  21)  and  Sar 
lome  (Mk.  xv.  40),  also  of  Bethsaida,  and 

4.  John,  his  brother,  afterwards  known  as  "the 
Mend  of  Jesus,"  the  "disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved"  (Jn.  xiii.  23),  and  in  the  ancient  Church 
as  d  itrumfiBios,  he  who  "leaned  on  His  breast'.'* 

5.  Philip,  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest disciples  (Jn.  i.  43)*. 

6.  Bartholomew = Bar-Tolmai,  "  the  son  of  Tolmai," 
most  probably  identical  with  NathanaeP. 

7.  Matthew  or  Levi,  a  collector  of  customs  at  Ga^ 
pemaum^ 

8.  Thomas  or  Didymus  {a  ttoin),  (Jn.  xi.  16 ;  xx.  24). 

9.  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  "James  the  Less." 
la    Judas>  a  brother  or,  possibly,  a  son  of  James 

(Actsi.  i3),andsumamedThadd8eus  and  Leb- 
bseus  (Mtt.  X.  3.;  Mk.  iii.  18). 
II.  Simon  the  Cananite  (Mk.  iii.  18)  or  Cananoean 
(Mtt.  X.  24),  in  Greek  Zdotea  (Lk.  vi  15  ;  Acts 
1  13),  one,  probably,  who  before  his  call  had 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  zealots  ^ 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  ■  See  above,  p.  159. 
'  It  was  probably  now  that  the  Saviour  called  these 

broihers  Boanerges,  '*  Sont  of  Thundery^  from  their  burning 
and  impetuous  spirit^  of  which  we  trace  indications  in  Lk.  ix. 
54,  Mk.  ix.  38. 

*  See  above^  p.  isg,  ^  See  above,  p.  1^9,  ia, 
»  See  above,  p.  182,  7  g^e  above,  p.  14^. 
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12.   Judas,  «ometimes  oalled  t>he  99n  xf  Sknxm'^^ 

yi.  71 ;  xiii  2,  26),  more  generally  I$carvj^%JL 

probably  a  native  of  Kerioth  (Josh.  .z¥«  2j;]^  ft 

little  Tillage  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

After  this  formal  selection  and  ordination  of  tiM 

Twelve  Apostles^    the  Sajieur  rdeseended  firom  tbe 

mountain-peak  ^4  where  .He  had  spent  the  night,  to  ft 

more  level  spot  (Lk.  vi  17),  and  sitting  down  in  the 

formal  attitude  of  a  Teacher  in  the  presence  of  His  disr 

ciples  and  the  multitude,  which  itad  gathered  arooBd 

Him,  proceeded  to  deliver  that  wondrous  immmaiy  of 

Christian  doctrine  and  practice  known  as  the  ^SermoB 

on  the  Mount  "^  (Mtt.  -v. — ^vil ;  Lk.  vi  .20-^9). 

At  its  conclusion,  He  repaired  .again  to  Gjapenunn 
(Lk.  viL  i),  where  He  wa^  met  by  certain  jeldm  of  tiie 
synagogue  bearing  a  message  from  a  oentorion  belongiBg 
to  the  Roman  garrison  quartered  in  the  places  o«(B  of 

^  TFadiliioii  places  the  seene  6f  Uie  Sermon  on  =the  Moot 
on  -a  .hill  known  as  the  '^Homis  of  Hattin,*'  a  ridge  no  gnsft 
distance  from  Tell  HUm,  running  east  and  west  for  about  ft 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  called  by  the  Latins  the  Mount  of  Be- 
atitudes.  Stanley  thinks  'Hhe  situation  so  strikingly  ooin* 
aides  with  the  intimations  -of  the  Grospel  iiarratlve  as  alpoifc 
•to  force  4he  inference,  that  in.  this  instance  the  oye  of  4kA» 
who  selected  the.spot  was  for  on^ie  rightly  gnidecl,"  S,  omIP' 
p.  360.  On  the  peculiar  acoustic  properties  of  the  nei^ 
bourhood,  see  Tristram^s  Land  of  laraet,  p.  433. 

*  In  reference  to  the  8ei:mon  -on  the  Mount  as  related  1^ 
Bi  Matthew  and  St  Liike^  it  may  be  obaorved  that  the  diiSff* 
^noes  jare  on  the  whole  l&w  when  xsompuxed  wth  -the  reses* 
blances:  Thus  (i)  both  have  the  sam^  bteginning  s^d  ending! 
(ii)  the  order  is  generally  sim^ar ;  (iii)  the  expressions  «» 
often  identical;  (iv)  the  audience  (Mtt.  iv.  15 ;  Lk.  vi.  I75 
Mk.  iii.  7,  8)  wi^  tihe  jame,  and  included  .erow«k  fpom  cfveiy 
.jiart  of  the  land  ;  .(y)  probably  St  Matthew  relates  Mjnibit^ 
iiaUy  as  it  was  deU  veered,  and  writing  for  Jows  retaiJV  tb^ 

gortioms  whlc^  relate  to  the  Jewish  seets.and  ^omaiwofh  ^^ 
t  Luke  has  modified  it  to  meet  the  wants  of  libose  for  whoB 
he  more  espepially  wrgte.  EUicotVa  Ittehite^^  p.  ^80,  n.  ^ 
Andrews,  p.  235. 
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i^iose  dvre^  lay  stricken  with  paralysis.    Though  ail 
A^er  of  imperial^  Romej  he  had  not  regarded  with  con- 
iottipi  Ura  religion  of  the  people  amongst  whom  He  waar 
pKedj  hot  had.  aided  them  in  bnilding  their  synagognej 
and  evinced  mach  kindness  towards  them.    At*  their 
Aqnest,  therefore,  the  Saviour  proceeded  towards  his 
iMse^  but  on  l^e  way  was  met  by  certain  of  the  centur 
riimV  friendis;  who  bade  Him  not  trouble  Himself  to 
Merfais  abode,  but  speak  the  word,  and  he  was  assured' 
Kb  sIJEVve  would  recoTor.    8uch  Mth,  the  &ith'  of  a  true 
HidierS  who  ootdd  believe  that  the  Holy  One  was  air 
lA'  able  to  command  tiie  unseen  agencies'  producing^ 
Alaiess,  as  he  was  himself  to  rule  his  own  soldiers, 
■vred  the  wonder  even  of  the  Lord,  and  was  quickly* 
iWarded  by  the  healing  of  apparently  the  first  Gentile 

€hk  the  following  day  (Lk.  vii.  ii),  leaving  Caper- 
noij  accompanied  by  His  disciples  and  a  large  multi" 
We;  the  Saviour  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Nain, 
ftar  a  place  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Esdraelon 
ibin,  now  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  ruins^  As  he 
^bonf  near,  a  sad  and  mournful  spectacle  met  his  eyes. 
A  young  man;  th^  only  son  qf  his  mother,  and  she  a' 
•Wbw  (Lk.  vii.  12),  was  being  carried  on  a  bier  towards* 
M^  last  resting-place,  probably  in  one  of  the  sepulchral' 
*»»  which  perforated  the  rock  on  the  western  side  of 
^  town.  Beholding-  the  forlorn  and  desolate  mother, 
*^Holy  One  was  filled-  with  the  deepest  compassion, 
•*d  bidding  her  not  weep,  advanced  towards  the  bier 
^  touched  it    Thereupon  the  bearers  stood  still, 

^  Trench  On  the  Miracles^  pp.  2^5,  226. 

^'Ellicott's  Lectures,  p.  181. 
^^  *  Now  called  Neln.     It  was  near  the  source  of  the  brook 
51^011,  not  far  from  Endor,  and  2^  leagues  from  Nazareth. 
Rename  means  "the  lovely,"  and  was  perhaps  gW^Ti  on 
^^unt  of  its  p]e»8iuit  Bituation  id  the  plain  of  l^^sdrsueVoii. 
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'Wbile  addressing  the  corpse  He  said,  YoUi 
I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  at  which  word  of  p< 
dead  man  instantly  sat  up  and  began  to  sp< 
was  restored  to  his  wondering  and  rejoicing 
(Lk.  vii.  15). 

This  first  signal  victory  over  death  filled  1 

who  witnessed  it,  with  awe  and  astonishment, 

thankfiiUy  glorified  God  who  had  raised  up  a 

ftmong  them  and  truly  visited  His  people  (Lk 

No  such  miracle  had  been  wrought  since  the 

Elisha,  and  the  fame  of  it  went  forth  throug 

JudoBa,  and  throughout  all  the  region  roun 

(Lk.  yii.  17).    Amongst  those  to  whom  it  was 

together  with  the  mighty  works  of  the  Saviour, 

Baptist,  still  detained  in  prison  in  the  gloomy 

Machserus^  (Mtt.  xi.  2 ;  Lk.  vii.  18).    Thereupoi 

two  of  his  disciples*  to  Jesus  with  the  questi 

Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  a 

Whatever  was  his  precise  motive  in  making  thi 

enquiry,  whether  it  was  for  the  sake  of  fully  co: 

his  own  disciples,  or  from  a  desire  for  the  comi 

definite  assurance  from  the  Saviour's  own  lips, 

impatience  at  the  slow  establishment  of  the  kin, 

the  Messiah,  it  was  fully  answered.    At  the  hoi 

the  messengers  arrived,  the  Saviour  was  actively  < 

in  His  daily  labours  of  love,  healing  diseases, 

out  demons,  and  restoring  sight  to  the  blind  (Lk. 

He  therefore  bade  the  two  disciples  return  s 

their  master  what  things  they  had  seen  and  hea 

the  lame  walked,  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  th 

were  raised,  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 

(Mtt.  XL  5).    But  besides  these  proofs  of  His  li 

^  Jos.  B.  J.  vn.  6.  I — 3. 

'  Like  Socrates,  the  Baptist,  though  in  confiDemi 
allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  disciples.  Con 
XXV,  $6;  Acts  xziv.  23.    Lange,  ui.  116,  n. 
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:p^  wbidi,  as  the  Baptist  could  hardly  fail  to  remember, 
i  beea  distinctly  indicated  by  the  Prophets  (comp. 
i  zxxy.  5,  6 ;  IxL  i),  the  Holy  One  added  a  special 
rd  for  John's  weary  prison-hours  and  the  doubts  of 
disciples,  saying,  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not 
'fended  in  Me  (Mtt.  xi.  6 ;  Lk.  vii.  23),  "  at  My  calm 
I  unassuming  course  of  mercy  and  love  to  mankind, 
Ify  total  disr^^rd  of  worldly  honours,  at  My  refusal 
place  Myself  at  the  head  of  the  people  as  a  temporal 
wiahV' 

Ko  sooner,  however,  had  the  messengers  departed 
n  the  Saviour  took  the  opportunity  of  vindicating 
bare  the  bystanders  2,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  enquiry 
had  put,  might  receive  an  unfavourable  impression 
pecting  the  Baptist,  the  true  greatness  of  his  cha- 
fer. No  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  was  he,  whom,  a 
te  more  than  a  year  ago,  all  Judsea  and  Jerusalem 
I  flocked  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  see;  no  effe- 
late  prince  clad  in  luxurious  apparel ;  no  prophet 
rdy,  such  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
Bself  the  subject  of  prophecy  (Mtt.  xi  10),  he  was 
ater  than  all  the  prophets  that  had  preceded  him, 
1^  no  other  than  the  long-expected  Forerunner  of 
'  Messiah  (Mtt.  xi.  10;  Lk.  vii.  27),  the  true  Elins 
vhom  Malachi  had  spoken,  as  destined  to  prepare 
•  way  b^ore  Him, 


/ 


CHAPTEE  II. 

TEACHING  IN  GALILEE. 

A.D.  28—9. 


PPARBNTLY  while  He  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
^  of  Nain'^,  the  Saviour  received  an  invitation  from  a 

^  Mihnan,  I.  a  15.  ^  Lange,  in.  T08. 

>  Ellicott,  p.  183. 


Pharisee,  named  Simon,  to  enter  his  honse^  an* 
meat  with  him  (Lk.  vii.  36).  Among,  tfajd^  glaetti 
pressed  in  a  woman  of  unchaste  life  V  which  had 
her  into  bad  repute  amongst  her  neigfaboiira>  fi 
behind  Him  weeping,  she  kissed  nirft»e^a]id^i 
tiiem,  as  He  redined  at  meat,  With  tf-co0tly^ 
from  an  alabaster  bor^  and  wiped*  aiway  with  1 
the  copious'  tears  that  fell  trotA^  her  eye&  SI 
from  any  moral  or  physical'  uncleaAness,  Sinw 
yelled  that  the  Holy  One  suffered  such  a  womai 
proach  Him;  and  could  only  attribute  it  tb  His  ig 
of  her  reid  character.  But  the  Saviour  addrest 
entertainer  in  the  touching  parable  of  the  ''  Tw 
ors*"  (Lk.  viL  40 — ^43),  pointed  out  that  there  i^ 
and  mercy  even  for  the  lowest  and  most  d^frad 
turning  to  the  woman  bade  her  go  in  peace, 
faith  had  saved  her,  and  her  sim,  though  ma$ 
forgiven  (Lk.  vii.  10,  47). 

Almost  immediately  after  this  striking"  inckl 
companied  not  only  by  the  Twelve,  but  by  pious 
amongst  whom  w^re  Mary  of  Magdala,  Joanna 
of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward^  Susanna,  and  man; 
(Lk.  viiL  3),  He  proceeded  on  a  somewhat  len 
tour  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee, 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Returning,  as  it  seei 
probable,  to  Capernaum,  the  multitude  quickly 
ed  around  Him,  thronged  Him  in  such  numb< 

^  There  is  no  real  ground  for  identifying  this 
with  Mary  Magdalene.  It  is  true  that  she  was  a  't 
Satanic  influence  (Lk.  viii.  2),  but  it  does  not  follow 
had  -been  guilty  of  sins  of  imputity. 

'  This  anointing  is  not  to  be  confounded  with' 
corded  in  Mtt.  xxvi.  6>  &c.,  Mk.  ziv,  5,  &a,  Jn.  z 
The  two  anointings  diffbr  in  time,  and  place,  as  we 
chief  actors.     Trench  On  the  Parables,  p.  290. 

'  Trench  On  the  Parables,  pp.  289 — ^3. 

*  See  above,  p.  171-. 
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inportimed  Him  with  such  persistent  craving  for  Ilis 
Wdfol  aid,  that  neither  Ho  nor  His  disciples  had  suf- 
fioaot  kisare  mmh  to  tat  bread  (Mk.  iii.  20).  The  en- 
llMiastic  seal  of  Him,  whose  meat  it  teas  to  do  the 
wiU  qf  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  to  finish  His  work 
[Ib.  it.  34)  inspired  His  mother  and  brethren  with  the 
iMire  to  interpose,  and  to  protest  against  such  ex- 
iMnig  labours^  (Mk.  iii.  21).  But  the  intelligence 
Iii  they  were  without  the  circle  of  the  crowd  seeking 
h,  did  not  induce  Him  to  suspend  His  loving  toil. 
Kniching  forth  His  hands  towards  His  disciples  (Mtt 
ft  49),  He  declared  that  they  and  all  who  heard  and 
tiihe  wiU  qf  His  Father  in  heaven  were  as  dear  to 
ki  as  brother,  or  sister,  or  mother  (Mtt.  xii  49,  50; 
k  iiL  34,  35 ;  Lk.  viii.  21). 

While,  however,  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  were 
■i  openly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  those 
'  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  were 
l^ged  with  the  intensest  virulence  and  hostility.    The 
hidilous  cure  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  (Mtt.  xii. 
1)  'caused  the  greaUist  astonishment  amongst  tho  mul- 
Mes,  and  roused  the  enquiry  whether  this  was  not 
e  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David  (Mtt.  xii.  23).    Resolved 
dwck  their  enthusiasm,  tho  Pharisaic  faction  openly 
dared  that  the  Saviour  owed  His  authority  over  the 
Mor  demons  to  a  secret  compact  with  Beelzebub, 
» prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness  (Mk.  iii.  22).    Such 
isurfiil  charge,  which  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
ithor  of  Evil  works  of  beneficence  and  divine  power, 
ngfat  down  upon  those  who  urged  it  a  terrible  reply. 
Q  Saviour's  acts,  they  were  reminded,  were  those  of 
lest  beneficence,  while  evil  spirits  took  a  malignant 
ftsnro  in  the  miseries  of  men.    Could  it  be  believed 
t  Satan  would  allow  his  kingdom  thus  to  be  divided, 

^  See  ETdcott,  p,  184,  and  note. 
If.  T.  1^ 
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that  he  would  cast  ont  those  who  were  only  accompiiib 
ing  his  will  ?  Such  an  ascription  of  works  of  purest  menq 
to  the  energy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  was  an  eot 
ward  expression  of  an  inward  hatred  of  all  that  im 
good  and  Divine,  and  bordered  closely  on  a  tenftli 
climax  of  sin,  incapable  of  forgiveness  either  in  tU 
world  or  the  world  to  come,  even  sin  against  the  Hoi; 
Ghost  (Mtt  xii.  24 — 37 ;  Mk.  iii  22 — 30 ;  Lk.  xi  17—23^ 
In  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  on  wyd 
these  solemn  warnings  were  uttered,  the  Lord  wen 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  (Mtt.  xiiL  i ;  Mk.  if.  i] 
followed  by  a  great  multitude  from  all  the  towns  roow 
about.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  crowds  wUd 
gathered  around  Him,  that,  for  the  sake  of  more  eon 
veniently  addressing  them,  He  entered  into  one  of  tb 
fishing-vessels,  and  sitting  there  a  little  distance  froi 
the  water's  edge,  addressed  them  in  a  series  of  parahlei 

^  On  the  scenery  around  the  lake  which  would  somi 
the  majority  of  the  Parables  now  delivered,  see  a  stnoi^ 
passage  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pdlestinef  pp.  425 — 427.  "J 
slight  recess  in  the  hill-side,  close  upon  the  Plain  of  Geant 
saret,  disclosed  at  once,  in  detail,  and  with  a  oonj unction, 
remember  nowhere  else  in  Palestine,  every  feature  of  th 
great  parable  of  the  Sower ;"  there  was 

i.     The  undulating  cornfield   descending    dose  to  th 
water's  edge,  over  which  hovered  countless  hiirdi  < 
various  kinds.     Comp.  also  Tristram,  p.  431 ; 
ii.     The  trodden  pathway  running  through  the  midst  of  9 
with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  &omfaIfii^ 
here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it  or  upon  it;  itod 
hard  with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mole  am 
human  feet ; 
iii.    The  rocky  ground  of  the  hill  side  protruding  here  aa 
there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere  through  A 
grassy  slopes ; 
iv.    The  large  hushea  of  thorn,  the  "  Nabk,"  springiiig  i] 
like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  inland  part^  in  A 
very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat ; 
y.    The  good  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the  whole  < 
the  Plain  of  GeimeBMe^  asi<i  Vto  neighbourhood  firof 
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flhiBta^tife  of  the  growth  and  extension  of  His  kingdom 
H*«  Simer  (Mtt  xiiL  3 — 9 ;  Mk.  iv.  3—9 ;  Lk.  viii.  4 — 
IS);  the  Wheat  and  the  Taree  (Mtt  xiiL  24—30);  tlie 
Sud  ffroftoing  secretly  (Mk.  iy.  26 — 29) ;  the  grain  qf 
Mvstard-seed  (Mtt  xiii  31 — 33;  Mk.  iv.  30—32;  Lk. 
xffi.  18 — 21);  the  Hid  Treasure  (Mtt  xiii  44);  the 
.MereAant  and  the  Pearl  (Mtt  xiii.  45,  46);  the  Draft- 
:M(Mtt  xiii  47—50). 
Later  in  the  evening  He  requested  of  His  disdples 

the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending  into  the  lake,  «nd 
which,  where  there  is  no  interruption,  produces  one 
vast  mass  of  com ; 
vi.     The  women  and  children  picking  out  from  the  wheat 
the  tall  green  stalks,  called  by  the  Ar9.hB^urwdn,=-iike 
Greek  ZtsaTUa,  =the  Lollia  of  the  Vulgate,  =  the  tares 
of  oar  version,  which  if  sown  designedly  throughout 
the  fields  would  be  inseparable  from  the  wheat,  from 
which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and  by  chance, 
these  are  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable ; 
Tu.     The  mustard-tree  (in  Arabic  Khadelf  in    Hebrew 
Cfhardal,  in  N.W.  India  Khardet),  growing  especially 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,   [as  also  near  Damascus, 
J'erosalem,  and  the  Dead  Sea],  rising  from  a  small 
seed  into  a  large  shrub  or  tree^  25  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
ducing numerous  branches  and  leaves,  among  whi(^ 
the  hwds  tahe  shelter. 
^na.  '  The  great  fisheries,  which  once  made  the  &me  of 
Genneearet,  with 
{1)    the  busy  fishermen  plying 

(a)    the  drag-net  or  hawling-net,  cay^vnj   (Mtt    xiii. 

47,  48),  the  Latin  tragum  or  tragula,  the  English 

Jet'ntf  or  sean,    sometimes    half   a  mile  in  length 

(Trench,  Parables^  134,  n.); 
(&)     the  casti»g-nett  &u.ifi^'n<Trpov  (Mtt.  iv.  18;  MkJ  i 

16),  the  Latin  funda  or  jojcvZum,  circular  in  shape, 

"  like  the  top  of  a  tent "  (Thomson,  L.  and  B.  402). 
(c)     the  hag-net  and  basket-nety    so  constructed  and 

worked  as  to  enclose  the  fish  out  in  deep  water  (Lk. 

V.  4—9),  Thomson,  p.  402. 
(3)     ''The  marvellous  shoals  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  t\\e 
most  striking  phenomenon  of  the  lake**  (^TmViTSbXa, 
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that  they  would  push  across  the  lake  towards  Um 
Eastern  shore  \  on  which,  they  took  Him  €U  He  vat 
(Mk.iy.  36),  i.e.  without  any  preparations  for  the  ToyBgci 
and  made  for  the  opposite  coast.  Wearied  with  tkc 
toils  of  that  long  and  e^^hausting  day  He  fell  asleep  <i 
a  cushion  in  the  stem,  when  suddenly  from  one  of  tk 
deep  clefts  in  the  surrounding  hills  a  yiolent  stovm  d 
wind^  (ML  iv.  37 ;  Lk.  viiL  23)  burst  upon  the  snrfiioe  d 
the  lake,  lashed  it  into  waves  (Mk.  iv.  37),  which  afanoil 
hid  the  little  vossel  (Mtt  yiii  24),  and  threatened  to 
sink  it  to  the  bottom.  Terror-stricken  at  the  suddn 
tempest,  the  Apostles  hastily  awoke  Him,  and  implond 
His  aid,  lest  they  should  perish,  whereupon  He  anM| 
rebuked  the  wind  and  the  surging  waters,  and  instan^f 
there  was  a  great  calm  (Mtt.  yiii.  26 ;  Mk.  iy.  39),  amid4 
which  they  reached  next  morning  the  other  side,  deepl|y 
wondering  at  the  power  of  their  Master,  which  could  vi| 
duce  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  to  obedience  to  Hii 
word.  I 

In  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes',  where  they  noil 

^  With  reference  to  the  sudden  and  violent  tempe8ti»  M 
which  the  lake  is  exposed,    ''we  must  remember,"  wriM 
Thomson,  "that  it  lies  low,  600  feet  lower  than  the 
that  the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan  riBe_to 
^reat  height,  spreading  backwards  to  the  wilds  of  the 
ran,  and  upward  to  snowy  Hermon;  that  the  water-cof 
have  cut  out  profound  ravines,  and  wild  gorges  com 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigantic 
nels  to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains, 
moreover,  these  winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they 
down  suddenly,  and  often  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  desr/ 
The  Land  and  ike  Booh,  p.  374  ;  Tristram,  p.  430. 

*  The  MSS.  in  all  three  Evangelists  vary  in  their 
ings  between  Ta^ap-nvGiVf  TepaarjvQVf  and  Tepyeaipfi^, 
dara,  the  capital  of  Persea,  lay  S.  E.  of  the  southern 
mity  of  Gennesaret,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  stadia 
Tiberias,  its  country  being  called  Gadaritis.     Gerasa  lay 
the  extreme  E.  limit  of  Persea,  and  was  too  fiir  from 
lake  to  give  its  name  to  an^  d\a\.Tv&\.  qtl  \ta  bordm.    It 
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rived,  a  fearfal  spectacle  awaited  them.  AmoDgst  the 
nhs,  which  existed,  and  can  even  now  be  traced  in 
»re  than  one  of  the  ravines  on  the  £astem  side  of  the 
»^  dwelt  two  demoniacs.  The  more  notable  or  fiercer 
the  two  was  possessed  of  such  extraordinary  macular 
engtii  that  sdi  efforts  to  bind  and  restraiti  him  had 
nred  ineffectual:,  and  the  chains  and  fetters,  with 
idi  he  had  at  times  been  secured,  had  been  broken 
I  crashed^  nor  had  any  been  able  to  tame  him  (Mk.  v. 
Fleeing  from  the  fellowship  of  his  kind  (Lk.  viiL 
,  he  had  for  a  long  time  taken  up  his  dwelling  in  the 
lbs,  and  there  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  misery  he 
B  cried  out  and  cut  himself  with  stones  (Mk.  v.  5), 
I  ao  terrified  all  travellers,  that  they  dared  not  pa*9 
IkiU  way  (Mtt.  viii.  28). 

Such  was  the  miserable  being,  who  now  in  company 
h  his  companion,  without  any  garment  to  cover  him 
:  viiL  27),  issued  from  his  lonely  abode,  and  seeing  the 
ioor  afar  off  (Mk.  v.  6)  ran  and  fell  down  before  Him 
mg  out  Whai  have  I  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou 
\  qfthe  most  high  God?  I  adjure  Thee  by  God  that 
m  torment  me  not  (Mk.  v.  7;  Lk.  viii.  28). 
Resolved  in  His  infinite  mercy  to  rid  him  of  the  ter- 
e  spirit  that  possessed  him,  the  Great  Physician  en- 
red  his  name.  Thereupon  he  replied,  My  name  is 
ion,  for  we  are  many,  comparing  the  cruel  and 
[oraible  powers  that  mastered  him  to  the  ^'  thick  and 
ied  ranks  of  a  Roman  legion,  that  fearful  instrument 

opinion  of  Dr  Thomson  that  St  Matthew,  "  writing  for 
e  intimately  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
ttry  in  detail,  names  the  obscure  and  exact  locality  Gtr- 
,  while  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  writing  for  those  at  a  diH- 
e,  simply  name  the  country  Gadara,  as  a  place  of  im» 
iiDoey  and  acknowledged  as  the  capital  of  the  district.'' 
otly  opposite  Geunesaret  this  traveller  visited  some  ruins 
d  by  his  guide  Kerza  or  Geraa,  which  he  identl&ea  mxXi. 
j^ergesa  oi  St  Matthew,  Land  and  Book,  p.  .575* 
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of  <^re8sloiiy  that  sign  of  terror  aod  feur  to  tlw  eoft" 
quered  nations^/' 

Sensible  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  InA 
of  the  spirit-world,  tJie  demons  possessing  him  beaoos^ 
the  Holy  One  that  He  would  not  drive  them  oat  of  tka 
country  (ML  y.  lo),  or  send  them  into  the  Abyss  of  HdlV 
the  abode  of  the  lost  (Lk.  viii  31X  bat  suffer  them  t» 
enter  into  a  herd  of  swine  (Mk.  y.  12 ;  Mtl  yiii.  31X  irhiik 
numbering  nearly  2000  was  feeding  close  at  band  (Mk 
V.  13).  The  Sayiour  gaye  the  required  pennissioDy  aiA 
the  whole  herd  rushing  wildly  down  the  cliff*  into  tfat 
lake  were  choked  and  destroyed. 

Such  a  remarkable  incident  paralysed  the  keepen  flf 
the  herd  with  fear,  and  straightway  flying  to  the  cily^ 
they  recounted  all  that  had  occurred,  as  also  the  w$S^ 
vellous  change,  which  had  come  oyer  the  terrible  d< 
niac.  Their  report  brought  out  wellnigfa  all  the 
habitants  (Mtt.  yiii.  34),  and  though  in  the  man, 
bably  a  fellow-citizen  ^,  who  $a;t  at  the  feet  of  J 
clothed,  cmd  in  his  right  wind  (Mk.  y.  15),  theyinri 
proof  of  the  superhuman  power  of  his  Deliyerer, 
yet  besought  Him  to  depart  from  their  neighl 

Thereupon  the  Saviour,  taking  them  at  their 

^  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  17a 

*  E^s  rijy  d^vaaov  (Lk.  viii.  31),  translated  in  the 
veraion  the  deep,  which  leads  to  a  confusion  of  ideaii. 
word  occurs  here  and  in  Bom.  x.  7,  where  also  Hell 
be  the  better  translation,  and  several  times  in  Bevi 
as  ix.  1,  2,  II ;  xi.  7 ;  xvii.  8;  xx.  1,  3 ;  in  which  plaoM 
corresponds  to  rdfyrapos  Tartarus,  and  yiava  Gehenna  (a  ~ 
ii.  4),  Trench,  MimcUs,  p.  171,  n. 

*  At  Kerza  or  Qersa,   *'  while  there  is  no  praoipiM 
ning  sheer  to  the  sea,  but  a  narrow  belt  of  beach,  tbe  1 
behind  is  so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  honl 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly  have 
overwhelmed  in  the  lake  before  they  could  recover 
svlvep,**  Tristram,  p.  462. 

*  Trench,  Afiracles,  p.  1*36.  j 
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toned  towarcb  the  lake,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepxnng 
into  the  boat  (Mk.  v.  i8),  when  the  healed  man  prayed 
that  be  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  Him.  But  this 
the  Holy  One  did  not  see  fit  to  concede,  and  bade  the 
wm  return  to  his  friends,  and  recount  to  them  what 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done  to  him.  On  which  the 
tther  went  his  way,  proclaiming  throughout  the  re- 
■|bn  of  Decapolis^  the  story  of  his  wonderful  deliver- 
;.M8,  himself  a  witness  and  a  standing  monument  of  the 
t-ftniour's  grace  and  power. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

MIRACLES  AT  CAPERNAUM^DEATH  OF  THE 

BAPTIST. 

A.  D.  29. 

,  TMMEDIATELY  after  this  miracle  the  Lord  crossed 
JLoYer  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  (Mk.  y.  21), 
vliere  a  great  multitude  was  awaiting  Him,  and  amongst 
ttem  one  of  the  prefects  of  the  synagogue,  probably  of 
[dipemaum,  whose  name  was  Jairus.  Falling  down  be- 
Ijbre  His  feet,  he  earnestly  besought  Him  to  come  to 
'  Us  house,  and  lay  His  hands  upon  his  little  daughter , 
.who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Thereupon  the  ever 
HompaBsionate  Redeemer  arose  and  followed  him,  ac- 

|i-     1  DecapoUs,  "tlietencitieB"(Mtt.  iv.  25;  Mk.  v.  10  x  tIi. 

^31),  all  lay»  with  the  exception  of  Scythopolis,  East  of  the 

kJoi^lan,  and  to  the  K  and  S.  E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.    They 

Were,  i.  Scythopolis,  1.  Hippos,  3.  Gadara,  4.  Pella,  5.  Phil- 

radelphia,  6.  Gerasa,  7.  Dion,  8.  Canatha,  9.  Abila,    10.  Ca- 

^tolias.     They  were  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  endowed 

iwHh  peculiar  privileges  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 

i^Btarta  by  the  Komans,  b.o.  65.     The  limits  of  the  territory 

OK  Decapolis  were  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  the  word  was 

sometimes  used  to  designate  a  large  district  extendm^  8\oii^ 

both  sides  of  the  Jordan :  Bee  Smith's  BibL  Did. 
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Gompanied  by  His  disciples,  and  a  corioosand  eager 
crowd. 

Amongst  the  rest,  who  thus  followed  and  jHreaeed 
upon  Him,  was  a  woman,  that  had  laboured  for  upwaitb 
of  twelve  years  under  an  issue  of  blood,  which  all  the 
efforts  of  many  physicians  had  proved  powerless  to 
asswage.  Believing  that,  if  she  could  but  touch  Hit 
clothes,  she  would  be  made  whole,  she  now  came  bdund, 
and  touched  the  hem  or  blue  fringe  on  the  border  of 
His  garment.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so,  than  she  felt 
within  herself  that  the  long  wished-for  cure  had  at 
length  been  accomplished.  The  fountain  of  her  blood 
was  stanched,  and  she  was  healed.  But  she  was  not 
to  bear  away  the  boon  thus  totally  unobserved.  Per 
ceiving  that  power  had  gone  out  of  Him,  and  turdof 
round  amidst  the  crowd,  the  Saviour  enquired  who  had 
touched  Him?  The  Apostles,  with  Peter  at  their  head, 
would  have  put  the  enquiry  aside,  but  the  Saviour  »* 
peated  it,  and  then  the  woman,  trembling  and  alarmed, 
came  and  fell  down  before  Him,  confessed  all  that  ahe 
had  done,  and  was  gladdened  by  the  cheering  word^ 
Daughter  i  he  of  good  cfieer,  thy  faith  hath  sated  thfi, 
go  in  peace  (Mk.  v.  34 ;  Lk.  viiL  48)* 

Meanwhile,  though  the  delay  must  have  been  a  aora 
trial  to  Jairus,  ''  now  when  every  moment  was  precioii% 
when  death  was  shaking  the  last  few  sands  in  tibie  hour- 
glass of  his  daughter's  life^,"  he  betrayed  no  signs  d 
impatience  at  a  boon  so  readily  bestowed  upon  another. 
But  at  this  juncture  his  faith  was  still  more  put  to  the 
proof.  Messengers  arrived  informing  him  that  the  woni 
was  over,  and  that  his  daughter  was  already  dead,  and 
suggesting  that  he  should  no  farther  trouble  the  Master. 
Overhearing  the  announcement  (Mk.  v.  36),  the  Holy 
One  bade  him  not  be  afraid>  but  only  believe,  and  haat* 

^  Trench,  Miroclea,  ^.  !%!• 
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teed  towards  his  house.    EnteriDg  it,  accompanied  only 
by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  maiden,  He  advanced  into  the  chamber  of  death, 
wfcere  He  found  a  number  of  hired  mourners  weeping 
lod  wailing  with  all  the  boisterous  and  turbulent  sjm- 
liote  of  Oriental  grief.    Putting  them  forth,  while  they 
hoghed  to  scorn  His  announcement  that  the  damsel 
Us  not  dead  but  only  asleep.  He  went  forward  to  the 
hd,  and  said,  Talitha  Cumi,  "  Maid,  arise."    Instantly 
Bb  word  Was  obeyerd.    The  spirit  of  the  maiden  deone 
%  her  again,  and  she  arose  straightway,  and  began  to 
*!&,  while  "  at  once  to  strengthen  that  life  which  was 
Cme  back  tb  her,  and  to  prove  that  she  was  indeed  no 
ikost,  but  had  returned  to  the  r^aliticls  of  a  mortal  cx- 
hmce,  He  commanded  to  give  her  meat^  (Mk.  v.  43).** 
Soon  afterwards,  accompanied  by  His  disciples,  He 
left  Capernaum,  and  for  the  second  time  appeared  on  a 
hbbath  in  the  synagogue  of  His  own  town  of  Nazareth 
yk.  vL  2 ;  Mti  xiii.  54).    The  conduct  oT  His  hearers 
M  this  occasion  did  not  betray  the  frantic  violence  they 
idiibited  during  His  previous  visit.    The  miraculous 
Nxrks  wrought  by  His  hands,  of  which  they  must  have 
Mrd,  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  wondrous  wisdom 
liCh  which  He  spake  filled  them  with  astohishment 
Ktt  xiii.  54 ;  Mk.  vi.  2).    But  again  their  minds  recur- 
ad  to  the  thought  of  His  lowly  origin,  to  the  fact  that 
le  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  that  his  family  connex- 
US  were  well  known  to  them^  and  living  in  their  midst 
HL  yi.  3;  Mtt.  xiii  5j).    Stumbling  at  this  rock  of 
fence  (Mtt.  xiii.  57)  they  still  refused  to  believe  in 
im,  and  the  Lord  Himself  marvelling  at  their  unbe- 
tf(Mk.  vi*  6),  confined  His  designs  of  mercy  to  laying 
m  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  (Mk.  vi.  5),  who  felt  the 
Saenee  of  that  Divine  touch  and  were  healed. 

^  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  186. 
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On  the  morrow  He  and  His  disciples  c 
another  circuit  amongst  the  towns  and  villa, 
lilee  (Mtt.  ix.  35 — ^38 ;  Mk.  vi.  6),  preaching 
tidings  of  the  Kingdom,  and  healing  the  si 
multitudes  from  that  thickly-peopled  distric 
Him,  and  deeply  moved  to  see  them  scai 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mtt.  ix.  36),  He  i 
disciples  that  the  harvest  truly  was  plente 
the  labourers  were  few,  and  calling  the  I 
Him  (Mtt.  X.  I ;  Mk.  vi  7;  Lk.  ix.  i),  formall; 
on  them  power  over  imclean  spirits,  and  th< 
heal  diseases,  and  sent  them  forth  two  anc 
instructions  not  to  enter  into  any  heathen  or 
city  (Mtt.  X.  5),  but  to  proclaim  to  the  lost  s 
Iwuse  qf  Israel  the  near  approach  of  the  B 
Heaven.  Accordingly  they  went  forth  and  j 
the  various  towns  and  villages  the  message 
ance,  casting  out  demons,  and  healing  the  s: 
the  conclusion  of  this  trial  of  their  powers,  1 
their  Master,  probably  at  Capernaum  (Mk. 
ix.  10). 

Meanwhile  important  events  occurred  in 
prison,  where  John  the  Baptist  was  confined, 
he  had  excited  in  the  breast  of  IJerodias  ] 
spoken  denunciation  of  her  sin,  never  slu 
slept.  She  constantly  kept  her  eye  upon 
would  have  put  him  out  of  the  way  without  8 
Herod,  though  there  was  little  from  whid 
shrink,  dared  not  lay  hands  on  one  so  venerj 
people,  and  whose  exhortations  he  himself  wa 
listening  to  and  in  some  respects  obeying  (Ml 

At  length  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  t 
presented  itself,  which  she  instantly  embrace* 
birthday^  came  round,  which,  like  a  true  I 

^  Such  is  the  Msual  explanation  of  yepiata 
however,   and  others,  conaidet  \\i  x^fec*  \ft  ^  1< 
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fomu]^  in  this  as  in  other  things  to  Roman  customs,  he 
^>t  probably  at  Machaerus,  with  feasting  and  revelry, 
sorroimded  by  the  petty  chiefs  and  grandees  of  Galilee, 
tbe  lords  of  his  court,  and  the  officers  of  his  camp  (Mk. 
yI  2i).  During  the  feast  the  youthful  Salome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias,  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  and 
danced  before  the  riotous  company.  So  delighted  were 
the  guests,  and  especially  Herod,  with  the  brilliancy  of 
her  movements,  that  in  the  delirium  of  his  admiration, 
J»  promised  her  anything,  everything  even  to  the  ha^fi*/ 
hu  kingdom^  and  ratified  his  word  with  the  royal  oatiu 

The  maiden  departed,  and  consulted  with  her  mo- 
tter.  Herodias  saw  that  at  last  her  hour  was  come, 
diat  at  length  the  long«desired  vengeance  was  within 
Ikt  grasp.  No  jewelled  trinket,  no  royal  palace,  or 
iplendid  robe  should  be  the  reward  of  her  daughter's 
iBBt;  Ashy  said  she,/or  John  Baptist' 8  head  in  a  charger 
(Iftt  xiv.  8 ;  Mk.  vi.  24),  1.  e,  on  one  of  the  dishes  on 
which  the  fruits  and  viands  of  the  table  had  been  served. 
Forthwith  (ML  vi  25),  as  though  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  Salome  returned,  and  named  her  price  to  the 
ittembled  company. 

Herod's  brow  instantly  fell.  Even  amidst  the  deli- 
liam  of  that  riotous  hour  he  was  exceeding  sorry  (Mk. 
a  26)  for  the  brave  preacher,  whose  words  he  had  so 
often  listened  to,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  much 
lererence.  But  he  hacl  promised,  and  ratified  the  pro- 
Base  with  an  oath.  The  captains  and  great  lords,  who 
had  heard  him  swear,  sat  round  the  festive  board,  and 
none  in  that  riotous  company  would  say  a  word  for  the 
friendless  prophet.  So  the  word  was  given,  and  an  offi- 
eer  was  bidden  to  seek  out  the  baptist's  dungeon  and 

honour  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  so  make  the  date 
of  the  Baptist's  execution  April  11,  A.n.c.  782,  since  Herod 
the  Great  died  a  few  days  before  the  Passover,  A..T3.Q.  *lt)0. 
Wv&BeltT'B  Synopsit,  p.  26$;  Andrews,  p.  ^54. 
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bring  the  reward  which  the  maiden  claimed.  He  went, 
and  executed  hii^  command,  and  Salome  bore  the  bleed- 
ing head  to  her  mother  (Mk.  yt  28). 

Before  long  the  news  of  their  master's  death  became 
known  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  having  con- 
signed his  headless  body  to  the  grave  (Mtt  xiv.  il  j  Mk. 
vi.  29),  they  went  and  recounted  all  that  had  occarred 
to  the  Saviour  (Mtt  xiv.  12),  whom  they  appear  to 
have  found  in  or  near  Capemautii  (Mtt.  xir^  13 ;  Uk. 
vi.  30 ;  Lk.  ix.  10).  On  receiving  these  sad  tidings  re- 
specting His  Forerunner^  the  Lord  left  the  place  witk  . 
His  Apostles,  who  had  just  returned  from  their  tenta- 
tive mission,  and  crossing  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  (Mtt 
xiv.  i3)>  sought  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida  JnUas^ 
(Lk.  ix.  10). 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  Baptist's  death  excited 
much  consternation  amongst  the  Jews^,  who  all  t^arded 
him  as  a  prophet  (Mtt.  xiv.  5),  and  Herod's  condciefice 
allowed  him  little  rest  after  the  cruel  murder.  Beton- 
ing  to  Galilee^,  he  received  intelligerice,  probably  from 
those  yfkkO  had  witnessed  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  (Mtt 
xiv.  I ;  Mk.  vi.  14;  Lk.  ix.  7).    Perplexed  at  the  appear 

^  Bethsaida  Julias  was  at  the  K.E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret.  It  had  been  a  village,  but  was  rebuilt  and 
adorned  by  Herod  Philip,  who  raised  it  tb  the  dignity  of » 
town,  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  daughter  of  Augustoi 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviir.  2.  1 ;  B,  J,  11.  9.  1 ;  ni.  10.  7). 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  5.  2. 

'  Greswell,  Harm.  ill.  428,  thinks  that  during  the  eariitf 
period  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  Herod  had  either  been  €■* 
gaged  in  hostilities  with  Aretas,  or  bad  been  on  »  virit  t> 
Rome,  whither  he  went  about  this  time^  and  so  had  renuuBfld 
Ignorant  of  what  had  already  taken  place.  The  late  misaoo 
of  the  Twelve  would  be  very  likely  to  rouse  attention,  indj* 
eating,  as  it  apparently  did,  a  purpose  to  disseminate  Hm 
doctrine  more  widely,  and  to  make  disciples  in  larger  noB'  |> 
bera,  Andrews,  p.  256,  " 
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e  of  a  new  Teacher  he  enquired  who  this  could  be, 
.  recdved  different  answers.  Some  said  He  was  the 
al  Elias,  whose  coming  had  been  so  often  predicted ; 
jrs  that  He  was  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  prophets 
.  yi.  15).  But  the  uneasy  and  superstitious  king 
d  not  be  satisfied  with  these  replies,  and  declared 
I  to  be  none  other  than  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
i  (Mk.  vi  16),  come  back  to  haunt  his  footsteps,  and 
oach  him  with  his  crimes.  All  that  he  heard 
kened  in  liim  a  desire  to  see  the  new  Teacher,  and 
ined  he  was  to  see  Him,  but  not  now  (Lk.  ix,  9). 


PART  V. 

)M  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
TO  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  SAVIOUR  TO 
JERUSALEM  AT   THE  FEAST  OF 
TABERNACLES. 

CHAPTER  L 

E  FEEDING  OF  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND,  AND 
THE   WALKING  ON   THE  LAKE. 

A.  D.  29. 

'  this  time  the  Passover,  the  second  Passover,  as 
seems  most  probable,  during  the  Saviour^s  public 
stry,  drew  nigh  (Jn.  vi.  4),  but  on  this  occasion  He 
.  not  appear  to  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  where 
letermined  hostility  of  the  ruling  powers  rendered 
further  activity  dangerous,  at  least  for  the  pteaeiiXu 
t  was^  probMy,  to  commune  in  reUrement  m\^i>iXi^. 
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Twelve^  and  to  afford  them  a  season  of  comparatiTe  rat 
after  tlieir  late  labours,  that  the  Lord  now  sought  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida-Julias  (Mk.  tI  31).  Bok 
the  numbers  moymg  about  the  country  in  conseqaened 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  great  Festival,  who  caiD» 
on  foot  from  all  the  towns  round  about  to  see  ud 
hear  Him  (Mtt.  xiy.  13 ;  Mk.  vL  32 ;  Lk.  ix.  11),  ren- 
dered the  desired  solitude  impossibla  The  sight)  moi^ 
over,  of  these  multitudes  scattered  as  sJheep  withoiA  § 
shepherd  (Mk.  vi.  34),  again  roused  His  deepest  OOD- 
passion,  and  He  not  only  taught  tliem  many  thitigt 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  tho* 
amongst  them  that  were  afiQicted  with  various  diseaae* 
(Mtt.  xiv.  14),  but  was  moved  on  this  occasion  to  minii- 
ter  still  further  to  their  temporal  necessities. 

Accordingly  at  a  somewhat  early  period,  as  it  wouli 
seem,  in  the  afternoon ^  He  enquired  of  the  Apostle 
Philip  where  bread  might  be  bought  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger of  the  multitudes  (Jn.  vi.  5).  Though  He  HinuiV 
knew  what  He,iJCOuld  do,  He  put  this  question  to  profB 
the  trust  of  the  Apostle.  But  Philip,  thinking  of  no 
other  supplies  save  such  as  natural  means  could  pro* 
cure,  replied  ^that  two  hundred  pence  (or  rather  (&■ 
narii)  would  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  sustenance  fiif 
such  a  number  ( Jn.  vi.  7).  Having  thus  obtained  frwB 
his  own  mouth  a  confession  of  the  inability  of  all  htuntf 
power  to  satisfy  the  present  need,  the  Holy  One  kft 
"  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  to  work  in  his  mind  and 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles^,"  and  thus  prepare  tbetf 
for  what  He  was  about  to  do. 

As  the  evening,  however,  drew  on  (Mtt.  xiv.  15;  I^ 
ix.  12)  the  disciples  approached  Him,  and  drawing  Bi> 
attention  to  the  desert  ^  character  of  the  locality,  Jf^ 

^  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  762,  *  Trench,  p.  a6i. 

*  "There  is  now,  and  probably  always  was,  one  charafl**' 
jstio  feature  of  the  EaBtem  avde  ol  \^\v«  \ja3&A— \t&  desert  ^ 
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.  that  He  should  send  away  the  mnltitudes,  in 
that  they  might  seek  refreshment  in  the  ncigh- 
ag  towns  and  villages.  To  this  He  replied  that 
leed  not  depart  (Mtt  xiv.  i6),  and  bade  them  suj)- 
leir  needs,  and  when,  reiterating  the  assertion  ^  of 
»,  they  declared  how  impossible  it  was  to  do  such 
g,  He  sent  them  to  see  what  supplies  they  had. 
ning  they  informed  Him  that  from  a  lad  in  their 
my  they  had  been  enabled  to  procure  five  barley 
and  two  tmail  fishes  (Jn.  vi.  9),  and  were  there- 
bidden  to  marshal  the  multitudes  in  companies^ 
the  green  grass  of  the  rich  plain  around.  This 
He  took  the  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  and  look- 
p  to  heaven  He  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  of  the 
X)  the  Apostles,  who  in  their  turn  distributed  to 
Ufferent  groups,  till  they  did  all  eat  and  were 
When  the  wondrous  meal  was  over,  the  Holy 

Partly  this  arises  from  its  near  exposure  to  the 
lin  tribes,  partly  from  its  less  abundance  of  springs 
breams.  There  is  no  recess  in  the  Eastern  hilLs ;  no 
along  its  baoks  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Plain  of 
isaret.  Thus  the  wilder  regions  became  a  natural 
>  from  the  active  life  of  the  Western  shores."    Stanley's 

i  P.  379- 

Compare  Trench,  MiracleSj  p.  264. 
Consisting  some  of  50,  some  of  100,  and«  in  the  graphic 
I  of  St  Mark;  shewing  like  so  many  garden  plots  {wpa- 
rpcurtaO,  on  the  green  turf.  "Our  English  *in  ranJca,^ 
3ot  reproduce  the  picture  to  the  eye,  giving  rather  the 
I  of  continuous  lines.  Wiclif's  was  better,  'by parties,* 
ips  'in  groups^  would  be  as  near  as  we  could  get  to  it 
iglish,"  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  265.  "In  the  parts  of 
lain  not  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man  would  be  found 
ttcA  green  grass  (Mk.  vi.  39 ;  Jn.  vi.  10)  still  fresh  in  the 
J  of  the  year,  before  it  had  faded  away  in  the  summer 
-the  tall  grass  which,  broken  down  by  the  feet  of  the 
ands  there  gathered  together,  would  make  as  it  were 
les  (Mk.  vi.  39,  40)  for  tbem  to  recline  upon."  ^VaxAe^^^ 
rfP.  38J, 
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One,who,  as  the  Lord  of  nature,  ever  ^  mokes  the  most 
prodigal  bounty  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  nicegt  and 
truest  economy/'  bade  the  disciples  gather  up  thefrog^ 
menu  that  remained  that  nothing  might  be  lo$tyUid 
though  5000  men  besides  women  and  children  (Mtt 
xiy.  21)  had  eaten  and  been  satisfied,  yet  they  took  19 
twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments  that  still  remained  otw 
and  above  (Mtt.  xiv.  ?o;  Mk.  vL  43;  Jn.  vi.  13). 

The  impression  made  upon  tibe  people  by  this  mi- 
racle was  profound.  It  was  the  popular  expectatka 
that  the  Me^ssiah  would  repeat  the  miracles  of  Ho66i\ 
and  this  "  bread  of  wonder,"  of  which  they  had  pB* 
taken,  vividly  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  multitodi 
their  great  Lawgiver,  who  had  given  their  fathers  manni 
in  the  wilderness.  They  were  convinced,  therefore,  tiW 
the  Holy  One  was  none  other  than  the  Prophet^  tf 
whom  Moses  had  spoken  (Deut  xvlii.  15),  and  in  tUi 
conviction  would  have  taken  Him  by  force  and  mcA 
Him  a  King  (Jn.  vi  14,  15). 

To  defeat  this  their  intention,  the  Saviour  bade  W^ 
Apostles  take  ship  and  cross  over  to  Bethsaida*  (Mkvi 
45),  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  while  He  dismissed  tiv^^ 
multitudes.  Having  done  so.  He  ascended  to  a  pomt  b- 
the  neighbouring  mountain-range,  and  there  contimidl. 
in  solitary  communion  with  His  Heavenly  Father  til 
near  the  fourth  watch^  of  the  night  (Mtt  xiv.  23— 25* 
Mk.  vi.  46). 

^  Trench,  Miracles^  p.  271  and  note. 

'  The  Western  Betiisaida,  the  city  of  Philip,  and  Ab* 
drew,  and  Peter,  is  placed  by  Bobinson  at  the  modem  S^ 
Tdbighah,  by  Bitter  at  Khdn  Minyeh.     ElUcott,  ao;,  nota 

^  The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  rtf« 
such  watches  entitled  (i)  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  vat^ 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  lasting  from  sunset  to  10  P.M. ;  (ii)  the  niddU 
watch  (Judg.  vii.  19),  from  10  P.M.  to  2  A.M.;  (iii)  the  twr*' 
in£f  ioateh  (Ex.  xiv.  24;  i  Sam.  xi.  11),  from  2  A.M.  to  bub- 
rise.    After  the  Komaa  Bupiemagc^y  \>\i!d  number  of  watebM 
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Bwhile  the  Apostles  had  rowed  about  25  or  30 
t*  (Jn.  VL  19),  when  one  of  those  sudden  storms 
to  which  the  lake  is  subject,  rushed  down  from 
tern  mountains,  and  lashing  the  usually  placid 
into  waves  (Mtt.  xiv.  24)  prevented  them  mak- 
r  way  towards  Capernaum,  and  exposed  them 
inent  peril  At  this  moment,  to  add  to  their 
ley  discerned  amidst  the  darkness  (Mk.  vi  50) 
e  walking  on  the  water  and  approaching  their 
Thinking  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  Phantom, 
ed  out  in  their  terror,  when  a  well-known  Voice 
rd  saying  It  is  /,  be  not  afraid.  Thereupon  the 
impetuous  Peter  replied.  Lord,  if  it  be  ThoUy 
come  unto  Thee  on  the  water.  The  rejoinder 
ri^;  and  so  descending  from  the  vessel  (Mtt.  xiv. 
ist  the  darkness  and  howling  wind  the  Apostle 
)me  little  way  towards  his  Lord,  But  soon  the 
ared  (Mtt.  xiv.  30)  and  the  waters  raged,  and  his 
iled  him,  and  beginning  to  sink  he  cried,  Lord, 
J.  Thereupon  Jesus  stretched  forth  His  hand 
%ght  him,  and  gently  rebuking  him  for  his  want 
took  him  with  Him  into  the  ship,  which  amidst 
Q  that  now  stilled  the  waves,  quickly  reached 
>our  of  Capernaum,  while  the  Apostles,  amazed 
msasure  (Mk.  vi.  51),  worshipped  Him,  saying, 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  (Mtt.  xiv.  33). 

eased  to  four,  sometiines  described  by  their  nmnerical 
8  Mtt.  xiv.  25),  sometimes  by  the  terms  "wen," 
bt  9  P.M.;  *^ midnight ;^*  "cock-crowing"  at  3  A.M.; 
t^r"  at  6  A.M. ;  See  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet, 
iTcely,  therefore,  more  than  half  the  way,  the  lake 
•  or  45  furlongs  in  breadth. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THE  DISCOURSE  IN  THE  STNAQOQUB  OF 

CAPERNA  UM. 

A.  D.  29. 

THE  fact  of  the  Saviour's  presence  on  the  westoi 
side  of  the  lake  was  soon  spread  abroad  amongii 
the  people  (Mk.  vi.  54),  and,  as  so  often  before,  thi! 
brought  their  sick,  who  experienced  the  effects  of  A 
healing  word  (Mtt.  xiv.  36).  Meanwhile  many  of  the  fiv 
thousand,  who  on  the  previous  evening  had  witnesM 
the  marvellous  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  not  findlflj 
the  Lord  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  had  takfl 
ship^  and  crossed  over  to  Capernaum  seeking  Him  (Ji 
vi.  24).  ELnowing  that  He  had  not  embarked  with  Q 
disciples  after  the  miracle,  they  wondered  how  He  hi 
crossed  over,  and  finding  Him  in  the  Synagogue  oi.  CSi 
pemaimi  (Jn.  vi.  59)  eagerly  questioned  Him  on  til 
subject. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  the  Holy  One  vi 
not  pleased  to  vouchsafe  a  direct  answer  to  iJieir  qiMi 
tion.  He  knew  the  superficial  character  of  their  <• 
thusiasm,  and  the  merely  temporal  objects  that  fan 
brought  them  to  Him  ;  Verily ,  verily ,  I  say  unto  fWl 
He  replied,  ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  ndri 
cles,  hut  because  ye  did  eat  qfthe  loaves  and  werefiBM 
Labour  njot  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  A 

^  "The  contrary  wind,  which,  blowing  Up  the  lake  ft* 
the  south-west  would  prevent  the  boat  of  t^e  Apostles  ft* 
returning  to  Capernaum,  would  also  bring  other  hoots  (Jn.^^ 
16 — 24)  from  Tiberias,  the  chief  city  on  the  south,  to  Julill 
the  chief  city  on  the  north,  and  so  enable  the  multifciid' 
when  the  storm  had  subsided,  to  cross  at  once,  without  tk 
long  journey  on  foot  which  they  had  made  the  day  befoi* 
Steniey's  S,  and  P.,  p.  ^Sa. 
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Atf  feMeh  endureth  unto  eterlcuting  life,  tohich  the 
M  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you,  for  Him  hath  God 
\  Father  sealed.  Apparently  understanding  the  Bread 
)  spoke  of  in  a  literal  sense,  they  replied  by  asking 
^  they  might  work  the  works  qf  God,  wh^eupon 
)  Holy  One  declared  that  the  work  acceptable  to 
d  was  to  believe  on  Him  whom  He  had  sent  ( Jn.  vi. 
.  To  this  they  rejoined,  with  their  usual  craving  for 
acle  after  miracle,  by  asking  for  some  sign  to  confirm 
hr  belief  in  Him,  and  then  proceeded  to  suggest  ^a 
I  from  heaven  "  such  as  they  desired.  The  miracle 
lie  preceding  evening  had  convinced  many  of  them 
i  the  Speaker  was  indeed  the  Prophet  that  should 
te  into  the  world,  and  whose  Advent  had  been  pre- 
ted  by  Moses.-  That  Lawgiver  had  given  them  bread 
n  heaven  not  once  only,  but  during  a  space  of  forty 
rs ;  could  He  give  them  such  a  sign  from  heaven  1 
In  condescension  to  the  associations  they  had  them- 
'es  recalled,  the  Saviour  replied  that  Moses  had  not 
3n  them  the  Bread  from  heaven,  but  His  Father  was 
ntg  them  the  true  Bread,  even  Him  who  cometh 
m  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world 
•  vi*  33)-  Still  understanding  Him  to  speak  of  some 
aeulous  life-sustaining  food,  the  Jews  begged  that 
wotdd  evermore  give  them  that  Bread,  whereupon, 
sing  from  indirect  to  direct  assertioi^s,  He  replied  in 
ever-memorable  words, 

lam  the  Bread  qfZife; 
I  in  language  majestic  in  its  very  simplicity  proceeded 
vindicate  His  Divine  nature  and  His  descent  from 

ven. 

This  last  assertion  gave  great  offence  to  His  hearers ; 
f  called  to  mind  the  earthly  parentage  of  the  Speaker 
.  vL  42),  and  marvelled  how  He  could  claim  a  Divine 
rin.     But  unmoved,  unruflaed  by  their  incxea&Vii^ 
^ntent^  whether  "they  would  hear  or  whet^iet  tVie^ 

14—^ 
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would  forbear,"  He  went  on  to  repeat  that  He 
Bread  from  heaven,  that  the  Bread  He  would  g 
His  flesh,  which  He  was  about  to  give  for  the  lij^ 
world  (Jn.  vi.  47—51). 

These  mysterious  words  provoked  still  greatc 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews;  they  strove  w 
another,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  His 
eat  ?  But  their  opposition  and  questionings  mo 
His  calm  majesty.  With  the  same  formula  of  sol 
which  He  had  ajready  thrice  used^  (Jn.  vi.  53), 
sumed  in  language  still  more  emphatic  His  as 
that  unless  they  ate  the  flssh  of  the  Son  of  Mi 
drank  His  blood,  they  could  have  no  life  in  thet 
His  Flesh  was  meat  indeed,  and  His  Blood  dr 
deedr^that  whoso  ate  His  Flesh  and  drank  Hi 
had  eternal  life,  and  He  would  raise  him  up 
last  day  (Jn.  vi.  53 — 58). 

These  solemn  words,  so  entirely  in  keeping  v 
associations  of  the  Passover,  now  on  the  point  0I 
celebrated  at  Jerusalem,  exerted  a  great  infiu 
those  who  heard  them.  The  Jews,  as  we  ha^ 
were  deeply  offended.  But  many  even  of  His  c 
regarded  what  they  had  heard  as  a  hard  saying 
66),  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ( Jn.  vi.  66). 
ing  to  the  Twelve,  the  Saviour  enquired  wheth 
too  were  about  to  join  the  general  defection, 
upon  Peter  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  thj 
was  no  other  Teacher  to  whom  they  could  go, 
had  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  they  believ 

^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Jn.  vi.  16;  vi. 

47 ;  vi-  53- 

*  If  it  was  not  actually  being  celebrated.     Ma 

that  the  day  on  which  this  momentous  discourse  1 

vered  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  the  15  th  o 

the  second  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast.     See  Wieseler, 

Tiachendori,  Synop.  Evang,  zxxiv. ;  Ellicott*s  HuU 

tures,  p.  a  10  and  note. 
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*ere  anored  that  He  was  the  Holy  One^  qf  Ghd  (Jn. 
■I69).  This  declaration  of  faithful  adherence  their 
)midpotent  Master  accepted,  but  with  the  sad  remark 
hat  even  now  there  was  a  traitor  in  their  midst  (Jn.  vi. 

0,71)^ 
After  this  memorable  day  in  the  synagogue  of  Ca- 

Brnaum,  the  Holy  One  appears  to  have  continued  a 

lort  time  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  during  which 

liod  the  excitement  caused  by  His  first  landing  was 

It  diminished.  His  popularity  was  great  in  spite  of  the 

ygteriousness  of  His  doctrines,  and  His  mighty  power 

ntinued  to  be  marvellously  displayed*. 

Bat  soon  His  labours  of  love  were  interrupted. 

■;?ing  kept  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem  the  Scribes  and 

arisees  returned  (Mk.  yii.  i),  and  soon  found  matter 

r  accusation  aqgainst  Him.    In  the  social  gatherings  of 

e  Sayiour  and  His  Apostles  they  noticed  that  He  did 

ft  observe  the  strict  and  minute  traditions  of  the 

lars^  but  ate  bread  with  unwashen  hands  (Mtt.  xv.  2  ; 

k.  TiL  5).    In  reply  the  Holy  One  told  them  that  by 

ose  commandments  of  men  which  they  so  studiously 

nerved  they  were  making  of  none  effect  the  command- 

BQts  of  God,  whom,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

8^  honoured  only  with  their  lips,  while  their  hearts 

9re  far  from  Him  (IsaL  xxix.  13).    The  external  de- 

Bment  they  were  so  careful  to  avoid  was,  He  declared 

the  hearing  of  the  people  (Mk.  vii.  14),  nothing  com- 

ted  with  the  defilement  of  the  heart,  out  of  which 

oceeded  all  manner  of  evil  thoughts,  which  ripened 

bo  the  worst  crimes — ^these  truly  defiled  a  man  (Mtt 

.  13—22). 

1  'O  cTytoj  Tov  GfoO  (Jn.  vi.  69):  such  appears  to  be  the 
rferable  I'eading.    See  Scrivener's  Greek  Testament. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  statements  in  Mk.  n\. 
,  55  as  descriptive  of  an  activity  coofiaed  to  that  one  d»^. 
£-ewsf,  p.  i6g. 
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The  seyeritj  with  which  He  thus,  in  the  prefifflweof 
the  people,  rebuked  the  rulers  of  the  nation  for  a  hjpO' 
critioal  observance  of  vain  traditions,  roused  to  t  irtifl 
greater  height  the  animosity  of  the  Pharisaic  f2JdasA 
(Mtt.  XT.  12).  Knowing  that  He  could  not  now  bIm* 
Himself  openly  without  being  exposed  to  their  macfaifr 
ations^,  the  Lord  passed  north-west  through  the  moufr 
tains  of  upper  Galilee,  and  thence  into  the  border^ 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mtt,  xv.  21 ;  Mk.  viL  24).  Here  H« 
entered  into  a  honse,  and  wordd  have  no  man  Am* 
it  (Mk.  yii.  24).  But  the  rest  and  seclusion  He  Boa|^ 
were  not  to  be  found.  A  Syrophoenician^  woman  croaied 
the  frontier  (Mk.  yii  25),  and  earnestly  besought  ffi 
aid  in  behalf  of  her  daughter,  who  was  grievously  afflidei 
with  a  demon.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  she  lu^ 
come  in  vain.  But  in  spite  of  silence  (Mtt  xv.  2^ 
refusal  (Mtt.  xv.  24),  and  seeming  reproach  (Mtt.xv.  26) 
she  persevered  in  her  petition,  and  at  length,  when  tltf 
trial  of  her  faith  was  ended,  she  obtained  that  which  akB 
had  sought  so  earnestly,  and  with  the  encouraging  Vr 
surance  that  though  a  descendant  of  ancient  idolatefli 
her  faith  was  great  (Mtt.  xv.  28),  and  that  her  daughter 
was  made  whole,  returned  to  the  place  whence  she  caitf 
forth. 

After  a  short  stay  in  this  region,  the  Saviour  pfO* 

^  Lange  on  Mtt.  xv.  31. 

'  A  woman  of  Canaan  according  to  St  Matthew  (xv.  iA 
a  Oreekf  or  Syraphcsnician  according  to  St  Mark  (vii.  26).  IV 
first  term  describes  her  religion,  that  it  was  not  Jewish,  btf 
heathen;  the  second,  the  stock  of  which  she  came,  ^'whio^ 
was  even  that  accursed  stock  once  doomed  of  God  to  a  Um 
excision,  but  of  which  some  branches  had  been  spared  If 
those  first  generations  of  Israel  that  should  have  extirpiM^ 
them  root  and  branch.  (See  Clasa-Booh  of  Old  TaUu^ 
History,  pp.  225 — 227.)  Everything,  therefore,  was  agaiitft 
this  woman,  yet  she  was  not  hindered  by  that  everything  froU 
drawing  nigh,  and  craving  ibd  boon  that  her  soul  longed 
after,"  Trench,  Poroblca,  p.  ^^9. 
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eeeded  northwards,  still  nearer,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
pigaii  Sidcm^,  and  thence  passing  round  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan  and  in  a  south-easterly  circuit  through  Do- 
c^wlis  (Mk.  yii  31),  to  the  further  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Gennesaret.  In  this  region  His  merciful  aid  was  be- 
•OQght  in  behalf  of  a  deaf  and  dumb'  man  (Mk.  vii.  32), 
idiom  He  withdrew  from  the  throng  of  bystanders 
(Mk.  vii.  33),  and  after  using  special  outward  signs'  gra- 
dually restored  to  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
diarging  the  multitudes  to  preserve  a  strict  silence  re- 
jecting the  miracle  (Mk.  vii.  36).  This  injunction,  how- 
erer,  was  not  obeyed,  for  the  spectators  spread  abroad 
Qw  news  far  and  wide  (Mk.  viL  36),  and  the  effect  was 
that  many  who  were  lame,  blind,  dumh^  maimed 
(Mtt  XV.  30),  were  brought  to  Him^  and  experienced  the 
hmeficent  results  of  the  healing  word. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOUR  THOUSAND  FED— THE  CONFESSION 

OF  ST  PETER. 

A.  D.  29. 

THE  effect  of  these  miraculous  cures  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  half-pagan  district  of  Decapolis  was 

1  If  not  thnmgh  Sidon^  according  to  a  reading,  81A  2t- 
ifiros,  in  Mk.  vii.  31,  found  in  several  MSS.,  in  several  an- 
cient Versions,  and  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Tre- 
foUes  and  others,  and  "  which  certainly  appears  to  deserve 
the  preference  thus  almost  unanimously  given  to  it."  EUi- 
flott,  ai8,  n.  What  part  of  the  Decapolis  the  Lord  visited  is 
^  mentioned. 

*  Not,  indeed,  absolutely  diunb,  but  unable  to  utter  in- 
telligible sounds,  having,  as  our  Version  renders  the  word, 
Di  impediment  in  his  speech;  Greek  /i07tX(iXoj=/3/)a5iJ7Xwa"- 

*  He  put  His  fingers  into  His  ears,  and  spat,  and  toucJied 
to  tongue,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  He  sighed,  and  aaith.  ui(vt» 
him,  Ejihpkaiha,  that  ts,  £e  opened  (Mk.  vlL  34)* 


\ 
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very  great,  and  they  confessed  that  the  God  irho  bid 
chosen  Israel  was  indeed  above  all  gods^  (Mtt.  x?.  31]^ 
Before  long,  therefore,  a  great  multitude,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  four  thousand  besides  women  and  childNB 
(Mtt.  xv.  38),  were  collected  from  the  neighbooiiiiS 
region,  and  continued  with  the  Lord  three  daji 
(Mtt  xv.  32),  beholding  His  works  and  listening  to  Hii 
words. 

They  had  not,  like  the  multitude  earlier  in  the  yeir, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  gomg  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  the  Passover,  and  their  scanty  provisions  Mag 
them,  could  only  retire  to  their  mountain-homes  through 
the  passes  by  which  they  had  followed  the  Lord*.  Thi 
compassionate  Redeemer  had  no  wish  that  they  shodi 
return  only  to  faint  by  the  way  (Mk.  viii.  3),  and  enqoiiri 
of  the  disciples  how  many  loaves  they  had  with  the* 
To  this  they  replied.  Seven,  and  a  few  small  fishes  (MtL 
XV.  34\  and  were  thereupon  commanded  to  make  the 
men  sit  down^  when  their  scanty  supply  in  the  haodi 
of  Him,  who  was  the  true  Bread  from  heaven,  proved 
sufficient  for  the  hungry  multitude :  they  did  eat  awl 
were  filled,  and  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  thai  looi 
l^t  seven  baskets* full  (Mtt.  xv.  37). 

Having  dismissed  the  recipients  of  His  boimty,  tJM 
Lord  immediately  entered  with  His  disciples  into  ft 

*  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  353. 

'  Lauge  on  Mtt.  xv.  3a. 

5  Where  is  not  very  distinctly  specified.  All  we  can  99" 
tainly  gather  is  that  it  was  on  the  £^astem  side  of  the  lakfl^ 
and  in  a  desert  spot  (Mtt.  xv.  33),  possibly  about  the  middii 
or  southern  end  of  the  Lake. 

^  The  baskets  on  this  occasion  are  called  airvplSei  (canf- 
Acts  ix.  25),  on  the  occasion  of  the  feeding  of  the  Five  HuMf 
sand,  K64>iyos  (Mtt.  xiv.  20  and  the  parallels).  When  allnd- 
ing  to  the  two  miracles  subsequently  (Matt.  xvi.  9,  10 ;  Mk 
viii  19,  20),  the  Saviour  preserves  the  distinction.  For  tbt 
word  fc6<piPos,  compare  Juvenal,  in.  13, 

Judmia,  quonun  copinnxxa  losaMmcs^i^  ^^^qUax* 


crossed  over,  according  to  St  Matthew,  into 
qf  Magdcda^  (xv.  39),  according  to  St  Mark, 
%rt9  qf  Dalmanutha^  (viii.  10),  a  village  close 
,  however,  His  stay  was  of  no  long  duration, 
I  Pharisees,  now  for  the  first  time  combined 
Sadducees,  approached  (Mtt  xvi.  i)  with  a 
lat  He  would  shew  them  a  sign  from  heaven. 
«t)  already  twice  preferred  ^  and  now  urged 
terms,  He,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  those  who 
,  would  not  gratify.  Sighing  deeply  in  His 
I,  viii.  12),  and  grieved  at  their  continued  un^ 

denounced  ttiem  aft  hypocrites,  who  could 
eface  of  the  sky,  but  not  discern  the  signs  <f 
(Mtt  x>i.  3),  and  refusing  to  give  them  any 
than  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Mtt.  xvi  4), 
,y  entered  the  vessel,  in  which  He  had  come 
3\.and  made  for  the  other  side, 
ig  His  disciples  during  the  voyage  against  the 

3ly  the  ship  kept  specially  for  His  own  upe. 
unanittiously  identified  with  a  miserable  collection 
Stanley's  <5.  and  P.,  p.  382)  known  as  el-Mejdel,  on 
I  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
snnesaret.  Its  name  *^v^  hardly  altered  from  the 
^gdala  or  Migdol,  so  called,  probably,  from  an 
xih'tower  that  guarded  the  entrailce  of  the  plain.** 
c. ;  compare  TristranCi,  p.  425  ;  ThobiiSon,  L.  and  B, 
t  before  reaching  Mejdel  we  crossed  a  little  open 

Ain-el-Baridahr,  with  a  few  rich  corn-fields  and 
im^gling  among  the  Vuinb  of  a  village,  and  some 
nore  ancient  foundations  by  several  copious  foun- 

probably  identified  with  the  Dalmanutha  of  the 
ment."  Tristram,  I.  c.  **  We  conjecture  that  the 
led  the  shore  somewhere  between  thtese  two  vil- 
^nge  on  Mtt.  xv.  39. 

.  Jn.ii.  18,  above,  p.  164;  Jn.vL30,  above,  p.  211. 
1  heaven  denoted  either  (i)  some  visible  manifesta- 
Skeckinahf  or  (ii)  some  change  in  the  sun  or  moot\, 
>r,  or  thunder  and  lightning,     Comp.  Lauge  ou 
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leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saddncees 
5 — 12 ;  Mk.  viii.  14 — 21),  he  reached  the  east 
of  the  lake  and  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bethsa 
(Mk.  yiiL  22).    Here  a  blind  man  was  brongh 
with  a  petition  that  He  would  touch  him.    Ta 
Uke  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  spoken  of  abov 
the  Tillage,  the  Lord  anointed  his  eyes  with 
ture  from  His  own  mouth,  and.laying  His  h\ 
him  enquired  whether  he  saw  aught  ?    To  thi 
ferer  looking  up  replied  that  he  aato  men, 
walking  (Mk.  viii  24).    Thereupon  the  Rede 
His  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  sight 
pletely  restored. 

From  Beths^da,  accompanied  by  His  Ap 
now  set  out  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  b 
waters  of  Merom,  reached  the  confines  or  th 
(Mk.  viii.  27)  of  CaBsarea  Philippic  In  this  i 
hood,  on  one  occasion,  the  Apostles  found  th< 

^  A  town,  not  Oanaanite  but  Boman,  ''in  itfi 
in  its  exuberance  of  water,  its  oliye-groves,  and  its 
the  distant  plain,  almost  a  Syrian  Tivoli."  Stanl* 
/*.,  p.  398.*  (i)  Its  ancient  name  was  Panium  or  P 
Ant.  XV.  10.  3,  and  see  above,  p.  13),  so  called  fro: 
near  the  town,  **  abrupt,  prodigiously  (leep,  and  f 
water,"  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Macedonia 
of  Antiooh  as  ''the  nearest  likeness  that  Syria  afi 
beautiful  limestone  grottos  which  in  their  own  co 
inseparably  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sy 
and  dedicated  to  that  deity.  Hence  its  modem  9 
Banias,  (ii)  The  town  retained  its  old  name  ut 
the  Great,  who  built  here  a  splendid  temple,  of  ' 
marble,  which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus  Csesar  ( 
p.  94).  But  Herod  Philip  made  great  additions  t 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvni,  2.  i ;  B.  J.  11.  9.  i),  and  qalled 
Philippi,  partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  a 
the  Emperor.  Agrippa  II.  afterwards  called  i 
(Jos.  Ant  XX.  9.  4),  aiid  Vieie  Titua  exhibited  { 
ahowB  at  the  close  of  the  Jem^Nvai  ^oa.  B.  J.-^'v 
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I  in  solitary  prayer  (Lk.  ix.  i8),  a  solemn  and 
nt  action,  the  precursor  of  not  a  few  important 

as  now  of  a  deeply  momentous  revelatiou.  For 
resumed  their  journey,  He  addressed  to  them 
[lal  enquiry,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am,  f 

was  not  an  ordinary  question.  He  was  speak- 
hose  who  had  now  for  some  time  been  His  con- 
mpanions,  hearers  of  His  words,  and  spectators 
signs  which  accompanied  themt.  He  seems  to 
shed  to  ascertain  from  their  own  lips  the  results 
•  labours,  which  now,  in  one  sense,  were  drawing 
)se,  and  thence  to  pass  on  to  other  and  more 
truths,  which  He  had  to  commimicate  to  them*. 

enquiry,  then,  the  Apostles  replied  in  words 
lected  the  various  opinions  then  held  amongst 
pie ;  Sovfie  my  John  the  Baptist,  others  Eltat, 
^eremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets  (Mtt.  xvi.  14; 
,  28 ;  Lk.  ix.  19).  Bu(,  continued  the  Holy  One, 
^ay  ye  that  I  am  f  To  this  the  Apostle  Peter, 
I  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  made  the  ever-memo- 
ply,  Thmi  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
tt  xvi  16). 

object  for  which  the  question  had  been  put  was 
rtly  achieved.    By  the  mouth  of  one  of  their 

the  Apostles  had  expressed  the  conclusion,  to 
ley  had  come  after  so  long  enjoying  the  society 
Master,  that  He  was  no  other  than  tiie  Messiah, 

of  God.  This  their  testimony  He  accepted ; 
edged  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  confession ; 
I  that  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh 
odf  but  by  His  Father  in  heaven;  and  bestowed 

rhe  Baptism  (Lk.  ill.   21);  ii.  The  Election  of  the 
Lk.  vi.  12,  13);   iiL  The  Discourse  in  the  Synagofftie 
■naum  (Mtt.  xiv.  23);  iv.  Now  the  Transfig^raXvfm 
28) ;  v.  The  Agony  (Lk.  xxii.  44). 
fi>  IL  32g;  Lange'a  Life  of  Christy  in.  229. 
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upon  him  the  promise  of  peculiar  digni^  in  tiie  Ohm 
He  was  about  to  establish  (Mtt.  xvL  i8,  19). 

But  now,  having,  as  three  Evangelists  distinctly  i 
us  (Mtt.  XVL  20 ;  Mk.  viiii  30 ;  Lk.  ix.  21),  charged  th* 
strictly  not  to  divulge  the  fiEtct  of  His  Messiahshipto  1 
world  at  large,  He  began  to  reveal  to  them  straoge  s 
mournful  tidings  respecting  Himsel£  The  Son  qfMi 
He  declared,  must  go  up  to  Jerumtem,^  and  there  wi 
many  things  from,  the  elders,  chief  priests,  and  icril 
and  be  put  to  death,  and  after  three  days  rise  aga 
This  was  the  first  announcement,  clear,  distinct,  | 
emptory  of  what  lay  before  Him  (Mk.  viii.  32),  reveal 
not  only  that  He  should  suffer,  but  the  agents  in  ] 
sufferingiB,  the  form  they  would  take,  the  place  where 
would  undergo  them,  and  their  issue,  a  mysterious 
surrection  after  three  days*  To  the  Apostles  the 
nouncement  sounded  utterly  strange  and  inconceiva) 
The  selfsame  Peter,  who,  a  moment  before,  had  v 
nessed  so  noble  and  outspoken  a  confession  to  his  Loi 
Divinity,  was  utterly  unable  even  to  endure  the  thoui 
of  His  suffifering.  ThaVhe  far  from  Thee,  Lord,  was 
indignant  reply.  But  with  a  solemn  rebuke  theH 
One  checked  his  untimely  expostulations,  which 
Toured  of  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  of  h 
obedience  to  a  heavenly  Father's  will.  Nay  more,  a 
to  seal  the  words  He  had  uttered  in  the  presence 
many  witnesses.  He  called  to  Him  some  of  the  peo 
that  were  standing  near  (Mk.  viii^  34),  and  in  tli 
hearing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Apostles,  bade  any  1 
would  come  after  Him,  take  up  his  Cross  and  foB 
Him,  for  through  the  gate  of  suffering  lay  the  road 
Glory,  not  only  for  Himself,  but  for  all  His  follow 
(Mtt.  xvi.  24 ;  Mk.  viii.  34 ;  Lk.  ix.  23). 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

BB  TRANSFIGURATION— THE  LUNATIC  GUILD. 

A.  D.  29. 

k  FTEB  the  anDOuncement  we  have  just  considered, 
«•  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  as  addressed  to  His  dis- 
ties  assumed  a  new  character.  The  mysterious  close 
His  life  had  been  already^  more  than  once  hinted  at 
figures  or  parables,  but  now  He  began  gradually,  as 
ly  were  able  to  bear  it,  to  speak  clearly  and  openly 
His  death  and  rejection  by  the  Jews.  Bo  far  from 
ablishing  any  earthly  kingdom  such  as  they  expected, 
which  they  might  occupy  distinguished  places.  He 
loeeded  from  this  time  to  intimate  in  precise  and 
tinct  language  how  very  4i£ferent  was  the  end  that 
kUy  awaited  Him. 

To  the  Apostles,  who  indulged  to  the  close  in  dreams 
I  reign  like  that  of  earthly  kings,  these  intimations  of 
or  Master  sounded  strange  and  unaccountable.  To 
)er,  therefore,  their  wounded  spirits,  to  enable  them 
some  measure  to  comprehend  the  supernatural  cha- 
ster of  His  kingdom,  the  Holy  One  was  pleased  to 
nre  them  that  there  were  some  standing  there,  who 

^  Already  by  His  very  name  the  deepest  purport  of  His 
irioii  had  been  declared  to  be  the  delivery  of  His  people 
m  their  sin  (Mtt.  i.  2 1) ;  already  the  aged  Symeon  had  fore- 
D  heart-piercing  anguish  in  store  for  His  mother  (Lk.  ii. 
;  already  the  Baptist  had  twice  pointed  Him  out  as  the 
mb  of  God  destined  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (Jn.  i. 
;  already  at  the  first  Passover  He  had  spoken  to  the 
re  of  a  Temple  to  be  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  three  days 
.  ii.  19) ;  and  to  Nicodemus  of  a  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of 
n  even  as  Moses  had  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness 
.  iii  11 — 16);  already  at  the  second  Passover  He  had 
lared  that  He  was  about  to  give  His  flesh  for  the  life  of 
world,  that  His  flesh  was  meat  indeed,  and  His  blood 
ik  indeed  (Jn.  yi.  ^7 — ^5/^. 
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should  not  taste  cf  death  till  they  had  seen^  in  q^  of 
the  sad  announcement  He  had  just  made,  the  Son  (f 
Man  coming  in  His  kingdom  (Mtt.  xvi.  28 ;  comp.  1& 
ix.  I  ;  Lk.  ix.  27). 

Accordingly  six  days  afterwards,  with  three  of  tbe 
most  privileged  of  their  number,  who  had  alieady  m 
the  chamber  of  Jairus  witnessed  their  Master's  power 
oyer  death^,  He  retired  to  one  of  the  numerous  moun- 
tain-ranges in  the  neighbourhood,  not  improbably  one  of 
the  summits  of  Hermon*.  From  St  Luke's  intimatUB 
that  one  object  of  His  own  withdrawal  was  that  Eb 
might  engage  in  solitary  prayer  (Lk.  ix.  28),  and  tint 
the  three  Apostles  were  wearied  and  oppressed  by 
sleep  (Lk.  ix.  32),  we  infer  that  evening  was  the  time  d 
this  retirement  of  the  Holy  One,  the  dose,  it  may  be,  of 
a  long  day  spent  in  going  about  doing  good.  Whi^ 
then,  they  slept  and  He  continued  engaged  in  prayer» 
a  marvellous  change  came  over  His  person  (Lk.  ix.  29)1 
His  raiment  suddenly  became  shining,  exceeding  wkSH  I 
a^  snow,  the  fashion  also  of  His  countenance  was  altered, 
and  shone  like  the  sun  (Mtt  xvii.  2 ;  Mk.  ix.  3 ;  Lk.  it 

29)- 

Roused  at  length  by  the  supernatural  brightneM  { 

around  them,  the  Chosen  Three  awoke  ^,  and  shaking  of ' 

their  slumbers,  perceived  not  only  the  mysterious  change 

that  had  come  over  their  Master,  but  also  that  He  wtf 

no  longer  alone !    He  was  accompanied  by  two  men,  ii 

whom  they  were  enabled  to  recognise  no  others  than  tJM 

great  pillars  and  representatives  of  the  Old  Testameat 

*  See  above,  p.  201. 

*  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  399  ;  Lightfoot  on  Mk.  ix.  2, 

^  It  is  clear  that  the  occurrence  was  no  waking  vision  tf 
"dream."  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  had  J«# 
weighed  by  sleep  (170-01'  pe^aprifi^voi  vvpcfi),  but  they  thorongUi 
rotised  themaekes  (diay priyop'i^<ravT€s  5^),  and  saw  HiB  gloit 
and  the  two  men  standing  with  Him.  Lk.  ix.  32,  See  iSioA 
in  loc. 
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ion,  Moses  and  Elias.    Nor  did  they  only  see 
ififignred  Lord  attended  by  these  strange  yisii- 

the  world  of  spirits,  but  they  were  privileged 
ar  the  subject  of  their  mutual  converse.     They 

or  described^,  tJie  decease  He  teas  about  to 
9h  at  Jerusalem  (Lk.  ix.  31). 
the  ardent,  impulsive  Peter  it  was  the  scene 
I  not  the  topic  of  mysterious  converse  he  over- 
at  made  the  most  impressioa  To  him  it  seemed 
1  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  indeed  *'  revealed 
"  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  would 
le  three  tabernacles,  one  for  his  Lord,  one  for 
id  one  for  Elias,  in  order  that  from  thence  the 
le  kingdom  might  be  promulgated,  and  all  men 
jognise  the  true  Messiah  attended  by  the  Pillars 
d  Economy.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  While  he 
speaking  there  came  a  cloud  overshadowing 
i  out  of  it  there  came  a  Voice,  saying.  This  is 
ved  Son,  hear  ye  Him.  And  then  all  was  over, 
le  Apostles  lay  panic-stricken  on  their  faces, 
ster  once  more  joined  them,  and  bade  them 
not  le  afraid,  and,  as  they  descended  from  the 
le  charged  them  to  reveal  to  no  man  what  they 
,  till  (again  the  mysterious  words  recurred)  He 
ave  risen  from  th^e  dead  (Mtt.  xvii  9 ;  Mk.  ix.  9). 
ning  the  rest  of  their  fellow- Apostles,  the  Chosen 
md  them  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd,  amongst 
ere  certain  of  the  Lord's  old  adversaries,  the 
not  unwilling  witnesses  of  a  defeat  which  His 

7W  tV  ^k^^ov  airrovy  Lk.  ix.  31.  "An  unusual 
ion  of  X^etv,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "though  it 
;ain  in  Rom.  iv.  6,  and  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
Q  the  sense  of  recounting,  relating  the  details  of,  de- 
Westcott's  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
For  the  word  "E^oSos  here  used  compare  Wiadom 
Pet.  i.  5. 
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disciples  had  sustained.  During  their  Master's  absene 
a  man  had  besought  their  aid  in  behalf  of  his  son,  vb 
was  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  of  peculiar  maligm^ 
But  he  had  besought  then*  aid  in  vain.  The  Nine  hi 
been  unable  to  expel  the  demon,  and  the  Scribes,  maldi 
the  most  of  their  discomfiture,  were  eagerly  diqmtb 
with  them  (Mk.  ix.  14)  and  doubtless  '' arguing  from  ib 
impotence  of  the  servants  to  the  impotence  of  the  Mm 
terV'  when  He  suddenly  appeared,  .bearing,  it  wod 
seem,  on  His  face  and  person  traces  of  the  celestial  f^ 
of  the  past  night.  Qreatly  amazed  (Mk.  ix.  15),  at  Q 
appearance,  the  multitude  no  sooner  saw  Him,  tin 
they  ran  to  Him  and  saluted  Him  (Mk.  ix.  15),  audi 
He  was  asking  of  the  Scribes  the  reason  of  their  di^ 
with  His  disciples,  the  father  drew  near,  related  wb 
had  occurred,  and  the  terrible  condition  of  his  only  sa 
(Lk.  ix.  38).  Possessed  he  had  been  for  a  long  tin 
with  a  dumb  spirit  (M^  ix.  17),  but  at  times  it  seixei 
him  with  such  violence,  that  he  foamM  and  gntubsi 
with  his  teeth  (Mk.  ix.  18),  or  was  driven  with  alma 
irresistible  impulse  into  the  water  and  into  the  fir 
(Mtt.  xvii.  15). 

With  a  sad  rebuke  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  geneit 
tion  in  which  He  lived,  the  Lord  commanded  the  boyii 
be  brought  into  His  presence.  He  was  brought^  but  M 
sooner  did  he  see  the  Saviour  (Mk.  ix.  20),  than  he  mi 
seized  with  one  of  those  sudden  paroxysms,  which  th 
father  had  described,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  1m 
wallowed  foaming  at  the  mouth  (Mk.  ix.  20).  On  bo 
holding  the  miserable  sufferer,  the  Lord  enquired  of  lii 
father  how  long  he  had  been  in  this  case.  To  this  tin 
other  replied  that  it  dated  from  his  childhood  (Mk.  is 
21),  and  described  the  terrible  nature  of  the  fits  wfak) 
came  upon  him,  ending  with  a  touching  request^  thati 

^  Trench,  Miracle*,  p.  361, 
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I  do  anything,  He  would  haye  compassion  <m 
L  help  him.  All  things  are  possibley  said  the 
e,  to  hink  that  believeth.  Lordj  I  believe,  re- 
)  agonixed  father,  help  Thou  mine  unbeli^ 
23,  24),  and  his  faith,  though  but  a  littie  spark, 
jdod.  Addressing  the  demon  in  words  of  so- 
I  conscious  authority  the  Holy  One  commanded 
aye  the  child  and  enter  him  no  more  (Mk.  iz. 
the  foul  spirit,  unable  to  resist  the  word  of 
btering  a  piercing  cry  and  rending  the  sufferer 
last  couYulsiye  paroxysm  (Mk.  ix.  26),  left  him 
the  ground,  to  all  appearance  dead.  But  his 
Healer  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  inyigorated 
touch,  he  rose  up,  and  was  restored  to  his  re- 
itber  (Lk.  ix.  42). 

CHAPTER  Y. 

COIN  IN  THE  FISH'S  MOUTH— TOUR 
THROUGH  SAMARIA. 

A.  D.  29. 

^  the  incidents  just  related,  the  Redeemer 
>ears  to  haye  again  turned  His  steps  southward 
the  northern  parts  of  Galilee  and  in  the  direc- 
Oi^maum  (Mtt  xyii.  22;  Mk.  ix.  30).  This 
Se  wished  should  be  as  priyate  as  possible  (Mk. 
ndisturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  large  crowds 
dlygathered  about  Him.  For  now  that  He  had 
y  and  unresenredly  spoken  to  His  Apostles  of 
caching  death  and  resurrection,  He  desired  that 
18  words  should  sink  deep  into  their  ears  (Lk. 
.nd  that  they  should  be  more  fully  instructed 
ig  their  reality  and  certamty.  Once  more, 
),  He  began  to  tell  them  of  His  coming  xe^ee- 
he  YvAora  oftho  nation,  of  His  death,  and  xesux- 

15 
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rection.  But  His  words  took  no  root  in  the 
His  hearers.  His  '^  thoughts  were  not  their  thoa^' 
nor  His  ''ways  their  ways ;"  they  could  not  undentarf 
that  whereof  He  spake,  or  how  One,  whom  they  bdien^ 
to  be  the  Messiah,  could  be  called  upon  to  sufo, 
were  afraid  to  ask  Him  personally  what  He  meant  i 
ix.  32 ;  Lk.  ix.  45). 

On  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  the  oollectianofi 
half-shekeF  due  from  every  male  Israelite,  who 
attained  the  age  of  20  years,  for  the  serrioe  of 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  was  going  on.   ApproachiBgl 
Apostle  Peter,  the  collectors  enquired  whether  his  \ 
ter  did  not  pay  this  sum  (Mtt.  xvii.  24X  to  wMA' 
replied  in  the  affirmative.    Shortly  afterwards  on : 
ing  the  house  whore  they  were  about  to  lodge  (1 
xvii.  25),  the  Lord,  aware  of  the  incident,  enquired  of  1 
Apostle  whether  earthly  monarchs  levied  custom 
tribute  ^  of  their  own  children  or  of  strangers.   Of\ 
ger9,  was  the  instant  reply.    Then^  said  the  Hdy ' 
alluding  to  His  own  relation  to  His  heavenly  Fathor,* 
tJte  children  free,  and  He  as  the  Son  of  God  was 
from  a  payment  which  went  to  the  support  of 
Father's  house.    Lest,  however,  it  should  be  said 
He  and  His  Apostles  despised  the  Temple,  and  so; 
should  be  offended.  He  bade  him  go  down  to  the 
cast  in  a  hook,  and  take  the  first  fish  that  came' 
assuring  him  that,  when  he  had  opened  its  moutii^ 

^  The  JHdrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  exactly  the 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  11 — 16,  due  for  the  current  e 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of  the  Temple.    The  1 
half-shekels,  and  quarter-shekels,  which  the  Jews  were 
mitted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  coin  (see  above,  pp>j 
56),  becoming  scarce,  and  not  being  coined  any  more,  ''it' 
came  the  custom  to  estimate  the  Temple-dues  as  two  dracl 
(the  diSpaxfJ^ov  here  required),"  Trench,  Miracles^  p.  373. 

^  £^^0-05= the  capitation-tax;  t^Xi;= customs  or  toDi 
goods,  Trench,  Mirackiy  p.  ^Uo. 
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id  sufficient^  to  pay  both  for  the  Apostle  ahd 
jr  (Mtt.  xvii.  27). 

ite  of  His  repeated  intimatioiis  respecting  His 
ing  snffa*iiig8,  the  thoughts  oi  the  Apostles  were 
ing  on  the  high  places  they  bdieved  in  store 
in  their  Master's  kingdom,  and  the  late  selection 
»f  their  number  to  behold  the  glory  of  His  trans- 
k,  added  to  the  prominence  of  l^mon  in  the  mi- 
paym^it  of  the  tribute-money,  excited  then: 
lad  carnal  aspirations*  While  their  Master  was 
ating  the  cross,  their  imaginations  were  appor- 
rowns>  and  the  question  which  was  the  greatest 
them  excited  much  discussion  (Mk.  ix.  33  ;  Lk. 
f).  Knowing  their  thoughts  He  replied  to  then- 
respecting  the  disputed  point  (Mtt.  xviii.  i)  by 
Qg  symbolical  action.  Taking  a  littie  child  in 
\  (Mk.  ix.  36)  He  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
(Mk.  ix.  35)  declared  that  unless  they  laid  aside 
thoughts  of  dignity  and  place  and  power,  and 
ike  littie  children  (Mtt.  xviii.  3),  they  could  not 
mter  into  His  Kingdom  at  all ;  for  in  that  King> 
¥as  greatest  who  could  humble  himself  like  the 
Id  before  them,  and  whoso  received  even  one 
iO  child  in  His  Name,  received  Him. 
3  last  words  reminded  the  Apostle  John  of  a 
ch  he  now  confessed.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
of  the  Apostles  had  seen  a  man  trying  to  cast 
>ns  by  pronouncing  over  the  possessed  the  name 
{C(Hnp.  Acts  xix.  13),  and  they  had  forbidden 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  one  of  their  Master^s 
followers  (Mk.  ix.  38 ;  Lk.  ix.  49).  On  being  in- 
of  this,  the  Holy  One  gently  rebuked  the  spirit 

I  coin  he  was  told  he  would  find  in  the  fish's  mouth 
rfer  (ffTar-ip,  |Jatt.  xvii.  '2  7)  =  a  whole  shekel,  which 
1  to  about  3  shillings  and  3  penoe,  or  jvist  t^iet  ttvuax 

U-2i 
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which  had  prompted  the  Apostle  thus  to  act  Fo  iM 
He  declared,  who  cotdd  work  a  miracle  in  Hi»  Mi 
could  lightly  speak  evil qf  Him;  he  that  teas  not  offsk 
them  was  for  them;  and  even  a  cup  cfcotd  water  fk 
to  a  disciple  in  His  name  should  not  lose  its  reward(i 
ix.  41).  Having  thus  nrged  np<m  them  the  duty  of  M 
like  humility^  He  proceeded  to  enforce  that  oivnuM 
offences (Mtt  xyiii.  10), andof  cnltivatiogaspiritoflll 
towards  their  Lord's  little  ones.  Then  by  the  Palril 
of  the  liost  Sheep  He  taught  them  the  joy  tiiat  p6mi 
heaven  at  the  repentance  of  a  single  sinner  (Mtt  jn 
10,  &c.;  Lk.  XV.  3 — 7),  and  by  that  of  the  D^ft^orfll 
owed  ten  thousand  talents  (Mtt  xviiL  23 — ^35),  how 
were  bomid  to  forgive  every  one  his  brother  their 
passes. 

While  the  Aposties  were  being  thus  gradually 
ed  for  the  reception  of  other  ideas  than  those  of 
glory,  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  their  Mi 
Kingdom,  the  season  for  the  celebration  of  the  fM 
Tabernacles  drew  near  (Jn.  vii.  2).  The  haiTest 
over,  and  the  grapes  trodden  in  the  winepress,  n 
caravans  of  Jewish  pilgrims  would  be  gatJiering 
gether  to  go  up  to  the  Holy  City  and  keep  the  F( 
At  this  juncture,  then,  the  Lord's  brethren^  (Jn.  nl 
who,  though  they  did  not  believe  in  His  Divinity 
vii.  5),  were  yet  not  above  cherishing  feelings  of  ,  , 
and  exultation  at  the  mighty  works  which  He  wroi^p 
bade  Him  leave  Galilee,  and  display  proofs  of  fl 
wonder-working  power,  no  longer  in  obscure  nortfari 
towns,  but  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  itself  (Jn.  vii.  3^ 

^  From  Mtt.  xiii.  56  we  learn  that  their  names  wtf 

JameSf  Joses,  Jvdas,  and  Simon.     By  some  they  are  regard 

as  the  actual  brethren  of  our  Lord ;   by  othOTs  as  bis  fin 

coubIdb,  being  the  sons  of  Alpheeus  or  OlojMUi  and  Maiy  ^ 

■aiBter  of  the  Virgin. 

*  Ellicott,  ^46  n. 
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He  intended  to  keep  the  feast,  the  Redeemer 

0  up  to  it  for  such  a  manifestation  of  Himself 
d  as  they  desired  (Jn.  vii.  4).  His  Hour,  the 
k  very  different  exaltation,  was  not  yei;  com^ 

nor  for  the  present  could  He  take  part  in 
mities.    They  accordingly  went  their  way  to 

and  on  their  departure,  amidst  no  open, 

ocession  of  a  mere  wonder-worker,  but  pri- 

unobtrusively  as  became  a  lowly  Redeemer 

I,  accompanied  by  His  Apostles,  He  set  His 

ip  to  the  Holy  City  (Lk.  ix.  51). 

of  taking  the  longer  and  more  frequented 
igh  Persea,  for  the  sake,  probably,^  of  greater 
he  Saviour  chose  that  through  Samaria  (Lk. 

1  sent  messengers  before  Him  to  prepare  for 
^  Entering  a  certain  village  of  the  Samari- 
postles  sought  to  do  as  He  had  bidden  them, 
arlish  inhabitants,  perceiving  the  reason  why 
ising  "through  their  land,  usually  so  studiously 
fused  to  receive  Him^  (Lk.  ix.  53).  Indignant 
iff,  the  impetuous  "  Sons  of  Thunder/'  James 
virould  have  had  their  Master  act  in  the  spirit 
and  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  inhps- 
I  churlish  villagers.  But  the  Holy  One  re- 
r  intemperate  zeal,  and  the  forgetfulness  they 
the  true  spirit  that  became  them  as  His  fol- 
.  sought  shelter  in  another  village  (Lk.  ix.  56). 

>tt,  249. 

UoM-Book  of  Old  Testament  History,  p.  403. 
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THE  FEAST  OP  TABERNACLES^ffOSTILITY  W 

THE  SANHEDRIN.  i 
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n 

ME  AN  WHILE  the  excit^meut  a^t  Jerusalem 
ing  the  Saviour  was  v^ry  great.    The  FestiTiJi : 
Passover  and  Pentecost  had  alike  passed  away,  and! 
had  not  assumed  publicly  th^  title  or  functions  of  the  ] 
siah.    The  question  whether  He  would  present 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  eagerly  discussed  (J 
vii.  ii),  and  niany  were  the  opii^ons  advanced 
ceming  Him ;  some  afl^rming  Him  to  be  a  good  wBl 
others,  a  deceiver  qfthe  people;  while  fear  of  the 
powers  in  the  city  prevented  any  opei^  declaratioi 
His  favour  (Jn,  vii.  12). 

When,  however,  the  Feast  had  reached  its 
He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Temple,  and  begu 
teach  openly  in  its  crowded  courts.    Such  a  st^  fit^ 
time  when  the  Sanhedrin  had  pronounced  Him  gmltf) 
a  capital  offence^,  when  they  were  even  seeking  to  1 
Him  (Jn.  vii.  25),  excited  the  greatest  astonisl 
That  One,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  1 
of  the  recognised  and  celebrated  teachers  (Jn.  viL  ij 
should  venture  thus  openly  to  instruct  the  people, 
claim  for  His  doctrines  a  mysterious  and  exalted 
(Jn.  vii.  16, 17),  should  justify  His  violation  of  the  Sab*' 

^  Comp.  Jn.  V.  16 — 1%,  wi^%fefeiX«i^^'^.\*W 
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is  works  of  mercy  (Jn.yii.  21), — this,  added  to 
aon  and  inactivity  of  the  ruling  powers  ^  caused 
plexity.  While,  therefore,  some  could  not 
His  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  Messiah  with 
mown  Galiloean  origin,  and  the  imcertainty 
;  popularly  ascribed  to  the  quarter  whence  the 
"as  to  come  (Jn.  yii.  27),  many  could  not  resist 
ission  His  wondrous  works  made  upon  their 
d  refused  to  believe  that  the  long-expected 
would  perform  any  greater  miracles  thaa 
'  now  witnessed  (Jn.  vii.  31). 
murmurs  of  the  multitude  at  length  reached 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  they  resolved  to  take 
securing  His  person  (Jn.  vii  32).  For  this 
hey  sent  their  officers  to  seize  Him  on  the 
[rable  opportunity.  But  their  hostility,  though 
ly  avowed,  did  not  stay  the  Lord  from  coAti- 
teaching ;  He  knew  He  was  to  be  but.  a  little 
l^er  with  the  multitude,  who  listened  to^  Him 
fore  He  returned  to  Him  that  had  s^t  Him, 
or  the  first  time  publicly,  though  darkly,  hinted 
)edy  removal  (Jn.  vii.  33-^36),  and  on  the  last» 
day  qf  the  Feast  (Jn.  vii  37),  taking  up  His 
om  the  water  brought  in  a  golden  vessel  from 
•f  Siloam  and  poured  before  the  Brazen  Altar^, 
with  peculiar  appropriateness  on.  th€  living 
the  Spirit,  which  should  flow  forth  when  H9 
led  (Jn.  vii.  39). 

oldness,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  His  words, 
I  still  greater  influence  on  ^e  multitudes, 
lared  He  must  be  the  Prophet  (Jn.  vii  40) ; 
it  He  was  the  Messiah  (Jn.vii4i);  others 
e  thought  so  too  had  He  not  risen  out  of  Oa- 


n^XL,  I.  944. 

Clait'J^ooJt  ofO,T.  MiMory,  p.  154,  and  note. 
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lilee  instead  of  Bethlehem  of  Jadaea,  as  Prophecy  hai 
indicated  (Ju.  yii.  42 ;  Mic.  t.  2),  while  a  fourth  bo 
clearly  a  smaller  party,  wished  to  apprdieiid  Him,  bo 
dared  not  from  fear  of  the  people. 

Accordingly  the  Sanhedrin  met  a  second  time,  nd 
the  officers  they  had  deputed  to  effect  His  apprebeiuia 
appeared  before  them  (Jn.  viL  45 ),  and  in  reply  to  tte 
enqniry  why  they  had  not  brought  Him,  declared  it  iM 
impossible — never  man  spake  like  ^ttm— and  theyftlt 
powerless  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  Such  an  afOfri 
was  received  with  undisguised  contempt  ( Jn.  yii  47,  il^ 
but  the  Sanhedrin  found  that  the  influence  of  the  myS' 
terious  Teacher  had  penetrated  within  their  01m  coonoft 
While  they  were,  apparently,  proceeding  to  discuss  MM 
plan  for  His  condemnation,  Nicodemus  interposed  irift 
the  enquiry  whether  the  Law  did  not  demand  an  cpti 
examination  of  a  man's  claims  before  they  pronounoBi 
judgment  ?  This  candid  and  generous  suggestion  dret 
down  upon  the  speaker  the  uttermost  derision.  H0 
was  asked  whether  he  too  was  from  Galilee,  and  hiddci 
to  search  and  see  whether  any  prophet  had  risen  outflf 
that  despised  half-heathen  region  M    (Jn.  viL  52). 

On  the  following  day  the  Pharisees,  finding  opfli 
hostility  ineffectual,  made  a  crafty  and  insidious  eM 
to  undermine  the  gr9wing  popularity  of  the  SaviooK 
When  He  returned  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jn.  viii  ^ 
and  reappeared  in  the  Temple  surrounded  by  the  isA 
titude,  they  brought  to  Him  a  woman  who  had  bMi 
taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  placing  her  in  tbe 
midst  requested  His  decision  respecting  her.    The  Law 

^  ''This  was  not  historically  true;  for  two  prophets  it 
least  had  arisen  from  Galilee :  Jonah  of  Gath-hepher,  and  tin 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  Elijah  of  Thisbe ;  and  perhaps  slM 
Nahum  and  Hosea.  Their  contempt  for  Galilee  -made  th^ 
Jose  flight  of  historical  accuracy."    Alford  in  loc, 

^  Milman,  Hiat  <^  C7iristiamt)|,i«i\6. 
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sertainly  denounced  death  as  the  penalty  of  her 
T.  XX.  lo),  but)  owing  to  the  corrupt  morals  of 

such  a  sin  seldom  incurred  any  other  penalty 
rce.  If,  then,  He  decided  ybr  the  punishment 
3e  would,  they  expected,  lose  ground  with  the 

rigidly  adhering  to  an  enactment  which  they 
6  were  wont  to  mitigate^;  if,  on  the  other 
\  pronounced  her  acquittal,  they  could  de- 
[im  as  One  who  set  at  nought  the  Law  of 
id  lowered  its  time-honoured  authority  (Jn. 

,  however,  they  were  eagerly  claiming  His 
the  Holy  One,  as  if  indifferent  to  their  request, 
i  seated  (Jn.  viii.  2),  and  stooping  down  ap- 
be  tracing  characters  with  His  fingers  in  the 
I  length  He  looked  up  (Jn.  viii  7),  and  said, 
9  without  sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  cctst 
her,  and  then  agam  bending  downwards  re-. 
e  writing  on  the  floor.  Such  was  the  solem- 
is  words,  and  such  the  authority  with  which 
aled  to  the  consciences  of  all  present,  that  they 
b  persist  in  advancing  their  charge,  and  stole 
y  one.  When,  therefore,  He  looked  up  again, 
Himself  alone  with  the  woman,  and  enquired 
none  was  present  to  convict  her.  To  this  she 
To  man,  Lord,  and  He,  declining  to  assume  the 
of  the  judge,  .or  to  pronounce  her  condemna*- 
5  her  go  and  sin  no  more  (Jn.  viii  1 1). 

1  Milman,  i.  2  46. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OPENING  OP  THE  EYES  OP  ONE 
BORN  BLIND. 

A.  D.  29. 

A  FTER  this  signal  discomfiture  of  His  enemies^  ti 
-J^  Redeemer  would  seem  to  have  beeii  permitted  i 
resume  His  discourses  to  the  people  in  one  of  the  teap 
corridors,  known  as  the  Treasury,  where  stood  thai 
merous  treasure-chests^  to  receive  the  oontrilmtiaBi 
the  worshippers  ( Jn.  viiL  20).  Resuming,  then,  His  teM 
ing  on  the  first  Sabbath,  probably,  after  the  late  festni 
He  reiterated  with  increasing  boldness  and  authoii 
His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  drew  attention  tot 
testimonies  whereby  they  had  been  confirmed  (Ja.ii 
12,  2o).  Again,  too.  He  hinted  at  His  approM^ 
r^uoval,  and  declared  with  unruffled  comi>osure  th 
when  He  should  have  been  lifted  up  upon  ^e  Cm 
then  men  would  truly  know  who  He  was,  and  recogii 
the  authority  with  which  He  spa^e  (Jn.  viii.  28,  29). 

The  effegt  of  these  soleno^  declarations  was  flp 
apparent,  and  many  hdieved  07^  Him  (jn.  viii  } 
But  His  advice  to  those,  who  thus  professed  their  bdi 
in  Him,  to  abide  in  His  wordy  and  His  assurance  A 
thus  they  would  know  the  tryjdhy^  and  the  truth  «0M 
make  them  free  (Jn.  viii.  32,  33),  expited  much  diw 
sion  amongst  the  Jews.  How  could  they,  the  desceii 
ants  of  Abraham,  w|)0  had  never  been  slaves  to  any  a 
be  made  free  ?  Though,  as  the  Roman  garrison,  in  i 
tower  of  Antonia  all  too  plainly  attested,  they  were  1 
tionally  in  a  condition  of  vassalage  to  a  foreign  po^ 
they  protested  against  the  idea  of  their  being  in  a  sti 

^  Lightfoot  (WkB.  I.  3«5)  saya  they  were  13  in  Bmrf 
and  stood  in  the  Coxttt  ol  XYi&N^oTCk&Ti. 
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lage,  and  ui^ed  their  descent  from  the  great 
h  Abraham.  The  children  of  Abraham,  the 
le  replied,  they  were  not,  for  they  were  seeking 
lim,  Whose  day  Abrctham  had  desired  to  Bee, 
I  rejoiced  to  behold.  This  assertion  roused  the 
ftiry  of  their  wrath ;  they  heaped  npon  Him  the 
tter  taunts,  declared  Him  a  Samaritan,  and  pos- 
vith  a  demon,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  stones 
x)ut  ready  for  some  repair  of  the  temple,  were 
point  of  inflicting  upon  Him  the  punishment  of  a 
mer,  when  He  passed  through  the  midst  of 
ind  withdrew  beyond  the  present  reach  of  their 
( Jn.  viii.  33-^59). 

Sabbath,  however,  was  not  to  close  without 
'  manifestation  of  His  divine  and  merciful  power 
the  midst  of  those  who  sought  His  life.  As  He 
by,  accompanied  by  His  disciples,  he  encountered 
who,  it  was  well  known,  had  been  blind  from  his 
fn.  ix.  i).  His  sad  affliction  suggested  to  the 
)s  the  enquiry  whether  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  or  to  those  of  his  parents ;  to  which  thei 
eplied  that  it  was  due  to  neither  of  the  causes 
iggested ;  that  his  privations  were  intended  to 
re  higher  objects  of  God's  love ;  and  making  clay 
le  moisture  from  His  mouth,  He  anointed  the 
r's  eyes,  and  sent  him  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
tie  injunction  to  wash  therein.  The  man  went, 
burned  perfectly  restored  to  sight  (Ju.  ix.  7). 
ib  a  recovery  of  such  a  man,  in  such  a  manner, 
i  no  small  stir  amongst  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
md  some  actually  doubted  whether  he  could  be 
me  as  the  man  they  had  so  long  remembered 
in  pitiable  plight  at  the  comer  of  the  street  and 
g  alms  of  every  passer  by.  He,  however,  per- 
Jiat  he  was  really  the  same,  and  related  m  &Vm^\^ 
iiless  language  the  particulars  of  hia  cure. 
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A  miracle  like  this  could  not  fail  to  arouse  mvdi 
attrition,  and  the  Sanhedrin  determined,  if  possiUe^ 
to  invalidate  its  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  summoi- 
ing  the  man  before  them,  b^;an  to  investigate  the  eov 
cumstances  of  the  cure.  Their  questions  he  answered 
with  the  same  simplicity  as  those  of  his  kinsfolk — ^where- 
as he  was  blind,  now  through  the  power  of  One^  iriM 
had  put  clay  upon  his  eyes,  he  saw.  But  it  was  i 
Sabbath-day  when  the  cure  had  been  effected,  and  boom 
of  the  council  wished  to  decide  at  once  that  ooe^ 
who  had  flagrantly  violated  the  law,  could  not  be  iflt- 
ing  under  the  sanction  of  God  (Jn.  ix.  i6).  Othen^ 
however,  were  too  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  miracle,  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  off-hand  dedau^ 
and  there  was  a  division  in  the  council  (Jn.  ix.  16). 

The  man  himself,  therefore,  was  again  examined, 
but  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  information  he  hid 
already  given,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  hi 
Healer  mtlst  be  a  Prophet  (Jn.  ix.  17).  Hoping  neit 
in  some  way  to  throw  discredit  on  the  reality  of  hii 
malady  and  its  cure,  they  sent  for  his  parents,  who 
allowed  that  he  was  their  soli,  and  that  he  had  bees 
bom  blind,  but,  fearful  of  the  terrible  sentence  of  ex- 
communiottion,  with  which  the  Council  had  threii- 
ened  all  l^e  followers  of  Jesus,  referred  the  judges  to 
their  son  for  any  further  information  they  might  re- 
quire. 

Turning  therefore,  once  more,  to  the  healed  maO} 
they  bade  him  give  praise  for  the  blessing  he  had  re- 
ceived to  God  alone  (Jn.  ix.  24),  and  take  no  thoogtt 
about  JeSus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  authoritatively 
pronounced  to  be  a  sinner.  But  their  dicta  had  no 
effect  upon  his  resolute  and  honest  temper;  whether 
his  Healer  was  a  sinner  or  not  he  would  not  discosi 
before  such  an  assembly ;  of  the  reality  of  his  cure  be 
was  certain^  and  that  was  enou^iox  Vanivit  was  useless 
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to  qaestioii  Idm  fiirther,  unless,  perchance,  they  desired 
to  become  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

This  opened  a  door  for  the  more  violent  party  in 
tlie  ooimctt.  They  began  to  revile  the  man,  and  to  de- 
eiare  their  conviction  that  he  was  a  secret  adherent 
of  Jesus,  while  they  were  the  followers  of  Moses.  God 
liad  spoken  to  that  great  Lawgiver,  but  of  the  origin 
if  Jesus  they  avowed  themselves  utterly  ignorant, 
f  ith  increasing  boldness  the  man  commented  on  the 
tttraordinary  fact  that  One,  of  whose  origin  such  a 
fltmed  body  was  in  such  complete  ignorance,  could 
Mrform  so  great  a  miracle,  utterly  unheard  of  before, 
nd  inexplicable  save  on  the  supposition  of  Divine 
power  (Jn.  ix.  33).  This  outspoken  language  excited 
he  utmost  indignation,  and  after  taunting  the  poor 
Ban  with  his  blindness  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and 
fhich  marked  him  out  as  accursed  of  God,  the  Coundl 
iroceeded  to  pass  upon  him  the  terrible  sentence  of  ex- 
ommunication  ( Jn.  ix.  34). 

Informed  of  the  step  they  had  taken,  the  Lord 
oaght  out  the  late  recipient  of  His  bounty,  and  en- 
idred  whether  he  believed  on  the  Son  of  God?  To 
Us  question  the  other  replied,  Who  is  He,  Lord,  that 
'  may  believe  on  Him  ?  (Jn.  ix.  35,  36) ;  /  that  speah 
mto  thee,  rejoined  the  Holy  One,  am  He,  and  accepted 
is  act  of  instant  adoration  and  avowal  of  belief  (Jn. 

But  the  present  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  to  be  marked 
7  yet  another  protest  against  the  assumptions  and 
rrors  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  city.  The  Holy  One 
flfarmed  that  they  were  gvLiliy  of  misleading  the  people; 
hat,  whereas  they  pretended  to  see,  they  saw  not ;  that 
bej  were  hireling  shepherds,  caring  not  for  the  lives 
nd  souls  of  the  people;  that  He,  and  He  alone,  was  the 
me,  the  genuine  Shepherd,  the  purport  of  whose  com- 
Dg  into  the  world  was  to  lay  down  Hi%  life  for  tKe 
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sheep  (Jn.  x.  i— 17).  With  this  sublime  disconne  xc 
specting  the  Good  Shepherd^  the  occurrences  of  flu 
Tisit  to  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  come  to  a  dose.  0 
no  oocasion  does  such  an  effect  appear  to  have  bee 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  are  told  indoe 
of  few  works  of  mercy  and  redeeming  power;  but  tl 
gracious  words  that  fell  from  His  lips  ^pear  to  hfti 
sufficed  to  produce  a  great  influence  on  many  aa 
diverse  classes.  *^The  mixed  multitude,  the  dweflfl 
at  Jerusalem  (Jn.  yii.  25),  the  officials  of  the  Tempi 
( Jn.  viL  46),  and  to  some  extent  even  the  hostile  Jein 
party  ( Jn.  yiii.  30),  bore  witness  to  the  more  than  mort 
power  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^" 

CHAPTER  III. 

MISSION  OP  TEE  SEVENTY- DISCOURSE;^  ANl 

MIRACLES, 

A.  D.  29. 

FROM  this  point  the  exact  movements  of  our  bless( 
Lord  are  enwrapped  in  some  obscurity,  and  tl 
region  whither  he  now  retired  is  a  matter  of  conjectaz 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  He  did  not  lev 
Judaea,  but  continued  His  ministrations  within  its  fitx 
tier,  and  about  this  period  sent  forth  the  Seventy  Di 
ciples^  (Lk.  x.  1—6),  two  and  two  before  His  feoe^ ' 
preach  the  word,  and  to  visit  various  towns  whither  I 
Himself  also  intended  to  come  (Lk.  x.  i).    After  reoei 

*  Kllicott,  p.  256. 

^  From,  the  faot  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heathen  w 
into  70  nations,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  mission 
"the  Seventy  "  hinted  at  the  future  destination  of  the  Goip 
for  the  whole  world,  just  as  the  mission  of  '*the  TwehB 
Apostles  typified  its  first  offer  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Isrw 
Ligh  tf  oot,  ffor.  Reb,  in  Joann,  Vii.  3  7.  LaDge*s  Life  of  CM 
lu,  40^  n.  E.  T. 
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V  specific  instructions  respecting  their  mission,  the 
orenty  set  out  probably  in  the  direction  of  Persea, 
id  after  some  short  time  returned  to  recount  with 
och  joy  (Lk.  z.  17)  the  success  of  their  ministrations, 
td  their  disooyery  that  even  the  evil  spirits  were  sub- 
Bt  to  theur  Master's  Name. 

One  of  the  places  visited  by  the  Saviour  during  the 
esent  sojourn  in  Judsea,  was  the  village  of  Bethany^ 
k.  z.  38\  situated  about  15  stadia  from  Jerusalem 
B.  zL  18}.  Here  the  abode  of  two  sisters,  Martha  and 
iry',  and  their  brother  Lazarus,  was  gladly  thrown 
en  to  welcome  Him,  and  each  member  of  the  little 
Duly  enjoyed  a  share  of  His  peculiar  affection  ( Jn.  xi. 
,  and  from  time  to  time  the  sunshine  of  His  pre- 
Dce. 

Scanty  as  are  the  indications  of  the  places  the  Holy 
oe  now  visited,  it  seems  clear  that  the  effoct  of  His 
inistry  was  not  inconsiderable:  multitudes  gathered 
K>ut  Him  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life^  (Lk.  xL  16),  and 

^  This  village,  now  called  erAzarlyeh,  from  the  name  of 
HMTOfl,  is  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho 
igiDB  its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley." 
flthany  is  usually  taken  to  mean  House  of  Dates,  just  as 
skhphage  close  by  denotes  House  of  Figs,  Another  explana- 
an  18  House  of  Misery^  Poor-House.  See  Deutsch's  Note  in 
[roworth  Dixon's  Holy  Land,  11.  214 — 219. 

'  Several  circumstances  appear  to  indicate  that  the  family 
t  Bethany  were  not  amongst  the  poorest  of  their  people: 
g,  (i)  They  possess  a  family  vault  (J'n.  xi.  38),  which  was  a 
riYilege  of  the  wealthier  orders ;  (ii)  The  number  of  Jews 
F]i.xl.  19)  who .  assembled  from  Jerusalem  to  condole  with 
hem  were  of  the  higher  class  (comp.  St  John's  use  of  the 
arm  cX  ^lov^a^oi  ini.  19;  vii.  13;  viii.  02;  ix.  32,  &c.);  (iii) 
be  costly  box  of  spikenard  with  which  Mary  anointed  the 
IsTioor's  feet  (Jn.  xii.  3).     Trench  On  the  Miracles,  410. 

*  **To  this  period  we  may  assign  that  instructive  series 
kf  discourses  which  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  x.tYi  to  \\iQ 
luddle  of  the  xiii  th  chapter  of  St  Luke.*'     Ellicott,  p.  ISI  • 
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behold  His  works  of  powers  But  the  enmity  of  ^ 
Pharisees  and  the  roling  body  of  the  nation  inoreafi' 
rather  than  lessened  in  intensity  (Lk.  xi  53,  54).  ^^ 
still  persisted  in  ascribing  His  xK)wer  o^er  midtf^ 
spirits  to  a  secret  collusion  with  tiie  Evil  One  (Lk^ 
14,  15;  Mti  ix.  32—34);  reiterated  thdr  demand  ftr^ 
9ign  from  heaven  (Lk.  xL  29—36) ;  carped  at  Hii  »* 
fusal  to  conform  to  their  superstitious  obserranoei 
respect  to  divers  washings  (Lk.  xi.  37—42);  and 
to  the  quick  by  His  denandations  of  their  h; 
and  bloodthirsty  spirit^,  bent  all  their  efforts  to 
tangle  Him  in  His  talk,  and  find  some  matter  for 
sation  against  Him  (Lk.  xi.  54). 

Undeterred,  however,  by  their  ceaseless  h 
He  persevered  in  His  ministrations,  warned  His 
pies  in  the  presence  of  the  multitudes,  who 
around  Him  in  such  numbers  as  to  tread  upon  one 
other  (Lk.  xii.  i),  against  the  leaven  qf  the  Pha 
which  is  hypocrisy  (Lkxii  i — ^4);  reiterated  His 
words  respecting  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  6! 
(Lk.  xii.  10);  and,  refusing  to  accede  to  a  request  t9 
divide  an  inheritance  amongst  two  brothers,  took  wsk 
sion  to  warn  His  hearers  against  covetousness, 
delivered  the  striking  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool 
xii.  13 — 21).  Not  merely,  however,  would  He 
them  against  this  common  sin,  but  ^'  knovring  how 
it  springs  from  a  distrust  in  God's  providential  carD^ 
He  proceeded  to  teach  them  where  they  might  find 
preservative  against  over-anxiety^  about  the  future^ 

^  Such  as  the  cure  of  a  deaf  aud  dumb  demoniac  (Lk.  sL| 

14,  15)-  . 

*  On  the  blood  of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachiaa^  W 
perished  between  the  sanctuary  (va&%)  and  the  altar  of  boiift' 
ofifering,  see  Class-Book  of  0.  T,  History ^  p.  425,  and  noteL   ■ 

^  Ttench  On  the  Parables^  p.  341. 

^  Distracting  anxiety.  Such  is  the  full  force  of  fiipififh 
from  /ii€pt^€t»  to  divide^  cleave  otuuder. 
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nofoe  of  the  loving  care  of  a  Father  in  heaven. 
Is  tiie  fowls  of  the  heaven,  though  they  neither 

reap,  and  have  neither  storehouse  nor  ham 
22 — 24),  and  clothes  the  lilies^  qf  the  field  with 
,  snch  as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never  ap* 
'.  (Lk.  xii.  27). 

9  probably  about  this  time  that  certain  persons 
the  Lord  of  a  fresh  outrage  amongst  the  many, 
te  had  committed  ^    On  the  occasion  of  the 

body  of  Galilseans,  whose  turbulent  character 
already  noted',  to  Jerusalem,  the  govemoi'  for. 
■ecorded  reason  had  slain  them,  and  mingled 
>d  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  beasts  they  were 
n  the  Altar  at  the  Templet  If  men  '^mig^t 
1  supposed  to  be  safe  anywhere,  or  at  any  time, 
have  been  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  while  in  the 
Bfering  sacrifices  unto  Him';"  their  terrible 
lerefore,  appears  to  have  been  urged  by  the 

of  this  outrage  as  a  peculiar  evidence  of  God's 
Eiiust  them,  and  of  some  unknown  awAil  guilt* 

bhe  *^  Lily "  of  Palestine,  see  Stanley,  S,  and  P,, 
29.  '*  The  lilies  of  the  field  are  all  out,  a  few  tulips 
rocks,  but  the  scarlet  anemone  {Anemone  coronana, 
ominates  everywhere,  and  a  small  blue  bulbous  iris, 
7alling  it  in  abundance  and  brilliancy  of  colour, 
e  been  many  claimants  for  the  distinctive  honour  oi 
f  the  field;  but  while  it  seems  most  natural  to  view 
as  a  generic  expression  (comp.  Stanley,  S.  and  P., 
)t  if  one  special  flower  was  more  likely  than  another 
le  eye  of  the  Lord  as  He  spoke,  no  one  familiar  with 
>f  Palestine  in  spring-time  can  hesitate  in  assigning 
to  the  anemone,"  TT\&in,m'A  Land  of  ItrcLel,  p.  433. 
above,  p.  151.  *  See  above,  p.  148. 

outrage  very  probably  was,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least 
)  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  Herod  and  Pilate, 

in  Lk.  xxiii.  12. 
ich  On  the  Parables,  p.  343. 
pare  the  same  argument  as  addressed  to  ihe  pai.tT\- 

Ciass-MooX:  0/  O.T.  History ^  p.  34. 

16 
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on  their  part  (Lk.  xiiL  i,  2).  But  such  hasty  and  croA 
judgments  the  Lord  instantly  rehuked,  and  dedand 
tiiat  the  terrible  ends  of  these  sufferers  no  more  maikec 
them  out  as  sinners  above  all  other  of  their  feUov 
countrymen  than  certain  eighteen  persons  on  whom  i 
tower  of  Siloam^  had  recently  fallen  and  crushed  then 
beneath  its  ruins  (Lk.  xiii  4).  In  such  swift  calamitia 
they  were  not  to  trace  the  evidence  of  a  pre-eminena 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  ^  but  a  call  to  n 
member  their  own  uncertain  tenure  of  life,  and  to  n 
pentance'  while  as  yet  the  day  of  grace  lasted,  wMd 
solemn  considerations  He  still  further  enforced  by  till 
appropriate  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig- Tree  (Lk.  al 

6-9). 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  Lord  entered  a  fsflk 

gogue  on  the  Sabbath-day  (Lk.  xiii.  10),  where 

was  a  woman  inwardly  afflicted  in  her  spirit^  (Lk. 

16),  and  outwardly  with  a  permanent  and 

contraction  of  her  body  (Lk.  xiii.  11).    Without 

till  His  aid  was  sought,  He  forthwith  called  her  to  Hi^ 

and  laying  His  hands  upon  her,  said,  Woman,  thou  0i 

loosed  from  thy  infirmity,  whereupon  the  afflictionij 

eighteen  long  years  (Lk.  xiii  11)  instantly  left  her,iMi 

^  Probably  close  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam :  see  abov% 

p.  235. 

*  Trench  On  ike  ParaUes,  p.  346. 

^  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,  ''As  Al 
tower  of  tSiloam  fell  and  crushed  18  of  the  dwellers  at  Jen> 
salem,  exactly  so  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants  were  GrasbflJ 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  temple  and  their  city ;  and  duriM 
the  last  siege  and  assault  of  that  city,  there  were  nambm 
also  who  were  pierced  through  by  the  Roman  darts,  or  noil 
miserably  yet  by  those  of  their  own  frantic  facticms  \f^ 
B.  /.  V.  I.  3),  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the  very  lit  ■ 
preparing  their  sacrifices,  so  that  literally  their  blood,  Kb 
that  of  these  Galilseans,  was  mingled  with  their  sacrificeSi  QM 
blood  with  another."    Trench  On  the  ParaUes,  p.  346. 

^  IVench  On  t/ie  Pardblw,  ^.  "^iv 
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n  made  t^raighty  cmd  glorified  God,  Such  a  t^re, 
ikh  ezdted  the  wonder  of  all  present,  was  more  than 
e  ruler  of  the  synagogue  could  bear,  and  he  openly 
pressed  his  indignation  at  this  violation  of  the  Sab- 
th,  remarking  that  there  were  six  days  in  the  week 
leu  such  servile  working  as  healing  might  be  done, 
1  bidding  those  who  needed  help  come  then,  and  not 
pade  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath-day  (Lk.  xiii.  14). 
ch  hypocritical  strictness  on  the  part  of  one  who  sat 
Moses'  seat  and  was  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  the 
IT,  moyed  the  Saviour's  righteous  indignation.  In 
rds,  the  force  of  which  was  irresistible  (Lk.  xiiL  17), 
\  justified  that  He  had  done  by  the  ''very  relaxations 
^e  Sabbath  strictness  ^"  which  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
{ue  himself  allowed.  Would  he  not  loose  his  ox  or 
r  ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away  to  water  on 
>  Sabbath-day,  and  should  He  be  blamed  for  merely 
mking  a  word  and  releasing  a  daughter  of  Abraham 
m  a  bond  with  which  Satan  had  enthralled  her  for  so 
nj  years  ?  The  question  admitted  of  no  reply ;  even 
s  adversaries  were  ashamed,  while  the  multitude  re- 
ced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that  had  been  done  by 
m  (Lk.  xiiL  17). 
• 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IE  FEAST  OP  DEDICATION^TOUR  IN  PERJSA, 

A.  D.  29. 

^T  the  time  the  incident  recorded  in  the  last  Chapter 
/  took  place,  the  season  of  winter  had  returned  ( Jn. 
%2\  and  the  snow  lay  upon  the  mountains'.  With  the 
•jom  of  winter  came  also  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 

Trench  On  the  Parables,  p.  326, 
I  See  the  Calendar  in  Class-Booh  of  0,  T,  ITistory,  p.  iS^* 
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of  DedicatioB^,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Chislen, 
lasted  eight  days.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  once  mm 
visited  Jeruaaiem,  and  presented  Himself  in  the  Tempb^ 
and  probably  on  account  of  the  wintry  state  of  the  wMr 
ther  sought  shelter  in  "  Solomon's  Porch  V'  where  He 
was  speedily  enci^led  by  the  Jews  ( Jn.  x.  24),  who  begn 
with  eager  impetuosity  to  enquire  how  long  He  intended 
to  keep  them  in  suspense,  and  to  ask  that  if  He  was  the 
Messiah  He  would  tell  them  so  plainly  and  distine^f 
(Jn.  X.  24). 

The  question  appears  to  have  been  put  neither  ii  ft 
hostile  nor  unfriendly  tone,  and  indicates  a  wish  on  tti 
part  of  the  ruling  powers  to  discoyer  whether  He  mli^ 
not  be  induced  to  set  Himself  forth  as  the  Messiah  tiMf 
expected,  and,  like  a  second  Judas  Maocabseus, 
exploits  they  were  commemorating,  deliver  them 
the  hated  yoke  of  the. foreigner^ 

In  reply,  however,  to  their  question,  the  Holy 
contented  Himself  with  pointing  to  the  wonderful 
He  had  already  wrought  in  their  midst  This  testimo^f' 
they  had  refused  to  receive,  for  neither  in  their  aime 
desires  were  they  of  His  sheep  (Jn.  x.  26).  Hii 
heard  His  voice,  and  He  knew  tliem,  and  He 
give  them  etei'nal  life,  nor  shoidd  any  ever 
them  out  of  His  hand  ( Jn.  x.  27,  28)  ;  for  the  Etend 
leather  in  heaven  had  given  them  to  Him,  and  A 
and  the  Father  were  one  ( Jn.  x.  29). 

This  solemn  and  mysterious  laiiguage,  this  daim  te 

■ 

^  For  its  institutioD,  see  above,  p.  36,  and  Cltm-Book^ 

0,  T,  History ,  p.  154. 

^  See  above,  p.  96.      ''This  cloister  had  its  name  INB 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  traditiaOf  ^Ti 
was  a  relic  of  Solomon's  temple,  left  standing  when  theBibrf> 
lonians  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice."     LaBgeii 
Zz/e  of  Christ,  ill.  431,  n.  E.  T. 

'  Lange's  Life  of  CKrirt,  m.  i^'^a,lL'l» 
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unity  with  the  eternal  Father^  again^  t>reVoked 
r  of  HiB  hearers.    Their  earthly  and  carnal  hopes 

on  some  great  earthly  conqueror.  The  words 
oly  One  sounded  in  their  ears  like  blasphemy, 
ig  up  some  of  the  stones  lying  around  for  the 
of  the  Temple  which  were  almost  always  going 
were  on  the  point  of  stoning  Him  as  He  stood, 
le  calmed  their  fury  by  enquiring  for  which  of 
y  works,  that  proved  by  their  moral  goodness 
han  the  power  they  displayed,  His  union  with 
ler,  they  wished  to  stone  Him.  In  reply  the 
glared  that  it  was  His  bla^hemous  words  which 
em  act  as  they  now  did,  for  though  a  man,  He 
a  union  with  God  (Jn.  x.  32,  33).  This  diarge 
'  One  repelled  by  reference  to  their  own  sacred 

Was  not  the  title  of  God  sometimes  applied 
the  judges  and  rulers  of  the  nation  (Ps.  Izxxii. 
was  it  with  less  justice  applicable  to  One,  whose 
s  works  proved  His  intercommunion  with  the 
md  His  Divine  mission  to  the  world  ?  (Jn.  z.  34 
This  reply  only  excited  a  fresh  burst  of  fury,  and 
the  Jews  gave  up  their  design  of  stoning  Him, 
ed  to  apprehend  Him  and  bring  Him  before 
u>ts  (Jn.  X.  29). 

His  *^  hour''  was  not  yet  come,  and  retiring  jfrom 
tal.  He  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  sought  the  fords 
ibara  or  Bethany,  where  His  forenmner  at  fir9t 

'■  above,  p.  235. 

r  illuBtrations  of  this,  see  Josephus,  A  rU,  XX.  9.  7 ; 
a ;  XVII.  9.3. 

e  Law  here  alluded  to  is  used  in  its  widest  accepta- 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  in  Jn.  zii.  34;  xv.  25. 
is  Psalm  is  directed  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice 
i  in  Israel,  and  the  argument  is,  if  in  any  sense  they 
called  gods  (as  in  £x.  xxi.  6 ;  xzii.  9,  28),  how  much 
},  '*the  only  One,  sealed  and  hallowed  by  tibe  IfaiXi^i^T^ 
Son  of  God,  "  Alford  on  Jn.  x.  56. 
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haptized  ( Jn.  x.  40).  In  this  region,  where  that  eo 
servant  of  God  had  closed  his  course^,  it  was  p 
that  'Hhough  dead  he  yet  spake."  Many  remc«B 
his  burning  words  and  faithful  testimony  to  the  M< 
whom  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  rejected,  and  ad 
lodging  the  truth  of  His  words,  gatiiered  roun 
Sayiour  (Jn.  x.  41),  and  avowed  their  belief  in  Hii 
Still  even  here  He  had  to  encounter  hostile 
sition.  His  indefatigable  enemies,  the  Pharisees, 
trated  His  seclusion  and  represented  that  H^xkL  Ai 
within  whose  -dominions  He  now  was,  sought  < 
tu^iity  to  kill  Him  (Lk.  xiiL  31).  But  He  saw  th 
their  cunning  and  hypocrisy,  no  less  than  the  fo 
(Lk.  xiii.  32)  craft  of  the  Tetrarch,  by  whom  ther 
been  probably  suborned  ^  He,  doubtless,  wou 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  territory  *  One,  whose 
'  caused  him  so  much  perplexity,  and  they  would 
less  anxious  to  drive  Him  from  a  quarts,  who 
was  comparatively  safe,  to  the  hostile  neighbourh( 
Jerusalem^.  But  though  it  was  impossible  that 
phet  could  perish  elsewhere  than  in  a  capital,  whic 
slain  so  many  who  had  been  sent  to  it ',  yet  thci 
still  time  for  the  performance  of  works  of  mere 
xiii.  32,  33),  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the 
sion  of  demons,  before  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
children  He  would  so  often  have  gathered  togethe 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  tmng^  bu 

1  See  above,  p.  153. 

«  Lange's  life  of  Christ,  m.  374,  E.  T. ;  Alford  c 
xiii.  31 ;  Bengel  in  loc. 

9  JSllicott,  263,  and  note. 

*  Milman's  History  of  Christiamty,  i.  262. 

5  '*  Every  murder  of  a  prophet,  perpetrated  by  the 
proceeded  either  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  ru 
the  people,  whose  residence  was  at  Jerusalem,  *'  Oost< 
Lk.  xiii.  31. 

'  It  seems  nqt  uuTeasoii's^A^  V>  ^vxw^)'^  that  these 
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waM  nio^y  And  vohose  hotise  was  now  l^  unto  them 
imlaie  (U.  xiiL  34,  35). 

Of  the  works  of  mercy  here  mentioned,  apparently 
bot  one  is  actually  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  At  the 
buse  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which 
9e  had  been  invited  (Lk.  xiv.  i)  on  the  Sabbath-day,  for 
I  hostile  purpose  ^  the  Holy  One  healed  a  man  afflicted 
nth  dropsy  (Lk.  xiv.  2—6),  and  taking  occasion  from 
lie  assodadons  of  the  time  and  place,  not  only  rebuked 
he  haughty  selfishness  with  which  the  Pharisees  claim- 
d  the  chief  seats  at  feasts  (Lk.  xiv.  7 — 14),  but  also 
ttered  the  appropriate  parable  of  the  Great  Supper 
Ul  xiv.  15—24). 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  also,  finding  Himself 
irrounded  by  great  crowds,  amongst  which  some  indi- 
Rteda  wishto  follow  Him,  He  addressed  them  solemnly 
n  the  self-denial  required  of  all  who  would  be  His  real 
lisdples  (Lk.  xiv.  25 — 35),  and  the  necessity  for  first 
oanting  the  cost,  and  taking  up  the  cross  if  they  would 
roly  follow  Him.  On  another  occasion  a  great  number 
f  tax-gatherers,  who  were  very  numerous  near  Jericho 
nd  the  Jordan  fords  ^,  gathered  round  Him,  together 
rith  many  regarded  as  profligate  sinners.  Their  eager- 
ififls  to  listen  to  His  teaching,  and  His  willingness  to  re- 
eive  and  eat  with  them  (Lk.  xv.  i),  roused  again  the 
tostility  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  provoked 
hem  to  open  murmuring.  But,  undeterred  by  their 
pposition,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  striking  appropri- 
teness  now,  gave  utterance  to  the  parables  of  the  Lost 

ere  uttered  on  two  different  occasions,  now  and  afterwards, 
s  recorded  in  Mtt.  xxiii.  37  sq.  See  EUicott,  264,  n. ; 
Jford  on  Lk.  xiii.  34. 

^  ''HffaM  Taparyipoifievof^  Lk.  xiv.  i.    Comp.  vi.  7  ;  xx.  20; 
[k.  iii.  1.     See  Trench  On  the  Miracles,  p.  328,  n. 
'  Where  our  Lord  now  probably  was.    See  Langoi*^  Lijt 
CT^rist,  ni,.388. 
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JShe^  (Lk.  XV.  i),  the  Lost  Coin  (Lk.  xv.  8—16),  and 
the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk.  xv.  1 1 — 32),  and  aftenrnds't^ 
dressed  to  His  disciples^  though  in  the  hearing  of  ^ 
Pharisees,  those  of  tlie  Unjust  Steward  (Lk.  xvi.  i— lA 
and  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  (Lk.  xvL  19 — 31). 

CHAPTER  V. 

'tni  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS. 

A.  D.  80. 

WHILE  the  Lord  was  in  Persea,  and  apparentijii 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethabara,  a  messoigiv 
reached  Him  from  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mftiy^ 
announcing  that  their  brother  Lazarus  was  sick  (Jb. 
xi.  13).  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  He  replied  ii 
the  hearing  of  His  Apostles,  but  chiefly  to  the  mei* 
senger,  and  for  him  to  bring  back  to  those  that  hit 
sent  him^,  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death  (Jn.  xl4 
but /or  the  glory  of  Ghd,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  li 
glorified  thereby. 

Whatever  amount  of  hope  this  annoimcement  maj 
have  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters  was  for  the  pre- 
sent  at  least  dashed  to  the  ground.  For  He,  to  whoa 
they  had  sent  their  simple  message,  and  who  had  bo 
often  heal6d  others  at  a  distance  by  simply  uttering  i 
word,  now  neither  spoke  the  word  of  power,  nor  cama 
to  them,  but  remained  still  two  days  in  the  same  plaet 
where  He  was  (Jn.  xi.  6),  and  in  the  meantime  Lazam 
died,  and  was  laid  in  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre. 

At  the  close,  however,  of  the  two  days,  the  Holy  Om 
proposed  to  His  disciples  that  they  should  go  into  Judflft 
again.  But  the  trembling  Apostles,  recollecting  the  ex- 
treme danger  He  had  so  lately  incurred  at  JerusaleiBi 

^  See  above,  p.  239,  and  note. 
*  Trench  On  tlve  Miracl€%,'^..^9i. 
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mtored  to  expostulate:  a  short  time  back  the  Jews 
iere  seeking  to  stone  Him  ( Jn.  zi.'  8),  and  for  the  sake 
tf  safety  He  had  been  constrained  to  seek  the  seclusion 
if  the  region  where  He  now  was,  would  He  venture, 
lien,  so  soon  to  incur  afresh  the  malice  of  His  foes  ? 

Thereupon  He  calmed  their  apprehensions,  and  an- 
ounced  that  their  friend  Lazarus  was  asleep,  but  He 
itended  to  wake  him  out  of  sleep  (Jn.  xi.  12).  This 
imouncement  perplexed  the  AposUes  still  more.  If 
Asarus  slept,  it  indicated  a  favourable  crisis  of  his 
faiess,  and  the  perilous  journey  was  unnecessary.  Per- 
Bhing  that  they  understood  His  words  literally,  He  now 
M,  them  plainly  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  but  still 
edared  His  intention  of  going  to  Bethany  (Jn.  xi.  15), 
i  which  the  Apostle  Thomas,  betraying  the  tendency 
>  misgiving  and  despondency  which  distinguished  him^, 
ttd  convinced  that  his  Master  would  fall  into  the  hands 
f  His  deadly  enemies,  proposed  to  the  rest  that  at  least 
bej  should  accompany  Him,  and  share  His  end  (Jn. 
L  16). 

With  these  sad  forebodings  the  Apostles  accompa- 
ied  their  Lord,  and  on  reaching  Bethany  found  that 
Aiarus  had  been  already  dead  four  days',  and  as  the 
iOage  lay  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  journey  from 

^  For  oth^r  indications  of  the  chai^act^r  of  St  Thomas,  see 
B.  xiv.  5 ;  XX.  25.  We  gather  that  he  was  (i)  deeply  at- 
iched  to  his  Master,  (ii)  prepared  to  die  with  Him,  but 
ii)  ever  ready  to  take  the  darker  view  of  things,  and  (iv) 
aable  to  believe  other  and  more  than  he  saw. 

*  *'  He  had  most  likely  died  on  the  same  day  that  the 
iBBBenger  annouQcing  his  illness  had  reached  the  Lord... the 
ay  of  his  arrival  would  be  one  day ;  two  our  Lord  abode  in 
'owa  after  He  had  dismissed  him,  and  one  more  He  would 
ave  employed  in  the  journey  from  thence  to  Bethany... dying 
pon  that  day,  he  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
rfaich  made  the  burial  immediately  to  follow  on  the  death, 
een  buried  upon  the  same  day"  (cf.  Acts  v.  6—10).  Txeiic\i. 
'A  the  Miracles,  p.  ^g^. 
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Jerusalem,  many  Jews  (Jn.  xi  19)  liad  come  tfaHiff 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  pay  the  customary  vuttoi 
condolence  to  the  two  sisters  \ 

Tarrying  Himself  outside  the  village  (Jn.  xL  50] 
the  Lord  suffered  the  tidings  of  His  arrival  to  go  befixi 
Him,  and  no  sooner  did  Martha  become  avrare  of  it 
than  she  hurried  forth  to  meet  Him,  while  Maiy  re 
mained  in  the  house.  In  few  and  touching  words  Mir 
tha  revealed  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  Lord,  said  di 
if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  Jiad  not  dtedj  b» 
added,  shewing  that  even  now  she  had  not  abandonM 
every  hope,  /  know  that  even  now,  whcUsoever  Tfcl 
toilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  Thee  ( Jn.  xi.  22).  B 
reply  the  Holy  One  assured  her  that  her  brother  irodl 
rise  again,  and  when  she  answered  that  she  knew  II 
would  rise  again  at  the  last  day  (Jn.  xL  24),  prooeM 
to  declare  Himself  to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the  ^ 
in  whom  whosoever  believed  should  live^  though  M 
died,  and  whosoever  lived  and  believed  should  nefri 
die  (Jn.  xi.  25,  26). 

Having  spoken  of  Himself  in  these  solemn  and  Hi 
mentous  words,  He  enquired  whether  Martha  hend 
believed  He  was  what  He  thus  claimed  to  he,  Y0, 
Lord,  was  her  reply :  /  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Chirii 
the  Son  qf  God,  which  should  coine  into  the  tootU 
(Jn.  XL  27),  and  with  this  assurance  hastened  awif 
and  secretly  called  her  sister.  Informed  of  her  hoM 
arrival  Mary  also  hurried  to  meet  Him,  and  was  qoie4 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  the  Jews,  who  tookfDi 
granted  that,  according  to  the  usual  custom^,  she  «M 
proceeding  to  the  grave  to  weep  there.  Arrived  at  A 
spot  where  Jesus  was,  Mary  could  only  fall  down  befort 
His  feet  (Jn.  xi.  32),  and  falter  out  the  words  her  fflW 
had  already  uttered,  and  then  gave  way  to  passioDiti 

^  Compare  Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  loa,  lOJ^ 
*  See  Ibid.  pp.  101,  i. 
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liief.  Hie  spectacle  of  her  deep  sorrow  deeply  affected 
lany  of  the  Jews  also,  and  they  mingled  their  tears 
ith  hers,  while  the  Lord  Himself  groaned  in  tpirit 
ud  teas  troubled,  and  enquired  where  they  had  laid 
le  dead  (Jn.  xi.  33). 

With  the  words  come  and  see,  they  conducted  Him 
>  the  sepulchre,  and  on  the  road^  He  Himself,  borne 
ray  by  the  "  great  tide  of  sorrow*"  around,  joined  His 
BTS  with  theirs  (Jn.  xi.  35). 

On  reaching  the  sepulchre,  which,  like  the  family 
inlts  of  the  Jews,  was  a  cave^,  with  recesses  in  the 
les,  in  which  the  bodies  were  laid.  He  commanded 
e  stone,  which  closed  the  entrance,  to  be  removed. 
II  this  Martha^  shrinking  from  the  exposure  to  the 
»B  of  strangers  of  the  body  of  one  so  dear,  and 
ready  partially  decomposed  (Jn.  xL  39),  ventured  to 
cpostulate;  but  Jesus  reminded  her  of  His  promise 
ftt,  if  she  believed,  she  should  see  the  glory  of  God, 
id  calmed  her  feelings.  Accordingly  the  stone  was 
tmoved,  and  then  the  Holy  One,  after  a  brief  pause, 
iring  which  He  thanked  the  Eternal  Father  for  hav- 
g  heard  Him  (Jn.  xi.  41,  42),  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
azarus,  come  forth.  Instantly  the  word  of  Power  was 

^  The  question  of  some  of  the  spectators,  Could  not  this 
'an,  whidi  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even 
is  man  should  not  have  died?  (Jn.  xi.  37)  is  characteristic  of 

0  exact  truth  of  tiie  narrative... dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  they 
far  to  a  miracle  so  well  known  amongst  themselves,  rather 
An  to  the  former  raisings  of  the  dead,  of  which,  occurring 

1  an  earlier  period  and  in  the  remote  Galilee,  they  had  pro- 
ibly  beard  by  rumour  only.  Trench,  p.  408 ;  Lange*B  Life 
'Christ,  III.  473,  n. 

■  Trench  On  the  Miracles,  p.  407. 

'  **  Sometimes  natural  (Gen.  xxiii.  9),  sometimes  artificial, 
id  hollowed  out  by  man's  labour  from  the  rock  (Isai.  xxii. 
};  Mtt.  xxvii.  60),  in  a  garden  (Jn.  xix.  41),  or  in  some  field, 
e  possession  of  the  famUy  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  17 — 20  *,  xxx.v.  \^  *, 
K.  xxi.  t8)/'    Trench  On  t/ie  Miracles,  p.  409. 
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obeyed.  There  was  a  stir  in  thesepnlchra  Thedf 
man  rose,  and  came  forth,  hound  hand  and  foot  w 
grave  clothes,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  na^ 
while  the  Lord,  who  was  never  calmer  than  when  dui 
His  greatest  works,  simply  bade  the  bystand^n  k 
him  and  let  him  yo  (Jn.  si.  44). 

CHAPTER  VL 

RESOLVE  OF  THE  SANffEDRm-^ESUS   RETll 

TO  EPHRAIM. 

A.  D.  3(K 

THE  remarkable  miracle  recorded  at  length  in 
preceding  Chapter  mai^s  an  important  epoch 
the  life  of  our  Lord. 

The  effect  it  exerted  upon  those  who  witnessec 
was  twofold.  Many  of  those,  who  had  come  to  mo 
with  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  avowed  their  b^ief  in 
Saviour's  claims  (Jn.  xi.  45),  but  others,  with  no  Men 
intentions,  hurried  to  the  Pharisees  and  recounted 
them  all  that  had  taken  place.  Their  report  led 
instant  measures. 

The  ruling  powers,  hitherto  comparatively  calm, 
came  very  imeasy.  A  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  y 
convened,  at  which  Caiaphas  presided^  and  the  con 
to  be  followed  was  keenly  debated.  It  was  clear  tl 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  (Jn.  ix.  22),  1st 
passed  upon  the  followers  of  the  Saviour,  had  not  001 
teracted  the  impression  made  by  His  ministry  on  < 
minds  of  the  peopled  The  notable  miracle  He  had  ji 
wrought  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  its  effect  19 
the  multitude  was  p*ofound.  If  he  was  suffered 
continue  His  ministry,  all,  it  was  argued,  would  beli< 
on  Him,  and  in  all  probability  proclaim  Him  as  th 

*  2^[eandef  B  Life  of  CKml,  ^.  -^i^* 
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Such  a  proclamation  would  ineyitably  lead  to  a 
\  riot  to  a  visit  from  Pilate,  the  nithlessness  of 
character  had  been  again  and  again  experienced  ^ 
lis  would  be  followed  by  a  measure,  and  the  total 
ation  of  what  remained  of  their  national  existence, 
jiy  measures  were,  probably,  advocated  by  van- 
lembers  of  the  Council,  but  found  no  general 
anoe.  At  length  Gaiaphas  arose,  and  with  un- 
led  contempt  declared  that  his  weak  and  vacil- 
colleagues  knew  nothing  at  all  (Jn.  xL  49).  The 
d  teaching  of  One  Man  threatened  to  imperil  the 
nation,  and  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  their 
1  masters.    One  effectual  remedy  alone  existed. 

expedient  that  He  should  be  put  to  death  rather 
[le  whole  nation  should  be  swept  away.  As  a  Sad- 
'  (Acts  V.  17)  Gaiaphas  believed  in  the  might  of 
Oman  legions,  though  he  denied  the  doctrine  of 
surrection  and  the  existence  of  spiritual  powers, 
ither  than  embroil  the  nation  in  fresh  troubles 
leir  unscrupulous  masters,  he  advocated  the  death 

Holy  One,  all  unconscious^  of  the  momentous 

of  the  step  he  advised. 

)ngh  there  were  some  dissentients  (Lk.  xxiiL  50, 
s  words  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 

36  above,  pp.  150,  151. 

Having  much  to  risk,  aod  nothing  to  gain  by  change, 
Iducees,  or  aristocratic  party,  were  anxious  to  keep 
safe,  so  as  to  prevent  any  action  on  the  side  of  Borne.'* 
on's  Holy  Land,  ii.  22  r.  Josephus  says  of  the  Sad- 
elffl  Ttpl  rdf  KpLffCis  dfiol  xapd  irdvTas  rot>f  *lotfdoU- 
4.  XX.  9.  T,  and  the  spirit  of  the  family  of  Annas, 
(on-in-law  Gaiaphas  was,  was  haughty,  bold,  and  crueL 
L  76.;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  14. 

Gaiaphas  was  only  consciously  stating  what  he  deemed 
Uy  advisable,  but  he  was  nevertheless,  as  the  inspired 
ilist  distinctly  tells  us  (Jn.  xi.  51),  at  the  time  actually 
tying."    EiUcott's  Lectures,  269,  n.     Alfordou  Jiuxl 
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the  Council.  The  more  decided  andyiolent  parl^tii- 
umphed.  It  yras  deliberately  determined  that  Jem 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  fh)m  that  day  forward  ooo- 
tinual  counsels  were  held  to  decide  how  this  should  be 
brought  about  (Jn.  xL  53). 

But  the  Holy  One,  knowing  that  Hifl  ^hoor''  mi 
not  yet  come,  retired  with  His  disciples  to  Ephninv 
a  town  situated^  in  the  wide  desert  country  north-eart) 
of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  Betiiel,  and  on  the  oonfiim 
of  Samaria. 

Here  in  quiet  and  seclusion  He  remained  till  the  1^ 
proach  of  the  Passover,  and  then  commenced  a 
journey  along  the  border-line  of  Samaria  and  Galilee^  i 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  (LL  xviL  1 1 ;  Mtt  six. 
and  so  to  Persea  (Mk.  x.  i). 

It  was  probably  while  yet  on  the  confines  of 
that  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  the  name  and  posii 
of  which  are  not  recorded,  He  encountered  Ten  L 
one  of  whom  was  a  Samaritan'  (Lk.  xvii.  16).  Stan 
afar  off  (Lk.  xvii.  12),  they  all  lifted  up  their  voumf 
and  implored  His  aid,  on  which,  filled  with  compaasiflv 
for  their  miserable  condition,  He  bade  them  go  auft 
shew  themselves  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  Thoogk 
they  must  have  been  aware  that  they  could  not  expeef 
healing  from  the  priests,  whose  only  office  it  was  either 
to  pronounce  the  sufiferer  affected  with  this  feaiM 
malady,  or  to  restore  him  with  ceremonial  washings  to 
the  society  of  his  fellow-men^,  the  Lepers  neverthelev 

^  Kobinson  identifies  Ophrah  with  Ephraim  (comp.  2  Chr> 
xiii.  19),  and  with  a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  biO) 
4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from  Jerusalem.  Bib,BB. 
I.  447. 

'  '*  In  this  border-land  it  was  more  natural  tiian  elsewben 
that  they  should  find  themselves  in  one  company,  and  thw 
a  Samaritan  had  found  admission  into  this  forlorn  assem!^*'' 
Trench  On  iheMiratkty  p.  352 ;  Alford  on  Lk.  xvii.  11. 

3  See  Class-Book  0/  0.  T.  Hutori),  ^.  'vt>*\. 
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bI  oat^  and  lo !  as  they  went  (Lk.  xvii.  14),  their  flesh 
ime  busk  to  them  like  unto  the  flesh  qf  a  little  child 
i  £L  y.  14),  and  they  were  cleansed.  But  though  they 
1  experienced  His  unlooked-for  blessing,  one  only,  and 
3  a  Samaritan,  returned  to  give  thanks  to  his  Healer, 
ho,  accustomed  as  He  was  to  man's  ingratitude,  yet 
iirelled  at  this  striking  proof  of  it  (LL  xvii.  17,  18), 
id  dismissed  the  grateful  man  with  a  higher  and  a. 
lenliar  blessing  S  saying,  Go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath 
ode  tJtee  whole  (Lk.  xvii.  19). 

Continuing  His  journey  towards  the  Jordan,  the 
criour  at  some  place,  the  name  of  which  is  not  men- 
ned,  encountered  certain  Pharisees,  who  professed, 
obably  in  treachery  or  mockery,  a  question  respecting 
e  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  He  replied, 
at  it  would  be  with  no  such  visible  establishment  as 
ey  expected  (Lk.  xvii.  20,  21),  and  proceeded  to  found 
ion  the  question  a  warning  to  His  own  disciples  on 
e  same  subject  (Lk.  xvii.  22 — 37).  It  was  now  also, 
all  probability,  either  before  or  just  after  He  crossed 
to  Peresa^,  that  He  delivered  the  parables  of  the 
i^ugt  Judge  and  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Lk. 
JiL  I — 14),  and  replied  to  a  question  respecting  the 
Iffolness  of  divorce  (Mtt  xix.  3 — 12;  Mk.  x.  2 — 12), 
I,  which  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai^  held 
ipodte  opinions. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  malice  which  prompted 
ese  questionings,  certain  parents,  who  probably  ho- 


*  Trench  On  the  Miracles^  p.  336. 

^  Probably  at  Scythopolis,  where  there  was  a  bridge. 
leLigbtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  on  Lk.  xvii.  11. 

'  flie  former  adopting  the  more  lax,  the  latter  the  stricter 
>w.  Lightfoot,  ffor,  Heb.  et  Talm.  on  Mtt.  xix.  3.  The 
ject  of  the  question  may  also  in  some  degree  have  been 
o  involve  Him  with  the  adulterous  tetrarch  in  whose  terri- 
y  He  then  was."     Ellicott,  p.  272. 
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noured  Him,  and  valued  His  benediction,  brought  thdr 
children  to  Him,  and  begged  that  He  would  laj  His 
hands  upon  them  and  offer  up  a  prayer  in  their  behalf 
(Mtt.  xix.  13).  To  the  disciples  such  an  act  aj^peand 
unfitting,  and  they  would  have  kept  back  those  thit 
brought  them  (Mk.  x.  13;  Lk.  xviii.  15),  but  with  touch- 
ing condescension  He  not  only  rebuked  their  into*- 
ference  (Mk.  x.  14),  and  said,  Stiff er  the  littie  ehUdrm' 
to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  tueh  it- 
the  kingdom  qf  heaven^  but  called  them  to  Him  (Ul 
xviii.  16),  took  them,  up  in  His  arms,  laid  His  hmA 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them  (Mk.  x.  16;  Mtt.  xix.  i$\ 

It  was  in  this  region  also  that  a  rich  young 
approached  Him,  desiring  to  know  what  he  should 
to  inherit  eternal  life  (Mtt.  xix.  16;  Mk.  x.  17). 
Holy  One  referred  him  to  the  commandments, 
the  other  declared  he  had  kept  from  his  youth  (Mk. 
20),  on  which  the  Lord  looked  upon  him  with  a  gl 
of  deep  affection,  informed  him  that  he  lacked  ^ 
thing  (Lk.  xviii.  22),  and  bade  him  go  and  sell  all 
he  had,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  take  up  his  crofl; 
(Mk.  X.  21)  and  follow  Him.    Such  a  demand,  so  totaQf 
opposed  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  in  which  the  Jews  expected  every  form  rf 
temporal  blessing,  was  too  severe  a  test  for  the  mki^ 
sincerity ;  he  ?iad  great  possessions  (Mtt.  xix.  22 ;  Mk.  & 
22),  which  he  could  not  part  with,  and  in  sorrow  he  kft 
the  Saviour  and  went  his  way. 

But  the  same  ideas  of  temporal  blessings  were  still 
held  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  They  had  left  er^ 
thing  to  follow  their  Master,  might  they  not  look  fat 
some  great  reward?  To  Peter,  who  put  the  questioB 
(Mk.  X.  28 ;  Mtt.  xix.  23)  the  Holy  One  replied,  by  assin^ 
ing  him  and  the  rest  that  a  reward  they  should  hafi^ 
though  very  different  from  what  they  expected,  and 
taking  them  apart  (Mtt  x3L,  17  \  Wi..T..'ip>\hef^m  for  the 
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id  time\  and  with  greater  particularity  than  before, 
qpeak  of  the  future  that  awaited  Himself;  how  at 
rosalem  He  should  he  delivered  into  the  hands 
the  Gentiles,  and  be  mocked,  and  scourged,  and 
Kified  (Mtt  XX.  18—24;  Mk.  x.  33 — ^40;  Lk.  xviii. 
—34).  But  though  awed  by  the  unusual  solemnity 
EQs  manner  (Mk.  x.  32),  and  the  dauntless  resolu- 
t  with  which  He  jtressed  on  towards  Jerusalem 
L  X.  33)^  they  could  not  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
I  words.  His  predictions  of  suffering  and  death 
iked  with  all  their  deeply-rooted  ideas  of  the  nature 
iie  Messianic  kingdom,  and  it  was  now  that  two  of 
br  numbei*,  James  and  John,  encouraged  by  their 
Hher,  preferred  the  request'  that  in  His  kbigdom 
f  might  sit  the  one  on  His  right  hand,  and  the  other 
Bis  left.  Even  His  reply  that  they  should  indeed 
ptjfc  qf  His  cup,  and  he  haptized  with  His  haptism, 
Bded  to  the  rest  like  the  concession  of  some  myste- 
■  dignity,  and  provoked  a  jealousy  on  their  part^ 
db.  the  Holy  One  strove  to  check  by  reminding  them 
B  more  of  the  true  nature  of  His  kingdom,  that 
!ein  He  is  truly ^r«^  who  is  the  servant  qf  all;  even 
he  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  he  ministered  unto,  hut 
unister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
With  this  final  proof  of  the  utter  inability  even  of 
own  chosen  Twelve  to  lighten  by  their  sympathy  a 
licle  of  what  lay  before  Himself,  the  Holy  One,  having 
■ossed  the  Jordan,  continued  His  way  amidst  the 
rd  of  pilgrims  setting  forth  towards  Jerusalem, 
iroaching  Jericho  He  healed  two  blind  men^,  who  sat 

The  two  other  occasions  being  (i)  in  the  neighbourhood 
tesarea  Pbillppi  just  after  St  Petards  confession  (see  above, 
19) ;  (ii)  shortly  afterwards,  during  the  retmn  to  Caper- 
n  (see  above,  p.  225). 

>  Or  perhaps  the  mother  was  the  actual  speaker,  while  the 
Apostles  were  the  instigators.     EUicott,  p.  374,  note. 
'  Perhaps,  as  id  the  case  of  the  Gadarene  demomacs,  t\i« 

jr.  T,  n 
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by  the  wayside  begging  and  implored  His  aid ;  1 
cepted  in  the  City  of  Pahn  Trees  itself  the  hos{ 
of  Zacchsens^  a  superintendent  of  customs  or  1 
there  (Lk.  xix.  i— lo) ;  corrected,  by  delivering  tl 
rable  of  the  Pcyunds^  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  o 
yen  was  about  immediately  to  appear y  and  at  1 
six  days  before  the  Passover,  reached  the  safe  se( 
of  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Bethany  (Mtt.  xxvi.  ( 
Mk.  xiv.  3—9 ;  Jn.  xii.  i — 1 1). 

one,  whom  St  Mark  (z.  46)  names  as  Bartimseus,  was 
known,  and  hence  his  case  is  more  particularly  recorde 
''the  one  who  is  mentioned  at  our  Lord^s  entsy  into  < 
as  having  learnt  from  the  crowd  who  it  was  that  was  < 
into  the  city  (Lk.  xviii  37),  was  not  healed  ihen^  but  i 
pany  with  another  sufferer^  when  the  Saviour  was  1 
the  city.**    Eliicott,  p.  274,  n. ;  Trench  On  the  Mircules, 

^  St  Luke  (xix.  2)  calls  him  dpxi-TeXihjnjs,  an  unusua 
which  probahly  denotes  an  administrator  of  taxes,  w! 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  other  publicai 
perhaps  was  the  agent  of  one  of  the  Roman  kmght 
often  filled  the  office  of  puhlicamts,  '*  The  collection  < 
toms  at  Jericho,  which  at  this  time  produced  and  exp( 
considerable  quantity  of  balsam,  was  undoubtedly  an  i 
ant  post,  and  would  account  for  Zacchsus  being  a  rid 
Lk.  xix.  2"  On  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its  b 
trade,  see  above,  p.  86. 

*  See  Trench  On  the  Parctbles,  p.  512. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  ANOINTING  AT  BETHANT^-THE  TBI- 

UMPHAL  ENTRY. 

A.  D.  30. 

*T  was  apparently  on  a  Friday  evening  when  the 
i.  Bayiour  reached  the  hamlet  of  Bethany,  where  in 
net  retirement  He  could  spend  His  last  earthly  Sab- 
ith.  At  Bethany  resided  one  Simon  (Mtt.  xxvi.  6 ; 
Ek.  xiv.  3),  who  had  been  a  leper^,  and  possibly  had  been 
Brtored  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  at  his  house  the  sb- 
m  of  Lazarus  provided  a  festal  repast^,  to  welcome 
Bm  who  had  in  so  signal  a  manner  restored  happiness 
>  their  little  circle  (Jn.  xii.  2). 

In  keeping  with  her  character  Martha  on  this  occa- 
ion  busied  herself  in  ministering  to  the  Lord  (Jn.  xii.  2), 
lifle  Lazarus  reclined  at  the  table  as  one  of  the  guests. 
J  the  feast  proceeded,  Mary  approached  nvith  an  ala- 
ister  casket  in  her  hand,  containing  a  pound  of  pre- 

1  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  he  was  a  connection  of 
»  family  of  Lazarus. 

'  For  another  feast  npon  a  Sabbath,  comp.  Lk.  xiv.  i. 
the  Sabbath  is  still  among  the  Jews  preferred  for  the  enjoy- 
cnt  of  feasts;  but  the  food  was  prepared  previously)  and 
nen  the  tables  must  have  been  arraoged  in  order  beioxe  Wi^ 
ibbath  began/*  Heflgstenberg  on  St  John  xii.  1. 
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cious  spikenard^  (Jn.  xii  3),  and  breaking  o£M;he  oloi 
top  (Mk.  xiy.  3),  poured  a  portion  on  the  head  of 
Saviour.    Then  kneeling  down  she  anointed  His  1 
also  (Jn.  xii  3),  while  the  sweet  odour  diffused  it 
through  the  whole  room. 

But  her  act  of  beautiful  affection  did  not  win 
approval  of  all  the  guests  at  the  table.  Judas  Iscai 
enquired  why  a  casket  of  such  precious  unguent,  wli 
might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  300  denarii^ and gi 
to  the  poor,  should  be  wasted  in  such  a  useless  pieoi 
extravagance^  (Jn.  xii  5),  and  even  others  of  the  A 
sties  sympathised  with  his  views,  and  had  indignal 
and  murmured  against  her  (M tt.  xxvi.  8).  He,  b 
ever,  for  whom  she  had  thus  manifested  her  affectioa 
adoration,  suffered  scarcely  a  moment  to  elapse  bd 
He  signified  His  opinion  of  that  she  had  done.  J 
only  did  He  bid  the  murmurers  desist  from  trouU 
her,  but  declared  that  she  had  wrought  a  beautifiil  \ 
worthy  deed.  The  poor,  for  whom  they  pretended 
much  anxiety,  they  had  always  with  them^  but  fi 
self  they  would  not  have  always  (Mk.  xiv.  7),  thuB 
minding  them  again  of  that  speedy  removal  He  had 

^  Of  the  costliness  of  a  casket  of  spikenard  some  idea  8 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  among  the  gifts  seat 
Cambyses  to  the  Ethiopians  (Herod,  ui.  20) ;  compare  i 
Horace's  words,  Cwrm,  iv.  xii.  16,  17: 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 

^  TptaKoaicjy  drivapUop  (Jn.  xii.  5).     On  the  denarinii^ 
below,  p.  269,  note. 

^  St  John  remarks  that  be  said  this,  not  because  he  ea 
for  the  pooVy  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  b<i^,  i 
bare  what  was  put  therein  (Jn.  xii  6).  From  whidi  obi« 
tion  we  gather  (i)  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  Twelye  hn 
common  treasury,  and  received  contributions  for  the  po 
(ii)  that  Judas  was  their  steward  or  almoner;  (ill)  that 
had  already  proved  unfaithful,  and  been  guilty  Qf  embtf 
ment.     See  Lange^s  Li/e  of  CKrut,  n.  a<^ 
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ften  predicted.  Moreover,  He  proceeded  to  declare 
bt  what  she  had  done  had  a  special  significance.  In 
aference  to  the  mysterious  event  so  soon  about  to  be- 
ill  Him,  wherein  He  should  receive  so  little  assistance 
r  comfort  from  any  human  being,  she  at  least  had  done 
hst  she  could  {Ws..  xiv.  8),  she  had  come  beforehand 
anoint  His  Body  for  the  burying,  and  wherever  the 
ospel  should  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world, 
lere  should  also  the  deed  which  had  moved  their  un- 
Drthy  indignation  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her  (Mtt 
nl  13 ;  Mk.  xiv.  9).  Thus  by  a  prophetic  word  He 
bmted  and  interpreted  her  act  of  affectionate  adora- 

Thus  the  eventful  evening  wore  on.  Meanwhile  the 
Nn  of  the  Saviour's  presence  at  Bethany  had  reached 
Insalem,  and  great  crowds  ( Jn.  xii  9)  resorted  thither 
$  only  to  see  Him,  but  Lazarus  also,  whose  resurrec- 
i^  from  the  dead  caused  many  to  avow  their  belief  in 
IB  Lord  of  life  (Jn.  xii.  11).  Thb  fact  was  well  known 
I  the  chief-priests,  and  a  council  was  convened  to 
under  the  ptopriety  of  putting  him  also  to  death 
kxii^  10). 

The  next  day  dawned,  the  first  day  of  the  Holy  week. 
Baying  Bethany,  the  Saviour  proceeded  towards  Beth- 
Mige^,  and  sending  two  of  His  disciples,  desired  them 
'  bring  an  ass,  and  her  colt  with  her,  which  they  would 
id  tied  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  (Mtt.  xxi.  2,  3 ; 
k.  xix.  30 ;  Mk.  xL  2).  The  disciples  went,  and  in  an- 
rer  to  the  question  of  the  owners  (Lk.  xix.  33),  why  they 

*  Bethpbage  (hovse  of  unripe  figs),  a  plape  on  the  Mount 
Olives,  on  ^e  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  '^It 
m  apparently  close  to  Bethany,  and  irom  its  being  named 
tb  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  East  to 
mt,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  anything,  to  the 
itward  of  Bethany.''  No  remains  answering  to  this  poHV 
Q,  according  to  Eobinson^  liaye  been  found,  but  aee  "B^iX- 
ky's  Cit2^  0/ tAe  Oreat  £ing,  p.  65. 
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thus  loosed  thorn,  replied,  as  bidden,  that  the  Lordhoi 
need  of  them,  and  returned  to  their  Master. 

The  voice  of  ancient  prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9)  had  dc 
clared  that  her  Ring  would  come  to  Zion  meek,  andn 
ting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  cf  an  ass;  and  A 
hour  for  its  fulfilment  had  now  come.  The  road  frn 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem  wound  through  rich  plantatiQi 
of  palm-trees,  and  fruit-  and  olive-gardens  ^^  and  in 
now  crowded  with  pilgrims  making  their  way  townd 
the  Holy  City,  or  the  encampments  on  the  declivily  I 
the  Mount  of  Olives^.  Amongst  these  would  nataid 
be  many  who  had  witnessed  the  Saviour's  mirades  1 
Galilee,  and  their  enthusiasm  would  be  much  increM^ 
by  the  news  of  the  wondrous  event  at  Bethany.  II 
heart  of  the  people,  therefore,  was  deeply  stirred,  d 
the  disciples,  filled  with  the  general  excitement,  spnl 
their  garments  on  the  animals  they  had  brought  to  tfaa 
Master  (Mtt.  xxi.  7),  and  placed  Him  thereon.  Soon  fl 
crowds  began  to  express  their  joy  in  a  more  Mfd 
manner.  Some  strewed  their  garments'  on  the  roq 
mountain-path,  others  cut  down  branches^  from  fl 
neighbouring  gardens,  and  threw  them  on  the  ni 
before  Him. 

^  Lange,  iv.  39;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  191.  In  Mk.  iL 
the  Vatican  and  Cambridge  MSS.  read  iK  t(Sv  irypiSv,  **  haiii 
cut  the  branches  from  the  gardens.  '*  '*  Eastern  gardens  are  M 
flower-gardens,  nor  private  gardens^  but  the  orchards,  Tin 
yards,  and  fig-enclosures  round  a  town." 

'  Lange's  Life  of  Christ,  I  v.  41,  n. 

8  Td  Ifidria,  the  **abba"  or  ''hyke,"  the  loose  UmIb 
or  cloak  worn  over  the  tunic  or  shirt  (xtrtby),  A  striking  k 
stance  of  the  practice  is  mentioned  by  Robinson,  il  163,  wkl 
the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  threw  their  garments  under  till 
feet  of  the  horses  of  the  English  consul  of  Damascus,  wboi 
aid  they  were  imploring.'*     Stanley,  S.  and  P,,  p.  191,  d. 

^  **  The  branches  (ickddoi)  cut  from  the  trees  as  they  vM 
(Mtt.  xxi.  8)  are  dififerent  from  the  mattings  orotfidBa  (Ml 
xi.  8),  which  they  li&d  tvnB.\^  o\it  ot  the  palm-branchei  i 
they  came,*'  S,  and  P.  191,11. 
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Meanwhile  a  second  stream  issuing  from  the  Holy 
(%  (Jn.  ziL  12)  came  forth  to  greet  the  Conqueror  of 
Death,  and  meeting  the  others  coming  from  Bethany, 
tamed  round,  and  swelled  the  long  procession  towards 
t  Jerusalem.  As  they  approached  the  descent  of  the 
it  of  Oliyes  (Lk.  xix.  37),  their  feelings  found  ex- 
don  in  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Psalms,  and 
load  Hosannas  they  glorified  God  (Lk.  xix.  37),  and 
limed  the  approach  of  the  Son  qf  David  to  receive 
kingdom  of  His  Father,  and  to  establish  His  Mes- 
kingdom  (Mtt.  xxi.  9 ;  Mk.  xL  9).  Certain  of  the 
alone  were  found  to  murmur.  They  would  have 
the  Saviour  rebuke  the  zeal  of  the  multitude,  but 
iting  to  the  stones  beneath  their  feet,  He  declared 
they  itotild  immediately  cry  out  %f  these  were  to 
tJieir  peace, 
Thns  amidst  loud  Hosannas  the  procession  swept 
f,  till  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  whole  of  the  mag- 
mt  City,  as  if  rising  from  an  abyss,  burst  into  view, 
ith  its  back-ground  of  gardens  and  suburbs^,"  and  its 
Temple-tower.  The  procession  paused,  and  the 
of  triumph  became  the  hour  of  deepest  sorrow, 
strange  contrast  with  the  excited  emotions  of  the 
rds  around  Him,  the  Holy  One  wept  over  the  de- 
dty,  foresaw  the  Eoman  legions  gathered  round 
&ted  walls,  its  proud  towers  laid  low  in  the  dust, 
its  children  within  it,  because  they  knew  not  the 
iayqf  their  visitation  (Lk.  xix.  41 — ^44). 
\  Such  things  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  eager 
■nMDgs  who  were  shouting  ^^Hosanna^^'  and  believed 

1  «  Again  the  procession  advanced.    The  road  descends  a 

St  declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn 
id  the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.     A  few  moments,  and 
fte  path  mounts  it  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches 
I  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  cvtyWxB^A 
atoview,"  S.andP.igS)  TriBtrsuxi'BLandof  Israd^^.^^* 
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that  now  at  length  the  Messiah,  welcomed  and  accqitod 
would  claim  the  sceptre  and  ascend  the  l^rone.  Fa» 
ing  through  the  City  the  Holy  One  advanced  towardi 
the  Temple.  Jerusalem  was  stirred  to  its  yery  centra 
Who  is  this?  enquired  many.  This  is  the  PrqpM 
Jestis,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee  (Mtt.  xxL  lo,  ii),  wai 
the  eager  reply  of  His  believing  followers,  expecting 
doubtless,  that  some  unmistakeable  sign  would  be  gira 
of  His  real  character. 

They  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Enterifll 
the  Courts  of  the  Temple,  He  surveyed  with  clear  tfk 
searching  glance  (Mk.  xi.  1 1)  the  scene  of  disorder  an^ 
mercenary  desecration  which  they  again  presented,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  with  the  Twelve  (Mk.  xi.  1 1)  ti 
the  seclusion  of  Bethany,  and  the  great  Palm-Sundq 
was  over.' 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE  SECOND  CLEANSING  OP  THE  TEMPLE. 

A.  D.  30, 

THE  country  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  ai 
has  been  observed  in  the  previous  Chapter,  abomid 
ed  in  gardens  of  fig-trees,  from  whTch  fact  indeed  Beth- 
phage,  or  the  "  House  of  Figs,"  derived  its  name. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  the  Triumphal  Entry  tiM 
Saviour  set  out  once  more  for  the  Holy  City,  where,  at 
the  inspection  of  the  previous  eveniug  had  too  clearij 
testified,  a  second  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  His  Fa- 
ther's  house  was  needed  Bemg  a  hungred,  probabl|y 
after  a  night  of  fasting,  and  perceiving  afar  off  (Mk.  xL 
13)  a  fig-tree  standing  alone  hy  the  wayside  (Mtt  xxl 
19),  which  presented  an  unusual  show  of  leaves  for  tiie 
season.  He  went  up  to  it  to  see  ifhaply^  He  might  Jind 

^  Bl  Upa,  if,  as  was  reasonable  to  expect  under  such  chv 
camstances,  &uit  waa  to  be  lo\m.d.  EUicott,  294,  n. ;  Lang* 
on  Mk,  xi.  4. 
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fndi  thereon  (Mk.  xi.  13),  but  on  reaching  it  found  no- 
fling  bat  leaves.  Though  at  this  early  period  of  the 
JMr  neither  leaves  nor  fruit  were  to  be  expected  on  a 
%4ree,  this  tree  by  its  ample  foliage  appeared  to  give 
inmise  of  the  fruit,  which  ordivarily  appears  before  the 
hives^  But  a  nearer  approach  proved  that  this  pro- 
inse  it  fulfilled  only  in  appearance,  and  iu  the  hearing 
4  His  disciples  the  Holy  One  laid  upon  it  the  doom  of 
itter  barrenness,  saying,  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
hnafter  for  ever,  and  straightway  it  was  dried  up 
^(lltt  xxi.  19),  and  withered. 

Pajsung  onwards  to  Jerusalem,  He  entered  the  Tern- 
|lei  The  nefarious  scene  He  had  rebuked  at  the  first 
niBOver  of  H's  public  ministry  was  still  enacted.  The 
M  practices  which  had  called  forth  that  first  display 
tf  holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Hts  Father's  house  had  by 
iegrees  returned.  The  fruit,  the  reaifty  o^  righteousness, 
■I'ch  He  had  com 3  seeki og  then  and  sovght  in  vain, 
Be  foiind  not  now.  As  befove,  tbe**efo>'e,  so  on  th^'s  oc- 
BUfOfl,  He  d'ove  forth  the  intruders,  the  buyers,  the 
■Hers,  and  the  money-changers^  upset  their  <<iVes,  and 
poured  forth  their  unholy  gains,  and  declared  in  words 
if  eenscioas  authority  that  His  House  was  poo  for 
hie?jsh  traffic  but  for  prayer  and  praise  (Mk.  xi.  17; 
Itt.  XX'.  13).  ' 

Having  thus  once  more  vindicated  the  sanctity  of 

^  "  This  tree,  so  to  speak,  vaunted  itself  to  be  in  advance 
if  all  the  other  trees,  challenged  the  passer  by  that  he  should 
Mme  and  refresh  himself  with  its  fruit.  Yet  when  the  Lord 
Meepted  its  challenge,  and  drew  near,  it  proved  to  be  but  as 
be  others,  without  fruit  as  they;  for  indeed,  as  the  Evange- 
iit  observes,  the  time  of  figs  had  not  yet  arrived, — Us  fault, 
f  one  may  use  the  word,  lying  in  its  pretension,  in  its  making 
i  ihow  to  run  before  the  rest,  when  it  did  not  so  indeed." 
Vench  On  the  Miracles^  p.  440;  Lange  on  Mtt.  xxi.  18. 
Siomson,  The  Land  and  the  Boolc^  p.  349,  states  that  in 
lidtered  spots  figs  of  an  earJj  kind  may  occasionally  \>e  io\ni\\. 
p«  as  Boon  aa  the  heginmng  of  April. 
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the  Temple,  He  commenced  teaching  in  its  coi 
speedily  gathered  around  Him  many  eager  to  lii 
astonished  at  His  doctrine  (Mk.  xi.  i8).  But 
mercy  were  now  to  follow  words  of  power.  Tl 
needed  His  help  sought  Him  in  the  Temple  its 
blind  and  the  lame  (Mtt.  xxi.  14)  came  to  Him 
periepced  the  effects  of  the  healing  word.  Th< 
that  He  wrought  (Mtt  xxi.  15)  moved  the  youi 
grims  at  the  festival,  and  children's  voices  c 
mnna  to  the  Son  qf  David.  This  was  more 
chief  priests  and  scribes  could  endure.  Eagei 
were  to  put  Him  to  death,  they  dared  not  lift  i 
shew  open  violence,  for  the  whole  multitude  hi 
Him  to  hear  His  words  (Lk.  xix.  48).  In  a  to 
postulation,  however,  they  ventured  to  enquire 
He  heard  what  these  children  were  saying,  to  y 
replied  by  asking  whether  they  had  never  read  t 
of  the  Psalmist,  OiU  of  the  'mouth  of  habes  e 
lings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise  (Ps.  viii  : 
which  rebuke  He  left  them,  and  when  even  y 
returned  to  Bethany  (Mk.  xi.  19,  Mtt.  xxi.  17). 

As  He  proceeded  towards  Jerusalem  on  the 
day,  the  Apostles  observed  with  surprise  hov 
the  tree  doomed  the  day  before  had  wither 
The  late  hour  at  which  they  left  the  City  the  | 
evening  had  probably  prevented  their  noticing 
and  now  the  Saviour  took  occasion  by  it  to  tei 
a  lesson  respecting  the  nature  and  power  of  Ft 
xxi.  20—22 ;  Mk.  xi.  20 — 25). 

On  entering  the  Temple  and  recommencing 
cious  work  of  teaching  those  assembled  there, 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  formal  deputai 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  had  resolved  to  discred 
possible  with  the  people  (Mtt.  xxi.  23  ;  Lk.  xx. 

They  began  by  enqvuring  by  what  authority 
as  He  was  doing,  and  Itotq.  '^Xioiui  '^^  Xm^^  -w 
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(Mk.  3d.  28).    This  question  the  Holy  One  met  by  an- 
other.   Two  years  before^  they  had  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Baptist  (Jn.  i.  26),  and  he  had  borne  a  public 
tnd  emphatic  testimony  to  His  Messianic  claims.    The 
prophetic  character  of  John  was  generally  admitted 
(Mtt.  xxL  26),  and  his  bold  rebuke  of  Herod  had  en- 
fared  him  to  the  hearts  of  many —  Whence^  t?ien,  woi 
Mi  baptism,  from  heaven  or  from,  men  ?     The  ques- 
[tion  filled  his  hearers  with  embarrassment.     If  they 
lied  that  his  was  a  divine  commission,  they  exposed 
$lves  to  the  obvious  rejoinder,  why  had  they  not 
dved  his  testimony  respecting  the  Messiah  ?    If  they 
of  men,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  popular 
lation  (Mk.  xi.  3 1 , 3 2).    Accordingly  they  preferred 
own  that  they  could  not  tell,  whereupon  He  also 
led  to  answer  the  question  they  had  put  to  Him 
ig  His  mission  (Mtt.  xxi  27 ;  Lk.  xx.  8). 
Though  thus  repulsed.  His  enemies  do  not  appear  to 
ive  left  the  Temple-cqurts,  and  were  condemned  to 
to  still  more  humiliating  language.    In  the  para- 
of  the  Two  Sons  (Mtt.  xxi  28 — 32),  and  the  Wicked 
landmen  (Mtt.  xxi.  33 — ^44 ;  Mk.  xii.  i — 1 1 ;  Lk.  xx. 
18),  the  Redeemer  set  forth  with  the  utmost  dis- 
less  their  neglect  of  their  high  vocation,  the  guilt  of 
outrage  which  they  already  meditated  against  Him 
h  tiieir  hearts,  their  speedy  rejection,  and  the  bestowal 
MTthe  privileges  they  had  abused  on  other  nations. 
The  drift  of  these  parables  the  Pharisees  and  chief 

E'  »sts  clearly  discerned,  and  sought  earnestly  to  lay 
ds  upon  Him  (Mk.  xii.  12  ;  Lk.  xx.  19),  but  feared  to 
ilo  80  openly  because  of  the  multitude,  who  all  regarded 
Bim  ad  a  Prophet  (Mtt.  xxi.  46).  Undeterred,  however, 
yy  these  manifestations  of  intended  violence  He  warned 
hem  solemnly,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  Parable  of  the 

^  See  above,  p.  158. 
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Marriage  of  the  Ktn^s  Son  (Mti  xxiL  i — ^14),  that  a 
day  was  at  hand  when  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  Jewish  people  who  had  despised 
its  privileges,  and  be  bestowed  upon  the  Gentiles^ 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DAY  OF  QUESTIONS^THE  ENQUIRING 

GREEKS, 

A.  D.  30. 

THUS  far  the  efforts  of  the  ruling  powers  had  beat 
of  no  avail.  The  authority  of  the  Lord  with  tte 
people  remained  unshaken,  His  career  was  unchecked, 
and  they  themselves  had  been  humiliated  in  the  to; 
midst  of  the  Temple-courts^.  A  formal  councfl  ml 
therefore  held  (Mtt.  xxii.  15),  and  it  was  resolved  il 
organize  some  plan  for  ensnaring  Him  in  His  speech 
(Mtt.  xxii.  15;  Mk.  xii.  13),  and  beguiling  Him  into 
statements  which  might  afford  a  pretext  for  deliverisf 
Him  up  to  the  Roman  procurator  (Lk.  xx.  20).  Unitedi 
therefore,  in  one  formidable  conspiracy,  the  Pharisees' 
Sadducees^,  and  Herodians*,  suborned  (Lk.  xx.  20)1001^ 
to  all  appearance  right-minded  and  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est, to  propose  various  cases  of  conscience  to  Him  tf 
the  Lord  and  Judge  in  the  land*. 

L  First,  then,  approached  the  Herodians  with  cffl^ 
tain  of  the  Pharisees  (Mtt.  xxii.  16)  enquiring  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cwsar^  or  not?  Hof 
keenly  this  question  was  debated  in  Palestine,  and  what 
disturbances  it  had  caused^  especially  in  Galilee,  tb0  ^ 
province  of  Herod,  has  been  already  noticed**.  To  answef 
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^  Trench  On  the  Miracles^  211,  212. 

2  Lange*8  Life  of  Christy  iv.  69;  Milmto,  i.  287. 

*  For  their  distinctive  tenets,  see  above,  pp.  114 — Up* 

*  Lange,  iv.  69 ;  EWicoUj  "ioi, 
^  See  above,  p.  14S. 
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Bov,  and  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  giving  offence 
the  excited  crowds  in  the  Tetnple-courts,  and  on  the 
Iter  supplying  matter  for  accusation  before  the  Roman 
remor  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  so  close  at  hand, 
peared  impossible.  No  patriotic  Jew  would  admit 
it  tribute  was  due  to  Osesar.  No  one  claiming  to  be 
)  Messiah  could  allow  it  for  a  moment,  unless  he 
uld  forfeit  all  his  popularity  with  the  people.  And 
i  if  the  Redeemer  denied  this,  a  charge  of  treason, 
ich  the  Romans  were  always  quick  to  hear,  was 
arly  made  out.  But  the  Holy  One,  thrown  off  His 
ird  neither  by  the  affected  courtesy  nor  adulation  of 
lir  address  (Mtt.  xxii  i8;  Lk.  xx.  23),  saw  through 
ir  hypocrisy  and  the  snare  they  had  laid.  With  in- 
to wisdom  He  called  for  the  tribute-money.  They 
ingbt  Him  a  denarius^.  Whose  image  and  su- 
•fcription  is  this?  He  enquired.  They  answered, 
•ar**.  Render,  therefore,  He  replied,  to  CcBsar 
\  things  thai  are  Cwsar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
U  are  GodPs,  The  snare  they  had  laid  so  cunningly 
g  broken.  A  single  word  had  rent  the  whole  '^  web 
craft  and  hypocrisy.*"  The  enquirers  themselves 
mowledged  the  wisdom  of  His  answer.  There  was 
thing  they  could  taJee  hold  Q/*(Lk.  xx.  26).  They  were 
mty  and  went  their  way  (Lk.  xx.  26). 
iL  The  Herodians  thus  repulsed,  the  Sadducees  ap- 
)ached«  With  their  wonted'  philosophic  pride  they 
ually  kept  aloof  from  all  popular  religious  movements. 

1  *'The  little  silver  coin  (in  value  about  'J id.),  beariug  on 
surface  the  head  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and 
and  round  with  the  sacred  fillet — the  well-known  features, 
3  most  beautiful  and  the  most  wicked,  even  in  outward  ex- 
ession,  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors — with  the  superscrip- 
»ii  running  round,  in  the  stately  language  of  imperial  Rome, 
berivs  Ccesar,  Divi  AugvMi  JUiua  AugufAtiSf  Imj^tercUor" 
anley^s  Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  108, 
*  See  above,  p,  11$, 
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Now,  however,  they  advanced  to  the  encounter  nith  a 
religious  difficulty  respecting  the  i>osition  in  another 
world  of  a  woman  who  had  had  seven  husbands  in  tlus\ 
But  their  coarse  question  was  met  with  Divine  wifldom. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  or  the  power  of  God, 
they  coidd  never  have  asked  it  (Mtt  xxii  29).  Swi 
corporeal  and  earthly  relationships  ceased  with  this  ^ 
and  in  the  next  man  would  be  exalted  to  a  higher  order 
of  beings  by  the  almighty  power  of  Him,  who  even  ii 
the  Law^,  which  they  professed  to  receive,  had  dedared 
Himself  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  Grod  qf  Isaac,  ih$ 
God  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  qftk 
dead  (Ex.  iii.  6). 

iii  Struck  with  the  singular  wisdom,  with  ndnek 
He  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence  (Mtt  xxii.  34)^  > 
scribe  belonging  to  the  Pharisaic  sect  (Mk.  xiL  28) 
now  drew  near,  requesting  information  as  to  the  relatift 
greatness  of  the  commandments  of  the  Law  (Mtt  xx& 
36).  The  point  was  probably  one  much  debated  in  tiN 
Rabbinical  schools,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  what  waji 
was  calculated  to  ensnare  the  Saviour.  But  the  sob- 
lime,  though  simple  response  it  received,  comprising  tiN 
whole  of  religion,  under  the  precepts  of  Love  to  Gd 
and  Love  to  Man,  struck  even  the  questioner  with  ad- 
miration (Mk.  xii  32) ;  he  frankly  owned  that  such  l(n« 
was  better  than  all  Immt'Offerings  and  sacrificed,  and  ob* 
tained  the  gracious  declaration  from  the  Bicdeemer  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Ghd  (Mk.  xil  34^    ^ 

T 

^  The  Sadducees  appear  to  have  held  that  the  soul  perisbflt 
with  the  body :  as  **  the  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away,"  thej  i" 
said,  **  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  doth  not  retain. 
Lightfoot  on  Mtt.  xxii.  23 ;   Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xviu.  i>  4) 
JB,  /.  II.  8.  14. 

*  See  above,  p.  115.  lot 

2  Which  seems  to  confirm  Lightfoot*s  opinion  that  ^ 
enquiry  turned  on  the  importance  of  the  ceremonial  aa  ooB" 
pared  with  the  moral  law.    lAg)QXXoo\.  qhKUxa,  xiL  28, 
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After  such  sucoessiye  proofs  of  Diyine  wisdom  the 
ittrisees  did  not  venture^  to  put  any  more  questions  to 
le  Redeemer,  and  He  Himself,  taking  advantage  of 
6  opportonity,  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  ques- 
mer,  and  interrogated  them  (Mtt.  xxii.  41)  respect- 
%  the  descent  of  the  Messiah.  Speaking  under  the 
loence  of  the  Spirit,  David  in  the  Psahns  (Ps.  ex.  i) 
d  called  Him  Lord,  saying,  TJie  Lord  said  unto  My 
rd,  Sit  TTiou  on  my  right  hand,  tUl  I  have  made 
xyfoes  a  footstool  for  Thy  feet.  If  the  Messiah  was 
be  David's  son^  how  could  He  be  at  the  same  time 
<  Lord,  thus  mysteriously  uniting  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
ll nature? 

To  this  profound  question  those  addressed  did  not 
m  venture  to  make  a  reply,  and  were  in  their  turn 
istrained  to  listen,  while  in  words  of  awfol  and  right- 
is  judgment  He  denounced  the  hypocrisy  (Mtt  xxiii. 
-12)  and  tyranny  (Mttxxiii.  13 — 18). of  the  Pharisees, 
»r  bigoted  attachment  to  the  most  minute  observ- 
ses,  and  tiieir  blindness  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
tt  xxiii.  18 — 36),  which  had  led  them  to  pour  out  the 
od  of  Jehovah's  prophets,  even  as  they  now  thirsted 
His  own.  For  them  and  for  their  city  the  hour  of 
K>lation  was  at  hand.  The  times  of  mercy,  when  He 
old  have  gathered  the  children  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
%  gathsreth  her  chickens  under  Tier  wing^  (Mtt.  xxiii. 
—39),  had  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

After  this  stem  denunciation  of  the  ruling  powers, 
10  veiling  their  malice  and  wickedness  under  the  pre- 
ice  of  righteousness  had  so  pertinaciously  sought  to 

^  Some,  however,  would  refer  to  this  occasion  the  question 
ipecting  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (Jn.  viii.  i — 1 1).  See 
Ucott's  Lectures,  310,  and  notes. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  solemn  apostrophe  to  Jeni- 
Lem,  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal  entry,  ^aA 
'W  in  part  repeated.    See  Ellicott^a  Lectures,  314,  an^  noXa. 
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entrap  Him,  the  Redeemer  sat  down  opposite  the  Trea- 
sury, in  the  Court  of  tlio  Women  ^,  and  looking  np  be- 
held the  multitude  casting  in  their  voluntary  '  gifts  and 
contributions.  Amongst  the  rest  His  eye  rested  on  % 
certain  poor  widow,  one  of  the  helpless  class  which  He 
had  just  described  as  devoured  by  the  extortion  of  tho 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mk.  xii  40;  Lk.  xx.  47).  AU  ber 
X>ossessions  consisted  of  two  fnites*,  which  togetiier 
made  a  farthing^  both  of  which  she  now  cast  into  the 
Treasury,  and  knew  not  that  One  had  called  to  HiB 
His  disciples  (Mk.  xii.  43),  and  declared  that  she  hid 
cast  in  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  her  gift  shooU 
be  known  and  remembered  till  the  end  of  tima 

It  was  apparently  while  the  Redeemer  was  still  k 
the  Court  of  the  Women  that  two  of  the  Apostki^ 
Andrew  and  Philip,  approached  Him  with  what  th^j 
deemed  a  sti-auge  announcement.  Amongst  the  tboi-J 
sands  that  crowded  the  Holy  City  were  certain  Greetafjj 
not  Grecian  Jews*,  but  Gentiles,  proselytes  of  the  gatoi^ 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  to  the  Feast  Ii 
common  with  many  others  they  had  heard  of  the  faati 

^  So  called,  not  because  "  women  only  entered  in  ibei^ 
hut  because  women  might  not  go  further,"  just  as  theooBil 
uf  the  Gentiles  was  so  called,  ''not  because  heathens  ontf 
might  enter  there,  but  because  they  might  not  go  further. 
Lightfoot  in  loc. 

*^  '*  Before  the  Passover,  free-will  offerings,  in  addition  tl 
the  temple-tax,  were  generally  presented."  Lange  on  ML 
xii.  41. 

3  AeiTTcL  56oy  6  itrriv  KoSpdyrris,  Mk.  xii.  42.  TheXflrrir 
was  the  very  smallest  copper  coin.  Two  made  one  B(MDt* 
quadrans,  which  was  |th  of  an  as.  The  as  in  Cicero'a  tin* 
=  nearly  a  halfpenny,  and  the  quadran8= one-tenth  of  a  pfflay* 
Lange  on  Mk.  xii.  41. 

^  The  regular  word  for  which  is  *B\\7jvurral,  bufBXA^  C^  , 
Gentile  Greeks.     Lange,  IV.  53.     See  above,  p.  iia    ^ 
the  attendance  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  at  the  feasts  at  Jtf*" 
salem,  comp.  Acts  viu.  17,  Joa.  B.  J,  yl  9.  3,  and  ligbtfcfl* 
on  Jd.  xii.  20. 
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of  Nazareth,  of  His  mighty  works,  and  His 
%  words,  and  they  wished  with  their  own  eyes  to 
lim  (Jn.  xii.  21).  ShriukiDg,  however,  from 
ling  Him  directly,  they  had  applied  to  the  Apo- 
ip,  possibly  on  account  of  his  Grsecised  name', 
SiVj  tee  would  see  Jesus,  Philip,  apparently 
d,  consulted  his  brother  Apostle  Andrew,  and 
the  two  went  and  told  their  Lord. 
x>ner  did  the  Saviour  hear  their  announcement, 
laps  behold  these  enquirers  from  the  West,  than 
ntly  broke  forth  into  words  of  mysterious  joy : 
ir.  He  declared  as  if  in  a  transport  of  holy  rap- 
e  Hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  shcndd  be 
.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  cam 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone; 
die,  it  hringeth  forth  much  fruit.  He  that 
>  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  Jie  thai  hateth  his  life 
'p  it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man  serve  Me, 
%U(yw  Me  ;  and  where  I  am,  there  will  also  My 
be  ;  if  any  man  serve  Me,  him,  will  My  Father 
[Jn.  xiL  24 — 26). 

vith  the  thought  of  the  seed-corn  cast  into  the 
jid  dying,  and  the  spectacle  of  these  pledges'  of 
multitude  He  should  draw  unto  Him  if  He  was 
»,  came  the  tiiought  of  all  that  He  must  first 
There  fell  upon  Him  the  shadow  of  the  dread- 
so  close  at  hand,  and  He  exclaimed.  Now  is  My 


they  may  have  come  from  some  of  the  Greek  towns 
— Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  See  Li^htfoot  on  Jn.  xii. 
bove,  p.  145,  n. 

kidium  regni  Dei  a  Judseis  ad  gentes  transituri. 
"  Tbese  men  from  the  West  represent  at  the  end  of 
ife  that  which  the  wise  men  from  the  East  repr«^ 
.  its  b^inning ;  but  those  came  to  the  otqiib  of  the 
an  M  these  oame  to  His  manger,  and  rectdve  ^«- 
ite  full  intdH^noe^**  Slier,  vi.  78. 

1^ 
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during  His  life  on  earth,  attested  the  Divinity 
'  mission.    The  Voice,  which  had  been  heard  on  th 

of  Jordan  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  ^ 
heard  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  itself,  sayin| 
spouse  to  the  Redeemer's  significant  utterance, 
glorify  Thy  Name;  I  have  both  glorified  it,  a 
glorify  it  again. 

Various*  were  the  Interpretations  of  this  my 
Voice  by  the  surrounding  crowd.  Some  though 
thunderedy  others  that  an  angel  had  spoken  \ 
(Jn.  xii.  29).  But  the  Redeemer  set  all  doubts 
saying,  This  Voice  came  not  because  of  Me,  \ 
your  sakes;  and  then  He  exclaimed  in  the  sam 
of  triumph,  which  the  announcement  of  two  i 
respecting  the  enquiring  Greeks  had  called  fort 
IB  the  judgment  qf  this  world;  now  shall  the  P\ 
this  world  be  cast  out;  and  /,  if  I  be  lifted  \ 

^  Concurrebat  horror  mortis,  et  ardor  obedientia 
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aw  aU  men  unto  Me,  signifying,  adds  the  Evangelist, 
what  death  He  should  d%e\ 
This  striking  incident  was  the  appropriate  close  of 
B  great  day  in  the  Temple.  The  public  work  of  the 
Ij  One  was  now  over.  He  had  given  His  last  coan- 
I  and  His  final  warnings  to  the  ruling  powers ;  He 
r  departed  and  hid  Himselffr<ym  them  ( Jn.  xiL  36). 
ipite  of  the  mighty  works  He  had  vn*ought  (Jn.  zii. 
,  the  Jewish  nation  did  not  believe  on  Him.  Many, 
Bed,  of  the  rulers  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of 
I  life  and  works,  but  they  dared  not  openly  avow  their 
k  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  terrible  ban  of 
ommunication  (Jn.  xii.  42). 

Ab  thus,  however.  He  quitted  the  Temple,  which  as 
eaidier  He  was  never  to  enter  again,  a  striking  iuci- 
ttook  place.  His  disciples  began  to  invite  His  atten- 
I  to  the  magnificence  and  solidity  of  the  structure, 
enormous  size  of  the  stones  (Mk.  xiii.  i),  the  glister- 
of  its  marble  blocks,  and  the  gorgeous  gifts  with 
eh  it  was  endowed^  (Mtt  xxiv.  i ;  Lk.  xxi.  5),  But 
r  words  of  admiration  could  not  mislead  Him.  The 
osing  building  might  seem  to  them  to  be  founded  for 
nity.  But  <He  told  them  that  a  day  was  coming, 
H  not  oile  of  these  enormous  masses  of  stone  should 
oft  standing  upon  the  other. 
nrith  this  mysterious  announcement  of  a  dreadful 
m  awaiting  their  national  sanctuary  ringing  in  their 
^  the  Apostles  accompanied  their  Lord  along  the 
l-known  road  towards  Bethany.  But  when  they 
^ed  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He  sat  down  (Mtt  xxiv.  3 ; 
,  xiiL  3),  as  if  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  glorious 

^  Compare  the  intimation  made  to  Nicodemus  two  Pass- 
^  before,  above,  p.  165. 

*  Their  remarks  were  possibly  called  forth  by  His  own 
da,  Mtt.  xxiii.  38.  On  the  nature  of  the  buildingB,  see 
.  Ant,  XI.  5;  B,J,  v.  $.  6;  and  above,  pp.  95,  96. 
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city  and  its  still  more  glorious  Temple.  And  a 
there  directly  opposite  to  it  in  the  evaung  t 
four  of  tiie  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
(Mk.  ziii.  3),  disquieted  by  the  announcement  of  1 
ing  destruction  of  their  City,  approached  with  an 
enquiry  when  all  these  things  should  come  to  p 
what  shotdd  be  the  sign  of  His  coming,  and  q) 
of  the  world  (Mtt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Lk.  xxi.  7-). 

In  reply  to  their  enquiries  the  Holy  One, 
utmost  conceivable  solemnity,  proceeded  to  set ; 
judgments  destined  to  befall  Jerusalem,  and  fn 
to  lead  up  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplatioi 
own  second  coming  to  judge  the  world  (Mtt  xxii 
to  describe  the  events  that  should  precede  it^ 
enforce  the  necessity  on  their  part  of  watchful 
preparation  by  the  striking  parables  of  the  Tm 

^  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  of  grei 
ral  or  moral  sublimity  than  the  Saviour  seated  on  th 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  thus  looking  down,  almof 
last  time,  on  the  Temple  and  City  of  Jerusalem,  cr 
it  then  was  with  near  three  millions  of  worshippers, 
evening,  and  the  whole  irregular  outline  of  the  d 
from  the  deep  glens,  which  encircled  it  on  all  sides, 
distinctly  traced.  The  sun,  the  significant  emblei 
great  Fountain  of  moral  light,  tu  which  Jesus  and 
had  been  perpetually  compared,  may  be  imagined  sii 
hind  the  western  hills,  whilst  its  last  rays  might  ling 
broad  and  many  fortifications  on  Mount  Zion,  on  tl 
palace  of  Herod,  on  the  square  tower,  the  Antooi 
comer  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Tempi 
all  over  with  golden  spikes,  ^hich  gliitered  like  fii 
below,  the  colonnades  and  lofty  gates  would  cast  th* 
shadows  over  the  courts,  and  afford  that  striking 
between  vast  masses  of  gloom  and  gleams  of  the  riol 
which  only  an  evening  scene,  like  the  present,  can  < 
The  effect  may  have  been  heightened  by  the  rising  of 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  evening  sacrifices,  while 
the  distance  of  the  slope  of  Mount  Olivet  the  die 
iave  been  faintly  broken  by  the  hymns  of  the  worsl 
Miiiiian*fl  History  0/  Ch-mtiamty,  \.  i^a^,  a^t^. 
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XXV.  I — 13)  and  the  Talentg  (Mtt.  xxv.  14 — 30), 
g  His  solemn  revelations  with  a  distinct  declara- 
>f  the  circumstances  of  the  Awful  Day,  when  the 
)f  Man  should  come  in  His  glory  to  judge  both 
nick  and  dead  (Mtt.  xxv.  31— '46). 

CHAPTER   lY. 

COMPACT  OP  JUDAS— THE  LAST  SUPPER, 

A.  D.  30. 

the  close  of  these  solemn  prophecies  ihe  Redeemer 
reminded  the  Apostles  that  after  two  days  the 
yer  would  be  celebrated,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
I  be  betrayed  to  be  crucified  (Mtt.  xxvi.  i,  2). 
ig  thus  indicated  the  precise  time,  when  the  Hour 
en  spoken  of  before  should  come,  He  retired  in  all 
l>ility  to  Bethany^,  and  there,  hidden  in  holy 
don  (Jn.  xii.  36),  spent  the  last  day  preceding  His 
ings. 

eanwhile  the  rulers  of  the  nation  were  holding  a 
1  and  deliberate  consultation  as  to  the  best  means 
itting  Him  to  death.  Humbled  as  they  had  been 
lay  in  the  Temple  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
pointed  in  all  their  projects  of  ensnaring  Him  in  a 
il  charge,  they  saw  that  their  inAuence  was  lost, 
9  they  were  willing  to  take  extreme  measures', 
^ef  priests,  therefore,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders 
p.  Mtt  xxyi.  3 ;  Mk.  xiv.  i)  assembled  not  in  their 
{dace  of  conclave,  the  hall  Gazith^  on  the  Temple- 
it,  but  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  the 
priest  (Mtt.  xxvi  3).  He,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
dy  advised  that  the  Holy  One  should  be  put  to 
1^,  and  doubtless  many  of  those  present  would  have 

Wieaeler,  Chronol.  Synop.  p.  363. 

Lange^s  Life  of  Christ,  iv.  J£t, 

See  above,  pp.  g6,  108,  n.  *  See  above,  "p.  iS^* 
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gladly  resolved  on  seizing  Him  by  force.    Bat  by  dc 
grees  they  became  dive  to  the  diflScnlties  of  the  casa 

The  recent  events  on  the  day  of  the  Trinmphal  Entr 
convinced  them  of  the  great  influence  whidi  the  B( 
deemor  wielded  over  many  of  the  naticni,  and  espedaB 
the  bold  and  hardy  moimtaineers  of  Galilee.  Tb 
only  place  where  He  appeared  in  public  after  the  w^ 
had  been  spent  at  Bethany  was  the  Temple.  Batt 
seize  Him  there  in  the  present  excited  state  of  yopek 
feeling  would  certainly  lead  to  a  tumult  (Mtt.  xxtL5 
Mk.  xiv.  2 ;  Lk.  xxii.  2),  and  this  to  the  interpositioB  i 
the  procurator  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  F(Nt9ii 
and  hasty  measures  were  therefore  to  be  avoided,  and! 
was  formally  resolved  to  take  Him  by  craft,  and  thst' 
fore  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose  to  await  a  iavonnM 
opportunity^. 

While,  however,  they  were  thus  debating,  a  modei 
apprehending  Him  suddenly  presented  itself  ndiich 
had  never  anticipated*.    Judas  Iscariot,  whose 
at  the  discovery  of  His  real  character'  and  the  rel 

^  Lange's  Idfe  of  Christy  rv.  151 ;  Milman,  r.  301, 
*  Neander  s  Life  of  Chi^,  419  and  note;  Milman,  1. 34 
'  Amongst  the  motives  which  led  him  to  the  betnyujl 
his  Master  we  may  perhaps  give  prominence  to  three,  fl 
Avarice;   (ii)  Disappointment  of  his  carnal  hopes;  ^^ 
gradual  growth  of  hostility  to  his  Master. 

(i)  Avarice,  This  feature  in  his  character  has  beenj^ 
ready  noticed  above,  p.  a6o,  note.  The  germs  of  this  vi* 
probably  unfolded  themselves  gradually  (Stier,  vil.  40— M 
and  in  spite  of  many  warnings  which  he  must  have  hfltf* 
from  his  Lord,  as  Mtt.  vi.  19 — 34 ;  xiii.  23,  23 ;  Lk.  xvi. "» 
Mk.  X.  25,  (Article  Judoi  in  Smith's  Bihl.  Diet.);  botf>^ 
thered  strength  and  developed  into  imfaithfulness  and  embi^ 
zlement  as  he  became  entrusted  with  larger  sums.  Hence  wb* 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Sanhedrin,  he  ^probaJttjf^ 
pected  more,  but  was  not  unmlling  to  take  what  they  oferwL 

(ii)  Disappvintment  of  hia  carnal  hopes.  What  were^k* 
Messianic  expectations  oi  \i\iQ  K^o^W*^  mtq  have  seen  ag*" 
and  again — a  visible  idngOioixi,  wi  ^as^iSc^'s  >2ottWift^>a!i^"^!«fl* 
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ister  on  the  eyeniDg  of  tho  Anointing  at  Beth- 
been  already  described,  approached  with  an 
y9  to  the  sum  they  were  willing  to  give  him  in 
of  his  betraying  the  Holy  One  into  their  hands 
i.  14).  Thereupon  with  a  joyous  alacrity  (Mk. 
Jk.  xxii.  5)  they  covenanted  to  give  him  thirty 
nleer\  and  he  on  his  part  began  to  watch  for  a 
e  occasion  of  delivering  Him  into  their  hands, 
3using  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  (Lk.  xxii  6). 
then,  the  day  of  seclusion  at  Bethany,  the 
ay  of  the  Holy  Week,  passed  away.  Mean- 
hour  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  drew 
le  Saviour  had  already  reminded  His  disci- 
»  approach,  and  connected  it  with  His  own 
Lccordingly  the  Apostles  now  enquired  of  Him 
intended  to  celebrate  it,  and  in  reply  He  bade 
eir  number,  Peter  and  John,  go  into  the  city 
8);  and  informed  them  that  on  entering  it 

ral  blessings ;  these  they  looked  forward  to  in  com- 
bbeir  nation.  To  one  like  Judas,  then,  the  issue  of 
phal  Entry  must  have  been  a  deep  disappointment. 

gradual  growth  of  hostility  towa/rds  his  Master, 
cal  and  administrative  talents  which  caused  him 
I  treasurer  were  closely  allied  with  carnal  selfish- 
ider's  Life  of  Christ,  424)  which  was  early  rebuked 
,  see  above,  p.  2 1 3,  but  still  more  sharply  during  the 
Bethany  (see  above,  p.  260.)  As  he  became  aware 
$al  character  was  known  to  the  Lord,  and  found 
hopes  more  and  more  disappointed,  his  *' attach- 
3  Master  would  turn  more  and  more  into  aversion  ; 
manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive  it 
otUsive,  and  more  and  more  so  every  day."  (Nean- 
,  and  comp.  Smith's  Bibl,  IHct.  i.  1066.) 
rty  shekels  =  120  denarii,  and  one  denarius  was  at 
he  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour  (Mtt.  xz.  2) ; 

whole  sum  amounted  to  about  4  months'  wages 
bourer.     Thirty  shekels,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was 
et  upon  a  single  slave,  according  to  Exod.  xx\.  '^il'^ 
Life  of  Christ,  4.21,  n. 
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they  would  meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  irhon 
they  were  to  follow  to  whatever  house  he  should  enter. 
On  reaching  it  they  were  to  address  to  the  owner  ^  of  thii 
house  the  significant  words.  The  Master  saithy  MyUmi 
is  at  hand;  where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  IfMH 
eat  the  Pcufsover  with  My  disciples  f  and  he  woaU 
shew  them  a  large  Mpper-roomfumisfied  and prqHtrsd; 
there  they  were  to  make  ready ^  (Mtt.  xxvi  i8;  Mk.  xir. 
14;  Lk.  xxii.  11). 

*  Probably  a  believing  follower:  DUcipulus,  sed  turn  9 
duodecim,  Bengel.  See  also  Stier,  vii.  77;  Ellicott'i  Z«^ 
tures,  311,  n. 

'  At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  try  and  realize  the  nW' 
ner  iu  which  the  Paschal  Feast  was  at  this  time  celekntd 
by  the  Jews.  - 

The  company  at  the  Table,  which  might  not  be  less  AM  - 
10  persons,  usaally  included  from  10  to  70,  according  to  4l  £3 
family,  or  the  number  of  strangers  that  might  be  prescSb  ^ 
They  met  in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  bflbf  b 
the  URual  posture  then,  as  standing  had  been  originally.  ■_ 

The  rites  of  the  Feast  were  regulated  according  to  the  Rl^  ^ 
cession  of  4,  sometimes  5,  cups  of  red  wine  mixed  with  wittff 
which  were  placed  before  the  head  of  the  house,  or  the  w0^ 
eminent  guest,  who  was  called  the  Celebrant,  the  Presidaifc 
or  Proclaimer  oftfie  Feast. 

i.  When  they  had  reclined,  he  began  by  taking  one  « 
the  four  cUps  of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and  pronounced  til 
benediction  over  the  wine  and  the  feast,  saying,  Bleuei  \^  |y 
Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  univerKe,  who  bn* 
created  the  fruit  of  the  Vine,  He  then  drank  the  first  ci^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  household  followed  his  example. 

ii  Water  was  then  brought  in,  and  he  blessed  for  tt* 
washing  of  hands,  and  washed,  followed  by  the  rest. 

iii.  The  table  was  next  set  out  with  the  unleaveoei 
bread,  the  sauce  called  Charoseth,  the  Paschal  Lamb^  as* 
the  flesh  of  the  Chagigah  or  feast-offerings. 

iv.  The  Proclaimer  of  the  Feast  then  blessed  God  ftf 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  taking  a  portion  of  the  bittff 
herbs  dipped  it  in  the  sop,  and  ate  it  with  all  who  recliow 
at  the  table. 

V.     The  Ha^gadah  ox  8]lo^D^'»lg  forth  now  commenoe<1)  ttd 
the  Celebrant  declared  t\ie  cVEC\xTCA\iaaiCfifl^  q\  ^<b  ^?i&:««c^  fro*  ^^ 
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irected,  the  two  Apostles  went  their  way,  and 
"Ttbing  as  their  Lord  had  described  with 
ing  minuteness.  The  large  upper-room  is 
d  as  already  furnished  and  prepared  (Mk. 
k.  xxii  12).  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer 
arching  for  and  putting  away  of  every  particle 
(i  Cor.  y.  7),  so  important  a  preliminary  to 
rer,  had  already  been  carried  out,  and  that 
ation  made  by  the  Apostles  included  the  pro- 
he  unleavened  cakes,  of  the  bitter  herbs,  and 
f  wine ;  of  everything,  in  shoi-t,  that  could  be 

iommanded  in  the  Law  (Ex.  xii.  17 ;  xiiL  S).  Thea 
-!up  of  wine  was  filled,  and  a  child  or  proselyte 
7hatmeanye  by  this  service  f  (Ex.  xii.  26),  to  which 
lade  according  to  a  prescribed  formula  or  liturgy, 
id  reus  events  of  the  Exodus  were  related,  after 
ns  cxiii,  cxiv.  were  repeated,  followed  by  a  solemn 
1  drinking  of  the  second  cup. 
m,  after  a  second  washing  of  hands,  taking  two 
ivened  cakes,  the  Celebrant  broke  one  of  them, 
1^  the  consecration  in  these  words;  Blessed  be 
rd  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bringest 
7ut  of  the  earth,  and  distributed  a  piece  to  each 
ind  him,  saying,  This  is  the  Bread  of  Affliction 
ithers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  All  present 
1  their  portions  with  the  bitter  herbs  into  the 
nd  ate  them. 

e  flesh  of  the  Lamb  was  now  eaten,  and  the  Cele* 
g  up  his  hands,  blesfied  the  third  cup  of  wine, 
own  as  the  Cup  of  Blessing,  and  handed  it  round 
ion. 

"ber  thanksgiving  for  the  food  of  which  they  had 
>r  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  the  covenant  of  cir- 
md  the  Law,  a  fourth  cup  was  filled  and  drunk, 
le  Cap  of  Joy,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Hallel, 
viii.  was  now  sung. 

asionally  a  fifth   cup  was  drunk,  while  Psalms 
i.  were  chanted,  but  no  more.     See  Buxtorf,  de 
ti:  Lisrhtfoot's  Temple  Service;  Pedahzur*8  ^oofe 
remonies,  51 — 56;  Freeman's  Principles  0/  Dimue 
9—39' 
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prepared  on  the  day  before  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pas( 
Lamb'. 

This  done,  they  probably  returned  to  their  L 
who  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  hour  vxu  o 
(Lk.  xxii  14),  left  the  Uttlo  village  of  Bethany,  croc 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  entering  the  dty  repaired  t 
the  Twelve  to  the  upper-room.  There  they  sat  dowi 
reclined,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  and  the 
deemer,  taking  the  place  of  Celebrant  or  Prodaimei 
the  Feast,  said,  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  i 
Passover  with  you  h^ore  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto% 
I  will  no  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in 
Kingdom  of  God,  With  these  words  He  took  a  0 
the  first  Cup  we  may  believe,  usually  devoted  to ' 
"announcement"  of  the  Feast,  and  gave  thanks,  < 
said^  Take  ye  this,  ami  divide  it  amongst  you;  fo 
say  unto  you,  I  wUl  not  drink  of  the  fruit  qfthe  V\ 
till  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come  (Lk.  xxiL  17, 18 

But  even  now,  even  in  this  solemn  hour,  the  old  0 
tention  touching  priority  again  broke  out  among  1 
Apostles  (Lk.  xxii.  24).  Thereupon  the  Holy  One  sp 
a  few  gentle  but  solemn  words  to  repress  so  imseeml, 
dispute  (Lk.  xxii.  25—30) ;  and  to  teach  them  in  1 
most  striking  manner  possible  a  lesson  of  humility,  tc 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  girding  Hinw 
with  a  towel  washed  His  disciples'  feet  ( Jn.  xiiL  i- 
Simon  Peter,  with  his  wonted  impetuosity,  would  hj 
checked  the  loving  designs  of  His  Master,  and  when  t 
Redeemer  told  him  that,  unless  He  washed  his  feet 
had  no  part  with  Him  ( Jn.  xiiL  9),  with  that  quick  1 

^  The  view  here  taken,  then,  is  that  (i)  the  Supper> 
which  our  Lord  sat  down,  was,  as  the  first  three  Evangeiv 
(Mtt.  xxvi.  17;  Mk.  xiv.  12 ;  Lk,  xxii.  7)  clearly  intima*^ 
Paschal  Supper ;  (ii)  that  He  ate  it  on  the  eve  with  whi 
JN'isan  14  commenced;  (iii)  and  thus  twenty -four  hoan  ft 
her  than  the  time  -when  it  tj aa  ea^Atv  by  the  chief  priests  H 
rest  of  the  nation.     See  "Ei\iico\X,  '^ai,  wcA  tv»\«». 
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0  natural  to  him,  he  begged  that  He  would 
only  his  feet,  but  his  hands  and  his  head.    He 

i  bathed,  replied  his  Master,  needeth  not  save  to 
feet,  hut  is  clean  every  whit;  and  ye  are  clean, 
II  (Jn.  xiii  lo,  1 1). 

this  sad  intimation  of  treachery  in  their  midst 
\,  was  resumed',  and  probably  the  second  Cup 
^as  drunk.  But  soon  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  so  wrought  upon  the  Savionr,  that 
»8t  soul  was  deeply  moved  and  troubled,  and 
led  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
qf  you  will  betray  Me  (Jn.  xiii.  21).  This  an- 
ent  excited  great  surprise  and  deep  sorrow 
le  Apostles,  and  many  were  the  earnest  ques- 
Lord,  is  it  I?  At  length  He  gave  a  special 
bte  indication  to  the  disciple  that  reclined  upon 
m.  He  was  the  Traitor  to  whom  He  should 
op\  when  He  had  dipped  it  (Jn.  xiii.  26).  At 
)  Judas  Iscariot,  though  he  had  already  made 
act  with  the  chief  priests,  dared  to  enquire, 
it  I?  (Mtt.  xxvi.  25).  Thou  hast  said,  replied 
emer,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  adding  shortly 
s.  That  thou  doest  do  quickly  (Jn.  xiii  27). 
import  of  these  words  remamed  unknown  to 
of  the  Apostles,  and  they  imagined  tiiat  they 
aly  to  the  provision  of  something  needed  for 
or  the  bestowal  of  some  charity  on  the  poor, 
then,  as  he  had  received  the  sop,  Judas  arose 
i  forth  to  execute  his  awful  purpose,  and  it 
t  (Jn.  xiiL  30). 

1  if  ^ciiFvov  yevofiivov  be  the  right  reading  in  Jn. 
meaning  must  be  when  supper  was  begun,    A  pre- 
ding  is  yivofiivov. 

portion  of  bread  dipped  into  the  sauce  charoseih, 
ting  according  to  some  of  vinegar  and  water,  aA- 
others  of  a  "mixture  of  vinegar,  ftca,  daX^a,  «5l- 
i  spice. "    SmitWa  Bibl,  Diet,  u.  716. 
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On  his  departure  the  Savioar  was  no  more  trooUed 
in  spirit,  but  brake  forth  into  the  same  triumphant  lan- 
guage which  fell  from  His  lips  when  He  heard  of  tlie 
request  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Temple  Gom*t8:  iVbtr,  said 
He,  u  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorifiei 
in  Him;  if  God  is  glorified  in  Him,  God  will  also 
glorify  Him  in  Himseif,  and  wiU  straightway  ghiifif 
Him  (Jn.  xiiL  31,  32). 

Again  the  Meal  proceeded,  and  soon  taking  one  d 
the  unleavened  cakes  that  had  been  placed  before  WBi 
and  giving  thanks,  probably  in  the  Usual  worda^  H0 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  His  Apostles,  saying, 

Take,  eat:  this  is  My  Body,  which  is  gitmfif 
you:  do  this  in  remembrance  qf  Me\ 

Afterwards  He  took  a  Cup  of  wine,  in  all  probaUlttl 
the  third  Cup,  and  known  as  the  **Cup  of  blessing,"  n' 
having  offereid  thanks,  gave  it  unto  them  sayings 

Drink  ye  all  of  this;  for  this  Cup  is  My  Blood  tf 
the  New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  fif 
many  J  for  the  remission  of  sins:  this  do  ye,  as  qft^  a 
ye  shcM  drink  it,  in  remembrance  (f  Me\  fc< 

The  Holy  Eucharist  thus  instituted,  He  convenei 
with  the  Apostles  concerning  the  events  that  were  fiotf 
to  happen  to  Himself  and  them,  how  they  would  desflft 
Him  in  His  most  critical  and  trying  hour,  how  thfltf  A 
faith  would  fail,  how  they  would  be  dispersed  eadi  nnt*  i 
his  own.  These  announcements  of  coming  failure  sound-  ie 
ed  unbearable  to  the  Apostle  Peter.    Lord,  said  hfi^/  ie 

^  ^ovt6  i(TTi  rb  ff&fid  fiou  (Mtt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  I  Cor.  xi.  «4  3 

T^  ifirip  {ffiCiv  diUfievop  (Lk.),  t6  Mp  iffi&p  [KXdfiepop],  (i  Cor.  | 
xi.  24),  TovTO  TTouiTC  cls  T^v  ifi^v  dptlfunficw  (i  Cor.  xi.  44). 

*  niere  i^  adrov  Trdunes  (Mtt.),  tovto  yip  i<m  rb  eLtpdf0  ? 

TTjs  biaS-fiK-qi  (Mtt.,  Mk.),  ^  kclw^  ZiadiiKii  h  ry  aXpArl  {0  L 

(Lk.,  I  Cor.  xi.  25),  rb  ircpl  iroXKiov  iicxyvbiuww  (SLi%X  ^  ^ 

iKxvvbpixvop  inrip  ttoXKup  (Mk.),  rb  inrkp  if/xioy  iKXwbuaw  (LW  j^ 
€ls  d<f>€<Tiv  ifJLapTMV  (Mtt."),  TOVTO  TOtetTC,  b^dxis  h9  Tltrnrtt  w 

T^u  ifjL^v  dvdfJtyricuf  (i  Cor.  xi,  a^V  ( 
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•eady  to  go  with  Thee  unto  prison  and  to  deathr-^ 

ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  Thee  (Mtt.  xxvi. 

Fn.  xiii.  37).     Verily^  verily,  I  my  unto  thee,  re- 

the  Master,  in  solemn  words,  This  night,  h^ore 

cock  crow   twice,    thou    shalt  deny  Me    thrice 

xxrii  34;  Mk.  xiv.  30;  Jn.  xiii.  38).    Bnt  this  sad 

incement,  so  far  from  solemnising  the  Apostle's 

gs,  provoked  him  to  fresh  protestations  of  fidelity 

dY.31).*  With  still  greater  vehemence  he  declared, 

fhould  die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee;  and 

3se  well-meant  but  short-sighted  declarations  the 

>f  the  Apostles  joined  also  (Mtt  xxvi  35 ;  Mk. 

,1). 

nd  now,  whereas  at  the  usual  Paschal  Feast  it  had 
customary  to  continue  long  in  religious  conversa- 
'especting  the  great  events  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
nal  deliverance  from  Egypt,  so  on  this  occasion  did 
aviour  continue  long  in  earnest  conversation  with 
;hosen  ones.  But  He  spake  to  them  of  pther  and 
nore  exalted  themes ;  of  His  own  departure  to  the 
er  and  the  coming  of  the  Comforter  (Jn.  xiv.  i — 
of  Himself  as  the  true  Vine  and  His  disciples  as  the 
jhes  ( Jn.  XV.  i — 6) ;  of  the  hatred  of  the  world  and 
a  against  Him  (Jn.  xv.  18 — 25);  of  the  trials  which 
\.postles  must  expect,  and  the  assured  aid  of  the 
Torter  (Jn.  xvi.  i — 16) ;  of  offering  up  prayer  in  His 
>  (Jn.  xvi.  23 — 27).  And  at  the  close  of  these 
m  and  affecting  discourses,  lifting  up  His  eyes  to 
en  in  rapt  and  solemn  devotion.  He  committed 
Lpostles  to  the  guardian  care  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
dedicated  to  Him  His  own  completed  work,  con- 
ilating  it  once  more  in  its  issues  not  only  on  these 
present,  but  on  all  that  should  believe  on  His 
e  (Jn.  xvii.). 

he  night  was  now  far  advanced.    A  hymu,  pTo\>^\^ 
lallel^  was  sung,  and  the  Apostles  "went  tortYi  mWi 


i<&  u*  T  va  wrx^vKa     xvva      c»v>&  vruo 


to  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olivea 
from  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  hills  was  calle< 
semane^,  or  the  oil-press  %  and  was  a  spot  to 
He  often  resorted  with  His  disciples  (Jn.  xviii.  2] 
On  reaching  this  garden,  the  Holy  One  1 
greater  number  of  His  Apostles  at  the  outskiri 
xxvi  36),  while  with  three  chosen  witnesses',  Pe 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  He  Himself  advanced 
into  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  olives.  H< 
began  to  be  sore  amazed  (Mk.  xiv.  33)  and  very 
(Mtt.  xxvi.  37 ;  Mk.  xiv.  33),  and  His  so^ul  exc 
sorrowful  even  unto  deaths  and  as  a  last  requ* 
begged  them  to  watch,  whUe  He  proceeded  a 
stone* 8  throw  further  (Lk.  xxiL  41)  and  enga, 
solitary  prayer.  And  now  had  come  the  hour  1 
last  and  most  terrible  assault  of  the  Prince  of  Da 

^  The  site  of  the  modem  GS-ethseraane  lies  somev 
the  East  of  the  valley  of  Kedron,  at  a  point  where  tW' 
meet,  each  leading  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.     Des( 
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.  iy.  13).  Kneeling  down  (Lk.  xxil  41),  and 
irard  on  the  earth  (Mk.  xiv.  35),  He  twice 
it,  if  it  were  possible^  the  cup  of  suffering 
\  from  Him,  and  as  often  with  infinite  resig- 
ed,  Not  as  I  willy  hut  as  Thou  wiU  (Mtt.  xxvi. 
the  conflict  deepened  in  intensity,  and  being 
ony"  He  prayed  yet  more  earnestly ,  while 
loody  sweat  fell  from  Him,  and  testified  to  the 
iture  of  His  sufferings  (Lk.  xxii.  44).  Twice, 
isure  Himself  of  their  sympathy  and  watch- 
e  came  to  the  three  Apostles,  who  had  pro- 
eagerly  even  to  die  with  Him,  and  twice  He 
Q  sleeping  (Mtt.  xxvi.  40,  43).  The  first  time 
them,  saying  to  Simon,  Simon,  sleepest  thou? 
\ot  thou  watch  with  Me  one  hour?  Watch 
lest  ye  enter  into  temptation  (Mk.  xiv.  37, 38). 
le  second  occasion  He  uttered  not  a  word, 
retired  to  renew  once  more  the  conflict,  and  to 
he  third  time  the  prayer  of  mingled  entreaty 
lation  to  His  Father  in  heaven ;  and  then,  hav- 
strengthened  by  an  angelic  being.  He  for  the 
!  revisited  the  Apostles  to  find  them  still  sleep- 
lis  occasion,  however.  He  awoke  them,  and  with 
sorrowful  expostulation  told  them  that  the 
•portunity  for  watching  and  prayer  was  over: 
He,  let  us  be  going;  beheld  he  that  betrayeth 
lafid  (Mtt.  xxvi.  46 ;  Mk.  xiv.  42). 
i  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  Garden  was  filled 
d  men,  and  flashed  with  the  light  of  numerous 
nd  torches  ^    At  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the 

gh  the  Paschal  moon  was  at  the  full.  On  the  rocky 
he  Kedron  'Hhere  fell  great  deep  shadows  from 
y  of  the  mountain  and  projecting  rocks ;  there  were 
ms  and  grottoes,  into  which  a  fugitive  might  re- 
lly,  there  was  probably  a  garden-house  and  towers, 
)  gloom  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  BeaxO[i«x  V^ 
t  around^"  Lange,  rr,  29a. 
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Roman  cohort^  with  its  captain  (Jn.  xviii  12)  in  atteod- 
auce  on  the  procurator  ( Jn.  xviii  3),  and  of  the  Levitical 
guards  of  the  Temple,  attendants  and  apparitors  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  traitor'  approached.  Adyancmg  htt 
saluted  his  Master  with  a  kiss,  the  signal  which  hid 
been  agreed  upon,  and  received  the  reproachful  replji^ 
Friendy  wherefore  art  thou  come?  hetrayest  thou  (hi 
Son  (\f  man  with  a  kiss  ?  (Mtt.  xxvi  50 ;  Lk.  xxiL  48). 
Having  thus  rebuked  the  traitor,  the  Lord  proceeded  J 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  garden"  (Jn.  xviii.  4),  aai 
meeting  the  soldiers  and  officers  enquired  whom  th^^ 
sought.  They  replied,  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  I  am  ^, 
answered  the  Holy  One,  and  immediately,  awed  by  13k\ 
calm  ms^esty  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  One  wboNi  1 
name  had  so  long  had  for  them  a  mysterious  s^itt-t 
cance,  they  recoiled  backwards  and  fell  to  the  givvtL 
(Jn.  xviii.  6/.     fVhom  seek  ye?  the  Redeemer  agiM 

^  Stationed  during  the  Feast  at  the  Tower  of  AntoniiL  - 

'  Of  the  movements  of  Judas,  after  he  left  the  SappVr 
none  of  the  Evangelists  give  us  an  account.  It  seems,  bov* 
ever,  most  probable  that  going  immediately  to  Caiapbas, « 
some  other  leading  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  infonnid 
them  where  Jesus  was  likely  to  be  found  (Jn.  xviii.  2),  ail 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  and  it- 
once  make  the  arrest.  '^  It  was  not  the  intention  to  anMl 
Him  during  the  Feast,  lest  there  should  be  a  popular  tumult 
(Mtt.  xxvi.  5),  but  now  that  an  opportunity  offered  of  wasag 
Him  secretly  at  dead  of  night,  and  therefore  without  dangs' 
of  interference  or  uproar,  His  enemies  could  not  hesiti^' 
Once  in  their  hands,  the  rest  was  easy.  A  hasty  trial,  a  {M- 
judged  condemnation,  an  immediate  execution,  and  the  hitid. 
prophet  of  Galilee  might  be  for  ever  removed  out  of  their  way." 
Andrews,' p.  414. 

^  Lange,  iv.  293. 

^  **At  this  moment  Judas  was  already  back  among  tiM' 
people.     He  must  have  hastened  back  quickly  upon  the  shaip ' 
rebuke  of  Christ.     Probably  by  this  hasty  retreat  he  tbrsv 
the  first  element  of  sympathetic  terror  into  the  mass,  irittdi 
now  fully  developed  Itself  at  the  saying  of  Christ"    lavgk 
17.  294.  *^ 
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\  and  when  they  answered  as  before,  again  de- 
hat  Ho  was  the  object  of  their  search,  and 
ing  only  for  the  safe  dismissal  of  His  followers, 
irrendered  Himself  into  their  hands  ( Jn.  xviii 

)ne  of  His  followers  was  not  minded  to  yield 
lingly.    Drawing  his  sword  the  impetuous  son 
cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  a  servant  of  the 
st    The  soldiers  were  just  on  the  point  of 
mds  on  the  Holy  One,  and  taking  Him  into 
but  seeing  what  His  Apostle  had  done.  He 
lem.  Suffer  ye  thus  far,  and  touching  the  ear 
ounded  man  restored  it  whole  as  before  (Lk. 
;  then  rebuking  the  disciple  for  his  over-hasty 
protesting^  meekly  against  the  mode  in  which 
)een  arrested  by  His  captors.  He  allowed  Him- 
e  bound  and  led  towards  the  city ;  for  it  was 
r  and  the  power  of  darkness  (Lk.  xxii.  53). 
le  part  of  the  Apostles  all  was  now  terror  and 
.    lliough  they  had  all  promised  to  die  with 
Y  now  forsook  their  Master  and  fled  (Mtt.  xxvi. 
xiv.  50).    Their  last  hope  of  a  temporal  king- 
le  Messiah  had  crumbled  to  pieces^. 
Rrhile  the  Roman  guard  and  the  officers  (Jn. 
led  the  Saviour  over  the  Eidron,  and  up  the 
ing  into  the  city,  and  either  at  the  suggestion 
if  the  ruling  powers,  or  in  accordance  with  pre- 
sort, conducted  Him  to  the  palace  of  Annas', 
le  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  and  as  an  able 

I  St  Luke*8  account,  xxii.  52,  it  is  clear  that  not 

flBcers  of  the  Temple,  but  some  of  the  Sanhedrin 

)ined  the  crowd. 

e,  IV.  301. 

he  history  of  Annas,  see  above,  p.  149,  and  notes. 

ed  the  high -priesthood  not  only  for  Caiaph&a  Vaa 

but  subsequently  for  four  other  sons.    J  ob.  XIL.9.  \ . 


ui  iu(3  jvpuHue8,  tjuiiu  uuu  rumr^«iii.  2L\m,  13;, 
iDg  from  their  first  alarm,  yentured  to  folk 
former,  as  being  acquainted  with  the  high-pries 
obtained  admittance  into  the  hall,  but  Peter 
to  have  been  at  first  rejected  by  the  porteresc 
a  while  John  missed  his  companion,  and  goi 
spake  to  the  porteress,  who  thereupon  imn 
allowed  him  to  enter  (Jn.  xviii.  16). 

The  night  was  chilly,  and  the  servants  havi 
a  fire  of  charcoal  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  wei 
ing  themselves  before  it  (Jn.  xviii.  18  ;  Mk.  xiv. 
thither  Peter  pressed  forwards,  anxious  to  9ee 
(Mtt.  xxvi  58).  As  he  sat  there,  the  porterea 
suspicions  appear  to  have  been  aroused,  approa 
group,  and  fixing  her  eye  sted&stly  upon  him  ( 

^  Milmao,  I.  309. 

'  ''An  Oriental  house  is  usually  built  around  a 
gular  interior  court,  into  which  there  is  a  passage  (s 
arched)  through  the  front  part  of  the  house,  closed 
street  by  a  heavy  f olduij;r.gate  with  a  smaller  wicket 
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Mid,  Sht^  thou  art  ana  qf  this  Man's  dtsdpies. 
swn  off  his  goftrd,  and  perhaps  disconcerted  by  the 
lohiDg  glances  of  the  bystanders,  the  Apostle  replied 
Int  evasiyely^  /  knato  not  what  thou  sayut  (Mtt 
•  7D ;  Mk.  xiy.  68),  and  then  more  strongly,  I  know 
■  not  (Lk.  xxiL  57 ;  Jn.  xviiL  17). 
iSnui  silenced  the  maid  withdrew,  and  after  a  brief 
f  tlie  Apostle,  anxious  probably  for  a  favourable  op- 
■njty  of  retiring,  went  back  towards  the  porch  (Mtt 
m  71 ;  Mk.  xiy.  68).  But  here  another  maid  ap- 
died  and  said  to  the  bystanders,  Thisfdlo^  ica$ 
I  wUh  Jems  qf  Naaareth  (Mtt  xxvi.  71).  Thus  a 
Ml  time  assailed,  and  not  knowing  what  might  hap- 
his  faith  again  failed  him,  and  with  an  oath  he 
/  know  not  the  Man  (Mtt  xxvi^  72);  and  the 

le  this  sad  scene  of  moral  cowardice  was  going 
began  to  put  several  questions  to  the  Saviour 
ig  His  disciples  and  His  doctrine  (Jn.  xviii.  19). 
I  Interrogated,  the  Redeemer  appealed  to  the  publi- 
\st  His  teaching,  and  referred  His  enquirer  to  His 
mBf  whom  he  had  so  often  addressed  in  the  wonted 
m  of  resorty  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple  (Jn. 
.  30^  21) :  He  had  no  secret  doctrines,  and  nd  secret 
•Ij  of  dependants'  for  purposes  either  of  tumult  or 
IfoB.  This  reply  was  the  signal  for  the  first  begin- 
f  of  a  dreadfid  scene  of  insult  and  violence.  An 
or  of  the  High-priest  struck  Him  on  the  mouth, 
Ig,  Answerest  thou  the  high-priest  so?  If  I  hate 
\m  ill,  bear  witness  qf  the  ill,  meekly  replied  the 
f  One,  hut  if  well,  why  smitest  tJtou  me  f  (Jn.  xviiL 

■24). 

lie  day  was  now  ra^ndly  dawning,  and  the  Sanhe- 

,  which  had  been  hastily  summoned,  had  begun  to 

»  I^aage^  IV.  516.  *  Ibid,.  IV.  305. 

19—^ 
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assemble.  Annas  therefore  sent  the  Saviour,  who  wai 
still  in  bonds,  to  the  official  jndgment-hall  of  Caiaphaf 
( Jn.  xviii.  24),  and  it  was  not  improbably  as  He  wsu 
crossing  the  courts  that  He  turned  and  looked  upn 
the  Apostle,  who  now  for  the  third  time  denied  that  1« 
had  ever  known  Him.  Recognized  at  the  porch,  Peter 
it  would  seem,  had  returned  again  to  the  fire,  and  then 
mingling  with  the  group  of  soldiers  and  serrants  (Jb 
xviii.  25),  conversed  with  them  freely  in  his  rough  v 
conth  Galilaean  dialect'.  This  excited  suspicion,  aodai 
hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  (Lk.  xxii.  59)  before  oeftdi 
of  the  bystanders  began  to  express  their  opinkM 
Surely y  said  one,  this  fellow  wets  one  of  them,  Tim 
art  a  Galileean,  said  another  (Mk.  xiv.  70).  Thy  ipMfll 
hewrayeth  thee^  added  a  third  (Mtt  xxvi.  73).  JHi  i 
not  see  thee  in  tJie  garden  with  Him  ?  broke  ia  \ 
fourth,  a  kinsman  of  the  servant  whose  ear  the  Aporf) 
had  cut  off  (Jn.  xviii.  26).  Thus  attacked  on  all  sM 
he  fell  deeper  still.  With  oaths  and  curses  (Mtt  xxvi  741 
Mk.  xiv.  7 1 )  he  declared,  /  know  not  the  Man,  and  Uk 
the  second  time  the  cock  crew  (Mk.  xiv.  72).  It  IRM 
this  base  denial  that  the  Holy  One  now  overheii4 
Turning  round  He  looked  upon  Peter  (Lk.  xxii  on 
The  remembrance  of  all  that  He  had  said  rushed  to  M 
Apostle's  recollection.  He  coidd  not  linger  a  momMl 
in  that  Presence.  His  faith  indeed  had  not  uttaipi 
failed,  but  Satan  had  sifted  him  as  whe<it.  He  «0^ 
forth  and  wept  bitterly  (Mtt.  xxvi  75 ;  Lk.  xxii  62)*. 

^  Lange,  iv.  313;  Ellicott's  Lectures,  334. 

'  See  above,  p.  145,  n.  ;  LaDge,  iv.  317. 

'  Such  is  the  full  force  of  iKKdir'd  in  Lk.  xxii.  3« :  ** 
have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  may  not  utterly  faSit^  ^ 
be  totally  extinguished.     Comp.  Heb.  i.  13. 

^  The  order  of  the  denials  of  the  Apostle  here  g^v«&  miii^ 
coincides  with  that  suggested  in  Lange's  Life  of  Chrui,  n. 
314 — 319;  EUicotVaLecturM,^^\,Ti.v  Andrews,  pp.  496, 417* 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

TEE  JEWISH  TRIALS-REMORSE  AND  SUIVIPE 

OF  JUDAS, 

A.  D.  30. 

^Y  this  time  the  entire  body  of  the  Sanhedrin  had 
)  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  the  Be- 
emer  was  placed  before  them. 
The  first  object  was  to  secure  the  agreement  of  two 
toesses  on  some  specific  charge  (Mtt.  xxvi.  59 ;  Mk. 
r.  55).  But  this  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
ist  difficulty.  Many  indeed  were  at  hand  suborned  to 
!er  any  falsehood,  but  their  testimony  was  so  con- 
led  and  contradictory  (Mk.  xiv.  56),  that  the  council 
ikL  not  receive  it.  At  length  two  were  found  who 
dd  testify  to  the  words  the  Holy  One  had  uttered  on 
>  occasion  of  His  first  visit  to  the  Templet  This 
hw  said,  was  their  charge,  I  will  destroy  this  Temple 
ide  with  hands,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  up 
other  made  witlwut  hands  (Mk.  xiv.  58).  But  be- 
eB  the  fact  that  their  allegations  were  exaggerated, 
1^  themselves  did  not  agree  in  their  statements  (Mk. 
•  59)9  ^^d  though  eager  to  pronounce  the  capital  sen- 
ice,  the  council  felt  themselves  unable  with  any  de- 
icy  to  do  so  on  such  evidence. 
Meanwhile  the  Redeemer  preserved  a  solemn  and 
[>res8ive  silence,  neither  interrupting,  nor  replying  to 
I  questions  of  the  high-priest  or  the  statements  of 
I  accusers  (Mtt  xxvi.  62 ;  Mk.  xiv.  60).  He  conde- 
tided  not  to  any  defence. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
a  criminate  Himself.    Once  more,  then,  the  High- 

■^  See  above,  p,  164. 
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priest  %tood  up  in  the  midst  (Mk.  xiv.  66),  and  in  tiM 
most  solemn  manner  abjured  Him  in  the  name  of  Jeho 
yah  to  declare  whether  He  teas  the  Meniahy  the  8(H 
qfGod  (Comp.  Mtt  xxvi  63 ;  Mk.  xiv,  61). 

Thus  formally  addressed,  the  Holy  One  at  lengthbnl 
the  silence  He  lutd  hitherto  maintained,  saying,  in  re|il 
to  the  question,  T  am;  and  hereafter  ye  ehaJH  ae  (h 
Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  qf  power,  m 
coming  in  the  clouds  qfh£aven\  He  thus  in  the  DM 
solemn  and  explicit  manner  asserted  that  He  was  m 
only  the  Messiah,  but  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  A 
sublimest  sense  of  the  words. 

All  was  now  uproar  and  confusion.  In  token  of  H 
horror  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  pronomeM 
the  utterance  of  the  Redeemer  to  be  direct  and  tm 
sonable  blasphemy.  Whatjkrther  need,  he  exdaimd 
have  toe  ofwUnesses  ?  Ye  have  heard  His  blcuphemf 
what  think  ye  f  (Mtt.  xxtL  65  ;  Mk.  xiy.  63,  6| 
Carried  away  by  his  vehement  gestures  and  words,  w 
his  great  influence,  the  court  pronounced  their  opiBiA 
He  is  guilty  cf  death  (Mtt  xxvi.  66).  Worse  than  ftli 
prophet,  worse  than  false  Messiah,  He  had  dedm 
Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  the  presem 
of  the  high-priest  and  the  great  council  of  the  nalki 
He  had  incurred  the  capital  penalty. 

And  now  ensued  a  scene  of  fearful  violence.  A 
bystanders  were  permitted  to  do  their  worst  to  Oi 
thus  declared  guilty  of  blasphemy.  Some  spat  tQW 
His  face;  others  smote  Him  with  t?ie  pcUms  qf  M 
hands;  others  blindfolded  Him,  and  in  derision  of  Hi 
Messianic  claims  bade  Him  detect  the  hand  that  ki 
been  raised  against  Him  (Mtt.  xxvL  67,  68 ;  Mk.  xiT.6s 
Lk.  xxiL  63, 64). 

^  Herein  probably  alluding  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  ti 
13, 1 4,  universally  admVt\Ad\A  x«&«c\&>^ie^<^Q{.  the  Messia 
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thongh  the  great  council  of  the  nation  had  thus 
sentence,  there  remained  a  serious  obstacle  be- 
3y  could  carry  it  out.  Cases  punishable  with 
uch  as  false  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration,  or 
my,  they  were  fully  competent  to  try^  (Comp. 
.  5 — 21;  V.  17—40;  vi.  12 — 15;  xxiii.  i — 10), 
y  could  not  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  for 
it  -had  been  taken  from  them  ever  since  Judsea 
a  Roman  province'.  Mistrusting,  therefore,  the 
?eho  might  attempt  to  rescue  the  Holy  One  from 
ds  of  their  own  officers,  reluctant  to  incur  the 
)f  profaning  so  sacred  a  day  with  a  public  ex- 
anxious  to  shift  the  responsibility  fh)m  their 
A  upon  that  of  the  Romans,  yet  determined  to 
.he  destruction  of  their  Victim,  they  again  re- 
ed their  court  (Matt,  xxvii.  i ;  Mk.  xy.  i),  and 
I  to  send  the  Redeemer  before  the  tribunal  of 
who,  they  might  not  unreasonably  suppose, 
not  hesitate,  at  once,  and  on  their  authority,  on 
;  intimation  of  a  dangerous  and  growing  party, 
without  further  examination  or  inquiry,  and 
scruple  add  one  victim  more  to  the  robbers  and 
3ulent  insurgents,  who,  it  appears,  were  kept  in 
n  order  to  be  executed,  as  a  terrible  example 
period  of  national  concourse  ^'^  Pilate  had,  as 
3me  up  to  Jerusalem  to  preserve  order  during 
sever,  and  was  now  residing  either  in  a  palace 
)  tower  of  Antonia-*,  or  in  the  splendid  and  lux- 
tructure  which  had  been  erected  by  Herod  ttie 
Thither,  therefore,  the  Saviour,  after  He  had 

drews,  p.  428 ;  Alford's  note  on  John  zviii.  51. 

t  Lightfoot  on  Mtt.  xxvi.  3. 

[man,  I.  317. 

aid's  Life  of  Christ ;  Lange,  rv.  337,  n. 

age's  Life  of  Christ,  iv.  338,  n. ;  comp.  Jott.  B,  J.XL. 

.  15.  5;  EUIcott,  S39,  D« 
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been  again  placed  in  bonds  (Mtt.  xxvii.  2), 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrin  t 
and  explain  the  charge^. 

Meanwhile  the  fact  of  His  condenmatioi 
come  known'  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Mtt.  xx^ 
filled  him  with  the  deepest  remorse.  Hithen 
been  lured  on  by  covetousness,  and  his  eyes 
blinded  by  the  Evil  One.  Now  they  were  op 
he  saw  what  he  had  done.  He  had  betrayed 
blood  (Mtt.  xxvii.  4).  Filled  vnth  terror  and 
he  hurried  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  a 
confessed  his  awful  crime.  But  they  receive( 
fession  with  gibes  and  taunts.  What  is  th 
said  they ;  see  thou  to  that  (Mtt.  xxvii.  4).  ] 
despair  the  wretched  man  resolved  to  get  r 
reward  of  his  treachery.  Rushing  into  the  s 
he  flung  down  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  b 
priests,  and  went  and  hanged  himself*  (Mtt. 
but,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  rope  br€ 

^  Milman,  i.  317. 

2  "He  might  readily  learn  that  Jesus   had 
damned.     But  he  also  saw  it,  from  the  procession 
the  Pharisees  conducted  Jesus  to  Pilate,  which  c 
no  other  object  than  to  procure  His  condemnation. 
on  Mtt.  xxvii.  3 ;  Life  of  Christy  iv.  335. 

^  'Flif/as  Tct  dpyOpia  iv  ry  va<?,  tlie  inner  porl 
Temple,  the  sanctuary.  See  Lange  on  Mtt.  xxxv 
EUicott,  339,  n.  If  while  a  deputation  of  the  San! 
tended  the  Saviour  to  the  prcetonum  of  Pihite,  th 
tired  to  their  own  council-chamber  in  the  Temple, 
to  understand  how  he  could  be  near  the  sanctuary. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Judas  hanged  himse 
abyss,  perhaps  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  the  ro 
way,  or  the  branch  to  which  he  hung  breaking,  he 
headlong  (on  his  face,  irprjiri^Sj  Acts  i.  18),  and  wa 
and  mangled  on  the  rocky  pavement  below.  See  1 
tion  from  Hackett's  III.  Script,  in  Andrews,  p.  440 ; 
Gospel Hisixyryy  p.  \i*\\  EUicott,  339;  Lange's  Life 

i^-  334. 
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fiUheadUmg,  and  hurst  asunder  in  the  midst  (Acts.i. 
i%\  80  that^  when  his  hody  was  found,  all  his  bowels 
had  gushed  out.  With  the  blood-money  he  had  left  in 
the  Temple  the  chief  priests  were  at  first  perplexed 
lAat  to  do.  Though  they  had  not  scrupled  to  pledge  it 
11  the  reward  of  the  basest  treachery,  yet  they  were  un- 
wjlling  to  return  it  to  the  Temple  funds,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  purchase^  of  a  field  for  the 
buial  of  strangers,  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
ioddama^  (Act.  i.  19),  or  the  Field  of  Blood  (Mtt. 
|x?iL6 — 10;  Zech.  xi.  13). 

1  St  Matthew  (xxviL  7,  8)  states  that  the  chief  priests 
Ui^t  with  the  raoney  the  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in, 
fed  that  therefore  that  place  was  called  the  Field  of  Blood, 

t Peter  (Acts  i.  18)  says  that  Judas  purchased  a  field  with 
I  reward  of  iniquity.  Perhaps  the  latter  statement  may  be 
liderstood  as  meaning  to  say,  that  whereas  Judas  had  with 
ke  rest  of  the  Apostles  obtained  the  glorious  lot  of  the  aposto* 
iIb  (Acts  i.  17),  yet  actually  he  had  purchased  for  himself  a 
ine corner  of  afield  in  the  valley  of  Genhinnom,  as  the  reward 
i  anrighteousness.  The  field  was  bought  not  by  himself  in 
lerwn,  but  with  his  money,  the  wages  of  his  iniquity,  and 
ioeived  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Blood,  (i)  as  the  spot  on 
Hueh  his  mangled  body  fell,  and  (ii)  as  purchased  by  the 
lisf-priests  with  the  blood-money.  See  Lange's  Life  of 
^fcrw^,  rv.  333 — 336 ;  Ebrard's  Gospel  History,  p.  427 ;  Smithes 
9ibl.  Diet.  Art.  Judas. 

•  The  Field  of  blood  is  now  shewn  on  the  steep  southern 
toe  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern  end, 
n  »  narrow  plateau,  more  than  halfway  up  the  hill-aide,*' 
imith's  BiU.  Diet. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ItSE  TRIAL  BEFORE  PILATE-^THE  OON- 

DEMNA  TION. 

A.D.  30. 

WHAT  amount  of  knowledge  Pilate  already  poflBCi 
ed  of  the  Saviour's  person  and  character  is  n 
known.  But  he  could  not  fail  to  have  been  surprised,  < 
this  occasion,  at  the  earnest  request  so  early  in  tl 
morning  to  decide  the  question  respecting  the  Teadi 
from  Galilee.  The  deputation  from  the  Sanhedi 
would  not  enter  his  prsetorium,  lest  they  should  inc 
pollution,  and  bo  unable  to  keep  the  Passover  (Jn.  xri 
28).  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  popular  custom  ^  vi 
political  tact  he  came  forth  from  his  palace  (Jn.  z?j 
29),  and  enquired  the  nature  of  the  accusation  agaii 
the  Redeemer. 

At  first  they  replied  evasively,  and  as  if  they  fi 
hurt  at  the  question.  If  this  fellow  were  not  a  fM 
factor^  we  wovld  not  have  delivered  Him,  unto  t\ 
(Jn.  xviii.  30).  But  this  would  not  satisfy  Pilate,  « 
he  replied  ironically  2,  TA^n  take  ye  Him,  and  jud 
Him  a/^cording  to  your  law,  as  if  anxious  to  refer  i 
whole  matter  back  to  themselves.  To  this  the  Jews  1 
plied  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  put  any  one 
death  (Jn.  xviii.  31),  and  having  thus  intimated  tli 
the  Redeemer  had  committed  a  crime,  for  which  t 
punishment  of  death  was  due,  artfully  put  forward 
charge,  which,  as  a  Roman  procurator,  Pilate  could  0 
overlook.     We  found  this  fellow,  said  they,  perverti^ 

1  Slier,  VII.  ^^9. 

*  Stier,  TLI.  ^^o  \  XiW^^ft,  y?  .  -s^^^^. 
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our  noHon,  andfot^dding  to  give  tribtUe  to  CcBMr, 
991/ing  that  He  is  Christ  a  King  (Lk.  xxiii.  2). 

Thongli  Pilate  must  have  known  the  Jews  too  well 
to  imagine  that  the  Sanhedrin  would  really  hate  and 
penecote  One,  whose  sole  crime  was  an  anxiety  to  free 
tlieni  from  the  Roman  power^  he  saw  that  the  case 
mold  not  be  hastily  put  aside,  inyolying  as  it  did  three 
grave  charges;  (i)  seditions  agitation,  (ii)  attempted 
pnhibition  of  the  payment  of  the  tribnte-money,  and 
K  the  assumption  of  the  suspicious  title  of  ^*  King  of 
he  Jews." 

It  was  cleaiiy  necessary  that  he  should  at  least 
Bpnnine  the  Accused,  and,  as  a  procurator*,  he  was 
Hand  to  conduct  the  examination  himself 

Withdrawing,  accordingly,  with  the  Redeemer  into 
itarior  of  the  prsetorium  (Jn.  xyiii.  33),  he  began  by 
iq[uiring,  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  (Jn.  xviii 
B;  Mtt.  xxvii.  11).  To  this  the  Holy  One  replied  by 
■king  the  governor  whether  he  put  this  question  of 
ifauelf,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  others  (Jn.  xviii.  34). 
apparently  offended  at  such  a  rejoinder,  and  disclaim- 
^  all  communion  vdth  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews^ 
Mate  responded  that  he  was  not  a  Jew;  His  own 
fimtrymen,  and  the  ruling  powers  of  the  nation,  had 
■wight  Him  before  his  tribunal,  whxxt  had  He  done? 

Thus  interrogated  the  Saviour  replied  by  an  as- 
Crtion  of  the  real  nature  of  His  kingdom :  My  king- 
hm,  said  He,  is  not  of  this  world;  had  My  kingdom 
qf  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  have  con- 


1  Stier,  vn.  343. 

•  *'  Pilate  being  only  a  Procurator,  though  a  Procurator 
tm  potestate,  had  no  qusestor  to  condaot  the  examinatioiiy 
Bd  thus,  as  the  Gospels  most  accurately  record,  performs 
lat  office  himself."  Ellicott,  342,  n.;  Smith's  Claasieal  IHc- 
onaryt  Art.  Proviricia. 

s  Milmai),  J.  s^7. 
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tended  that  I  should  not  he  delivered  to  the  Jew9 ; . 
kingdom  is  not  from  hence.  Art  Thou\  then,  a  Hi 
enquired  the  wondering  governor.  Thou  sayett 
answered  the  Redeemer ;  for  I  am  a  King.  For  i 
purpose  was  I  horn,  and  for  this  purpose  came  I  i 
the  world,  that  I  might  hear  witness  unto  the  tn 
Every  one  that  is  qf  the  truth  heareth  My  Voice  I 
xviii.  37,  38).  These  mysterious  words  from  the  lip 
One,  whose  life  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  his  mei 
this  denial  that  He  was  a  king  in  a  worldly  sense,  1 
the  implication  that  in  another  sense  He  was*;  1 
declaration  that  the  object  of  His  birth  and  of  Hia 
was  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  increased  the  | 
curator's  perplexity.  Wh^t  is  truth?  he  asked,  pai 
in  sadness,  partly  in  irony,  partly  from  a  real  inaW 
to  discern  the  connection  of  such  an  abstract  mal 
with  "  the  present  question,  with  a  question  of  life  1 
death,  with  a  capital  charge  brought  by  the  natio 
council  before  the  supreme  tribunal."  He  could  < 
nect  a  kingdom  with  power,  but  not  with  truth. 

The  only  sect  Pilate  could  have  ever  heard  of  t 
believed  in  such  a  kingdom  was  the  Stoics^,  and  tl 
opinions  he  would  naturally  regard  as  those  of  vision 
enthusiasts.  The  Accused  might  be  a  dreamer,  1 
certainly  He  was  not  one  who  had  done  anything  * 
serving  of  the  sword  of  the  civil  power,  and  going  ' 
to  the  Jewish  deputation  standing  before  the  gate  ( 

^  Si5  is  emphatic  in  Jn.  xviii.  37. 

^  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  466. 

'  Milman,  i.  323;  Stier,  vir.  370;  Ellicott,  342,  n. 

*  Compare  Horace,  Epist.  n.  i.  to6  : 

Ad  smumum  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dive^ 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  Rex  denique  regum. 
and  Sat,  i.  iii.  125,  and  Epist.  i.  i.  59 : 

At  pueri  ludentes,  rex  eris,  inquit, 
Si  recte  facias... 
quoted  in  Milman,  i.  311. 
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nJiL  38),  he  declared  his  conviction  of  His  innocence; 
h»  found  no  fault  in  Him  (Lk.  xxiii.  4). 

But  this  was  the  signal  for  a  furious  clamour  on  the 
put  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  members  of  the  San- 
kedrin.  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  they  cried,  teaching 
^mmghotU  all  Judaea^  beginning  from,  Galilee  even 
wift)  this  place  (Lk.  xxiii.  5).  Pilate  thereupon  turned 
noe  more  to  the  Accused,  and  enquired  what  answer 
9e  had  to  give  to  these  charges  (Mtt.  xxviL  13).  But 
iie  Holy  One  continued  silent,  and  answered  not  a 
Pord.  This  increased  still  further  the  astonishment  of 
he  procurator  (Mtt.  xxvii.  14 ;  Mk.  xv.  5),  but  he  fan- 
ied  he  had  discovered  an '  escape  from  the  dilemma. 
Ihe  word  Galilee  had  not  escaped  his  ears  (Lk.  xxiii  6). 
Uilee  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
US  now  present  in  the  city  as  a  worshipper  at  the 
knet  (Lk.  xxiii.  7),  and  by  sending  the  case  before 
kk\  he  might  at  once  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  re- 
ponsibility^  and  conciliate  one,  with  whom  he  had 
itherto  been  on  no  friendly  terms  ^  (Lk.  xxiii.  12). 
IftTing  assured  himself,  therefore,  that  the  Accused 
m  a  Galilsean  (Lk.  xxiii.  6),  he  sent  Him  before 
lerod's  tribunal. 

The  tetrarch  of  Galilee^,  as  we  have  seen  before,  had 
ften  heard  of  the  Saviour,  and  had  long  desired  to  see 
lim'  (Lk.  xxiii  8).    He  was  highly  pleased,  therefore, 

^  It  was  not  an  unusual  practice  to  refer  the  case  of  a 
riminal  from  the  forum  apprekensionis  to  the  forum  originis. 
^p.  Acts  xxvi.  3.     Lange,  rv.  347. 

*  Stier,  VII.  378;  Milman,  I.  324. 

'  The  cause  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was  the  recent 
iUrnghter  of  the  Galilseans  (Lk.  xiii.  i). 

^  Where  Herod  was  now  residing  is  not  known:  some 
^hink  he  occupied  his  father's  palace  with  Pilate ;  others,  that 
while  the  procurator  resided  in  the  fortress  Antonia,  Herod 
^^pied  his  father's  palace ;  others  would  make  his  abode  the 
^1^  palace  of  the  Maccabees.     Jos.  Ant,  xx.  8.  11, 

!  See  above^  p.  105, 


could  induce  the  Holy  One  to  utter  a  word.  I 
at  being  thus  disappointed  of  the  object  of  hi 
Herod's  superstitious  curiosity  was  exchanged  f< 
He  did  not  venture  indeed  to  condemn  the  A& 
death,  and  saw  that  there  was  nothing  He  hi 
which  rendered  Him  liable  to  punishment^  bu 
not  scruple  to  insult  Him,  and  theref(H*e  hand 
oyer  to  Ms  soldiers,  amongst  whom  probably,  a 
father's  body-guard^,  were  Gaulish  and  Thradai 
rians,  who  treated  the  Holy  One  with  every  kini 
dignity  (Lk.  xxiii.  ii).  This  done,  he  sent  Hi 
to  the  Roman  procurator,  clad  in  a  purple  robe^ 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  was  from  that  day  e 
ed  for  friendship  (Lk.  xxiii.  12). 

Perplexed,  as  Pilate  probably  was,  at  find 
case  thus  thrown  back  upon  his  hands,  he  wi 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  Holy  One  was 
innocent  of  such  grave  charges  as  had  beei 
against  Him.    He  therefore  summoned  the  chief 
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iMmbled  before  the  pruotoriumy  and  the  proposition 
utdj  to  aconrge  the  meek  Sufferer  found  little  favour 
liUi  them.  Pilate  therefore  resolved  to  try  another 
Mtfaod  of  making  the  proposed  acquittal  more  accept- 

Ww  • 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom,  the  origin  of 
liiidi  is  wholly  unknown',  to  release  at  the  season  of 
hd  Passover  any  prisoner  whom  the  people  might 
fleet  There  was  at  this  time  in  confinement  a  cele- 
nted  (Mtt.  xxvii.  i6)  bandit,  named  Barabbas',  who 
riUi  others  had  committed  murder  ill  an  insurrec- 
lonary  tumult  (Mk.  xv.  7)  in  the  city  (Lk.  xxiii.  18). 
Ihe  procurator  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  cus- 
IB,  proposed  to  the  Jews  that  they  should  select  for 
ihttse  one  of  the  two,  either  Barabbas,  a  condemned 
prderer  and  insui^gent,  or  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
|a  saw  clearly  that  it  was  envy  of  His  fame  and  popu- 
llity  (Mk.  XV.  10)  which  had  induced  the  ruling  powers 
•  tecose  the  Holy  One,  and  he  hoped  by  this  appeal  to 
llp  people  to  procure  His  release.  Indeed  so  certain 
lofli  he  appear  to  have  been  that  they  would  select  for 
viease  One,  whom  thousands  had  so  lately  welcomed 
itth  loud  Hosannas  as  their  Messiah,  that  he  ascended 
nd  sat  down  upon  the  judgment-seat^,  as  if  to  ratify 
•d  formally  accept  their  decision  (Mtt  xxvii  19). 

*  Lange,  iv.  353. 

'  Powubly  it  was  of  Jewish  origin,  adopted  and  continued 
by  the  Bpman  governors  from  motives  of  policv.  According 
i  "Lk*  xxiiL  18  the  request  respecting  Barabbas  came  first 
horn  the  people;  according  to  Mtt.  xxvii.  17,  from  Pilate; 
lUrk,  however  (ch.  xv.  8),  seems  ''to  represent  the  people 
li  inaking  the  request  in  general  terms,  while  Pilate  availed 
himself  of  it  in  the  present  emergency  of  this  particular  case." 
BUioott,  345,  n. 

*  A  patronymic  denoting  Son  ofAliba.  Many  of  the  later 
USB.  of  Mtt.  xxviL  16  give  his  name  as  ^lifaovt  Bapappas. 

^  The  pTj/ia  was  a  portable  tribunal  (see  above,  p.  i  Vlt^*^> 
nd  stood,  St  John  tellsr  ua  (Jn,  xix.  13),  on  a  teaaeAated  ^vi^ 
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But  at  this  moment,  as  if  to  increase  his  p< 
an  attendant  approached  bearing  a  message 
wife^  imploring  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  witK 
person  (Mtt.  xxvii.  19)  standing  before  his 
During  the  night  she  had  probably  been  rouse 
messengers^  of  the  high-priest  requesting  a 
guard,  and  a  fearful  and  harrowing  morning  (M 
19)  dream  concerning  the  righteous  Prophet 
reth  had  induced  her  thus  to  appeal  to  her  hu 
His  behalf.      , 

Pilate's  feelings  of  awe  and  amazement  were 
tensified,  and  his  determination  to  release  his 
increased.  But  the  chief  priests  and  the  Sai 
had  improved  their  opportunity  while  he  was 
to  his  wife's  message,  and  when  he  composed 
afresh  to  receive  their  decision,  he  saw  that  ma 
bitter,  determined  hatred  had  done  their  wor 
suaded  by  their  teachers,  the  multitude  cried  < 
this  Marty  hut  Bardbhas.  In  vain  the  procurai 
to  stem  the  torrent,  in  vain  he  expostulated  (Ml 
in  vain  he  re-asserted  his  conviction  of  the  inno 
the  Accused.  Loud  clamour,  and  furious  faces, 
lifted  hands,  told  him  that  the  feelings  of  the 

ment,  called   in  Greek  KiObarpwrov^  in   Hebrew  C 

which  "perhaps  formed  the  front  of  the  Procurat^ 

dence,"  Ellicott,  346,  n.      So  necessary  was  the  U 

pavement  and  the  tribunal  deemed  to  the  forms  of 

that  Caesar  carried  about  with  him,  on  his  expedition 

of  marble  ready  fitted  and  a  tribunal.     Suet.  Jvi.  c.  4 

^  In  early  times  the  Roman  m;^strates  had  n 

permitted  to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  pi 

This  rule,  however,  had  gradually  been  relaxed,  and 

proposition  of  Csecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  reject) 

Ann.  lu.  33,  34.     According  to  tradition,  the  name  of 

wife  was  Procla,  or  Claudia  Procula,  and  she  is  said 

belonged  to  the  class  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.     Laii£ 

€ff  Christy  rr,  351. 

»  Lange,  iv.  351. 
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died  beyond  such  efforts.  Equally  powerless 
lenm  and  significant  action,  by  which  he  strove 
sent  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible,  how 

he  was  convinced  of  the  perfect  innocence  of 
r  One.  Calling  for  water,  he  washed  his  hands 
Y  (Mtt  xxvii.  24)  before  the  whole  multitude, 
''  am  guiltless  qf  the  blood  qf  this  Just  Person : 

it.  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  chU- 
18  the  frantic  reply,  and  Pilate  saw  that  further 
>n  would  only  increase  the  tumult  (Mtt  xxviL 

hope,  however,  he  still  seems  to  have  retained  ^ 
that  tossing  clamorous  throng  would  be  satis- 
I  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  only  less  terrible 
kth.  Perhaps  the  inhuman  scourge  of  the  Roman 
would  be  enough*,  without  the  penalty  of  cruci- 
or  which  so  many  were  already  clamorous.  He 
)  order,  therefore,  that  He  should  be  scourged, 
ears  to  have  again  sat  down  on  the  judgment- 
le  the  command  was  carried  into  effect, 
soldiers  executed  his  orders  with  their  wonted 
,  and  then  flung  around  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
Sufferer  a  purple'  robe  (Mtt.  xxvii.  28 ;  Jn.  xix. 

ige,  IV.  355,  Hengfltenberg  on  Jn.  xix.  i. 
renerally  the  scourging  before  crucifixion  (Jos.  B.  J. 
;  V.  II.  I ;  VII.  6.  4;  Livy,  xxxiii.  56)  was  inflicted 
3.  But  Pilate,  as  sub-governor,  had  no  lictors  at  his 
and  therefore  had  it  inflicted  by  soldiers."  Lange, 
u  The  Roman  scourging  was  so  painful  and  horrible, 
1  pieces  of  bone  being  stuck  into  the  scourges,  that 
rer  not  unfrequently  died  under  it.     Compare  the 

fiagellum  of  Hor.  SaU  i.  iii.  119;  Smith's  iHcU  of 
leSf  Art.  Fiagellum. 

a/iijba  KOKKbfTjVf  Mtt.  xxvii.  28;  wopipi^paPf  Mk.  xv.  17; 
'op<f>vpouv,  Jn.  xix.  2.     ^'  A  war-cloak,  such  as  princes, 

and   soldiers  wore,  dyed  with   purple ;  probably, 
i,  a  cast-off  robe  of  state  out  of  the  pitttomAi  ^^idx^i* 
ange^  ly-  357 f  Einoott,  348,  n, 

5.0 
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2),  and  placing  a  reed  in  His  right  hand  (Mtt  xxriL  29) 
and  a  crown  of  thorns^  upon  His  head,  bowed  the  kiM 
before  Him,  and  in  cruel  mockery  saluted  Him,  sayiii! 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  (Mtt.  xxvii  29 ;  Mk.  xr.  18 
Not  satisfied  with  this  outrage,  they  took  the  reed  an 
struck  Him  with  it  on  the  head,  and  spat  in  His  fiM 
(Mtt.  xxvii.  30 ;  Mk.  xt.  19),  and  heaped  upon  Him  ever 
kind  of  indignity. 

The  scourging  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  witU 
the  prmtorium  (Mtt.  xxvii.  27),  and  when  it  had  bee 
carried  out,  Pilate  himself  went  and  led  forth  the  Snl 
ferer  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purx^e  rob 
(Jn.  xix.  4,  5),  and  presented  Him  to  the  people,  mjidc 
Behold  the  Man\  Would  not  this  spectacle  of  tenibli 
suffering  suffice?  Could  cruelty  demand  yet  mon 
Grudfy  Him  was  the  cry  of  the  chief-priests  and  tha 
attendants  (Jn.  xix.  6).  The  sight  of  so  much  suffeiiq 
so  meekly  borne  drew  forth  no  pity,  and  no  relentifli 
Take  ye  Him,  and  crucify  Him,  replied  the  proa 
rator ;  for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him,  We  ha'ce  a  km 
rejoined  the  Jews,  and  by  our  law^  He  ought  to  dk 
because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  qf  Grod, 

These  last  words  roused  afresh  all  Pilate*s  fears  (Ji 
xix.  8).  Taking  his  bleeding,  lacerated  Prisoner  ono 
more  within  the  preetorium  he  enquired  anxioosit 
Whence  art  Thou^f    But  the  Holy  One  made  him  ■ 


^  What  exact  epecies  is  unknown.  "  As  mockery 
to  have  been  the  primary  object,  the  choice  of  the  plant  wa 
not  suggested  by  the  sharpness  of  its  thorns  :  the  soldiff 
took  what  first  came  to  hand,  utterly  careless  whethff  i 
was  likely  to  inflict  pain  or  no,"  Ellicott,  348,  n. 

'  Comp.  Isai.  liii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxii.  7. 

3  Comp.  Lev.  xxiv.  16. 

^  The  mysterious  title  vlbs  GeoO  suggested  to  Pilate  tki 

He  might  be  one  of  his  own  heroes  or  demi-gods.     Feani| 

he  might  be  braving  the  wrath  of  some  unknown  deity,  k 

eDquired  whether  Hib  deaoetv^^  "w^a  \ci^«u6l  «uch  as  the  till 
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irtled  by  this  continued  silence  the  procurator 
th^  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  power  to 
m,  and  power  to  crucify  Him.  TAou  couldest 
10  power  at  all  against  Me,  was  the  mysterious 
'49  it  had  been  given  thee  from  above;  there- 
hat  delivered  Me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 
X.  1 1).  This  answer,  so  calm,  so  g^itle,  so  full 
r,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Pilate,  already 
le  message  of  his  wife,  ^nd  still  more  by  the 
tience  of  the  accused,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
fort  to  release  Him  (Jn.  xix.  12).  But  it  was 
A  cry,  far  more  formidable  to  himself  than 
1  yet  heard,  struck  upon  his  ears :  If  thou  let 

gOy  cried  the  Jews,  thou  art  not  Cofsar^s 
7ho8oever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
assar  ( Jn.  xix.  1 2}.  It  was  a  crafty,  well-cho- 
E^late  knew  that  the  Jews  already  had  matter 
tion  against  him^,  and  could  well  divine  the 
ces,  if  they  accused  him  before  the  gloomy 

Tiberius  of  sparing  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
'  treason  ^.  Loss  of  place,  degradation,  banish- 
laps  a  death  by  torture,  stared  him  in  the  face, 
for  his  own  personal  safety  turned  the  scale, 
save  himself^,  even  though  he  sacrificed  One 

imply,  Lange's  Life  of  Christ,  rv.  361 ;  Heng- 
.  Jn.  xix.  8. 

,bly  the  reference  is  to  Caiaphas,  who  ''formally 
3ur  Lord  to  the  Roman  governor  (Mtt.  xxvii.  1 ; 
"  Ellicott,  349,  n. 
t)ove,  p.  150. 

•o  majestatis  (treason)  crimine,  quod  tum  omniam 
im  complementum  erat,  Tacitus,  Arm,  ni.  38. 
b  exercebat  leges  majestatis,  Sueton.  Vit  Tib. 
le  release  of  a  criminal  from  pumshment  came 
head  of  majestas ;  see  Merivale's  History  of  the 
251. 

lat  he  feared,  however,  came  upon  him.     On  ^« 
of  the  SamantauB  of  Pilate's  cruelty,  'V\\.eW\\x«, 


replied  the  chief-priests  (Jn.  xix.  15),  thus  ren< 
altogether  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  in  order  tc 
their  thirst  for  the  Redeemer's  blood,  and  Pilate 
it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  controversy,  proE 
the  Word,  the  irrevocable  word,  Let  Him  be  a 
(JoL  xix.  16), . 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

T^E  CRUCIFIXION, 

A.  D.  30. 

THUS  the  Holy  One  was  formally  delivered  i 
hands  of  the  soldiers^  who  instantly  mac 
preparations  for  His  crucifixion.  The  place  of  ei 
was  a  spot  of  slightly  rising  ground  without  the  j 

the  prefect  of  Syria,  in  a.d.  36,  sent  his  friend  Mar 
administer  the  afifairs  of  Judaea,  and  ordered  Pilate  1 
to  Borne,  to  answer  the  accusation  before  the  empe 
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ledtj,  called,  probably  from  tbe  shape  of  its  rounded 
mmitS  Gk)lgotha',  the  place  of  a  skull  (Mtt.  xxvii.  33) ; 
n  xix.  17).  Thither,  therefore,  after  strippihg  Him  of 
le  pnrple  rojbe,  and  putting  on  Him  His  own  garments 
[it  xxyii.  31 ;  Mk.  xv.  20),  the  soldiers  led  Him  forth 
taring',  as  was  customary,  the  Cross  on  which  He  was 

Buffer  (Jn.  xix.  17),  attended  by  a  centurion^,  and 
x>  malefactors  who  were  to  be  crucified  with  Him' 
k  xxiii  32). 

As  they  proceeded  from  the  city,  the  Redeemer,  ex- 
usted  by  the  grievous  sufferings  He  had  already 
dergone,  sank  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the  Cross, 


^  Not  from  being,  as  some  think,  strewh  with  the  remains 
condemned  malefactors,  for  the  Jews  always  buried  them. 

'  St  Luke,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  omits  the  He- 
5w  word  Golgotha,  and  gives  (xxiii.  33)  only  the  Greek 
Divalent  KpavLov,  the  place  called  a  Skull.  From  the  Vul- 
te  rendering  of  this  verse  et  postquam  venerunt  in  locum, 
i  vacatur  Calvarice  {  =  a  bare  skuU)  the  word  Calvary  has 
BQ  introduced  into  the  English  Version,  obscuring  the 
'BOgelist's  meaning.  It  was  (a)  apparently  a  welMmown 
9t,  (b)  outside  the  gate  (comp.  Heb.  xiii.  12),  but  (c)  near 
I  city  (Jn.  xix.  20),  and  (d)  on  a  thoroughfare  leading  into 
» country  (Lk.  xxiii.  26),  and  (e)  contained  a  garden  or 
ahard,  k^itos  (Jn.  xix.  41).  See  Bobinson's  bS>.  Res,  I. 
5,  n. 

*  Patibulumferafcperurbem,  deinde  affigatur  cruci,  Plant. 
wbonar.  Hence  the  term  furcifer  —  cross-bearer.  This 
m  typified  by  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offer- 
^  Gen.  xxii.  6.     Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  rv. 

*  Exactor  mortis,  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  14;  xi.  37.  Centurio 
pplioio  prseposltus,   Seneca.    Lange,   Life  of  Christ,   iv. 

'  The  cause  of  execution  was  generally  inscribed  on  a 
nte  tablet,  called  aavb,  XeiKtafia^  titulus,  alria,  (Tiiulus, 
i  eausam  pcsncB  indicaret,  Sueton.  Calig.  32)  and  borne 
iher  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  carried  before  the  suf- 
«r,  precedente  titulo,  Sueton.  The  latter  was  probably  the 
Mle  in  our  Lord*8  case.  Lange,  iv.  373.  Pearson  Ou  the 
ted,  Art  jv. 


dtmghters  of  Jertisalem  the  exalted  Sufferer  wi 
human  composure  bade  them  weep  not  for  Hin 
themselves;  for  nameless  sorrows  awaited  tb 
when  they  would  hless  the  wombs  which  hi 
horns,  and  the  paps  that  had  never  given  stu 
they  would  cry  to  the  mountains  to  fall  upc 
and  to  the  hills  to  cover  them*  (Lk.  xxiiL  2S — 2 
On  reaching  the  appointed  place,  the  hole 
Cross  was  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the  cnstomai 
ffing  potion  '^  of  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  wa 
to  the  Holy  One.  He  touched  it  with  his  li 
xxvii.  34),  but  would  not  drink  it,  being  resolvei 


^  He  was  a  HeUenistic  Jew,  the  father  of  Alexa 

Bufua  (Mk.  zv.  21),  the  latter  of  whom  is  probablj 

mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  13. 

*  *Epx6/i€i^¥  arr*  dypov,  Lk.  xxiii.  a6 ;  Mk.  xv.  a 
'  'Ayyapei^ovffif  Mk.  X7.  2T,  Mtt.  xxvii.  32.     It 

curs  again  in  Mtt.  v.  41,  and  denotes  militaiy  001 

Gomp.  Herod,  vni.  98. 
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i  Nire  His  senses  clear,  and  to  endure  all  the  coming 
igony  in  the  fiill  possession  of  His  consciousness.    Then 

-  the  soldiers  stripped  Him  of  His  garments,  nailed  His 
kuids  and  feet  to  the  Cross  ^  placed  over  His  head  the 
tifle'  which  Pilate  had  written  in  three  languages,  He- 
blew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 

*  This  is  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  King  qf  the  Jetes, 
tod  between  the  two  malefactors,  one  on  His  right 
kmd  and  the  other  on  His  left  (Isai.  liii.  12),  the  Re- 
deemer hung  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth, 

breathing  forth  even  under  the  hands  of  His  murderers 

verds  of  infinite  love,  Father ,  forgive  them,  for  they 

Jbiott?  not  what  they  do  (Lk.  xxiii  34). 

It  was  now  about  the  third  hour^  (Mk.  xv.  25),  and 

Ifae  quaternion  or  party  of  four  soldiers^  (Jn.  xix.  23), 

vith  their  centurion  (Mtt  xxvii.  54),  whose  special  duty 


^  There  were  four  kinds  of  crosses :  (i)  the  crux  simplex, 
A  simple  stake  driven  through  the  chest  or  longitudinally 
through  the  body ;  (ii)  the  crux  decussata  (X) ;  (iii)  the  cnuK 
mmissa  (  +  ) ;  and  (iv)  the  crux  commissa  (j).  See  the  Notes 
01  PearsoD  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iv.  Article  Cross  in  Smith's 
Mibl.  Diet.  From  the  mention  of  the  Title  placed  over  the 
Saviour's  head  it  is  probable  that  His  cross  was  of  the  third 
land.  The  upright  post  was  by  no  means  so  lofty  as  is 
cften  represented  in  pictures,  but  generally  only  so  high  as 
to  raise  the  sufferer  (who  sat  on  a  little  projection,  sedite,  lest 
ihe  arms  should  be  torn  from  the  nails),  a  foot  or  two  above 
tte  earth.  The  feet  were  not  always,  nor  generally,  though 
certainly  not  seldom  nailed,  but  whether  with  one  or  two 
Sails  is  disputed.  The  nailing  of  the  Lord's  feet  is  apparent 
trom  Lk.  xxiv.  39,  40. 

•  See  above,  p.  309,  note. 

•  "The  difference  between  Jn.  xix.  14  {(KTrj)  and  this 
ttatement  of  St  Mark  seems  clearly  to  point  to  a  different 
mode  of  reckoning."    Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 

!»•  305«  T^' 

•  Four  soldiers  were  required,  according  to  the  Boman 

appointment  of  military  service,  ad  excidnas,    See  Pe\iT.  Sat. 
111.  6. 
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it  was  to  see  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  suffered  bjr 
crucifixion  were  not  taken  away,  sat  down  and  watched 
(Mtt.  xxyii.  36).  According  to  cnstom,  the  clothes  of  tite 
Redeemer  had  become  their  perquisite.  Of  the  oator 
garment  they  made  four  parts,  probably  loosening  the 
scams  \  But  the  inner  garment^  teas  withoui  9e(tt^ 
woven  from  the  top  throughout  (Jn.  xix.  23).  Thattii^ 
might  not  rend  this  garment,  therefore,  they  drew  lots 
for  it  whose  it  should  be,  and  thus  unconsciously  fulfflled 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Hvey  parted  My  raim^ 
among  thetn,  and  for  My  vesture  they  did  cast  Wi 
(Ps.  xxii  18 ;  Jn.  xix.  24). 

While,  however,  the  soldiers  were  thus  emplojad, 
and  the  high«-priests  were  busy  wrangling  with  Fibte 
respecting  the  title  he  had  placed  upon  the  Cross,  alsv 
faithful  ones  had  ventured  to  draw  near  the  sufferinS 
Redeemer.  Near  His  Cross  stood  His  mother,  His 
mother^s  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas',  and  Mary 
Magdalene  (Jn.  xix.  25),  and  with  them  the  Apostle 
John.  Looking  upon  His  mother,  and  seeing  standing 
by  her  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  He  said  to  her, 
Wom^an,  behold  thy  son,  and  to  the  disciple,  BehM 


^  Lange,  rv.  390. 

'  '0  x*''^*'  (J^*  ^i^'  *3^>  was  a  closely-fitting  garment^ 
worn  next  the  body  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  60),  usually  made  in  two 
pieces,  sewn  together  at  the  sides.  "This,  however,  was  the 
so-called  toga  ocellata,  or  hyssina,  and  was  fastened  round  the 
throat  with  a  clasp.  It  was  properly  a  priest*8  garment  (Jos* 
Ant.  III.  7.  4),  and  was  woven  of  linen,  or  perhaps  of  wool" 
Alford  in  loc.  Over  the  x'-'''^^  was  worn  a  wide  cloak  called 
ipdpoi,  x^«*''*>  or  Ifidriov.  The  1/j.dTia  the  soldiers  divided 
(Jn.  xix.  23),  with  the  rest  of  His  habiliments;  for  the 
XiTbJv  they  cast  lots. 

3  From  a  comparison  of  Jn.  xix.  ^5  with  Mtt.  xxviL5<i 
and  Mk.  xv.  40,  it  appears  that  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopai 
was  the  same  as  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  d 
JoacB, 
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%  mMheTy  and  from  that  hour  the  Apostle  took  her 
iohisoum  home^  (Jn.  xix.  27). 

But  soon  others  than  these  faithful  ones  drew  near. 
Hie  passers-by  began  to  vent  their  mockery  and  bitter 
pbes  upon  The  Redeemer.  Some  reminded  Him  in 
tension  of  His  deep  saying  at  the  first  Passover  of  His 
[mblic  ministry,  and  bade  Him  who  could  destroy  the 
Tmple  and  build  it  in  three  days,  save  Himself 
Mtt.  xxvii.  39, 40 ;  Mk.  xv.  29).  Others,  and  especially 
iie  chief  priests,  bade  Him  if  He  was  in  truth  the  Son  of 
lod,  the  Messiah,  and  King  of  Israel  (Mtt.  xxvii.  42 ; 
Ift.  XV.  32)  cof¥ie  down  from  the  Cross.  The  soldiers 
ko  took  up  their  words,  and  drawing  near  offered  Him 
a  mockery  their  sour  wine^  (Lk.  xxiii.  36),  and  required 
Sm,  if,  as  His  title  portended.  He  was  the  King  oi  the 
^ews,  to  deliver  Himself,  and  soon  even  the  crucified 
lalefactors  followed  their  example,  and  cast  the  same 
I  His  teeth  (Mtt.  xxvii.  44 ;  Mk.  xv.  32). 

But  as  the  weary  time  wore  on,  the  feelings  of  one 
f  the  two,  won  over  by  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  Satiour 
Dd  His  infinite  patience,  imderwent  a  striking  change. 
\e  began  to  reprove  the  other  for  his  revilings  (Lk. 
dii.  40).  They  indeed  were  suffering  justly,  and  re- 
tiffing  the  reward  qf  their  misdeeds^  but  the  Holy  One 
1  their  midst  had  done  nothing  amiss.  This  avowal, 
lade  amidst  all  His  present  agony  and  degradation, 
'as  a  great  step,  but  soon  it  led  to  another.    The  more 

^  Probably  for  the  present  to  his  lodging  during  the  feast. 
b  seems  likely  that  St  John  immediately  led  hei*  away^  and 
lea  returned  and  witnessed  what  he  has  recorded  ill  Jn.  xix. 

1—37. 
'  The  wine  or  strong  drink  turned  sour,  drunk  by  the 

ewB,  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (corap.  Prov.  x.  26;  Ps. 

iz.  21).     ''The  acetum  of  the  Romans  was  a  thin,   sour 

nae  cousumed  by  soldiers,  either  in  a  pure  state,  or,  more 

niatly,    mixed  with  Water,    when   it  was  termed  ^oeca". 

uith's  BiU.  Diet. 
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the  penitent  malefactor  reflected  on  the  sinlesmen  of 
Him  who  hung  beside  him,  the  more  he  contrasted  it 
witli  his  own  shortcomings,  the  more  the  light  streamed 
into  his  soul,  and  at  length  the  eye  of  faith  opening  to 
discern  the  invisible,  and  the  conyiction  dawning  upoi 
him  that  this  was  his  Lord,  the  true  Ring  of  the  Jewi^ 
he  turned  and  said,  Lord^  remeinber  me  when  Thou 
contest  in  Thy  kingdom,  and  receiv^  the  comfortiDg 
reply,  Thin  day  shalt  thou  he  tcith  Me  in  paraHi* 
(Lk.  xxii.  43). 

But  now  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  period  of 
the  Passion  drew  near.    Already  nature  herself  hid 
begun  to  evince  her  sympathy  with  the  awftd  scene  th«t  ^ 
was  being  enacted.    At  the  sixth  hour,  the  honr  of 
noon,  the  clearness  of  day  began  to  be  obscured  A 
fearful  darkness^  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  luA 
(Mtt.  xxvii.  45  ;  Mk.  xv.  33 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  44)*,  and  deep- 
ened in  intensity  till  nearly  the  ninth  hour,  the  hour  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.    Meanwhile  the  Holy  One  began 
to  be  sensible  of  the  burning  thirst,  which  is  the  inort 
painful  aggravation  of  a  death  by  crucifixion,  and  ga^o 
expression  to  it  in  words  (Jn.  xix,  28).    Close  at  band 
stood  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  the  soldien 
took  a  sponge,  and  filling  it  with  the  fluid  put  it  (m  a 
hyssop-reed,  and  raised  it  to  IJis  lips.    At  this  paoment 
the  Redeemer  gave  utterance  to  the  prophetic  wordi 
of  the  xxiind  Psalm,  in  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  W§  ■ 
heart,  David  had  complained  of  the  desertion  of  ^  ■ 
God,  and  said,  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthaniF  My  Godj  ' 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  F  (Mk.  xv.  34).       1 

On  hearing  this  exclamation,  some  of  those  standiiig    ! 


^  Not  proceeding  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  such  • 
phenomenon  could  not  occur  at  the  time  of  the  full  inooOi 
but  probably  due  to  some  special  and  peculiar  derangement 
of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

^  Lange,  iv.  404*,  &\\maa,i,  '»>'>,«). 


( 
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r,  either  misapprehending  His  words,  or  in  wilfnl 
aoekeiy,  declared  that  He  called  not  on  Eli,  God,  but 
OB  Slias,  whose  appearance  was  nniyersally  expected  as 
tiie  sign  of  the  Messiah*s  kingdom.    They  would,  there- 
to, have  waited  to  see  whether  the  great  prophet 
vonld  really  come  (Mk.  xv.  36),  and  would  have  arrested 
iiie  ccmipassionate  hand  that  was  raising  the  vinegar. 
But  the  moment  of  release  was  near.    As  soon  as  He 
kad  tasted  the  vinegar  (Jn.  xix.  30),  the  dying  Re- 
deemer cried  with  a  loud  voice.  It  is  finished;  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,  and  gave  up 
ike  ghost. 

These  last  words  had  hardly  been  uttered  before  a 
wondrous  event  took  place  in  the  Temple.  The  veil, 
llie  beautiful  veil,  inwrought  with  figures  of  Cherubim, 
idiich  separated  the  Holy  Place  from  the  Most  Holy, 
ims  suddenly  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom^ 
(Mtt  xxvii.  51 J  Mk.  xv.  38 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  45),  and  at  the 
mme  moment  the  earth  trembled  with  the  convulsion 
ii  an  earthquake,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  laying  open 
aumy  of  the  sepulchres  with  which  they  were  perforated 
Vk  all  sides  of  the  city'  (Mtt.  xxvii.  52). 

These  marvellous  incidents  made  a  deep  impression, 
lot  only  on  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers  who  had  been 
ilationed  to  watch  the  cross,  but  on  the  multitudes  who 
ftad  been  spectators  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the 
Homen  and  kinsmen  of  the  Holy  Sufferer  who  stood 

^  For  the  full  symbolism  of  this,  see  Heb.  ix.  3 ;  x.  19. 
In  reference  to  the  record  of  the  fact  itself,  we  sjikust  re- 
member, (i)  the  almost  certain  spread  of  the  rumour,  and, 
^ii)  that  subsequently  a  great  number  of  the  priest^  became 
^iUdimt  unto  the  faith  (Acts  vi.  7).     Alford  in  loc. 

*  The  resurrection  of  many  bocUea  of  the  saints  th^it  slept 
^tt.  xxvii.  $2)  was  the  result,  not  the  immediate  a^compani" 
^■oit,  of  the  opening  of  the  tombs  (Alford  in  ioe.)^     It  was 
#«€rd  rV  iyepffiy  a^ov  that  they  appeared  unto  m&n'ijf  Vii  >^^ 
Boly  City. 
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gazing  afar  off  (Mtt.  xxvii.  55 ;  Mk.  xv.  40).  The  peo- 
ple beating  their  breasts  in  deep  but  unavailing  sorrow 
(Lk.  xxiii.  48)  began  to  pour  back  with  fearful  forebod- 
ings into  the  city,  while  the  Roman  officer,  who  thongli 
he  had  often  looked  upon  death  and  its  yictiins  in  vari- 
ous forms,  had  never  witnessed  such  a  death  as  thi8^ 
under  the  influence  of  deep  emotion  testified  that  H^ 
who  had  been  condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  was  indeed 
a  righteous  man  (Lk.  xxiii.  47),  nay  more^  that  He  was 
in  truth  the  Son  qfGod^  (Mtt  xxvii  54;  Mk.  xv.  39). 

CHAPTER   IX. 
THE  BURIAL  AND  RESURRECTION, 

A.  D.  30. 

THE  day  was  now  far  advanced.  Unconscious  that 
the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the  antitype  of  all  pre* 
vious  sacrifices,  had  offered  up  Himself  upon  the  altar 
of  His  Cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  niimerons 
bands  of  householders  were  gathering  towards  the  Tem- 
ple to  slay  their  victims  and  make  ready  for  the  Feast*. 
The  morrow  being  a  high  day^  at  once  the  Sabbath  and 
the  solemn  fifteenth  of  Nisan*  (Jn.  xix.  31),  the  Jewidi 
rulers  would  be  more  than  usually  anxious  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Saviour  and  the  two  malefactors  should 
not  remain  upon  the  cross,  profaning  the  sanctity  of 
their  great  national  festival ,  and  violating  one  of  the 
strict  injunctions  of  their  law'. 

^  Lange,  iv.  422. 

2  **Thus  this  believing  heathen  became  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  heathen  world,  which  in  after  times  bowed 
the  knee  before  the  might  of  Christ's  Cross."    Lange,  i^- 

3  Ellicott,  p.  360. 

^  Conipi  Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  7. 

*  Coinp.  Deut.  xxi.  ia,  i^',  3o*.  B,  J.in,  ^.  2.. 
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t  was  not  indeed  the  Roman  costom  to  remove  the 
ified  from  the  cross.  Instead  of  shortening  their 
ies  the  Roman  law  had  left  them  to  die  by  a  linger- 
death,  and  suffered  their  bodies  to  moulder  under 
iction  of  the  sim  and  rain*,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
ts".  The  more  merciful  Jewish  custom,  however, 
lot  allow  such  barbarities,  and  their  Roman  mas- 
had  made  an  express  exception  in  their  favour. 
Jewish  rulers  therefore  repaired  to  Pilate,  and 
ested  that  the  legs^  of  those  on  Golgotha  might  be 
en  and  their  bodies  removed  (Jn.  xix.  31).  The 
iurator  gave  his  consent,  and  the  soldiers  entrusted 
the  task  repaired  thither,  and  broke  the  legs  of  one 
factor  and  then  of  the  other.  "When  however,  they 
3  to  the  Body  of  Jesus,  they  found  that  He  was 
I  already  (Jn.  xix.  33).  Unconsciously  fulfilling, 
efore,  the  typical  language  of  Scripture  respecting 
Paschal  Lamb,  which  declared  that  not  a  hone  of  it 
ild  be  broken  (Ex.  xii.  46 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  20),  and  a 

Death  after  crucifixion  did  not  generally  supervene 

for  three  days,  and  *'  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual 

imbing  and  starvation."     Sometimes  the  crucified  were 

atched  by  a  fire  kindled  below  them,  or  by  lions  or  bears 

to  devour  them.     Lange,  v.  a,  n. 

Com  p.  Cic.  Tmc,  Q.  i.  43:  Theodori  nihil  interest,  Aw- 
'.,  an  sublime  putretccU.    Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iv. 

• 

'  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  rv.,  who  quotes  Hor. 
i.  XVI.  48  :   Non  hominem  occidi:  non  pasces  in  cruce 
OS;  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  77:   Vultur,  jumento  et  canibus 
ibusque  relictis,  Ad  fostus  properat,  partemque  cadaveris 
i.    The  very  object  of  setting  the  guard  was  cruces  ser- 
',  ne  quis  ad  sepuUuram  corpora  detraheret,  Petron.  m. 
*  **  Sometimes  fracture  of  the  legs,  crucifra^um  (Plant.- 
i-.  IV.  2.  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten 
Ji,  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,   as  ob- 
ed  by  Origen."     Smith's  Bibl,  Diet,     The  coup  de  grace 
I  as  a  rule,  combined  with  it.     Lange,  V.  1,  n*,  'KeafoAec^^ 
5  of  Christ,  4^3,  n. 
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prediction  that  men  should  look  upon  Him  whom  tktf 
pierced  (Zech.  xii.  lo),  they  abstained  from  breaking 
Ills  legs,  but  one  of  them,  as  if  resolved  to  give  a  stroke 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  death,  thrust  his  spear^  into 
His  side,  whence  immediately  there  flowed  forth  Blood 
and  Water,  a  wondrous  incident,  of  which  the  Erut- 
golist  St  John  was  himself  a  spectator  (Jn.  xix.  35). 

Meanwhile,  before  the  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  death 
could  reach  the  ears  of  Pilate,  Joseph  of  Arimathaea^  ft 
man  of  wealth  (Mtt.  xzviL  57),  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin  (Lk.  xxiii.  50),  and  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesoi 
(Ju.  xix.  38),  who  had  not  consented  to  iho  cruel  reso- 
lution of  the  rest  to  put  Him  to  death  (Lk.  xxiiL  51), 
boldly  went  in  to  the  Procurator,  and  requested  that  the 
Body  of  the  Redeemer  might  be  given  up  to  bin 
(Mk.  XV.  43).  Filled  with  astonishment  that  death  had 
so  speedily  taken  place,  Pilate  called  in  the  centurioi 
who  had  kept  watch  on  Golgotha,  and  enquired  whether 
this  was  really  the  case  (Mk.  xv.  44).  Assured  thai  it 
was  so,  he  freely  granted  the  request,  and  Joseph  hay- 
ing purchased  fine  linen  (Mk.  xv.  46)  repaired  to  Golgo- 
tha, to  take  down  the  Holy  Body.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Nicodemus  (Jn.  xix.  39),  who,  probably  informed  of 
his  successful  petition  to  the  procurator,  had  brought  § 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  cUoeSy  about  a  hundred  pound} 

^  ASyxVi  Jii'  xix.  34,  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  ordinary  Roman  JuUUi, 
"a  lighter  weapon  than  the  pilwm,,  consisting  of  a  loi^ 
wooden  shaft  with  an  iron  head,  which  was  the  width  of  Ik 
handbreadth  and  pointed  at  the  end,  and  so  was  egg-shaped." 
Lange,  v.  3,  n. 

^  Probably  the  same  as  Kamah,  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  (i  Sam.  i.  19),  called  in  the  LXX.  ArmatlMum 
(Apfiaeaifi\  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  10.  3),  Armathia. 

'  The  Attic  LUra  of  12  ounces  is  here  spoken  of.  Boti 
the  myrrh  and  aloes  appear  to  have  been  pulverized  and 
strewn  in  the  folds  of  the  linen  in  which  the  body  was  wrap- 
ped, Lange,  v.  13*,  Pearaoti  Ou  th.e  CredLj  Art.  iv,  note. 
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wdghi  (Jn.  xix.  39)  Together,  then,  they  took  down 
tilie  Body,  wrapped  it  in  the  linen  clothes,  sprinkled  the 
i^h  and  aloes  amongst  them,  and  conveyed  the  Holy 
Ooe  to  a  tomb  which  was  close  at  hand  It  was  a  new 
tonib,  wherein  no  man  had  ever  yet  been  laid  (Lk.  xxiii. 
53]^  and  had  been  hewn  by  Joseph  himself  out  of  a  rock 
ia  a  garden,  which  he  possessed  hard  by  Golgotha 
(Jn.  xix.  41).  Hither  they  bore  the  Body,  and  in  the 
iresence  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  Mother  of  Joses, 
and  other  women  who  had  followed  the  Saviour  during 
Sii  lifetime  from  Galilee  (Mtt.  xxvii  61 ;  Mk.  xv.  47 ; 
lk.  xxiii  55),  laid  it  in  the  receptacle^,  and  with  the  ut- 
«Oft  despatch,  for  the  Scibhath  was  drawing  on  (Lk. 
^ii.  54),  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  entrance,  and  de- 
Jirted. 

Thus  He,  who  all  His  life  long  had  been  the  poorest 
«f  the  poor,  made  His  grave  with  the  rich  (Is.  liii.  9), 
md  received  the  anointing  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
«irth.  But  though  the  outward  temple  of  His  Body 
lid  been  destroyed^  the  Pharisees  and  chief-priests  could 
Bo(  forget  that  mysterious  saying  of  His  that  in  three 
4vt  He  wotdd  raise  it  up,  and  probably  were  not 
altogether  unaware  of  the  more  direct  assertions  He 
lad  made  to  His  Apostles  respecting  the  same  sub- 
ject*. These  words  now  recurred  to  them  with  such 
inning  force  that  on  the  morning  after  the  Crucifixion, 
though  it  was  their  great  Paschal  Sabbath,  they  met 
ti^ther,  and  repairing  to  the  residence  of  Pilate,  in- 
Xonned  him  of  what  that  Deceiver  had  said,  and  re- 
vested that  the  sepulchre  might  be  made  secure  till 
the  third  day,  lest  His  disciples  should  come  and  steal 


*  The  Jewish  tombs  had  then  probably,  as  these  have 
How,  steps  and  a  descent  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  an 
entry  in  a  sloping  or  horizontal  position. 

*  Comp.  Jn.  ii  ig  with  Mtt  xii.  40. 
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Him  away,  and  give  out  that  He  had  risra  (Mtt  xxfiL 

63,  64). 

With  the  curtnesB  of  one,  who  felt  himself  fatigued 
and  wearied  out,  the  Frocnirator  replied,  Ye  haWj  or 
rather,  Take^  a  fcatchj  and  make  it  secure  as  ye  kmom 
hx>w.  Accordingly  with  the  guard  thus  dented  they 
went  their  way,  sealed^  the  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sepulchre  with  their  official  seal  in  the  presence  pf  the 
soldiers,  and  then  consigned  to  them  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  Holy  One. 

Though  both  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  Nicodemni 
had  assisted  in  embalming  the  Body  of  tiie  Sayiour,  it 
had  necessarily  been  done  in  haste,  and  the  women  idio 
had  witnessed  the  entombment  resolved  to  complete  ii^ 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  Crucifixion  had  prepared 
spices  and  ointments  for  that  purpose  (Lk.  xxiii  56)1 
With  these,  then,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  diy 
of  the  week,  while  it  was  yet  dark  (Jn.  xx.  i),  Muy 
Magdalene'^  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome 
(Mk.  xvi.  i),  set  out  for  the  sepulchre,  their  thonghti 
occupied  on  the  way  with  the  natural  question  who 
would  roll  away  the  great  stone^  they  had  seen  fitted 
into  its  appointed  place  (Mk.  xvi.  3). 

^  The  only  KovcTiobla  at  the  actual  disposal  of  the  Sao- 
hedrin  would  be,  as  Bp.  Ellicott  remarks,  the  temple-goaidiy 
but  the  watchers  were  Koman  soldiers ;  it  seems  more  natunl 
therefore  to  take  ^ere  as  an  imperative  in  Mtt.  xxvil.  65, 
though  XdjSere  might  have  been  rather  expected.  See  Alforf 
in  loc, 

^  A  string  or  cord  was  probably  stretched  across  the  stone 
and  sealed  at  either  end  with  sealing- clay.  For  the  custom 
of  using  sealing-clay  on  tombs,  see  Smith's  Bibl,  Did.  Art. 
Seal. 

^  Or  Mary  of  Magdala  (now  called  el-M^del),  a  town  neir 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Od  the  erroneousness  of  the  id«a  of 
her  character  generally  entertained,  see  Article  in  Smith's 
£ibl  Diet. 

^  They  did  not  "know  o^  l\ve  ^^^Josi^^  cS.  ^Jsva  «fccme,  and  the    I 
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Whfle  they  were  thus  musing,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
were  as  yet  some  distance  from  the  sepulchre,  the  earth 
quaked  beneath  their  feet  with  a  mighty  convulsion 
(Iftt  xxyiii.  2),  and  an  angel  descended  and  rolled 
away  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it ;  his  countenance  was 
Bke  lightning  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,  and  before 
him  the  Roman  sentinels  fell  prostrate  for  fear^  and 
^icame  as  dead  men  (Mtt.  x^iii  3, 4). 

Bewildered  by  the  sudden  earthquake,  the  women 
idvanced  nearer,  and  beheld  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  tomb  (Mk.  xvi.  4;  Lk.  xxiv.  2).  Summoning  cou- 
!^e  two  of  them  thereupon  entered  in  (Lk.  xxiv.  3), 
HMi  became  assured  of  the  fact  that  the  tomb  was 
an^y,  that  the  Holy  Body  they  had  seen  securely 
placed  therein,  was  there  no  longer. 

While,  however,  they  were  standing  bewildered  at 
Ids  unexpected  discovery,  one  of  their  number,  Mary 
itigdalene,  had  already  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem. 
Die  sight  of  the  stone  rolled  away  had  roused  her  worst 
9inrehensions,  and  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  that 
he  Body  of  her  Lord  had  been  taken  away  and  the  tomb 
ifdated.  Resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  more  effectual 
id  than  such  as  weak  women  could  afford,  she  ran  with 
11  speed  to  Simon  Peter  \  and  announced  to  him  and 
he  Apostle  John,  who  was  apparently  with  him,  that 
he  tomb  was  empty,  and  she  and  her  companions^  of 
he  morning  knew  not  whither  the  Body  of  their  Lord 
tad  been  conveyed  (Jn.  xx.  2).  On  receiving  this  start- 
tag  intelligence  the  two  Apostles  forthwith  set  out 

^li^l&ng  of  the  watch,  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
•bbath. 

^  It  seems  not  imposflible  that  St  Peter,  who  must  by 
bis  time  have  won  back  the  respect  of  the  rest  by  his  deep 
Ipentance  (Lange,  v.  46),  was  in  the  same  abode,  to  which 
)B  Apostle  John  had  conveyed  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer. 

'  OifK  othaix€v,  Jn.  xx.  2,  an  incidental  notice  ^sAi  ft\i^ 
id  not  been  the  sole  viaitajit  of  the  tomb.     EUicott,  ^%\.. 
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towards  the  tomb  (Jn.  xx.  3),  followed  by  Maxy  Magdft- 
•lene  herself  (Jn.  xx.  11). 

Before,  however,  they  reached  the  spot,  the  wobmb 
who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  had  ventured  iiio 
the  open  sepulchre,  had  received  other  and  still  mon 
startling  tidings.  As  they  were  standing  irresolate  and 
bewildered  by  the  sight  of  the  empty  tomb,  there  ap- 
peared to  them  two  (Lk.  Ixiv.  4),  or,  as  it  seemed  ta 
others  of  their  number,  one  of  the  heavenly  host  (ML 
xvi.  5)  in  mortal  guise  indeed  but  clad  in  gHstering  ap- 
parel, who  announced  to  them,  while  ready  to  fall  pm- 
trate  in  alarm  and  terror,  that  their  Lord  tccu  riteu: 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  seek  the  living  am(mg9t 
the  dead  (Lk.  xxiv.  5) ;  He  had  told  them  that  on  the 
third  day  He  should  rise  again  (Lk.  xxiv.  7),  and  tim 
His  words  were  fulfilled ;  the  spot,  where  they  had  sea 
Him  laid,  did  not  contain  Him  now  (Mk.  xvi  6);  M 
them,  therefore,  go  to  His  Apostles,  and  announce  the 
joyful  tidings  that  their  risen  Lord  was  going  before 
them  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see  Him  (Mtt 
xxviii.  7). 

'Without  losing  a  moment  (Mtt.  xxviii.  8),  agitated 
at  onco  by  mingled  fear  and  joy  (Mk.  xvi.  8),  whid 
sealed  their  lips  to  any  whom  they  chanced  to  meet 
upon  the  road  (]VIk.  xvi.  8)  ^,  the  women  hurried  with  aD 
speed  to  the  Apostles,  and  recounted  their  cheeriif 
tidings  (Lk.  xxiv.  9).  But  in  their  deep  sorrow  (Mk, 
xvi.  10)  the  Eleven  regarded  the  words  of  the  women  a» 
no  better  than  an  idle  tale  (Lk.  xxiv.  11),  and  could  not 
credit  their  announcement,  on  which  the  latter,  sad- 
dened it  may  be  by  their  refusal  to  believe,  retained 
i)nce  more  to  the  sepulchre. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  had 

^    Oifitvl  oiiZkv  ^Xvov   iipoPovvTo  ydp,   and    see  EUicott? 
3^h  n. 
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tuning  thither  with  all  speed,  to  ascertain  the 
f  what  they  had  heard  from  Mary  Magdalene, 
ihig  his  feUow  Apostle,  John  first  reached  the 
nd  stooping  down  saw^  ths  linen  clothes  lying 
nt  probably  from  feelings  of  awe  entered  not  in. 
iracteristic  energy  of  Peter  overcame  such  feel- 
1  entering  in  he  steadily  contemplated^  the  state 
jeptdchre  and  the  position  of  the  grave-clothes ; 
ty  the  swathing-bands  in  one  place  (Jn.  xx.  6); 
as  the  napkin  which  had  been  about  His  head, 
I  with  the  rest  of  the  clothes,  but  folded  up  in 
spot  by  itself.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
*  or  confusion,  or  any  violation  of  the  tomb.  En- 
d  by  the  other's  boldness,  the  Apostle  John  also 
itured  to  enter  in,  and  surveyed  the  condition  of 
ilchre,  and  though  as  yet  neither  of  them  under- 
le  annoimcements  of  the  resurrection  contained 
cripture  (Jn.  xx.  9),  yet  he  could  not  resist  the 
J  of  his  senses  I  The  position  of  the  graven 
3recluded  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Body  had  been 
L  by  enemies:  he  believed  that  his  Lord  had 
ad  turned  back  towards  Jerusalem^  with  his 
^postle,  who  marvelled  at  what  had  taken  place 
V.  12). 

these  signs  did  not  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
,  who  had  followed  them,  but  more  slowly.  Un- 
l;ear  herself  away  from  the  sepulchre,  she  stood 


:h  appears  to  be  the  force  of  dcdapei  in  Jn.  xx.  6. 
aniroi  intentionem  denotat  qu&  quia  intuetur  quid- 

Tittman,  Synon,  N.  T.  cited  by  EUicott,  283,  n. 
ih  appears  to  be  the  force  of  the  word  iTltrTewreif  in 
\.     See  Lange,  V.  46;  Ellicott,  384,  n. 
)  dTrjXOop  irdXw  vpbs  a&ro^s  (Jn.  xx.  10)  appeare,  as 
;ott  remarks,  to  denote  that  they  returned  to  the 
p  perhaps  rather  place,  where  they  were  aVidVtvg,  Vi 

on  the  amazing  mirskcle  (Lk.  xxiv.  12). 
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outside  weeping  ( Jn.  xx.  1 1),  and  stooping  down  beheU 
two  angels  in  white  standing,  the  one  at  tiie  head,  the 
other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  her  Lord  had  lals, 
who  said  to  her,  Womariy  why  weepest  thouf  She 
replied,  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord^  andlknm 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him;  and  turning  away  erei 
from  their  sympathy,  beheld  One  standing  near,  in  whom 
she  did  not  recognise  her  Lord,  but  who  repeated  the 
angels'  question  why  she  wept  ?  Thinking  it  was  the 
keeper  of  the  garden,  and  that  he  could  give  her  fdrthor 
information,  she  replied,  Sir^  if  thou  hast  home  HtM 
hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  andlw& 
take  Him,  away  (Jn.  xx.  15).  She  had  hardly  spoken, 
when  the  Stranger  addressing  her  in  well-known  intoBar 
tions,  said,  Mary,  Instantly  she  knew  who  He  vaa. 
Prostrating  herself  before  Him,  she  called  Him  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect  Rabboni  (Jn.  xx.  16),  and  apparently  ia 
her  bewildered  joy  sought  to  clasp  the  feet  of  His  risei 
Body.  But  this  might  not  be.  The  relations  between 
herself  and  the  mighty  Conqueror  of  death  were  changed. 
Touch  Me  not^,  said  He, /or  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto 
My  Father:  but  go  unto  My  brethren,  and  tell  thm^  / 
am,  about  to  ascend  to  My  FatJier,  and  your  Fathir^ 
to  My  God,  and  your  God  (Jn.  xx.  17).  And  Mary 
went,  and  thus  she,  out  of  whom  the  Lord  had  cart 
seven  demons,  became  the  first  messenger  of  His  ^eBU^ 
rectioii  to  His  disciples*. 

Soon,  however,  the  other  women,  who  had  brongW 
the  first  tidings  to  the  Apostles,  and  who  appear  to 

^  Or  rather,  "Do  not  continue  to  cling  to  Me."  See 
Donaldson's  Gk.  Gram.  414.  "ArrTeaOai  denotes  the  retain* 
ing  of  an  object  for  some  time,  with  perhaps  here  a  refereuca 
to  clasping  the  knees  as  a  suppliant  or  worshipper.  Tho 
Risen  Saviour  had  not  entered  into  those  relations  in  whieh 
He  might  truly  tUua  ba  "  touched.'* 

*  Lange,  V.  57. 
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ki?e  alao  returaed  towards  the  sepulchre,  were  met 
by  their  risen  Lord  (Mtt.  xxviii.  9),  who  saluted  them 
with  the  word  HaU.  Thereupon  they  drew  near  and 
worshipped  Him,  and,  like  Mary  Magdalene,  were  bidden 
to  announce  to  His  brethren  the  joyous  news  that  He 
WIS  g(nng  before  them  into  Galilee  (Mtt.  xxviii.  10). 

As  they  departed  to  execute  His  commands,  certain  of 
the  Roman  sentinels  entered  into  the  city  and  recounted 
to  the  chief  priests  all  that  had  occurred  (Mtt  xxviii.  11). 
Oa  the  receipt  of  this  startling  intelligence,  a  meeting 
tf  the  Sanhedrin  was  convened,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
hf  some  means  the  miraculous  disappearance  of  the 
Body  of  the  Redeemer  must  be  concealed.  Accordingly 
the  soldiers  were  called  in,  and  by  dint  of  heavy  bribes 
(l£tt  xxviii.  14)  persuaded  to  give  out,  that,  while  they 
vere  sleeping  at  their  posts,  the  disciples  had  come  and 
rtolen  away  the  Body  of  their  Master,  and  this  story  ob- 
Uiiied  a  very  general  circulation  amongst  the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  X. 
TBE  ORE  AT  FORTY  DA  YS  AND  THE  ASCENSION. 

A.D.  30. 

THUS  the  morning  of  the  world's  first  Easter-Day 
passed  away,  and  the  risen  Saviour  had  revealed 
Bimself  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  ministering 
iromen. 

k      Early  in  the  same  afternoon  two^  of"  the  disciples, 
CSeopas'  and  another,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  set 

f-  I  Not  of  the  Twelve,  nor  necessarily  of  the  Seventy,  but 

•f  the  wider  circle  of  the  Redeemer's  followers  now  assembled 
■t  Jerusalem,  Lange  on  Lk.  xxiv.  13. 

•  Kleopas  =  KXcoTrdT^os,  altogether  different  irom"K.\wir m, 
Jn.  xix.  2J.    According  to  Eusebius  he  was  a  nalWe  oi  ^tx^- 
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out  from  Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Emmaus^  (Lk.  xxiv.  13).  As  they  went,  they  conToraed 
earnestly  about  the  events  that  had  so  lately  occoned 
in  the  Holy  City,  and  t^at  with  heavy  hearts,  for  creiy 
hope  was  buried  in  their  Master's  grava  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  He  of  whom  they  spake  drew  near, 
and  accompanying  them  along  the  road  began  to  eor 
quire  the  meaning  of  their  sorrowful  looks,  and  of  the 
earnest  conversation  they  were  holding  with  one  a&- 
other.  Not  recognising  Him  (Comp.  Lk.  xxiv.  16;  ML 
xvL  12),  and  surprised  that  even  a  stranger  at  Jerosip 
lem  could  be  ignorant  of  the  event  which  filled  their 
hearts  and  had  stirred  their  whole  capital,  they  pn- 
ceeded  to  give  full  vent  to  their  disappointed  h<^ 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  said,  had  appeared  amoBgit 
them,  and  had  proved  Himself  a  Prophet',  mighty  boA 
in  word  and  deed,  before  God  and  all  the  people ;  tbey 
had  joined  themselves  to  Him  in  the  full  belief  that  Ha 
was  the  long  promised  Redeemer  of  Israel,  but  their 
chief  priests  and  rulers  had  condemned  and  crucified 

maus.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  or  who  the  otbcr 
disciple  was:  some  have  conjectured  Nathanael;  others  $■ 
mon ;  others  Luke  himself. 

1  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  of  Emmaus ;  (i)  » 
town,    afterwards  called  Nicopolis,  22   Roman   miles  fma 
Jerusalem,   where  Judas  Maccabseus  defeated  Goigiaiy  in 
above,  p.  33 ;  (ii)  another  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  B.  /. 
IV.  I.  3,  before  the  city  Tiberias,  and  interpreted  the  **wann 
baths."    St  Luke  however  states  that  this  Emmaus  was  60 
stadia  (A.  V.  threescore  furlongs),  =  about  7  J  miles  ficmi^ 
rusalem,  and  Josephus  mentions  a  village  at  the  same  dis* 
tance,  JB.  J.  vii.  6.  6.     Robinson,  because  two  uncial  MSS. 
and  a  few  cursives  insert  cKarop  in  Lk.  xxiv.  13  and  iliv 
make  the  distance  160  stadia,  identifies  it  with  the  Emmaoss 
Nicopolis.     But  the  best  critics  do  not  accept  this  readingt 
and  the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified,  thoogb 
some  would  place  it  at  Kubeiheh^  about  3  miles  west  of  ti^ 
ancient  Mizpeh,  and  9  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

^  Comp.  Mtt.  xxi.  II,  ^6. 
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rffim^,  and  three  days  had  now  passed  since  His  death : 
'^oine  women,  indeed,  of  their  company  had  gone  to  His 
tab  early  that  morning,  and  had  returned  with  the 
BTBterions  tidings  that  His  Body  had  disappeared,  and 
ttrt  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who  declared  that 
He  was  alive,  and  on  tbis  certain  disciples  had  repaired 
tiiither  also  and  found  that  the  Body  indeed  had  disap- 
feared,  but  they  had  not  seen  their  risen  Lord  (Lk. 
xriv.  19 — 24). 

Such  was  the  touching  record  of  their  deep  disap- 
pointment. But  to  their  surprise  it  evoked  serious 
ttiwoof  instead  of  sympathy  from  their  companion.  O 
JMUhy  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  Pro- 
fkets  have  spoken,  said  He:  ought  not  the  Messiah  to 
^4«w  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  His 
^fkrpF  and  then  beginning  from  Moses  and  all  the 
Pkophets  He  expounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
tile  things  relating  to  the  Messiah's  work  and  person 
(Lk.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Meanwhile  the  hours  had  sped  quickly,  and  by  the 
time  He  had  finished  speaking,  the  two  disciples  found 
themselves  close  to  Emmaus  (Lk.  xxiv.  28).  Their  Com- 
pinion  appeared  to  be  going  further,  but  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  parting  with  One,  who  had  opened  up 
meh  new  fields  of  hope.  Abide  with  tis,  said  they  ear- 
Mrtly;  th£  day  is  far  spent,  and  it  is  towards  evening; 
Bor  did  they  cease  till  they  had  constrained  Him  to  en- 
ter their  abode  (Lk.  xxiv.  28,  29). 

There  they  quickly  prepared  an  evening  meal,  and 
Hieir  Companion,  assuming  the  office  of  '^  Master  of  the 
House,"  took  bread,  and  pronouncing  probably  the 
|raoe^,  with  which  the  Jews  commenced  their  meals. 


*  * AXX<£  ye  Ka/,  Lk.  xxiv.  21  =  beside  all  this, 

*  The  Jewish  rule  was  three  eating  together  luerc  bound  to 
give  thanks.    The  usual  words  were,  Blessed  he  TTiou,  0  Lord 
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proceeded  to  distribute  it  amongst  them  (Lk.  xxit.jd] 
But  while  so  doing,  the  tone  of  His  voice,  or  some  weQ 
known  gesture^  or,  it  may  be,  the  marks  of  the  nailB  i 
His  hands,  revealed  to  them  who  He  was.  Their  e^ 
were  opened  and  they  recognised  Him,  and  at  the  saa 
moment  He  vanished  out  0/ their  sight  (Lk.  xxiv.31). 

Certain  now  who  it  was  that  on  the  road  had  cauK 
th^eir  hearts  to  burn  within  them,  as  He  talked  ^i 
them  and  opened  up  the  Scriptures,  they  instantly  fao 
ried  back,  though  it  was  dark,  to  Jerusalem,  and  asoeQ 
ed  to  the  upper-room,  where  the  Apostles  and  othe 
were  assembled  with  closed  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jen 
(Lk.  xxiv.  33 ;  Jn.  xx.  19).  They  thought  they  weretl 
bearers  of  strange  and  welcome  tidings.  But  their  coi 
panions  had  equally  joyous  news  for  them.  The  Lo 
was  risen  indeed,  and  by  a  special  appearance  had  i 
vealed  Himself  to  the  repentant  Simon  2  (Lk.  xxiv.  3 
comp.  I  Cor.  xv.  5). 

Then  they  told  their  tale,  and  suddenly,  while  tb 
yet  were  speaking,  and  perhaps  replying  to  the  othe 

our  God,  King  of  the  UniversCf  who  hringest  forth  fruit  <w< 
the  earth. 

^  Is  it  not  possible  that  on  their  way  through  the  ci 
they  may  have  tnet  and  told  some  of  the  oi  \onroL,  not  A} 
sties,  but  general  body  of  disciples,  who  refused  to  crw 
their  intelligence,  as  related  in  Mk.  xvi.  12  ? 

*  Of  this  appearance  here  incidentally  mentioned,  « 
more  prominently  by  St  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xv.  5,  we  know  n 
thing :  all  that  is  certain  is  that  it  was  after  the  return  frfl 
the  sepulchre  (Lk.  xxiv.  12,  Jn.  xx.  lo),  but  whether  (i)  I 
fore,  or  (ii)  after  the  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  tl 
road  to  Emmaus  cannot  be  determined.  The  effect,  bo^ 
ever,  it  produced  was  clearly  very  great  on  the  discipk 
who  had  given  little  credence  to  the  accounts  of  the  womc 
See  Ellicott,  398,  n.  It  is  observable  that  on  this  occasi'! 
"  he  is  called  by  his  original  name  Simon,  not  Peter;  ^ 
higher  designation  was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  pa' 
Holy  remstituted,  bo  to  8^eak,by  hia  Master."  Smith's  Bib 
Diet.,  Art.  Peter. 
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onbtiiig  qnestions^,  the  Lord  stood  in  their  midst  (Lk. 
xiT.  36 ;  Jn.  XX.  19),  and  saluted  them  with  the  words. 
^mee  he  unto  you.  Terrified  by  so  sadden  an  appa- 
ition,  they  imagined  that  they  beheld  a  spectre  or  plian- 
nm,  and  shrunk  back.  But  He  calmed  their  fears. 
Why  are  ye  troubled,  He  enquired,  and  why  do 
ioughts  arise  in  your  hearts?  Behold  My  hands 
md  My  feet,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and  hones  a^ 
n  see  Me  have.  But  though  He  shewed  them  His 
iuids  and  His  side  (Jn.  xx.  20),  their  joy  still  struggled 
fitti  unbelief  (Lk.  xxiv.  41)  and  bewildei*ment,  on  which 
le  enquired  whether  they  had  anything  to  eat,  and 
rhen  they  gave  Him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  an 
loneycomb,  the  remains  probably  of  their  evening  meal, 
le  took  and  ate  in  their  presence  (Lk.  xxiv.  42,  43). 
lien  with  the  reiterated  salutation,  Pea>ce  he  unto  you 
Jn.  XX.  21),  He  proceeded.  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
IfiJ,  even  so  send  I  you;  and  with  these  words  He 
tsathed  on  th£m  and  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost: 
ohosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain^  they  are  retained  (Jn. 
1.23). 

On  the  evening,  however,  of  this  fitst  Easter-day, 
rtidn  the  risen  Saviour  thus  manifested  Himself  to  the 
Apostles,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  firstfruits^  of 
he  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  of  their  number, 

*  Even  if  Mk.  xvi.  1 2  refers  to  this,  there  is  no  real  con- 
ndiction.  The  Ten  believed  (i)  that  the  Lord  was  really 
vea,  and  (ii)  that  He  had  appeared  to  Peter  (Lk.  xxiv.  34), 
)st  that  One,  who  had  gently  rebuked  the  adoring  touch  of 
Kfary  Magdalene,  should  have  accompanied  them  as  a  hum- 
ble wayfarer  to  Emmaus,  and  sat  down,  with  them  to  their 
evening  meal,  may  have  appeared  at  first  incredible:  see  a 
Jote  in  Ellicott,  400,  n.  "  They  would  naturally  be  igno- 
'*ot  of  the  properties  of  His  Kisen  Body,  and  its  powers  of 
•ttdden  transition  from  place  to  place."    Andrewa,  1p.  e>\6. 

^  Lans^e,  v.  8^. 
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Thomas  ^  was  not  present  Why  he  was  not  has  lea 
much  debated.  Some  suppose  it  was  owing  to  an  aod 
dent  Others  imagine  that  he  had  thrown  away  al 
hope,  that  he  had  concluded  it  was  impossible  that  \sl 
crucified  Lord  could  ever  revive.  Certain  it  is  tiiat  h 
was  not  with  the  rest  in  their  wonted  place  of  meeting 
When,  therefore,  he  was  informed  by  the  others  of  th 
wondrous  al>pearance  in  the  upper-room,  he  utterly  n 
fused  to  believe  it  Unless,  said  he,  /  shall  see  in  t^ 
hands  tfte  print  of  the  nails,  and  piU  my  hand  into  th 
print  qfthe  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  siit 
I  will  not  believe  (Jn.  xx.  25).  Slow  of  fsdth,  subjec 
to  despondency,  ever  ready  to  take  the  darker  view  ( 
things,  and  to  distrust  extraordinary  goqd  news  all  th 
more  because  it  was  good,  he  could  not  accept  the  er 
dence  of  his  fellow  Apostle^  in  so  weighty  a  mattw  1 
the  resurrection  of  his  Lord,  he  must  see  and  tone 
Him  for  himself  2. 

Seven  days  passed  away,  and  no  recorded  appeu 
ance  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  vouchsafed.  On  tb 
eighth,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Apostles  wer 
again  assembled  in  the  upper-room.  On  this  occasiG 
Thomas  was  not  absent.  Hope  probably  had  revivec 
and  he  expected  some  removal  of  his  doubts.  "Whik 
then,  the  doors  were  shut  as  before  from  fear  of  th 
Jews,  suddenly  the  fapiiliar  wo?*ds,  Peace  he  unto  yoi 
( Jn.  XX.  26),  struck  on  the  astonished  ears  of  the  asseni 
bled  Eleven,  and  their  risen  Lord  stood  in  their  midi 
Knowing  all  things,  knowing  therefore  all  the  hesitatifli 
and  doubt  of  His  apostle,  with  infinite  condescension  Hi 
gave  him  the  required  sign.     Thomas,  said  He,  Ttcx^ 

^  For  indications  of  his  character,  see  above,  p,  349,  tl 
*  "  In  the  famous  statue  of  him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  th< 
Church  at  Copenhagen,  the  Apostle  stands,  thoughtful,  nw 
dftative,  with  the  rule  iu.  his  hand  for  the  due  measuring  ^ 
evidence  and  argument"  ^mV^Xjia  Bxbl.  D\tl. 
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thy  finger,  and  see  My  hamds^  and  reach  hither 
ndy  and  thrust  it  into  My  side,  and  be  notfaitl^ 
i  heliemng  (Jn.  xx.  27). 

lether  the  Apostle  touched  his  Lord  or  not  is  not 
3d.  The  impression  is  that  he  did  not.  But 
ver  was  the  case,  certain  it  is  that  the  effect  upon 
IS  instantaneous.  All  his  doubts  fled  away  like 
ming  mist.  In  the  fulness  of  believing  faith,  he 
led,  My  Lord  and  my  God,  Because  thou  hast 
Te,  replied  the  ever-merciful  One,  thou  hast  he- 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  Me,  and  yet 
\lieved  (Jn.  xx.  29). 

some  period  after  this  last  appearance,  though 
xactly  we  are  not  told,  obedient  to  their  Lord's 
k1  commands,  the  Apostles  returned  to  the  re- 
'  Galilee^  and  the  familiar  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gennesaret  Here  once  more  amidst  old  haunts, 
iet  scenes  of  nature,  some  of  them  resumed,  pre- 
fer the  sake  of  th^ir  daily  sustenance^,  their 
occupations  as  fishermen ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
)f  their  number,  Peter,  Thomas,  Nathanael  Bar- 
,  James,  John,  and  two  others,  whose  names  are 
Qtioned,  entered  into  a  boat  at  eventide  and  plied 
raft^  (Jn.  xxi.  i — 3).     Hour  after  hour  passed 

Fhe  feast  of  the  Passover  was  completed  on  ThurSf 
)  2ist  of  NisaD.  The  disciples  remained  over  the 
hing  Sabbath,  on  the  33rd  of  Nisan,  and  also  the 
i  tbe  day  which  commemorated  their  Lord's  resur^ 
After  this,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  they  obeyed  their  Lord's 
id  to  go  into  Galilee."    Wieseler,   Chronol,  Synop, 

en  eh  On  the  Miracles,  p.  453. 

'obably  from   Bethsaida,   the  fishing-town  of  Caper- 
Evening  was  the  usual  time  then  for  commencing 
as  it  is  now.     *^  The  fishermen  here  (lake  of  Genne- 
IS  elsewhere,  toil  all  night."    Tristram'a  Land  o|  l^-^ 
428. 
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away,  and  still  they  toiled  but  took  nothlDg.  Just,  hov' 
ever,  as  the  morning  broke  ( Jn.  xxi.  4),  and  the  son  bnntr 
ing  forth  began  to  reveal  distinctly  each  cleft  and  broka 
cliffy  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  fringing  the  lake 
a  Voice  was  heard  through  the  still  morning  air,  saying 
Children^  have  ye  any  meat  f  They  answered,  iVis 
Thereupon  the  Voice  spake  again,  Ca;Bt  the  net  on  th 
right  side  qfthe  boat,  and  pe  shaUfind  (Jn.  xxL  6). 

Ready  after  the  ill  success  of  the  previous  night  ^V 
take  any  suggestion  by  whomsoever  offered,"  they  di( 
SO)  and  straightway  found  themselves  unable  to  dn( 
tho  net  in  again  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  fifll 
they  had  enclosed.  Awakened  partly  by  the  ineideni 
itself,  partly  perhaps  by  tlie  Voice  of  the  Stranger,  t< 
the  recollection  of  a  former  and  similar  experieno( 
(Lk.  V.  5)'',  the  Apostle  John  felt  sure  He  knew  wJm 
was  standing  on  the  beach,  and  said  to  Simon  Peter,  / 
is  the  Lord  ( Jn.  xxL  7)4  Instantly  the  son  of  Jonas 
eager,  ardent,  impetuous  as  of  old,  girding  his  fidier'i 
coat^  about  him,  fiimg  himself  into  the  lake,  and  bj 

^  Stanley's  S.  and  P.,  p.  378.  "It  seems  natural  to  thini 
that  the  friendly  voice,  *  calling,  after  the  manner  of  th< 
East,  Children''  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  374),  and  inquiring  i 
they  had  any  Trpo<r(f>dyiov,  was  conceived  by  the  disciples  tc 
be  that  of  one  who  wished  to  buy  of  them — «$  /mAXov  ti 
ibveiaOaL  wap  avTu>p,  Chrysost.  in  loc."     Ellicott,  p.  405,  n. 

2  See  above,  p.  178.  For  the  contrast  between  thefirrf 
and  second  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes,  see  Trench,  Mif^ 
cles,  456 — 459. 

^  T6v  iTr€p5&nriv  Sie^dxrarOf  Jn.  xxi.  7:  "resuming  the 
dress,  which,  like  Eastern  boatmen,  he  had  thrown  off  whiW 
struggling  with  the  net."  Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  378 ;  ccm- 
pare  however  Tristram,  p.  438,  and  see  note  in  Trench,  Mirt^ 
cles,  p.  455.  For  the  various  nets  and  fish,  see  above,  p.  I95' 
"Each  of  the  Apostles  comes  wonderfully  out  in  his  proper 
character :  he  of  the  eagle  eye  first  detects  the  presence  oi 
the  Beloved,  and  then  Peter,  the  foremost  ever  in  act,  «■ 
.Tohn  is  profoundest  iw  s\>eculatlon,  unable  to  wait  till  the 
ship  should  be  brought  to  \a.ii^  >i!toQ^^  \x\vMa&\£  into  th* 
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nrimming  and  wading  reached  the  shore,  followed  by 
tbe  rest  in  the  boat  dragging  the  net  with  the  fish  they 
hA  caught. 

On  landing  they  not  only  found  themselves  in  the 
fresence  of  their  risen  Lord,  but  perceived  mysterious 
jaiovision  made  for  their  wants  after  the  wearying  night. 
On  the  smooth  margin  of  the  lake^  was  a  fire  of  char- 
cod^,  and  fish  laid  thereon  and  bread,  and  the  Redeemer 
bade  them  add  to  these  some  of  the  fish  they  had  just 
Iffought  to  land.  In  obedience  to  this  command  Peter 
drew  the  net  to  shore,  and  brought  of  the  fish,  which 
lumbered  a  hi^ndred  and  fifty  and  three  (Jn.  xxL  ii), 
l&d  then  all  sat  down  to  the  early  morning  meal  as  in 
former  days,  when  dwelling  with  Him  by  the  shore  of 
that  same  lake.  And  now  too,  as  at  Emmaus,  the  risen 
Saviour  as  Master  of  the  family  took  of  the  bread  and 
fi«h,  and  distributed  unto  them,  while  they,  filled  with 
reverential  awe,  though  certain  that  it  was  He,  did  not 
Tenture  to  question ^  Him  with  regard  to  the  exact 
"state  of  His  holy  personality  V* 

ilea  that  he  may  find  himself  the  nearer  at  his  Saviour's 
feet."    Trench,  p.  455. 

^  All  round  the  Jake  (which  is  about  13  miles  long,  and 
bits  broadest  parts  6  miles  wide)  runs,  ^Mike  a  white  line," 
**»  level  beach  ;  at  the  southern  end  roughly  strewn  with 
the  black  and  white  stones  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  also 
connected  with  its  volcanic  structure  ;  but  the  central  or 
northern  part  formed  of  smooth  sand,  or  of  a  texture  of 
diells  and  pebbles  so  minute  as  to  resemble  sand,  like  the 
iQbstance  of  the  beach  on  the  banks  of  'Akaba."  Stanley's 
^^and  P.,  371. 

'  *Ay6paKla  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Jn.  xviii.  18,  when 
ot  Peter  denied  his  Lord. 

'  'E^erderat,  Jn.  xxi.  I3,  is  more  than  ash  It  denotes 
'fudiose  qtuJBrere  (Bretschneider),  to  question,  to  prove.  The 
''Ord  only  occurs  in  two  other  places  in  the  New  Testament, 
0)  Mtt.  ii.  8,  where  Herod  bids  the  Magi  enquire  accurately 
i^pipCas  i^erdcare)  concerning  the  Child,  and  (ii)  Mtt.  x.  11, 
^here  accurate  enquiry  is  also  hinted  at. 

*  ^Uicott,  ZedureSf  p.  ^o^. 
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When  the  meal  was  over,  turning  to  the  Apostle 
Peter  the  risen  Saviour  enquired,  Simon,  ion  qfJonatf 
lovest^  thou  Me  more  than  these?  Yea,  Lord,  Them 
knowest  that  I  love  Tfiee,  replied  the  Apostle,  but  not 
as  on  the  sad  evening  of  the  Betrayal,  exalting  himself 
on  his  own  faithfulness  above  his  fellow-disciples'  (Jb. 
xxi.  15).  Feed  My  lambs,  responded  his  Lord.  A 
second  and  yet  a  third  time  was  the  question  repeated, 
till  the  Apostle  touched  probably  by  this  reminder  of 
his  three  denials,  and  flinging  himself  on  the  Onmia- 
cience  of  the  Holy  One  made  answer.  Lord,  Thouknoto- 
est  aU  things;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,  Once 
more  the  command  Feed  My  sheep  was  given,  and  thus 
tlio  Apostle  was  restored  to  his  old  place  in  the  circle 
of  the  Twelve  (Jn.  xxL  16, 17). 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Apostle  was  to  learn  vbtt 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  the  Master,  who  had 
thus  reinstated  him  in  his  Apostolic  office.  When  thou 
wast  young,  the  Lord  continued,  thou  girdedst  thysdf, 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wotddest:  hut  when  thou 

^  (i)  The  Saviour  enquires  dyavqis  fi€ ;  to  which  the  Apo- 
stle replies,  ...0tX(u  ere;  (ii)  He  asks  Sig&m  dyair^s  fie;  and  the 
Apostle  answers,...0tXci)  ae;  (iii)  He  asks,  tpiXeU  fie ;  and  the 
Apostle  replies,  <ri>  yivioffKcis  6ti  0tXcu  ere.     *"A7aT^i»=dili- 
gere  (=deligere)  has  more  of  judgment  and  deliberate  choice; 
0cX€?f'=amare,  has  more  of  attachment  and  peculiar  peiBonal 
affection.     Thus  the  dyair^s  on  the  lips  of  the  Lord  seemi 
to  Peter  at  this  moment  too  cold  a  word ;  as  though  his 
Lord  were  keeping  him  at  a  distance ;  or  at  least  not  inviting 
him  to  draw  as  near  as  in  the  passionate  yearning  of  hii 
heart  he  desired  now  to  do.    Therefore  he  puts  by  the  word 
and  substitutes  his  own  stronger  0cXu)  in  its  room.    A  secund 
time  he  does  the  same.    And  now  he  has  conquered,  for  wboi 
the  Lord  demands  a  third  time  whetlier  he  loves  Him,  He 
does  it  with  the  word  which  alone  will  satisfy  Peter,  which 
alone  claims  from  him  that  personal  attachment  and  afiee* 
tion,  with  which  indeed  he  knows  that  his  heart  is  fulL** 
Trench,  Miracles^  p.  46^  n  \  Synonymsy  I.  48. 

*  Comp.  Mtt.  xxvi.  ^^^  TuiXiOck.,  Mwoclea^^.  efi^ 
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SaU  })€  oldy  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  handB,  and  an- 
KA^  %hM  gird  thee^  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
Hiiddest  not  (Jn.  xxi  i8).  And  with  this  intimation  of 
le  death  that  awaited  the  Apostle^  of  a  day  when  he 
lK)Qldbe  bound  to  the  cross,  and  his  hands  be  extended 
pon  it^,  He  added.  Follow  Me,  i.e.  even  unto  that 
iartjr*s  death  for  His  name  which  He  had  just  fore^ 
Ml  Apparently  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
^e  command,  the  Apostle  interpreted  it  literally,  and 
hile  advancing  perceived  the  "loved  disciple"  also 
)llowing,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  know  what  lot 
iraited  him,  enquired,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man 
af  (Jn.  xxi  21).  But  the  question,  whatever  was  its 
redse  motive,  was  gently  put  by :  If  I  will  that  he 
wry  till  I  come,  replied  the  Saviour,  what  is  that  to 
S«ef  Follow  thou  Me;  which  intimation  of  long  tarry- 
^  in  store  for  St  John,  in  contrast  to  the  sharper  dis- 
l^line  for  which  his  fellow  Apostle  was  destined,  origi- 
ated  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  '^  loved  disciple "  was 
)  leave  the  world  without  undergoing  the  penalty  of 
eath  (Jn.  xxi.  23). 

This  was  the  third  occasion  on  which  the  Saviour 
ppeared  to  His  Apostles  after  His  resurrection,  and  it 
^  probably  now  that  He  gave  them  specific  directions 
^pecting  a  manifestation  to  a  still  larger  assembly, 
hidb  was  not  long  delayed.  Fo»  apparently  a  short 
Die  after  this  last  appearance,  the  Eleven  repaired  to'  a 
ountain^  in  Galilee  which  He  Himself  had  indicated 

^  At  Rome,  and  according  to  early  writers,  at  or  about 
B  same  time  as  iSt  Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  persecution. 
ksording  to  Origen  (see  Euseb.  ill.  i)  he  was  crucified  with 
k  head  downwards.  For  the  legend  found  in  St  Ambrose 
idiiiiig  his  death,  see  Article  Peter  in  Smith's  Bihl.  Did. 
d  the  notes. 

«  Ellicott,  408,  n. 

'  Possibly  Tabor,  or  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  or  of 
i  Transfigxiration.    Lan^e,  v.  109;  Ellicott,  409,  n. 
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(Mtt  xxviii.  1 6),  and  there  He  appeared  not  only  to  them 
but  iu  all  probability  to  the  five  hundred  brethrm^  of 
whom  St  Paul  speaks^  (i  Cor.  xv.  6).  Even  now  sodm 
doubted  whether  they  were  really  beholding  their  Lord 
(Mtt.  xxviii.  17),  but  the  Eleven  no  sooner  saw  Him 
than  they  offered  Him  their  reverent  adoration  (Mtt 
xxviii  17),  which  He  accepted,  and  declared  that  nov 
cUl  power  was  given  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  them  His  great  commission ; 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  told  you,  and 
lo!  I  am  with  you  cdway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  {^ii.  xxviii.  19,  20;  Comp.  Mk.  xvi.  15 — 18). 

And  now  the  great  Forty  Days  (Acts  i  3)  were  »- 
pidly  drawing  to  a  close  2.  Warned  it  may  be  by  the 
Saviour  Himself,  or  attracted  by  the  near  approach  of 

^  See  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synop.  p.  396 ;  Lange,  v.  108. 

^  During  this  period  the  risen   Saviour  had  manifatd 
Himself  from  time  to  time  {drrTavdfJLevos,  Acts  i.  3)  to  certain 
chosen  witnesses,   and  these  appearances  according  to  the 
order  followed  in  the  text  were  (i)  to  Mary  MagdsSene;  (1) 
to  the   other  ministering   women;  (3)  to  the  two  disciples 
joumejring  to  Emmaus ;  (4)  to  St  Peter ;  (5)  to  the  ten  Apo- 
stles; (6)  to  the  eleven  Apostles;  (7)  to  seven  Apostles  by 
the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  (S)  to  the  eleven  Apostles,  and  proUr 
bly  the  500  brethren  (i  Cor.  xv.  6),  on  the  appointed  moun- 
tain; (9)  to  James  (i  Cor.  xv.  7),  (10)  to  the  Apostles  in  or 
near  Jerusalem   just  before    the  Ascension.    See  Wieseler, 
Chronol.  Synopsis;  Tischendorf  a  Synopsis  Evangelica;  EIH- 
cott's  Lectures,  p.  414,  n.     "Thus,"  in  the  words  of  Paleyi 
**it  was  not  one  person  but  many  who  saw  Him;  they  m^ 
Him  not  only  separately  but  together ;  not  by  night  only 
but  by  day ;  not  at  a  distance  but  near ;  not  once,  but  8ev^ 
ral  times ;  they  not  only  saw  Him  but  touched  Him,  con- 
versed with  Him,   ate  with  Him,    examined  His  person  tc 
satisfy  their  doubts."    See  also  Pearson  Ori,  the  Creed,  Ar- 
ticle V. 
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of  Pentecost^  the  Apostles  and  their  corn- 
left  Galilee  and  returned  to  Jerosalem.  There 
MenKHne  anoidst  the  scene  of  His  late  sufferings  they 
m  their  risen  Lord,  and  for  the  last  time  received  from 
b  own  Divine  lips  instruction  in  the  things  concerning 
la  kingdom  of  God,  and  learned  to  trace  in  the  pro- 
iietic  Scriptures,  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Psalms,  inti- 
ations  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  the  Mes- 
ak  (Lk.  xxiv.  44 — ^48).  There  too  they  received  His 
fk  command  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4)  till  the 
wnise  of  the  Eternal  Father  should  receive  its  acoom- 
idmient,  and  they  should  be  baptized  with  the  Hoiy 
koitj  and  endued  with  power  from  on  high  (Acts  i.  5 ; 
L  xxiv.  49). 

At  last  one  day  He  bade  them  accompany  Him 
ong  the  road  towards  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of 
lires  (Lk.  xxiv.  50),  associated  with  so  many  me- 
ories  of  the  risen  Lazarus,  of  the  Triumphal  Entry, 
id  the  last  sad  days  in  His  earthly  life. 

Convinced  that  something  mysterious  was  about  to 
ippra,  and  with  their  carnal  hopes  still  set  on  the  idea 
•t  He  was  about  to  commence  His  long-looked  for 
fgn,  they  began  to  enquire.  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  thit 
IM  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  (Acts  i.  6).  But 
leir  enquiries  were  solemnly  silenced.  It  was  not  for 
Mm  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the 
Mer  ?iad  put  in  His  own  power.  A  time  was  at 
Hid  when,  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
Mmld  receive  power,  and  become  witnesses  to  their 
ord  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judcea,  in  Samaria,  and 
tt»  the  lUtermost  parts  of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  8). 

Thus  conversing  they  followed  Him  even  to  the  bor- 
^  of  the  district  of  Bethany,  to  one  of  the  secluded 

^  Ellicott,  p.  411.    For  the  Festival,  see  Clois-fiook  0} 
^  Testament  Histaiy,  p.  15a. 
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hills  which  overhang  the  Tillage  of  Bethany  on  the 
Eastern  slope  of  Olivet^.  There  they  receiyed  His  last 
solemn  and  abiding  blessing  (Lk.  xxiy.  50),  and  while 
His  hands,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  wounds  which  man 
had  inflicted,  were  yet  nplifted  in  benediction  (Lk.  xzhr. 
51),  He  began  to  be  parted  from  them,  and  there  cams 
a  doud  (Acts  i.  9),  in  which  slowly  and  gradnally  He 
rose  from  Olivet,  till  at  length  He  was  lost  to  sigfa^  and 
ascended  up  to  that  highest  heaven,  where  He  was  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

Long  time  stood  the  Eleven  looking  wistfiJly  up- 
wards, and  watching  Him  as  He  receded  more  and  nxwe 
from  view  (Acts  L  10).  At  length  two  angelic  bdngs 
clad  in  white  apparel  addressed  them,  saying.  Ye  fMH 
qf  Galilee,  why  %tand  ye  gaaing  up  into  heaven  ?  Thxi 
8ame  Je9U%,  who  hath  been  taken  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  80  come  in  like  manner  cte  ye  have  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven  (Acts  i.  11)* 

And  then  all  was  over.  With  hearts  subdned  and 
solemnized  the  Apostles  returned  to  the  Upper  Boom 
at  Jerusalem,  and  there  continued  with  one  accord  tM 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary* 
the  mother  qf  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren  (Acts  i  14). 

^  ''  A  more  secluded  spot  could  scarcely  have  been  found 
so  Dear  the  stir  of  a  mighty  city :  the  long  ridge  of  Olivti 
screens  the  hills,  and  the  mils  themselves  screen  the  village 
beneath  from  all  sound  or  sight  of  the  city  behind."  Stanley 
S,  and  P.,  p.  454.  "  Not  altogether  into  Bethany,  but  so  far  at 
the  point  where  Bethany  came  into  sight,"  Stier. 

^  The  last  occasion  on  which  she  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Saviour's  mi* 
nistry  she  is  withdrawn  almost  altogether  from  sight.  Foor 
times  only  is  the  veil  removed,  (i)  at  the  marriage  at  Cana 
(Jn.  ii.) ;  (ii)  the  attempt  which  she  and  His  brethren  madi 
to  speak  raith  Him  (Mtt.  xu.  46;  Mk.  iii.  31  ;  Lk.  viii  19); 
(iii)  the  Crucifijdon  ;  (iv)  the  present  occasion. 
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THE  CHURCH  OP  JERUSALEM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ELECTION  OP  MATTHIAS^THE  PENTE^ 

COSTAL  EPPUSION. 

A.  D.  80. 

[N  accordance  with  the  command  of  their  lately  a&h 
cended  Lord,  the  Apostles  remained  in  the  Holy 
[Hty,  and  there  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer 
vnd  supplication  (Acts  i.  14)  with  the  rest  of  the  little 
^mpany.  This  now  amounted  in  all  to  about  120  (Acts 
.  15),  and  consisted  of 

1.  The  Eleven, 

2.  The  Virgin,  the  women,  who  had  accompanied 

the  Saviour  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  Mary 
Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  Ss^ 
lome,  Joanna,  Susanna,  and  others, 

3.  The  brethren^  of  the  Lord,  who  though  at  an 

early  period  they  were  not  for  but  against 
Him  (Jn.  vii  5),  now  undoubtedly  believed  on 
Him, 

4.  The  other  disciples. 

1  See  note 9bove,  pp.  228,  n.,  229, 
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Though  the  duty  eigoined  upon  them  at  iAaa  tiiiie,inu 
that  of  patient  waitmg  for  the  bestowal  of  the  prooM 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  thing  could  be  done  l^  mq 
of  preparation  for  the  work  they  were  called  to  perfom 
They  could  restore  their  original  number  as  it  was  com 
posed  by  their  Lord,  and  fill  up  the  gap  which  tb 
treachery  of  Judas  had  made  in  their  body. 

Accordingly,  the  Apostle  Peter,  already  boginmnf 
to  take  that  lead  for  which  his  natural  gifts  no  less  thai 
the  prophetic  words  of  the  Siaviour  had  destined  him 
stood  up  in  their  midst,  and  called  attention  to  tiK 
deserted  seat  of  the  traitor.  He  had  fallen,  as  tbey  all 
knew,  and  after  a  terrible  end^  had  gone  to  hit  ow 
place  (Acts  i.  25).  The  language  of  inspired  pn^^ 
had  not  been  silent  respecting  his  shameful  treaehfSJ, 
but  the  same  Psalms  (Ps.  Ixix.  25 ;  cix.  8),  which  had 
foreshadowed  his  fall,  had  spoken  also  of  the  electi<m  ^ 
another  to  take  his  chaige  or  office  of  oversight  (Actsii 
20).  He  advised,  therefore,  that  they  should  proceed  to 
choose  a  pew  Apostle,  and  suggested,  as  the  conditions 
of  his  election,  that  he  should  be  one  who  had  comptr 
nied  with  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  their 
Lord's  official  ministry,  from  the  Baptism  of  John  to  tbo 
Ascension,  and  so  be  qualified  in  an  esx)ecial  degree  to 
be  a  witness  of  His  Kesurrection  (Acts  i.  22). 

His  suggestion  found  favour  with  the  assembled 
body  of  the  brethren,  and  they  nominated  two  of  thdr 
number,  who  eminently  possessed  their  confidence^  tf 
also  the  special  qualifications  thus  laid  down.  One  vtf 
Joseph  Bar-Sabas,  sumamed  Justus,  and  Matthia8>  of 
whom,  however,  nothing  further  is  known  in  the  New 
Testament*.    These  they  put  forward,  and  leaving  to 

^  See  above,  p.  297,  and  oote. 

*  According  to  Eusebius,  H,  E.I,  12,  he,  as  also  Jowpk 
Bar-Sabas,  was  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  is  said  to  have  preach 
and  suffered  martyrdom  Vn  It^xo^Aa^ 
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tike  Lord  the  final  determination,  they  prayed  that,  as 
tfae  Searcher  of  hearts,  He  woidd  indicate  whom  He 
Ittd  selected  for  the  office,  and  then  gave  forth  their 
to^,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  he  was  num* 
^ed  with  the  Eleven  Apostles  (Acts  L  26). 

Thus  quietly  and  without  observation  was  the  first 
lead  sown  of  what  was  destined  to  grow  into  a  great 
61M*  (Mtt  xiii.  31 — 11),    Never  did  it  seem  more  un- 
likely that  the  religion  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  could 
be  revived.    The  City  had  been  restored  to  peace,  as 
ttoagh  nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place.    The 
Aoman  guard  had  been  bribed  to  contradict  any  ru* 
aMmr  tiiat  might  be  bruited  about  of  the  Resurrection ; 
in  the  popular  estimation  the  death  of  Jesus  had  extin- 
Cdshed  all  ideas  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  and  no 
faad^  of  any  weight  appeared  likely  to  rally  the  little 
knd  of  His  once  attached  followers^.    The  triumph  of 
the  Sanhedrin  appeared  complete. 

But  this  was  the  very  hour  when  the  new  Faith  was 
to  achieve  its  first  conquest.  Ten  days  passed  away  after 
tlie  Ascension.   The  Fiftieth,  the  day  of  Pentecost^,  the 

^  The  use  of  lots  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament; 
eompare,  amoDg  others,  that  at  (i)  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Ciiiaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 3),  (ii)  at  the  detection  of  Achan  (Josh, 
vii  14, 18),  (iii)  the  Election  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  x.  20,  31);  (iv)  over 
Uia  two  goats  at  the  feast  of  the  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8) ; 

!y)  the  distribution  of  the  priestly  offices  of  the  temple-servioe 
I  Ch.  xxiv.  3,  5,  19,  and  comp.  Lk.  i  9,  above,  p.  128). 
*'  Tablets,  on  which  the  names  of  Joseph  and  Matthias  were 
Written,  were  probably  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  that  lot  which, 
on  the  shaking  of  the  vessel,  first  fell  out,  gave  the  decision." 
X^Qchler. 

'  See  above,  p.  195,  and  note. 

'  MUman,  History  of  Christianity,  I.  352. 

4  »jBi»  r(f  ffVfiirXripovadai  rijv  ijiJi.4pow  =  "  was  now  fully 
^me,  or  rather,  perhaps,  wcls  on  the  point,  or  in  the  act,  of 
^fi^  fulfilled ;  just  dawning,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  day 
•o  run  its  course;"  Yaughan  on  the  Acts,  I.  p.  41. 
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FeaBt  of  Weeks,  was  come\  The  Holy  City,  i 
with  strangers  from  every  quarter  of  tibe  thei 
world,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  animation, 
was  scarcely  a  region  bat  had  its  r^resentali' 
streets.  Not  only  from  Palestine'  itself,  but  f 
lands  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whither  the  Israel 
been  carried  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
ties',  Farthia  and  Media,  Elam*  and  Mesopc 
from  the  various  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappad 
Pontus^  Fhrygia  and  Famphylia,  as  well  as  tho 
ing  the  Western  coast-line,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Cs 
now  comprehended  under  one  name,  Roman  AH 

1  See  Class- Book  of  0.  T.  Hislory,  p.  152.  Thii 
lasted  one  day,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  offerin 
leavened  loaves,  made  from  the  new  00m  of  the  i 
pleted  harvest.  That  it  was  likewise  a  memorial  o 
ing  of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  is  a  supposition  which  i 
on  later  Jewish  traditions.     Neander's  Planting^  i.  ; 

'  The  Catalogue  (Acts  ii.  9 — 11)  proceeds  i^omt 
East  to  the  West  and  South. 

^  On  the  colonies  of  Jews  in  Babylonia,  seeabo 
107. 

*  In  pure  Greek  the  inhabitants  were  called  'EXu/* 
Elam  or  Elymais,  a  Semitic  people,  see  Gen.  x.  22 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Babylon  (Gen.  xiv. 
Media  (IsaL  xxi.  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25) ;  with  Assyri 
xxxii.  24),  as  a  province  of  Persia  (Ez.  iv.  9)."  Josep 
I.  6. 4)  makes  the  Elymteans  the  progenitors  of  the  1 

'  A  name  apparently  not  older  than  the  Macedo 
quests  for  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharaim,  or  S^ria  o: 
rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  which  we  firsb  hea 
xxiv.  10. 

*  The  former  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  situated 

.  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  now  divided  into  pet 
palities,  subject  to  Koman  prot action,  but  under  1^ 
a  Roman  province.  It  is  mentioned  again  in  A 
2;  I  Pet.  i.  I. 

^  TV  *A<rtai',  Acts  ii.  9.   This  expression,  which  f 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes  the  Roman 
of  Asia,  which  embraced  the  western  part  of  the 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  haA  ¥>^\i^\]A  iox  \\.%  ^t^.'^lt^l.    It 
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the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean^;  from  populous  Alex> 
indria  and  the  flourishing  region  of  Cyrene';  from  the 
n^tal  of  the  West  itself,  Jews  and  Hellenists/' prose- 
^  (^righteousness^"  and  "proselytes  of  the  gate/'  had 
lo(ied  to  take  part  in  the  great  Festival  (Acts  ii.  9-— 1 1). 
All  gathered  together  in  one  place,  the  disciples 
Vtte  awaiting  any  indications  of  the  Divine  will,  when 
mddenly  there  arose  out  of  heaven  a  sound  as  of  a  mshr 
^  migJUy  toind,  which  filled  the  whole  house  where 
hey  were  sitting  (Acts  ii.  2),  and  simultaneously  tongues 
v  if  of  fire^  distributed'  themselves  amongst  and  set- 
led  upon  each  one  of  them  (Acts  ii.  3).  The  Strength- 
tier,  the  Comforter,  had  come,  the  disciples  were  all 
iOed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  though  poor,  illiterate, 
Bd  obscure  men  of  Galilee,  found  themselves  by  the 
peration  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  able  to  speak  not  only 
1  their  own  rough  unpolished  language,  but  in  as  many 
ialects  as  were  represented  that  day  at  Jerusalem^ 
Acts  ii  4). 

ke  territory  anciently  subdivided  into  ^olis,  Ionia,  and 
kois,  and  afterwards  into  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  Caria.  On- 
baUy  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
imas,  (Hor.  Od,  i.  i.  13;  n.  18.  5))  or  king  of  A^  (see 
Mace.  xi.  1 3),  B.  0.  1 33,  it  was,  aiter  some  rectifications  of 
ke  frontier,  constituted  a  province,  and  placed  by  Augustus 
Skongst  those  subject  to  the  senate,  and  therefore  governed 
fa  procurator.  Gomp.  Acts  xix.  38,  and  see  above,  p.  1 47,  n. 
nthin  its  boundaries  were  the  seven  Churches  of  the  Apo- 
klypse  ;  see  Con.  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep,  of  St  Paul^ 
lap  xiv.;  Spruner^s  Atlas  Antiquua,  Ed.  ^. 

^  On  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  connection  with 
le  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  see  above,  p.  loS. 

*  For  notices  of  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene  see  above^  pp. 

»  107. 
'  On  the  proselytes,  see  above,  p.  118,  n. 

*  They  were  not  irvp6s  but  ii&ffel  irvp6s,  not  burning  but 
EUiinous,  in  appearance  like  fire :  see  Lechler  in  loct 

^  Aia/i€pii;'afievai,  in  our  version  rendered  cloven^  but  nktViei: 
'distributed  or  parting  themselves  among  t/iem. 

*  See  Neander'a  Planting ,  i.  12 — 15. 
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Meanwhile  the  noise^  with  which  the  migh^  r 
wind  had  descended  from  heaven,  had  been  andi 
oyer  the  city,  and  attracted  a  great  mnltitade 
abode  of  the  disciples.  Arriving  there  they  wei 
founded  to  find  natives  of  the  despised  r^;ion  of  < 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  works  qf  God,  not  < 
the  language,  but  the  very  dialect  of  the  language, 
each  recognized  as  his  own  (4-cts  iL  6).  In  the  m 
most  this  strange  portent  excited  ^motions  of  i 
awe.  What  meaneth  thisF  they  exolaim^f  a 
aU  these  which  speak  Galilwans,  There  were  noi 
ing,  however,  some  who  ascribed  the  strange 
tb^y  hes^d  to  the  effects  of  drunken  excess ;  thes 
said  they,  are  fiUi  qf  new  ynne  (Acts  iL  13). 

Thereupon  the  Apostle  Peter  stood  up  wil 
Twelve,  and  having  in  a  loud  voice  indignantly  i 
the  charge  of  drunkenness  by  a  reference  to  tin 
of  the  d^y,  the  third  only  fh>m  sunrise'  (Aots 
proceeded  to  explain  the  meaning  of  what  they 
and  saw. 

"Eight  hi;ndred  and  fifty  y^ars  before,  as  the] 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  p 
Joel  (ii.  28,  29)  had  foretold  the  coming  of  days 
God  would  pour  out  of  His  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  not 
or  two  only,  but  upon  His  people  generally  witho 
tinction  of  age  or  rank  or  sex,  upon  sotis  and  dau> 
upon  young  men  and  old,  upon  servants  and 
maidens  (Acts  ii  17, 18).  Thus  had  the  prophet  s 
and  this  day  they  beheld  the  fulfilment  of  his 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Man  approved^  amongst 

^  T^s  ifxavTjs  ra^TTjs,  Acts  ii.  6,  not  this  rumour, 
noise  of  the  rushipg  mighty  win4  :  Yfiughan  and  A. 
loc.     Neander's  Planting,  I.  17. 

*  The  fyra^  hour  of  prayer  =  9  A.  M,,  b§for§  w^iicb 
dally  on  a  feast-day,  no  Israelite  venture^  to  taste  an 
I/ightfoot  in  hCf 
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7  inirades^  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  had 
loogltt  by  Him  in  their  midst^  as  they  themselves 
new  full  well,  tiiey  had  taken  and  by  the  wicked  hands 
r  Roman  soldiers  had  crucified  and  slain.  But  in  so 
oiog  they  had  not  frustrated  the  gracious  purposes  of 
im  who  had  sent  Him.  All  things  had  happened  ao- 
vding  to  His  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
tCts  il  23),  and  He  had  raised  up  that  same  Jesus,  and 
A  loos^the  pangs  of  death,  because  it  was  not  pos- 
>le  thaRie  could  be  permanently  mastered  by  them* 
>r  He,  of  whom  the  Psalmist  had  said  that  GUxl  would 
t  leave  His  soul  in  Hades'  nor  suffer  Him  to  see  cor- 
ption,  could  not  be  the  patriarch  David.  He  had  died 
i  been  buried,  and  his  ashes  had  long  reposed  in  the 
nb  which  was  before  their  eyes.  It  was  not  of  him- 
f  that  he  had  thus  spoken,  but  of  Another^  the  fruit 

atedy  ^lewn  to  be  that  which  He  claimed  to  be.  S^  Alf  ord 
loc. 

^  Four  names  for  what  we  commonly  call  "  a  miracle  " 
ior  in  the  New  Testament,  (i)  Tfpasj  q,  wonder  (never 
d  alone,  bat  always  with  one  of  the  other  names),  the  effect 
latonishment  which  the  work  produces  upon  the  beholder 
ng  transferred  to  the  work  itself  ;  {i)  l,rjiJL€Top,  or  siffn  (an 
eoal  favourite  with  St  John),  a  token  and  indication  of  the 
a  presence  and  working  of  Qrod,  the  seals  i^nd  credentials 
a  higher  power ;  comp.  Exod.  vii.  9,  10 ;  (3)  A^aput,  a 
9er,  or  mighty  worh,  that  is,  of  God ;  as  in  the  term  icon- 
',  the  effect  is  transferred  and  gives  a  name  to  the  cause, 
here  the  cause  gives  its  name  to  the  effect ;  (j^yi^pyOf  toorkf, 
ignificant  term  often  used  by  St  Jphn,  the  works  of  Him 
oee  name  is  Wonderful  (Isai.  ix.  ^),  and  who  therefore  does 
rksof  wonder  (comp.  Jn.  v.  36 ;  vii.  21 ;  x.  ^5,  33,  38,  &c). 
inch  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  2 — 8  ;  Synonyms  of  the  N,  T,, 

u.  177— 181. 

'  Bis  fdov  in  Hades = the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  trans* 
)d  in  our  Version  **  hell,"  which  from  hcelen  to  cover,  de: 
es,  like  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  literally  ''  the  covered  place," 

place  of  departed  spirits.  On  the  word  Gehenna,  the 
oe  of  torment,  ij  dpuacos,  the  bottomless  pit,  ae^  «\^N«t 
198. 
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of  his  loins,  whom  as  a  prophet  he  foreknew  Gh>d  w« 
raise  up  to  sit  upon  his  throne;  and  this  King  was 
other  than  Jesus  (Acts  ii  32).  Him  Qod  had  m 
from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  pov 
and  made  both  Lord  and  Christy  and  He  had  that  ( 
bestowed  upon  His  disciples  those  wonderful  gifts  wh 
they  saw  and  heard,  the  expressions  and  indication 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  promised  by  the  Fathtf  .** 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  Apostle's  Wfds,  1 
though  they  clashed  with  the  strongest  pr^^dioefl 
those  who  had  so  short  a  time  before  given  such  feai 
evidence  of  tiieir  hatred  of  that  crucified  Sayiour,  tl 
produced  a  deep  impression.  Pricked  to  the  heart  tl 
addressed  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Eleven,  saying,  A 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?  Itepent\  and  he  h 
tized  every  one  ofyoA  in  the  name  of  Jeens  Cffirittj 
the  remmion  qf  sins,  and  ye  shaU  receive  the  gift 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  38);  for  the  promise  is  « 
you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  aff 
off^,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  their  God  shall  ft 
These  and  many  other  similar  words  of  his  were  not  k 
many  received  them  gladly,  and  were  baptized,  and  1 
same  day  there  were  added  to  the  Church  about  tk 
thousand  souls  ^  (Acts  ii.  41). 

^  M€TatH)i^(raT€,  not  ficTovoeiTe,  as  in  Mtt.  iii.  2,  iv. 
The  aorist  denotes  a  definite,  sudden  act:  the  present,  ahal 
more  gradual ;  *'  The  word  imports  change  of  mind,  ben 
change  from  thinking  Jesus  an  impostor,  and  scorning  B 
as  one  crucified,  to  being  baptized  in  His  Name,  and  lot 
ing  to  Him  for  the  remission  of  sins^  and  the  gift  of  1 
Spirit."    Alford  in  loc. 

*  Xlaai  rots  els  /laKpda^  =  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  I 
whose  conversion  the  Apostles  expected,  like  all  other  W 
Jews,  but  not  as  Gentiles,  which  was  not  yet  revealed  touM 

^  Thus  the  Apostle,   the  former  fisherman  of  the  W 
now  the  fisher  of  men,  launched  forth,  and  cast  his  net  ii 
the  deep,  amongst  the  mwltvtudes  of  Jerusalem,  and  endoi 
many  of  every  kind;  aeo  a^iON^,"^.  \*\%» 
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CHAPTER   II. 
ACTIVITY  OP  THE  APOSTLES  PETER  AND  JOHN. 

A.  D.  80. 

THUS  at  the  Feast  which  celebrated  the  ingathering 
of  the  natural  harvest,  a  rich  harvest  of  seals  was 
^(9*  the  first  time  gathered  into  the  Christian  gamer,  the 
Ciinrch  assumed  its  separate  and  organised  existence, 
aod  its  numbers  gave  themselves  up  to  the  full  require- 
ittents  of  their  new  life: 

1.  They  continued^  steadfastly j  or  waited  con- 
stancy tipon  the  Apostles*  doctrine  (Gomp.  Mtt.  xxviiL 
2o),  by  whose  hands  many  wonders  and  signs  were 
Wrought  (Acts  u.  43),  and  who  were  enlightened  to  re- 
i&ember  and  commissioned  to  teach  all  that  their  Lord 
llad  said  and  commanded  (Jn.  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  13). 

2.  They  persevered  in  fellowship  and  communion 
loj^A  one  another^,  cultivating  and  fostering  a  spirit  of 
Hotual  love,  and  instead  of  living  each  for  themselves, 
iad  all  things  common,  selling  their  possessions  and 
ttods,  and  parting  them  to  all  men,  <is  every  man  had 
leed  (Acts  ii.  42 — ^45). 

3.  TJvey  attended  constantly  on  the  breaking  of 
'he  Bread^f  and  thus  consecrated  their  chief  daily  meal 

*  *H<rai'  vpoaKaprepovpTCS  ry  8i9axi7  tQv  diroffTdXtav,  Acts 
L  42.  Made  disciples  when  they  had  been  baptized  into 
^Inrlflt,  dettuled  instruction,  and  gradual  increase  in  know- 
ttdge  and  holiness  must  now  follow. 

'  Tg  Koufuplq.,  ver.  42,  explained  by  the  etxov  diraan-a,  Kotpd 
€  yer.  44. 

*  T^  xXdaei  rod  dprov,  Acts  ii.  42^  where  the  force  of  the 
Vticle  is  observable.  ''  The  Eucharist  was  at  first,  and  for 
Oime  time,  till  abuses  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  inseparably 
Oanected  with  the  iydirai  or  Love-Feasts  of  the  Christians, 
^  unknown  as  a  separate  ordinance  ;'*  Alford  in  loc.  '*  We 
All  Bcaroeiy  doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  cbiel  «yc^i\]aX 
■leal  of  each  dajr  was  one  at  which  they  met  aa  V>toOQtS(nv 
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with  the  celebration  of  that  Feast,  which  shewed  forth 
(I  Cor.  xi.  26)  their  Lord's  death,  and  the  sacrifioe  He 
had  offered. 

4.  They  were  stedlfast  also  in  their  attendance  at 
the  public  prayers^  in  the  Temple,  at  the  stated  boon 
of  the  national  worship  (Acts  iL  42, 46),  praUing  Godj 
and  hamng  favour  vHth  citt  the  people. 

And  in  the  Temple  occnrred  the  next  eyentfal  vBr 
cident  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  Two  d  tiM 
Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  were  going  up  thltlbr  at  ib0 
ninth  hour',  the  hour  of  prayer  and  the  offering  of  the 
evening  sacrifice.  At  the  entrance  they  encountered  ft 
man  lame  from  his  birth,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
laid  day  by  day,  at  the  Gate  known  as  the  '^Beantifni 
Gate^,''  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  compassion  and 
appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  passing  worshippers.  Ob 
the  present  occasion  he  appealed  to  the  two  Apostles^and 
supplicated  their  aid.  Thus  accosted  they  stopped,  and 
fixing  upon  him  an  earnest  gaze,  bade  hiin  look  on  ihai^ 
(Acts  iii.  4).  Expecting  perhaps  some  charitable  (Ma- 
ing,  he  did  so  *,  when  Peter  addressing  him  said,  Silttf 
and  gold  have  I  none,  but  tthat  I  ?iave  give  I  thee:  I* 
the  name  of  Jesu^  Christ  of  Nazareth  Hse  up  ixitd 
walk  (Acts  iii.  6,  7),  and  with  the  words  took  him  hy 
the  right  hand  and  lifted  him  up,  and  he,  who  had  be® 

and  which  was  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  nKSj 
solemn  commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  Brew 
and  the  drinking  of  the  Cup."  Smith's  Bibl,  JHet,  Art  Zorf' 
Supper:  see  also  Neander's  Planting,  I.  13. 

^  Tots  «r/[)o<rcuxa?s,  the  prayers,  not  of  conrse  exdodiJ^ 
private  prayer  among  themselves.  See  Yaughan's  Chwrck  cf 
the  First  Days,  p.  88. 

*  Or  3  in  the  afternoon.  See  above,  p.  ii«.  Note  th* 
imperfect  dpi^aiPov= were  going  up,  in  Acts  iii.  i, 

^  See  above,  p.  96. 

*  He  fixed  his  attention  on  them,  ^etx^''  (t^vwi^  «^ 
^cts  iii.  5, 
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Same  from  his  birth,  found  strength  suddenly  restored 
to  his  crippled  feet^  and  ankles,  found  himself  able  to 
spring  up,  stand,  and  walk,  found  himself  able  to  ac- 
company the  Apostles  into  the  Temple,  and  there  give 
thanks  to  God  (Acts  iii.  8). 

The  cure  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  manner  was 
<]!nckly  noised  abroad  amongst  the  worshippers  crowd- 
ing the  Temple-courts.  Filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
i&eot  the  people  ran  together  with  one  accord  into  the 
porch  or  colonnade  of  Solomon',  and  there  beheld  the 
two  Apostles,  and  clinging^  to  them  in  the  first  trans- 
port of  grateful  attachment,  the  very  man  they  had  so 
kmg  and  so  often  seen  sitting  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  (Acts  iii.  ii).  It  was  a  meet  occasion  for  ad- 
dressing the  astonished  throng,  and  Peter  commenced 
one  of  those  heart-stirring  discourses,  whereby  in  these 
eiriy  days,  as  his  Lord  had  predicted,  he  strengthened 
kit  brethren  (Lk.  xxii  32). 

"  Why  marvel  ye,  said  he,  at  thisF  Why  look  ye 
10  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  magical  power  or 
holiness  of  our  own  we  have  caused  that  this  man 
ahonld.walk?  The  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whom  for  years  ye  haye 
Owned  and  worshipped,  He  and  no  other  has  been 
forking  by  us.  Though  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  in 
tlie  presence  of  Pilate  His  Servant^  Jesus,  and  demand- 
^  that,  in  place  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  a  mur- 
derer, Barabbas,  should  be  granted  unto  you;  though 
yo  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  yet  God  hath  raised  Him 
^m  the  dead,  and  our  faith  in  His  Name  hath  restored 
tibis  cripple,  as  your  eyes  behold  (Acts  iii.  16). 

^  B(i(r6(;=the  soles  of  bis  feet ;  <r<f>vpdi=the  ankles. 

'  See  above,  p.  244,  n. 

'  KparoOvTos  =  holding  fast,  Acts  iii.  i  r. 

*  T61'  vaXhd  airou  'Irja-ow.     Not  Son^  for  which  vl6s  is 
^Iways  used,  but  Servant  of  God,  lus  the  word.  \a  "ob^  m 
*8a.  xlii.  //  xHx.  5;  Zecb.  iii.  8. 
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*^  In  ignorance,  indeed,  ye  and  your  rulen  did  tini. 
But  in  so  doing  ye  fulfilled  a  myBterions  paipose  of 
Divine  Loye,  even  the  oounselB  of  that  God,  who  pie- 
dicted  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  that  duriai 
should  suffer.  Repent  ye,  tiierefore,  and  be  oonTorted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  and  that  8o^  seasooi 
of  refreshing  may  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  Ho  may  send  unto  you  Christ  Jesus,  whom  the 
heavens  must  retain  till  the  times  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things,  of  which  God  from  the  beginning  hath  spcAei 
by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets.  Moses,  your  great 
lawgiver,  said  when  your  fathers  stood  before  the  awfnl 
mount  of  Sinai,  A  Prophet  ahaU  the  Lord  your  M 
raise  up  unto  you  from  among  your  brethren,  HiM 
shall  ye  hear  according  to  all  things  whatsoewr  H» 
shall  say  unto  you,  and  it  shall  he^  that  every  #oW 
which  shall  not  hear  that  Prophet  sTuill  be  detiroyd 
from  among  the  people  (Deut.  xviiL  15,  18).  This  Pro- 
phet hath  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  70a 
first  ^  hath  God  sent  Him  forth,  blessing  you  in  tundng 
away  each  one  from  your  iniquities  (Acts  iiL  17 — 26)." 

This  powerful  address  had  a  still  greater  effect  thiB 
the  previous  discourse  of  the  Apostle.  Upwards  (^fir^B 
thousand  avowed  themselves  believers  in  the  Crucified, 
and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  if. 
4).  But  it  had  other  issues  also.  The  Sanhedrin,  whidi 
had  hitherto  stood  aloof^  from  all  notice  of  the  more- 
ments  of  the  Apostles,  resolved  to  act  with  dedsion. 
As  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day  closed  in,  the 

^  "Otto;;  dv  cannot  mean  when,  as  in  our  Version,  it  ciB 
only  denote  in  order  that. 

'  In  accordance  with  the  Saviour's  command  (Mtt  zzviii*)- 
On  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  call  of  the  Gentiles  expected 
by  the  Apostle,  see  above,  p.  348  and  note. 

'  Either  from  (i)  awe,  or  (2)  miscalculating  contempt,  ofj 
{3)  it  is  possible,  interusA.  ^^es^oTi^  M.\\Ts\a.ii,  l  357. 
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xiestSy  the  captain  of  the  Levitical  guard  \  and  the 
iadduceea',  naturally  annoyed  at  the  proclamation  of 
ihe  resurrectioii  of  the  dead  through  the  power  of  a 
iwD  Saviour,  laid  hands  on  the  two  Apostles  and  the 
leiled  cripple  3  (Gomp.  Acts  iv.  14),  and  committed  them 
4)  prison,  intending  on  the  morrow  to  institute  a  formal 
arial  (Acts  iy.  3). 

Accordingly  on  the  next  day  the  rulers,  the  elders, 
md  scribes,  Annas ^  the  high-priest  and  Gaiaphas,  John" 
md  Alexander^,  and  others  of  the  pontiff's  family,  as- 

^  *0  arpaTriybt  rod  lepod  (Acts  iv.  i ;  comp.  Lk.  xxii.  4) 
ftm  not  a  Boman  but  a  Jewish  ofificer,  and  corresponded  to 
he  rpotrrdTTjs  toO  Upov  spoken  of  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4 ;  comp . 
'  K.  xiL  9.     He  was  the  captain  of  the  Levitical  guard, 

Kken  of  by  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5.  3;  Ant.  xx.  6.  2,  under 
name  oi  <rrparTiy6s,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  sen- 
ties  in  the  Temple  during  the  night,  and  see  that  they  did 
hflir  duties.     See  Lightfoot  in  loc. 

'  "  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they 
md  taken  the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Ghrist,  were 
Mar,  after  that  event,  to  persecute  His  followers.  They 
wed  on  the  illiterate  G^lseans  a?  worthy  of  no  further 
ttaition,  especially  since  they  ob-^erved  the  ceremonial  law, 
lul  at  first  abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets 
f  their  party;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed, 
ke  some  other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not 
QlBOted....But  the  Sadducees  were  exasperated  with  the 
^pOBtles  for  so  zealously  advoca^ing  the  doctrine  of  the 
^urreotion."  Neander's  Planting,  I.  41,  45;  Milman  (1.359) 
links  the  Sadducees  ^'had  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy 
^  the  great  council.'' 

•  Neander's  Planting^  i.  43. 

*  See  above,  pp.  150,  253,  and  note. 

'  Identified  by  Lightfoot  with  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
lud,  who  lived  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
(q^  and  was  president  of  the  great  synagogue  after  its 
^oval  to  Jamnia. 

'  Apparently  holding  some  high  office,  and  identified  by 
*ttie  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch  at  Alexandria,  the  bro- 
'Qr  of  Philo- Judaeus,  whom  Josephus  mentions  as  a  friend 
^  the  Emperor  Claudius.    Jos.  Ant.  xvui.  8. 1  *,  XTL.  ^.  \\ 
^  SmMh'B  JBibl.  I>ic^. 
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sembled  probably  in  their  hall  Gazith,  and  when  tbi 
Apostles  had  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  jndidi 
circle,  enquired  by  what  authority  and  by  yirtue  of  ifbi 
commission  they  had  acted  as  they  had  dona 

Thereupon  Peter,  JUUd  vnth  the  Holy  Oka 
(Acts  iv.  8)^  again  stood  forward,  and  boldly  dedure 
that  the  miracle  of  the  previous  day  was  due  eotirel 
to  the  mighty  working  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whoi 
they  had  crucified,  but  whom  God  had  raised  from  til 
dead.  He  was  the  Stone  whom,  in  the  language  d  tii 
cxyiiith  Psalm,  they  the  builders  of  the  nation  and  ii 
appointed  teachers  had  rejected  as  worthless,  but  whie 
had  become  the  hsad  qf  the  corner^  nor  was  there  i 
any  other  the  Salvation,  for  which  all  hoped ;  for  thtf 
was  no  other  If  ante  under  heaven  given  among  imp 
whereby  they  could  he  saved  (Acts  iv.  8—12). 

The  boldness,  power,  and  knowledge,  whidi  tbi 
speech  betrayed,  astonished  the  Sauhedrin  b^yoo 
measure,  and  the  more  so  when  they  reflected  tbi 
the  speaker  and  his  fellow  Apostle  were  of  the  com 
mon  class,  im learned  and  ignorant^,  in  whom  they  n 
cognised^  the  obscure  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazarei 
(Acts  iv.  13).  The  miracle,  indeed,  which  they  Im 
wrought  could  not  be  gainsaid,  for  the  restored  ca^ 
pie,  a  man  more  than  40  years  of  age  (Acts  iv.  22),  stooi 
beside  them  (Acts  iv.  14),  ready  to  support  by  his  terf 
mony  the  power  by  which  he  had  been  so  marvelloivt 
healed.  It  was  deemed,  therefore,  inexpedient  to  f 
into  the  question  of  evidence,  and  after  a  secret  con 
ference  (Acts  iv.  15)  it  was  resolved  to  prevent,  if  P* 
sible,  the  spread  of  the  report  of  the  miracle  amongX 
the  people,  and  to  forbid  for  the  future  any  preaduflt 
or  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

^  That  is,  who  had  sot  been  educated  in  the  Sfi^ 
schools. 
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Aooordingly  the  Apostles,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
riihdraw  during  the  consultation,  were  recalled  and 
Bformed  of  their  decision.  But  they  absolutely  declined 

0  act  upon  it  They  could  not,  they  said,  refrain  from 
irodaiming  what  their  own  eyes  had  seen  and  their  own 
wn  had  heard,  or  hearken  to  the  coiincil  rather  than  to 
hat  God,  whose  commissioned  witnesses  they  were, 
^fler  forther  threats,  therefore,  they  were  dismissed; 
or  the  Sanhedrin  saw  plainly  that  they  had  done  no- 
hing  deserving  punishment,  and  the  popular  feeling 
an  80  strongly  in  their  favour,  that  they  dared  not  re- 
ort  to  violence  (Acts  iv.  21). 

Thus  released  they  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  disci- 
kiy  and  recounted  all  that  had  occurred.  Their 
idingB  had  not  the  effect  of  lessening  the  courage  of 
bfiir  hearers.    Lifting  up  their  voices  with  one  accord 

1  the  Lord  and  Maher  of  heaven  and  earth,  they 
edared  their  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the  machi- 
fttioDs  of  their  rulers  against  the  Supreme  and  the 
bigiah  whom  He  had  sent.  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
le  nations  and  people  of  Israel,  had  gathered  them- 
ires  together  against  their  Master,  but  only  to  do 
hat  His  hand  and  counsel  had  foreordained  should 
feme  to  pass.  The  threats,  therefore,  of  their  foes  they 
ggrded  not,  and  only  prayed  that,  while  ^  the  Lord 
Retched  forth  His  hand  to  heal,  and  caused  signs  and 
imders  to  be  performed  through  the  Name  of  His 
iljr  servant  Jesus,  they  themselves  might  receive  still 
>eater  strength  to  preach  His  Word  (Acts  iv.  23 — 30). 

Their  petition  received  an  immediate  and  sensible 
vponse.  The  place  where  they  were  assembled  was 
io^en  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  fresh  and  special 
tnmunication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  filled  them  with  still 

1  »Ejr  T<f  T^p  X^^P^  <^ov  iKTclpeiv  c€—in  the  stretching  forth 
Thy  hand  [whUe  Thou  stretchest  forth  Thy  hand)  /or  fieal- 
7,  Acts  iv.  30, 
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greater  boldness  to  proclaim  their  message  and 
their  testimony  (Acts  iv.  31). 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANANIAS  AND  SAPPHIRA—REN^WED  HOSt 

OF  THE  8ADDUCEES. 

A.  D.  80—34. 

THUS  terminated  the  first  collision  of  the  G 
community  with  the  ruling  powers  at  Jei 
Within  that  community  itself  all  as  yet  wei 
While  the  Apostles  with  increased  power  ga^ 
their  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  their  L 
disciples  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction 
self-denial  of  their  lives.  All  being  qf  one  heart 
one  90ul  (Acts  iv.  32),  they  regarded  their  possee 
belonging  to  a  common  fund,  and  such  as  were  p 
of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  p; 
laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet,  who  caused  distrib 
be  made  thereof  according  to  the  requirements 
(Acts  iv.  35). 

Of  this  self-denying  goodwill  no  one  aflTo 
brighter  example  than  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Le 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  01 
was  called  by  the  Apostles,  Barnabas^,  the  Son 

^  Though  originally  excluded  from  the  posseeaioD 
(see  Class- Book  of  Old  Testament  History,  p.  110),  t 
had  begun  to  possess  land,  as  in  Jerem.  xxxii.  7,  andt 
have  been  generally  the  case  after  the  captivity.  See 
in  loc. 

*  Tibs  irapa<cX?}(rcw$=«on  of  prophecy  or  exhortai 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  he  would  be  a  Hellenist,  and  **  tb« 
oi  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St  Paul,  may  natural 
attracted  him,  ior  Cy^rua  -w^ca  V\>i\i\xi  ^  \yi>«  \sLa\ica'  si 
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'jhtion,  or  rather  of  Exhortation,  on  account  of  the 
xtraordinarj  gifts  of  inspired  discourse  and  exhorta- 
km  by  which  he  was  distinguiehed^  (Acts  iv.  36).  His 
states,  which  were  probably  considerable,  he  sold,  and 
^ced  in  the  distribution  of  the  price  amongst  his 
oorer  brethren. 

Before  long,  however,  a  sad  incident  occurred,  which 
M  of  evil  already  at  work  within  the  Christian  society, 
i  certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  the  privity  of  his 
ile  Sapphira,  sold  a  possession,  and  haying  appropri- 
ied  a  portion  of  the  price,  laid  the  remainder  at  the 
.poBtles'  feet,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  that 
U  the  whole  sum  he  had  received  (Acts  v.  i,  2).  But 
I  aspiration  after  high  honour  amongst  his  brethren 
[th  80  little  cost  to  himself  did  not  escape  the  deteo- 
m  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Fixing  his  eye  upon  him  as 
I  brought  tho  portion  and  laid  it  before  him,  he  en- 
dred  how  he  had  permitted  Satan  to  tempt  him  to 
toeiye  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  it  remained,  said  he, 
u  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  wa8  sold,  teas  it  not 

ihine  own  power  f  Thou  host  not  lied  unto  men, 
t  unto  €rod  (Acts  v.  4).  At  these  words,  so  stem,  so 
Imhii,  and  yet  so  true,  reading  his  heart  to  its  lowest 
fithfl,  the  wretched  man  was  utterly  overwhelmed, 
d  Jiil  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost.    When  the  awe 

the  assembly  at  this  instant  judgment  on  the  sin  of 
•pocrisy  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  young  men'  who 
present  rose  up,  and  wrapping  the  body  in  the 


UMa^  and  there  the  friendifaip  of  the  two  may  have  begaD.** 
m  Con.  and  Howson,  I.  loi. 

^  See  Lechler  and  Alford  in  loc. 

'  !E|y  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  class  in  the  congre- 
•tion  accustomed  to  perform  such  services,  but  more  pro- 
ibly  the  younger  members  of  the  church  acting  perhaps 

aocordance  with  Jewish  custom,  perhaps  on  aouiQ  YCvu^ 
^m  the  apostie.    iSee  Alford  in  loc. 
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usual  burial  clothes^  bore  it  forth  to  a  tomb  withoat  tiM 
dty'  (Acta  t.  6). 

Three  hours  had  soarcely  ekpsed  before  his  wifi 
Sapphira,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  entered  lb 
place  where  the  disciples  were  met  togetiier,  and  m 
straightway  asked  by  Peter  whether  she  and  Anama 
had  really  sold  the  farm  for  the  price  which  the  latte 
had  alleged.  To  this  she  replied  in  the  aiBrmathf 
and  thus  made  her  husband's  sin  her  own,  and  deli 
berately  confirmed  the  fraud.  The  Apostle  had  00 
denounced  the  awful  judgment,  which  had  be&lki 
her  husband,  he  had  only  denounced  the  ofiendff 
But  now  he  not  only  denounced  the  sin,  but  dedarw 
its  instant  penalty,  saying,  Behold  the  feet  qf  tka 
which  buried  thy  husbcmd  are  at  the  dooVy  and  skd 
carry  thee  out.  Thus  informed  at  one  and  the  seUntf 
moment  of  her  husband's  fate  and  her  own,  she  to( 
dropped  down  a  corpse,  and  was  instantly  conrejred  t( 
the  grave  by  those  who  had  just  returned  from  buryiBf 
Ananias  (Acts  v.  8 — 10). 

The  effect  of  this  terrible  but  just  judgment  mu 
very  great.  Fear  came  upon  all  who  saw  and  all  wht 
heaj*d  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  Apostles,  by  wboic 
hands  many  signs  and  wonders  continued  to  be  wrongiii 
acquired  still  greater  reverence.  Those  who  did  »< 
yet  believe,  forbore  to  join  themselves  to  the  Ghristnn 
society  rashly  or  from  light  motives,  while  the  comiao 
people,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  supernatural  powei 
I>ossessed  by  the  Apostles,  brought  forth  their  sick,  vd^ 
placed  them  on  beds  and  couches  in  the  streets,  thai 
they  might  have  the  benefit  even  of  Peter's  shadov 

*  Or  their  own  mantleSy  taken  off  in  preparing  to  cany 
him  out.    Alford  in  loc, 

*  On  the  shortness  of  the  time  after  death  allowed  in  ^ 
ettst  before  buriaV,  aee  &\>0Ne,  1^.  i^^^  n.  The  practice  waitc 
hxiry  before  sunset  oi  l\iQ  B«x[i«  di^b^. 
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paariog  by^  (Acts  v.  15).  Soon  the  populations  of  the 
towns  round  about  Jerusalem  imitated  their  example, 
■nd  experienced  the  effects  of  the  healing  word  as  ad- 
drwsed  either  to  the  sick  or  those  possessed  by  unclean 
qirits  (Acts  v.  16). 

The  excitement  thus  aroused  could  not  escape  the 
Botice  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  the 
8ftdducaic  faction  saw  that  they  must  make  another 
effort  to  suppress  the  new  sect  so  quickly  gaining  adhe- 
toits  in  their  very  midst.  Accordingly  they  caused  the 
Apostles  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  the  common  prison, 
•ad  on  the  morrow  calling  together  the  whole  Council, 
mt  their  officers  to  summon  them  into  their  presence. 

When,  however,  they  reached  the  prison,  the  officers 
imnd  indeed  the  doors  fast  closed,  but  the  prisoners  had 
ibftppeared !  On  receiving  this  intelligence  the  bigh- 
priest  and  the  Sanhedrin^  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity, 
lad  this  was  still  further  increased  by  the  entrance  of  a 
mouenger,  announcing  that  the  Apostles  were  in  the 
hmple,  where  indeed  they  had  been  since  daybreak, 
lUKfing  been  released  by  an  angel  during  the  night 
[ActsY.  18—25).  Thereupon  the  Captain  of  the  Levi- 
yieal  guard  was  despatched  to  fetch  them,  and  even  he 
band  himself  obliged  to  act  with  caution  and  gentle- 
loss,  for  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  largely  on  the 
lido  of  the  Apostles,  and  stones  were  ever  ready  at 
imd  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  to  fu^iish  wea- 
pons for  a  tumultuous  resistance  ^ 

But  the  Twelve  readily  accompanied  the  officers, 
md  presented  themselves  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and 

I  Now  was  fulfilled  his  Master's  promise,  Mtt.  xvi.  18. 

*  The  dpxtepeh  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  24  as  members  of 
lie  Council  were  the  titular  High-priests;  partly  those  who 
lad  served  the  office,  partly  the  presidents  of  the  24  courses* 
laiily  the  kindred  of  the  High-priest.   Alford  in  Coc. 

s  ]VTT>"*^yV  -^  36^ '  «eo  above,  p.  235. 
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in  reply  to  the  high-priest's  complaint  that  they  bad 
not  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  council  to  foHKU 
preaching  in  the  Name  of  Jesus,  evinced  even  moit 
boldness  and  resolution  than  before.  Peter,  once  moR 
their  spokesman,  declared  that  obedience  was  due  tt 
God  rather  than  to  man,  for  He  had  raised  up  from 
the  dead  that  same  Jesus,  whom  they  had  cradfied 
and  slain,  and  exalted  Him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Ssr 
viour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgivenu*  (tf 
iifig.  To  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  they  were  wit- 
nesses, and  their  testimony  t^ey  were  bound  to  ddiver 
(Acts  V.  29 — 32). 

These  words,  breathing  such  dauntless  resdutioB) 
roused  the  Council  to  the  utmost  fury,  and  the  majority^ 
especially  the  Sadducaic  party,  were  eager  for  tli^  exe- 
cution of  their  prisoners.  But  the  rising  of  one  of  their 
number  was  the  signal  for  calmer  measures. 

This  was  the  famous  Rabbi  Gamaliel^,  an  illnstrioa 
teacher  of  the  Law,  who  was  held  in  the  utmost  reTe^ 
ence  by  the  people,  and  according  to  Jewish  traditioD 
was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  He  advised  thai 
the  Apostles  should  withdraw  for  a  while,  and  then  pro- 

^  This  eminent  teacher  was  the  eon  of  Rabbi  Simeoif 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel,  of  the  sect  of  ^ 
Pharisees,  but  ^untrammelled  by  their  narrow  bigotry,  anddw* 
tinguished  for  candour  and  wisdom.  "His  learning  wm  « 
eminent,  and  his  character  so  revered,  that  he  is  one  of  tli« 
seven  who  alone  among  Jewish  doctors  have  been  honourod 
with  the  title  of  *Rabban'  (  =  the  Rahhoni  of  Jn.  xx.  i6)- 
As  Aquinas,  among  the  schoolmen,  was  called  Doctor  Angtr 
licuSj  and  Bonaventura  Doctor  Serapkicus,  so  Gamaliel  wtf 
called  the  £eauty  of  the  Law,  and  it  is  a  saying  of  the 
Talmud,  that  since  Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  t^ 
Law  has  ceased."  He  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  undtf 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  died  18  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  about  the  time  of  St  Paul*' 
shipwreck  at  Malta.  CoB^\>««kiQ  and  Howson,  i.  56,  and 
notes. 
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oeeded  to  ui^  his  brethren  to  moderation  and  calm- 
neis.  There  was  no  need,  he  said,  for  any  apprehen- 
oon  from  such  an  obscure  band  of  Galilaeans.  Could 
Aot  the  Council  recall  how  a  few  years  before  one  Theu- 
das^  had  arisen,  boasting  himself  to  be  some  great  one, 
and  had  collected  a  body  of  400  followers  ?    But  what 

^  Beoause  a  Theudas  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XX. 

5«  i)  as  having  been  an   insurgent  in   the  time  of   Ciau- 

(lins,  or  about  a.  d.  44,  and  St  Luke  places  this  Theudas  be- 

^  the  time  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  he  has  been  accused  with 

fte  utmost  inconsistency  of  historical  inaccuracy.    But  there 

tte  two  solutions  of  the  apparent  difficulty,  either  of  which 

ttMts  all  the  requirements  of  the  case:  (i)  St  Luke  repre- 

leais  this  Theudas  as  having  appeared  before  the  time  of 

J^odas  the  Galilsean,  and  therefore  he  cannot  have  appeared 

liter  than  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.    Now  the 

7'HUrofthat  monarch's  death  (as  mentioned  above,  pp.  104,  144) 

WM  one  of  great  turbulence,  and  Palestine  was  overrun  by  in- 

■BRectionary^  chiefs  and  fanatics,  of  whom  Josephus  mentions 

but  three  by  name,  Judas  the  son  of  the  bandit  Hezekias, 

Sinion  a  slave  of  Herod,  and  Athronges,  and  passes  over  the 

*Nk  with  a  mere  allusion  (comp.  Ant,  xvii.  9.  3;  xvu.  10. 

4'-^).     Now  of  these  Theudas  might  easily  have  been  one, 

^the  name  was  not  uncommon,     (ii)  Others  would  identify 

Qim  with  Judas,  the  son  of  Hezekias  mentioned  above,  or 

iBore  probably  with  the  second  insurgent,    Simon,  one  of 

l3erod*B  slaves  (Ant,  xvii.  10.  6),  a  man  of  great  personal 

■treogth  and  comeliness,  who  assumed  the  diadem  and  the 

fcitle  of  king,  "  deeming  himself  more  worthy  of  that  dignity 

Aaa  any  one  else"  (JLnt.  loc.  cit;  comp.  Acts  iv.  36,  X^uu 

'ht^  Tcva   iavT6y),   gained  a  certain   number  of  followers, 

•hiefly    from   Persa,   burned  and  plundered   the  palace  of 

Jericho,  and  many  other  places,  and  was  devastating  in  all 

tirections  till  he  was  attacked  by  Gratus  the  procurator  (see 

kbove,  p.  149),  who  utterly  defeated  his  followers  and  be- 

leaded  Simon  himself.     Being  originally  a  slave  he  might 

iasily  have  assumed  the  name  of  Theudas  with  the  diadem, 

lOd  have  been  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  under  one,  by  Jose- 

tjias  under  the  other  appellation.     See  Neander's  Planting, 

.  47,  n. ;   Lightfoot,   JJor.  Hebr.  iv.  54;  Biscoe's  History 

ftke  Acts,  p.  428;  Kawlinson's  Bampton  Zectures,  161,  «xA 

otes. 
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was  the  issue  ?  Was  he  not  slain,  and  as  many  as  fol 
lowed  him  dispersed  and  annihilated  ?  And  then  agaii 
in  the  days  qf  ths  taxing  did  there  not  rise  up^  Juda 
of  Galilee,  who  also  drew  away  mnch  people  after  him 
Bnt  was  he  a  whit  more  successfol  ?  Did  he  not  pOTisl 
with  all  his  followers?  Jjei  these  instances,  he  conti 
nned,  suffice,  and  let  the  assembly  re/rain  from  tha 
men.  If  their  work  or  counsel  was  of  men,  it  woiil« 
come  to  nought,  but  if  it  was  of  €k>d,  it  would  be  impoi 
sible  to  overthrow  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  on  thd 
guard  lest  they  should  by  any  chance  he  found  fighUi^ 
(igainst  €hd*  (Acts  v.  34^-39). 

The  weight  of  the  speaker's  name  and  his  high  rqis- 
tation  prevailed  over  the  bitterness  of  faction.  Hii 
prudent  advice  was  adqpte4*  The  Apostles  were  re- 
called, and  after  being  beaten  with  rods,  were  dismiBied 
with  strict  injunctions  to  abstain  from  speaking  asy 
more  in  the  nan^e  of  Jesus  (Acts  y.  40).  But  threiti 
and  stripes  were  alike  ineffectiial  tp  seal  their  moatli^ 
They  went  forth  from  the  council  r^oicing  tho^  tkn 
had  been  found  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  Name  of  thar 
Master,  and  ceased  not  publicly  in  the  Temple-courti, 
and  privately  from  house  to  housp,  to  proclaim  Jesus  tf 
the  Messiah  (Acts  v.  41,  42). 

^  This  rising  of  Judas  is  described  above,  p.  148.        ^ 
'  On  the  probable  tone  of  Gamaliers  feelipg  towirfi 
Christianity  see  JS^eander's  planting,  i,  4^, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^B  INSTITUTION  OF  DEACONS—MARTYRDOM 

OF  STEPHEN. 

A.  D.  34-86. 

[P  to  this  time,  it  will  be  observed,  the  attempts  to 
'  put  down  the  new  Faith  had  come  from  the  Sad- 
aic  party.  Separated  in  no  respect  from  the  nation, 
members  of  the  Christian  society  attended  the  fes- 
ils,  worshipped  in  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogue, 
.  observed  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  side  by  side 
b  the  "  breaking  of  the  Bread"  fi'om  house  to  housed 
(forming,  then,  to  national  rites  and  usages,  and 
deing  with  the  Pharisees  in  opposition  to  the  Sad- 
ees  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  their 
tions  with  the  more  moderate  portion  at  least  of 
former  were  of  an  amicable  character  I 
But  they  were  now  destined  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
1  sects  alike.  Their  own  numbers,  so  far  from  suf- 
ig  any  diminution  in  consequence  of  the  recent  per- 
itions,  steadily  increased,  and  were  swelled  by  the 
esion  of  mtdtittides  of  men  and  women  (Acts  v.  14), 
1  Hebrews  or  Jews  proper,  and  Hellenists  or  Jews 
[le  Grecian  speech'.  For  some  time  the  same  bro- 
*ly  love  which  had  prevailed  before,  distinguished  all 
e,  and  out  of  the  common  fund  daily  distribution 
made  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  person 
household. 

But  before  long  in  the  midst  of  this  general  bene- 
nee  arose  suspicions  that  the  distribution  was  not 
ie  with  perfect  fairness.    Between  the  Jews  who 

See  Lightfoot'fl  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  pp.  978,  9  ; 
ley's  ApostoliccU  Age,  p.  92  ;  and  above,  p.  349. 
Neander*8  Plantingj  i.  48. 
See  above,  pp,  log,  1 10, 
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spoke  the  sacred  tongue  of  Palestine,  and  those  setttff' 
ed  in  different  lands,  who  had  adopted  the  Gredanlii' 
goage^;  between  the  zealous  Aramsean,  who  readiki 
Idcriptures  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Hellenists,  who  reii 
the  Septuagint,  and  whose  most  learned  teachers  stron 
to  ''  accommodate  Jewish  doctrines  to  the  mind  of  tke 
Greeks,  and  to  make  the  Greek  language  ex^Hress  the 
mind  of  the  Jews,"  there  had  long  been  a  feeling  d 
mutual  jealousy  and  dislike. 

This  now  re-produced  itself  even  within  the  Onii- 
tian  community.  There  arose  a  murmuring  between  tbe 
*^  Hellenists ''  and  the  *'  Hebrews,"  on  the  ground  tbt 
the  widows  of  the  former  were  overlooked  in  the  daily 
distribution*  (Acts  vi.  i ).  Such  complaints,  if  not  check- 
ed, might  lead  to  disastrous  results.  Accordingly  tbe 
Apostles  met  together,  and  having  assembled  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  disciples  (Acts  vi.  2),  urged  that  it  wai 
not  meet  to  expect  them  to  leave  the  ministry  of  tiie 
word  and  serve  tMeSy  and  advised  that  seven  men  of 
good  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  practidi 
wisdom,  should  be  selected,  who  might  devote  them- 
selves to  the  superintendence  of  this  distribution,  wliils 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  more  spiritual  functiooi 

^  Conybeare  and  Howson,  I.  85.  AlexaDdria  was  themft* 
tropolis  of  Hellenistic  theology,  Philo  their  great  represenU* 
tive.  "  The  Greek  learning  was  not  more  repugnant  to  th« 
Boman  Cato,  than  it  was  to  tbe  strict  Hebrews.  They  hftd  * 
Haying,  Cursed  is  he  who  teacheih  his  son  the  learning  of  Hif 
Greeks.^*  For  other  illustrations,  see  Con.  and  Howsoo,  I 
85,  n.  ;  Biscoe  On  the  Acts,  p.  60  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hd.  ^ 
Talm.  IV.  60  ;  and  compare  above,  p.  116.  The  ill-feeliag 
lasted  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

*  **  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  relatively  poor,  compwtd 
with  those  of  *  the  dispersion.*  We  see  this  exemplified  (» 
later  occasions,  in  the  contributions  which  St  Paul  more  thta 
once  anxiously  pronaoted ;  see  Acts  xi.  29,  30 ;  Bom.  xv. 
35,  26  ;  Acts  X3dv.  17  *,  1  Cox.  xvL  i — 4  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  i— 4«' 
C,  and  H.^  i.  64. 
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«f  their  office  (Acts  vi.  3,  4).  The  proposal  met  with 
Wyeraal  acceptance,  and  the  general  body  of  the  disci- 
ples sabmitted  to  the  Apostles  seven  men,  whose  names 
"^Ipear  to  indicate  that  they  were  of  Hellenistic,  rather 
fttti  Jewish  extraction,  Stephen^,  Philip,  Prochorus, 
Kcanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas'  a  proselyte  of 
AnHoch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  Twelve  approved  of  the  selec- 
tion, and  after  offering  prayer  they  laid  hands  upon 
them',  and  thus  solemnly  consecrated  them  to  their 


Thus  a  danger,  which  threatened  a  breach  in  the 
Christian  community,  was  happily  removed  by  a  wise 
ttd  liberal  concession.  The  Hellenists  were  introduced 
into  the  actual  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  the  admission 
of  a  body  more  free  than  their  Hebrew  brethren  from 
local  and  national  prejudices  was  doubtless  divinely 
flrdCTed  to  pave  the  way  for  still  greater  results.  Mean- 
lAile  the  Word  of  God  had  free  course  and  was  glori- 
fied, the  multitude  of  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  was 
homely  increased,  and  a  great  company  even  of  the 
Iriests,  whose  antecedents  and  prepossessions  would  be 
lU  strongly  against  such  a  step,  became  obedient  to  the 
Mth  (Acts  vi.  7). 

*  "  His  Hebrew  (or  rather  Syriao)  name  is  traditionally 
vud  to  haFe  been  Chelil,  or  Cheliel  (a  crovm);^''  Smith's  BiJbL 
-ftrt. 

*  By  some  supposed,  by  others  denied,  to  have  been  the 
^Kinder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Rev.  iL  6, 
15.  See  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet  sub  voc, ;  Lightfoot  On  the  Oala- 
Uantf  281  n. 

'  An  ancient  and  familiar  practice  in  (i)  pronouncing 
a  blessing  (Gren.  xlviii.  14 — 20),  (ii)  appointing  to  an  office 
(Kam.  xxvii.  18 — 21),  transferring  guilt  (Lev.  iii.  2). 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  *^  deacons  "  is  nowhere 
ipplied  to  them.    They  are  called  "  the  Seven  *'  (Acts  xxi.  8), 
uid  two  of  them  perform  the  work  of  preachers  and  evange- 
istfl.     See  Article  in  Smith's  JBibl.  Diet. ;  Stanley's  Apostolv 
\al  Age,  p.  63. 
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One  of  the  "  Seven "  now  admitted  into  the  mimitiy 
of  the  Church  was  destined  to  be  the  proximate  ea» 
of  its  first  collision  with  the  Piiarisaic  party,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  tiM 
Christian  fold.  This  was  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  fiiitk 
and  power,  of  irresistible  spirit  and  wisdom.  Thongb 
appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  secoltf 
funds,  he  soon  became  eminent  for  other  gifts,  and  not 
only  wrought  great  wonders  and  signs  amongst  the  peo- 
ple (Acts  vi.  8),  but  proved  himself  able  to  argue  witb 
the  Jews  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria,  of  Cilicia^  and 
Roman  Asia,  as  also  the  Libertini'  or  enfranchiaed 
Jews,  in  their  several  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  isd 
that  with  such  wisdom  and  power  that  they  were  tf^ 
able  to  confute  his  arguments,  or  resist  th^  spirit  iy 
which  he  spake  (Acts  vi.  lo). 

Freed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  eduor 
tion  from  mere  local  and  national  prejudices,  he  sp- 

^  Among  the  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  great  HeDei* 
ist  in  the  synagogue  of  Cilicia  was  doubtless  a  young  iM» 
(Acts  yii.  58)  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  distinguished  already  by 
his  zeal  and  talents  among  the  younger  champions  of  tbe 
Pharisaic  party  ;  see  Gal.  i.  13,  14  ;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  zxiii.  7; 
xxvi.  5  ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  6. 

*  Of  the  various  explanations  of  the  words  Ai^eprlvw^viL 
Acts  vi.  9,  the  most  probable  are  (i)  that  they  were  the  inluf 
bitants  of  Libertum,  a  town  in  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa,  a  bishop  of  which  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Coonol 
of  Carthage,  a.  D.  41  t  ;  (ii)  ^at  they  were  Jews,  who  having 
been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompeius  and  other  Boman  genenli 
during  the  Syrian  wars  (see  above,  p.  109),  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  being  afterwards  emancipated  returned,  either 
permanently  or  for  a  time,  to  Palestine,  and  had  a  synagognfl 
at  Jerusalem.  Tacitus  states  (Ann.  11.  85)  that  4000  St  tli0 
lihertini  generis  (said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  Jews,  AitU 
xvni.  3.  5)  were  banished  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  19,  to  Sardini»i 
under  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  Egyptian  and  Jewiib 
mysteries,  and  they  are  thought  to  have  found  their  waj  to 
Jerusalem.  See  Humphry  On  the  Acta;  Smith's  £ibl.  lUet.: 
Orellius  in  Tac,  Anual.  i\.  %«)\  '&\%q^a  Out,K«  Act*,  p.  69. 
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pean  to  have  spoken  strongly  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
KCosaic  ordinances^  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
l%arch,  and  to  have  proclaimed  that  a  time  was  at 
b&d  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  One  to  the  woman 
if  Samaria  ^  men  should  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
^  in  truth,  not  in  the  Temple  only,  or  in  Jerusalem 
loly,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  world  This 
ieaching  roused  a  furious  opposition,  and  unable  to 
ippose  the  eloquent  Hellenist  by  fair  means,  those 
vliom  he  addressed  had  recourse  to  artifice.  Having 
ifiyily  suborned'  men,  who  affirmed  that  they  had 
murd  him  utter  blasphemous  words  against  the  Temple 
^  the  Law ;  that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus  of 
^asareth  would  destroy  the  national '  sa>nctuary  and 
iuuige  the  rites  which  Moses  had  ordained ;  they  sue- 
seeded  in  stirring  up  the  people,  as  also  the  ruling 
wwers  of  the  nation  (Acts  vi  12).  Accordingly  an  as- 
«&ibly  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  convened,  Stephen,  who 
lad  in  the  meanwhile  been  apprehended,  was  placed 

before  them,  and  the  charges  formally  preferred  against 
dm. 

^  Although  the  accusationfl  made  against  Stephen  "are 
^presented  as  the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  it  does  not 
oiW  that  all  they  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they 
ltd,  on  many  points,  distorted  his  assertions,  with  an  evil 
bt^tion.  Yet  he  must,  by  what  he  said,  have  given  them 
ome  ground  for  their  misrepresentations,  for  before  this 
tme  nothing  similar  had  been  brought  against  the  pub- 
sfaers  of  the  Gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use  of  their  al- 

gktions  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. "  Keander's 
ntLng^  i>  51  ;  compare  Milman,  i.  364.  "Stephen  is 
w  acknowledged  forerunner  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
[e  was  the  first  to  look  steadfastly  to  the  end  of  that  which 
abolished,  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Mosaic  ordi« 
wees  and  the  temple- worship,  and  to  claim  for  the  Gospel 
ifeitered  liberty  and  universal  rights."  Lightfoot  On  the 
jiXatians,  p.  «8i. 

'  See  above,  p.  169. 
■  •  Comp.  above,  p.  26S, 
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As  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  conndl-hBll,  ibe 
members  of  the  Council  looked  stead&stly  upon  Inn 
and  observed  his  face  <is  it  had  been  the  /ace  cf  s» 
angel  (Acts  vi.  1 5)  lighted  np  with  supemataral  ndv 
ance  and  serenity.  At  length,  as  in  the  case  of  tite 
trial  of  his  Lord^,  the  high-priest  enquired  what  he 
had  to  say  respecting  the  accusations  brought  agaiut 
him,  and  Stephen  commenced  his  reply,  ''the  frame- 
work of  which  was  cast  in  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  V'  and  treated  of  all  the  grttt 
epochs  of  the  national  existence, — from  Abraham  to  Jo- 
seph,— from  Joseph  to  Moses, — ^from  Moses  to  David 
and  Solomon^.  Keeping  in  mind  the  charges,  of  which 
he  was  accused,  he  shewed  that  the  Divine  blessiflg 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  Jews  solely  as  inhabitaBtB 
of  the  sacred  land  of  Palestine,  or  as  partakers  in  the 
Temple-worship. 

The  original  cradle  of  their  faith  was  not  PalesliM 
but  Mesopotamia,   and  not  only  had   the  patriarch 

^  See  above,  p.  293. 

3  It  is  remarkable  how  completely  St  Stephen  is  the  fore- 
runner of  St  Paul,  both  in  the  form  and  the  matter  of  hi8 
defence.  (!)  His  securing  the  attention  of  the  Jews  by  adopir 
ing  the  historical  method,  is  exactly  what  the  Apostle  did  io 
the  synagogue  at  Autioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiiu  16 — n)i 
(ii)  His  assertion  of  his  attachment  to  the  true  principloB  d 
the  Mosaic  religion  is  exactly  what  St  Paul  said  to  Agripp* 
(Acts  xxvi.  22) ;  (iii)  The  words  used  by  Stephen  of  the  TemiJe 
call  to  mind  those  which  the  Apostle  u<»ed  at  Athens  (Acts  xvji. 
24) ;  (iv)  When  he  speaks  of  the  Law  as  received  hyiheHf- 
position  of  angels  he  anticipates  the  language  of  GaL  iii.  19  > 
(v)  When  he  declares  that  the  Jews  had  received  the  L»* 
and  had  not  kept  it,  he  foreshadows  the  language  of  the  grett 
Apostle  himself,  Rom.  ii.  17—29  :  Con.  and  Howson,  L  pp- 
69,  70 :  Mr  Humphry  also  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Adt 
compares  (a)  Acts  vii.  44  with  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  (b)  Acts  ▼«• 
5—8  with  Kom.  iv.  10—29  »  (^)  Acts  vii.  60  with  2  Tiift 
iv.  16. 

^  Con.  and  How80T\,Ti.G^. 
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Akaham  been  called  from  the  far  distant  land  qf  the 
(^aldceani  (Acts  vii  2 — 5),  but  whole  centuries  of  the 
wtion's  existence  had  been  spent  in  a  strange  country, 
h  Egypt  the  Divine  blessing  had  not  faUed  to  rest 
^n  the  piety  of  Joseph  (Acts  vii.  6—10),  or  upon  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  when  they  all  went  down  and 
Mjonmed  there  (Acts  vii.  1 1 — 16).  In  Egypt  God  raised 
i9>  Moses  their  great  Deliverer,  preserved  his  life  from 
fbe  machinations  of  Pharaoh,  and  so  ordered  events 
that  he  became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
£guptians,  and  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds^  (Acts 
A  17 — 22).  In  Midian  He  revealed  Himself  to  him  in 
tk  vision  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and  sent  him  forth  to 
kid  the  ransomed  people  towards  the  Promised  Land ; 
but  though  by  his  hands  their  fathers  had  received  the 
Law,  it  had  not  kept  them  from  idolatry';  though  he 
ittd  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  it  had  not  kept 
^lem  from  setting  up  the  tent  of  Moloch^  and  the  star 
\f  their  god  Remphan^  (Acts  vii.  22 — ^44):  nay,  when, 
^n  the  subjugation  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  that 
^ibemacle  had  been  brought  into  Canaan,  and  was 
here  after  a  long  delay  exchanged  for  the  Temple,  on 
Hiich  the  Jews  threw  the  whole  stress  of  their  depend- 
nee,  neither  Solomon  himself  who  built  it,  nor  the  pro- 
iiets^  had  ever  regarded  it  as  in  the  highest  sense  the 
welling-place  of  the  Most  High  (Acts  vii  44—50). 
Thus  far  the  great  Hellenist  was  heard  with  patience. 

*  On  this  period  of  the  life  of  Moses,  see  Class-Book  of 
.  T,  History y  pp.  81,  82,  and  note. 

«  On  this  period  of  Israers  history,  see  Class-Booh  of  0,  T, 
istari/,  pp.  178,  179. 

•  Bemphan  (Acts  vii.  43)  and  Chian  (Amos  v.  20)  appear 
be  the  names  of  two  idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites 
the   wilderness,  akin  probably  to  Ken  and  Rempu,  two 

[jptian  -divinities ;  see  Article  Rempharif  in  Smith's  JBibL 

ct, 

*  Comp.  Jsai.  Ixvi,  i,  2  ;  Jer.  xziii.  24. 


unoeiicviDg  njpucniicai  uispoHiuun  oi  loe  jt 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  divine  communic 
been  the  same  from  the  time  of  Mwes  op  tc 
moment';  who  had  alwaja  resisted  the  Hi 
persecuted  the  prophets,  and  slain  those  that 
dieted  the  combg  of  the  Just  One ;  who  hac 
and  murdered  Him,  and  bad  not  kept  the  ] 
thej  had  received  b;  tA«  dieposition  qfangeli 
50-53)- 

This  severe  though  just  rebuke  was  tlie  si) 
outburst  of  wrath  and  fur;  on  the  part  of  1 
The;  were  taicn  munder*  in  their  hearts,  an 
upon  him  with  their  teeth.  Perceiving  whal 
ing,  and  unaffrighted  by  their  tumnltnoua  rag 
ed  up  to  heaven,  and  e:tc1ainied,  Behold,  I  k 
eent  opened,  and  the  Son  <if  Man*  ttandiri 
right  hand  of  God  (Acts  viL  56).  This  last  c 
was  more  than  the  Sanljedrin  could  bear. 

■  Cod,  ftDd  HovBon,  I.  69. 

'  NeanHpr's  Flantiwi.  I.  i*. 
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forth  into  &  loud  yell  (Acts  vii.  57),  they  stopped  their 
ears,  as  if  to  close  them  against  any  more  words  of  bias- 
{hemy,  and  rushing  upon  him  with  one  accord  led  him 
forth  outside  the  city  gates  to  stone  him^  (Lev.  xxiy.  16}. 
The  instruments  of  punishment  were  collected,  the  wit- 
BMses  threw  off  their  loose  outer  garments  (Deut.  xyii 
7)1  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  a  young  Pharisee,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Cilician  synagogue,  named  Saul, 
ttd  hurled  the  first  stones.  As  they  fell,  the  martyr 
died  to  Him  whose  form  he  had  so  lately  seen  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  (}od.  Lord  Jesus^  receive  my  spirit 
(Acts  yii.  59).  Then  &lling  on  his  knees,  he  exclaimed 
vith  a  loud  voice,  in  the  words  of  his  Master  on  the 
ChoBS,  Lordy  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,  and^^^in 
tte  touching  language  of  the  narrator,  '^  who  now  uses 
inr  the  first  time  the  word,  since  applied  to  the  depar^ 
tnre  of  all  Christians,  but  here  the  more  remarkable 
Irom  the  bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death 
took  place— A^/e//  asleep*  (Acts  vii.  60).*' 

^  "  It  was  sentence  and  execution  all  at  once  ;  an  act  of 
^ence  without  regular  judicial  examination,'*  Keander's 
JPIanting,  i.  55.  ''It  was  a  savage  and  disorderly  condemna- 
tiOD,"  G>n.  and  Howson,  I.  71, 

*  Qndth^a  Ribl.  DicL 
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PAKT  11. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  PALBSTINR 

CHAPTER   L 

DISPERSION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS^ACTI 

OP  PHILIP, 

A.  D.  38. 

THE  martyrdom  of  the  great  Hellenist,  who  w 
yeyed  to  his  grave  amidst  mvich  lamentat 
devout  men^  (Acts  viii.  2),  was  the  signal  for  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  protection  witi 
the  prudence  of  Gamaliel  had  hitherto  shielde< 
was  now  withdrawn.  Pharisea  and  Sadducee  al; 
the  absence  or  with  the  connivance  of  the  Rom 
curator^,  turned  against  the  hated  sect,  and  th€ 
Cilician  of  Tarsus,  who  vfB,8. consenting  to  the  d 
Stephen  (Acts  viii.  i),  and  probably  was  now  or 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Sauhedrin*,  found 
able  to  give  vent  to  the  full  fury  of  his  zeal. 

^  Probably  the  class  of  Hellenists  and  proselytes  t 
he  belonged,  ol  cujrcj3e?s.     Smith's  Bibl,  Diet. 

'  "  This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe 
tensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  roused 
tilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  se 
Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  conunoi 
(gee  above,  p.  117),  and  were  powerful  and  active,  ai 
to  leave  no  means  untried  to  attain  their  object  wlu 
might  be,"  Neander^s  Planting^  i.  56. 

»  C.  and  H.,  I.  15.  *  Ihid. 
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Resolyed  to  make  havoc  (if  the  Church  (Acts  viii.  3), 

inraded  the  dwellings  of  those  who  professed  adhe- 

Qce  to  the  Christian  faith,  dragged  forth  their  in- 

!Ues,  whether  men  or  women,  and  committed  them  to 

ison  (Acts  viii.  3,  xxvi  9,  10,  xxii.  3).   Some  of  these 

irsecuted  people  he  scourged,  c^ften,  in  many  syna- 

ffuet  (Acts  xxvi.  11);  some  he  strove  to  compel  to 

tepheme  the  Holy  Name  whereby  they  were  called 

^cts  xxYi.  11);  others  he  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 

in,  and  when  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  put 

death,  gave  his  vote  against  thern^  (Acts  xxvi.  10), 

that  his  fame  as  an  inquisitor  spread  beyond  the 

fondaries  of  Palestine,  and  reached  even  the  distant 

^  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  13). 

From  a  persecution  instigated  by  such  a  zealous 
Ider  the  disciples  fled  in  different  directions  through- 
tt  Judsea  and  Samaria,  and  even  further  north  still,  to 
MBnicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  19),  but  the 
postles  remained  firm  at  their  posts,  and  for  the  pre- 
ot  did  not  leave  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  i). 
Amongst  those,  who  were  thus  dispersed  abroad, 
18  one  of  the  "  Seven'*  who  had  been  elected  with  Ste-, 
ten  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the 
iristian  society.  Between  Judaea  and  Galilee  lay  the 
strict  of  Samaria,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
unning  and  shunned  by  the  Jew,  "  yet  clung  to  the 
me  promises  and  looked  forward  to  the  same  hopes  ^." 
lither  Philip  now  went  down,  and  entering  one  of  its 
ims',  began  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Glad  Tidings 

*  * AvaipovfjJpuv  T€  airCjy  KaTfynyKO.  yj/^ov  (Acts  xxvi.  10), 
!c,  not  voice,  as  in  our  Version. 

•  Lightfoot  On  the  GcUatians,  p.  282.     For  the  Jewish 
ling  respecting  the  Samaritans,  see  above,  pp.  121,  122. 

'  KareXOCjv  els  T6\uf  TTJi  Sa/Aa/)€tas  (Acts  viii.  5)  =  to  a 
r  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar,  comp.  Jn.  iv.  5,  and  It  «iO, 
readiness  of  the  people  to  receive  Philip  is  eamiy  ^ccovai^i^ 
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to  its  people,  and  performed  many  mirades,  casting  out 
demons,  and  healing  many  that  were  lame  and  para- 
lysed. He  was  received  with  no  less  readiness  than  the 
Holy  One  Himself,  when  sitting  on  Jacob's  well\  Be 
declared  Himself  the  Messiah  to  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner.  With  one  accord  the  Samaritans  gave  heed 
to  his  words  (Acts  yiii.  6). 

At  this  time  there  was  present  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  man,  who  made  no  small  stir  in  his  day,  by  name 
Simon^  By  his  skill  as  a  magician  he  had  succeeded  in 
astomiding  the  x>eople  of  Samaria  to  such  a  d^ree  that 
he  found  votaries  amongst  all  ranks  and  all  ages^  and 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  Power  of  God  which  is  caM 
Great^  (Acts  viii.  lo).  But  in  Philip  he  found  a  riyal 
whom  he  could  not  resist.  He  might  astonish  and  pe^ 
plex,  but  Philip  could  do  more.  He  could  heal,  and 
restore  gladness  to  many  a  saddened  home  (Acts  viiL  12)- 
The  magician,  therefore,  soon  found  himself  deserted, 
and  many^  both  men  and  women,  left  him,  and  beheriog 

1  See  above,  p.  169. 

*  A  native  of  Gittim  (Justin  Martyr's  Apol.  I.  «6), » 
village  of  Samaria.  Educated  probably  at  Alexandria,  U 
had  there  become  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the'Gnoetic 
school  (Clement,  Horn,  n.  22),  and  had  acquired  a  great  re- 
putation as  a  magician.  He  was  one  of  those  who  at  tbii 
period,  according  both  to  Greek  and  Boman  testimonies,  to* 
veiled  about  in  numbers,  and  partly  as  soothsayers,  astro- 
logers, and  interpreters  of  dreams,  partly  as  jugglers,  exotod 
attention  and  received  general  regard.  See  DoUmger's  (%m^ 
and  Jew,  n.  198,  199  ;  C.  and  H.,  1.  140. 

^  Our  version  omits  the  word  KoKov/xivrf,  and  so  residen 
the  verse  imperfectly.  "The  Samaritans  described  tiieiD- 
gels  as  SwafjLeTs,  i.  e.  uncreated  influences  proceeding  fT<^ 
God.  But  to  distinguish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beiogs 
they  added  the  words  which  is  called  great,  meaning  thereby 
the  source  of  all  power,  in  other  words,  the  Supreme  Deity- 
according  to  Simon's  own  expression,  quoted  by  Jeiroa» 
on  Mtt.  xxiv.  5,  EgfO  «um  Sermo  Bd,  Ego  «um  SpeciottUf  " 
Parctcletus,  Ego  omnia  Dei.'^    ^mViiDL^  B*\„  BvA, 
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.be  Glad  Tidings  announced  by  tho  Evangelist,  were 
idmitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism  (Acts  yiii.  12). 
rhese  results  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Simon,  and  he  too  professed  himself  a  believer,  and 
reoeived  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Philip  (Acts  viii.  13). 

Meanwhile  news  that  the  despised  Samaria  had  re- 
onved  the  word  of  God  reached  the  ears  of  the  Apostles 
tt  Jerusalem,  and  they  dispatched  Peter  and  Johu^ 
tidther  on  a  special  mission  of  enquiry.  They  on  their 
ttrival  prayed  that  some  of  those  extraordinary  gifts, 
iriuch  followed  and  attested  the  efi^sion  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  Sa- 
naritan  believers,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them  (Acts 
▼Hi.  17),  whereupon  the  endowments,  for  which  they 
bid  prayed,  were  vouchsafed,  and  attested  the  planting 
of  a  Church  in  Samaria,  standing  in  an  equal  rank  with 
the  first  Church  at  Jerusalem^. 

Astonished  as  Simon  had  been  at  the  miracles  of 
Philip,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  results  of  the 
imposition  6f  the  hands  of  the  two  Apostles,  and  he 
tried  to  bribe  them  to  bestow  upon  him  the  same  pecu- 
liar power  (Acts  viii.  18,  19).  This  mercenary  proposal 
(^ued  their  minds  to  the  real  character  of  the  man, 
and  with  the  same  just  severity  with  which  he  had  re- 
buked Ananias,  Peter  now  denounced  the  wickedness  of 
the  pretender,  and  declaring  that  his  heart  was  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter,  bade  him  pray  that  peradventure  his  evil 
intentions  might  be  forgiven  (Acts  viii.  20—22).  Struck 
domb  by  the  plain-spoken  truthfulness  of  the  Galilaean 
fisherman,  and  awakened  rather  to  feelings  of  appre- 

^  The  last  time  this  Apostle  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts; 
be  18  only  once  more  mentioned  (except  in  Revelation)  as 
having  been  present  in  Jerusalem  at  St  Paul's  visit,  Gal. 
iL  9. 

•  Nennder'B  Plantingf  I.  62 . 
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hension  of  the  Divine  vengeanoe  than  to  repaitanoe', 
Simon  implored  the  Apostles  to  intreat  the  Lord  for 
him,  that  none  of  the  things  which  they  had  threatened 
might  come  to  pass  (Acts  viii  24)*. 

After  this  encounter  Peter  and  John  extended  thdr 
missionary  labours  to  many  other  villages  of  the  Sama- 
ritans^ (Acts  viii.  25),  and  then  returned  to  Jenualem. 
But  other  work  was  reserved  for  Philip,  for  a  Diyine 
intimation  bade  him  go  toward  the  south,  along  the 
road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  Of  the  roads 
leading  to  this  well-known  city  \  one  by  Ramleh  passed 
through  towns  and  villages ;  another,  better  adapted  for 
carriages,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  district 
comparatively  little  inhabited  °,  and  exposed  to  the  incor- 
sions  of  southern  marauders,  whence  it  was  called  dettifi* 
(Acts  viii.  26).  The  latter  was  the  one  which  the  hea- 
venly Voice  bade  the  Evangelist  take,  and  as  he  tra- 

*  Neander*8  Planting^  i.  63. 

*  The  subsequent  history  erf  Simon  Magna  is  involved  in 
much  perplexity.  Early  ecclesiastical  historians  represent 
him  as  the  pertinacious  foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  encountering 
him  at  Caesarea  on  the  sea,  and  subsequently  at  Pome,  vrhioh 
latter  place  he  visited  either  (i)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Apol.  i.  26,  56),  or  (ii)  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Hi« 
success  in  the  imperial  city  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  tb>t 
he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour,  witk 
the  inscription  Simoni  Deo  Sancto.  For  various  accounts  of 
his  death,  see  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  and  Smith's  Bibl 
Diet.  Some  identify  him  with  a  Simon,  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
whom  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  7.  2)  mentions  as  a  friend  ofFeliXf 
the  Homan  Procurator  of  Palestine,  and  as  having  persuaded 
Drusilla,  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  to  marry  him  :  see  Ke- 
ander's  Planting,  i.  63,  and  note  ;  Alford  on  Acts  viiL 

^  Contrast  this  with  Lk.  ix.  52  ;  see  above,  p.  229. 

*  See  Class- Book  of  0.  T.  Histm^y  pp.  259,  262. 
^  See  Robinson's  Bihl.  Res.  ii.  514. 

^  Some  apply  this  word  to  the  city  of  Gaza,  in  the  sen* 
that  it  was  destroyed  and  uninhabited,  or  that  it  was  unforti- 
fied.    But  this  is  exlxemeVy  ixGi^Tobable.     Though  often  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars,  t\ie  cW.^\iaA\i^«£iT«e\«t%^. 
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reraed  it,  probably  i^orant  of  the  canse  wherefore  he 
WIS  sent,  he  perceived  a  chariot^  in  which  one  sat  read- 
ing as  he  rode.  This  was  a  man  of  Ethiopia^,  a  eunuch, 
the  chief  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Meroe,  and  stew- 
ard of  all  her  treasure,  who  had  come  up  to  worship  at 
one  of  the  Feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  now  returning 
(Acts  viil  27,  28).  Bidden  by  the  heavenly  Voice  to 
job  the  stranger,  Philip  quickened  his  steps,  and  pre- 
Nntly  overheard  him  reading  aloud',  probably  in  the 
Septoagint  Version',  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(diap.  liii.  6,  7) : 

He  was  led  as  a  slhsep  to  the  slaughter;  and  like  a 
hnb  dumb  b^ore  His  shearer,  so  opened  He  not  His 
tiouth :  in  His  humiliation  His  judgment  was  taken 
tmoay :  and  who  shall  declare  His  generation  f  For 
Bit  life  is  taken  away  from  the  earth, 

Understandest  thou  what  thou  reddest  f  enquired 
Hiflip.  How  can  If  answered  the  other,  unless  some 
nan  should  guide  me,  and  he  besought  him  to  get  up 
tad  sit  down  by  his  side.  Then  the  conversation  began. 
I  pray  thee,  said  the  eunuch,  of  whom  is  the  prophet 
speaking  this?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  rtianf 

Thereupon  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  told  him 
vho  that  ''Man"  was,  and  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
Hoc,  who  died,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  hea- 

^  That  is  from  the  hi^h  land  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  and 
now  comprehending  Kubia,  Cordofan,  and  Abyssinia,  whose 
v^ous  and  commercial  capital  was  the  island  of  Meroe. 
CSandace  was  not  a  ])er8onal  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh  of  the 
^er  and  Ptolemy  of  the  later  Egyptiah  kings,  the  regular 
liUe  of  the  queens  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe).  Lechler  in  loc.  The 
^Duch  was  probably  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate. 

'  The  Easterns  usually  go  on  reading  aloud,  with  a  kind 
d  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in  tune,  and 
leaking  a  monotonous  cadence  at  tegular  intervals.  Kitto*8 
-BiU.  Illust  VIII.  95. 

'  See  above^  p.  j  t. 
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yen.  As  he  went  on,  the  ennodi  was  filled  with  a 
ardent  desire  to  embrace  the  faith,  and,  being  probab' 
informed  by  Philip  of  the  last  command  of  his  sacemSn 
Lord  to  the  Apostles,  on  reaching  a  stream  of  wate 
enquired  whether  aught  could  hinder  his  being  ba] 
tized?  Thereupon  the  chariot  was  stayed  ^  and  the  t« 
went  down  to  the  water  ^,  and  Philip  bt^tiEed  him,  an 
then,  either  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  inward  son 
mons  or  by  a  miraculous  withdrawal,  was  instantl 
caught  away,  so  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more^  um 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing  (Acts  viii.  39).  Meanvdiili 
Philip  had  passed  on  to  Azotus,  the  ancient  Ashdod' 
and  thence  evangelizing  all  the  towns^  in  his  way,  and 
foUowing  the  coast-liqe,  proceeded  to  Cs9sarea  on  the 
Sea'  (Acts  vi{i.  40). 

C^APTEIl  II. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST  PAUL. 

A.  D.  36  or  37--A.  D.  40. 

N  His  parting  charge  to  His  Apostles  the  Savioffl 
had  declared  that  they  should  be  Qis  witnesses » 

1  Verse  37  in  the  received  Version  is  wanting  in  the  Codd 
A.  B.  C.  G.  H.,  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  more  than  60  oursive  MS8. 
and  several  versions.  It  is  oinitted  by  Lachmannji  Tischendoii 
Alford,  and  others. 

3  Robinson  would  place  the  scen^  of  the  baptism  • 
Wady'd-IIaai/t  between  El^utheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  & 
from  the  old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglou.   BibJi,  Res,  n.  {if 

8  See  Glass-Book  of  0.  T.  History,  254,  263,  272.  W* 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  (i  Mace.  v.  68)  and  destooyed  by  J<»* 
than  (i  Mace.  x.  84),  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (Jo^ 
Ant,  XIV.  5.  3  ;  -B.  /.  i.  7.  7),  and  bequeathed  by  Herod  to  hi 
sister  Salome ;  see  above,  p.  146. 

*  Ekron,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  ApoUonia,  perhaps  Lydda. 

^  For  the  foundation  of  which,  see  above,  pp.  91,  92.  ^ 
the  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  mention  of  Flu^ 
here  and  afterwards  in.  AcU  xsi.  8, 9,  see  Birks'  Hora  Af^ 
stoliccB,  pp.  322,  5-2  S. 
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ferusalem,  and  in  all  Judwa,  and  in  Saniaria,  and 
mio  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  i  8).  In 
aact  accordance  with  this  order  the  Church,  as  we 
iutTO  Been,  was  first  founded  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  i),  then 
ipread  to  the  cities  round  about  (Acts  y.  i6),  and  after 
Qie  martyrdom  of  Stephen  to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5 — 25). 
Proyision  was  now  to  be  made  for  its  extension  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  this  purpose  a  fitting  instrument  was 
nised  up  in  the  person  of  no  other  than  the  young 
OSidan  Pharisee,  whom  we  have  seen  consenting  to  the 
death  of  the  firot  martyr,  and  making  havoc  of  the 
Cfaorch. 

At  this  point,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  group  together 
neh  particulars  of  Ids  early  life  as  have  come  down  to  us. 

I.  Saul,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  caUed  Paul,  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  11, 3;xi  39,  xxii.  3),  the  capital 
of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  a  river 
fiunous  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alexander 
niiile  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
IMitra.  Even  in  early  times  it  was  a  place  of  consc- 
qoence^  and  after  belonging  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu- 
ddae,  and  for  a  short  tin^e  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies, 
eipoused  the  cause  of  Caesar  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
then  named  Juliopolis'  in  honour  of  a  visit  from  him, 
ttd  made  a  free  city^  by  Augustus.  Under  the  early 
Boman  emperors  it  was  famous  as  a  seat  of  education, 
ind  in  this  respect  could  vie  even  with  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  and  could  boast  of  several  Stoics,  such  as 
Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  the 
tutor  of  Tiberius.    As  a  place  of  commerce,  it  was  a 

^  See  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  23. 

'  Caesar,  Bell,  Alex.  Cap.  Lxvi. 

'  .The  privileges  of  an  urbs  libera  consisted  in  (a)  being 
goremed  by  its  own  magistrates,  (b)  being  exempted  ftouv 
tbe  occupation  of  a  Boman  garrison,  and  {totcl  \iMLe&.    \\.'& 
dtizezi^  did  not  necessarily  possess  the  freedom  ol  'E.otEke. 
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meeting-point  for   Syrians,    Giliciaiis,    Isaoriaiu^  and 
Cappadocians. 

2.  The  family  of  Saul  were  strict  Jews,  thoagfa  Hd- 
lenists  in  speech,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Beigamin  (PhiL  in. 
5).  Neither  his  father's  nor  his  mother's  names  are 
mentioned,  bat  we  have  notices  of  his  sister,  and  Ins 
sister's  son  (Acts  xxiii.  16),  and  of  some  more  distant 
relatives  (Rom.  xvi  7,  11,  21). 

3.  Bom  probably  daring  the  later  years  of  the  reign 
of  Herod,  or  the  earlier  of  his  son  Archelaus^  as  tbe 
son  of  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  he  was  eircumcUedo* 
the  eighth  day  (Phil.  iii.  5),  and  received  the  name  of 
Saal'.  But  from  his  earliest  years  he  probably  had  tuo 
names,  '^  Saul  the  name  of  his  Hebrew  home,  Paul'  tint 
by  which  he  was  known  among  the  Gentiies." 

4.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  great  privfl^ 
that  of  Roman  citizenship.  How  his  father  acquired  it 
is  unknown.  He  may  have  obtained  it  for  a  large  turn 
of  money  (Comp.  Acts  xxiL  28),  or  it  may  have  descend- 
ed to  him,  or  it  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in 
recognition  of  some  service  rendered  during  the  dr^ 
wars  to  some  influential  Roman  ^. 

^  C.  and  H.,  i.  44.  He  was  a  youtig  man  at  the  time  d 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

*  Either  (i)  after  the  name  of  his  father,  or  (ii)  as  being 
a  name  of  traditional  celebrity  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  or 
(iii)  '*  as  intended  to  denote  (in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew 
derivation  of  the  word)  that  he  was  a  son  who  had  long  been 
desired,  the  firstborn  of  his  parents,  the  child  of  prayer. 
C.  and  H.,  I.  41. 

^  Paulu9,  a  diminutive  of  Pauxillus,  is  a  Roman  name^  to 
are  Junta  and  Lucius;  those  he  calls  his  kinsmen,  Rom.  xri* 
7,  II,  21;  the  others  are  Greek. 

*  '*  Great  numbers  of  Jews  were  made  slaves  during  tl* 
Civil  Wars,  and  then  manumitted.  A  slave  manumittn 
with  due  formalities  became  a  Koman  citizen.  Thus  it  U 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle,  with  other  Cilician  Jew% 
may  have  been  like  HoxatCQ  i^Sat.  \.  n\.  4,^)  libertino  fotrt 
natus,'*    C.  and  H.,  1*  45,  i^**,  la^^«m'%  lAJ*.  0^  S^v.  Ywl,  W 
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5.  In  conformity  with  the  usual  custom  of  his  na- 
aon,  one  of  whose  proverbs  was  that  He  who  iatight 
not  his  son  a  trade,  taught  him  to  he  a  thi^,  the  youth- 
Ed  Saul  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  tents  ^,  of 
the  hair-cloth  known  as  Cilicium,  and  supplied  by  the 
goats  of  his  native  pi^^vince. 

6.  Carefully  nurtured  under  his  father's  roof,  speak- 
ing Greek,  and  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  removed,  probably  between 
tile  age  of  10  and  15,  to  Jerusalem',  where  he  was 
Immght  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ^  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  this  wise  and  candid  teacher  made 
progress  in  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  rites  above  many  of 
Ids  contemporaries  in  his  own  nation,  and  became  dis- 
ttngnished  for  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  traditions 
lianded  down  from  his  fathers^  (Gal.  i.  14).  Under  the 
tune  teacher  he  probably  added  to  that  knowledge  of 
Oieek  and  of  the  Septuagint,  as  also  of  the  elements  of 
Gentile  learning,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
brsus,  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  as  also  with  the  hidden  and  mystical  meaning 


[    ^  For  allusions  to  it,  see  Acts  xx.  34;  xviii.  3;  i  Cor. 
iv.  12 ;  I  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  ill.  8. 

•  C.  and  H.,  I.  38.  "  It  is  observed  that  when  St  Paul 
JQotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  his  quotations  are  from  the 
ItXX ;  and  that,  not  only  when  he  cites  its  very  words,  but 
^en  (as  is  often  the  case)  he  quotes  it  from  memory." 

'  Probably  during  the  supremacy  of  one  of  the  four  go- 
"^•mors  who  preceded  Pontius  Pilate,  i.  e.  between  A.  D,  6 
^A.n.  25.     See  above,  pp.  149,  150. 

*  For  notices  of  Gamaliel,  see  above,  p.  360,  and  note. 

8  <*  St  Paul  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  extreme  party 
^  the  Pharisees  (Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiii.  7,  xxvi.  5 ;  Phil.  iii. 
5i  6)  whose  pride  it  was  to  call  themselves  *  zealots  of  the 
w,  zealots  of  God.'  To  this  party  also  had  belonged 
Smon,  one  of  the  Twelve,  thence  sumamed  the  zealot,  tl- 
^wri^,  or  Kayapoios.**  Lightfoot  On  the  GcdaiiwM^  1.  i\.  %«« 
•hove,  p.  iS^. 
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of  the  Scriptures ;  a  knowledge  of  aphorisms,  aUegories^ 
and  the  opinions  of  the  learned;  as  also  the  fiusilityof 
quick  and  apt  quotation;  while  the  study  of  Greek  au- 
thors^ would  not  be  altogether  discouraged. 

Such  was  the  early  life,  and  such  was  the  tramiBg  of 
the  champion  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  who  was  now  to 
become  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  his  determination  to  make  havoc  of  the  Ghurcb, 
Saul  was  not  content  to  persecute  its  members  at  Je- 
rusalem. Breathing  forth  threatenings  and  slaughUr 
against  them,  he  determined  to  seek  them  out  wherever 
they  might  be  found,  and  with  this  intention  requested 
letters  of  the  high-priest'^  empowering  him  to  seize 
any  of  "  the  Way,''  whom  he  might  find  in  the  dty  of 
Damascus,  wheiJier  men  or  women,  and  convey  them 

^  Such  as  that  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  in  Gal.  iv.  ai,  when 
see  Lightfoot's  notes.    • 

^  Hence  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  zm  48) 
he  could  quote  from  the  Cilician  poet  Aratus, 

ToO  yap  Kal  yivos  i<Tfi4p; 
to  the  refined  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xv.  33)  from  the  Thaii  d 
Menander, 

^delpovffiv  ifdrf  XP^^^*  ofukUu  KaKal; 
he  could  rebuke  the  Cretans  (Titus  i.  12)  from  the  poet  Epi* 
menides, 

KpiJTes  del  ^eCorat,  KaKd  drjptaf  yaar^pes  iipyaL 

^  On  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  over  Jews  in  forngn 
cities,  see  above,  p.  108,  note.  Damascus  since  its  capton 
by  Poropeius  (see  above,  p.  67)  had  been  under  Boman  rolei 
and  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Many  Jews  had  set- 
tled in  it  since  the  times  of  the  Seleucidse  (comp.  Jos.  BJ' 
1.1.  25  ;  ii.  20.  2),  hence  there  was  more  than  one  synagogoA 
there  (comp.  vphi  r As  trvvaydjyds,  Acts  ix.  2).  If  ▲.  D.  30  iw* 
the  date  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  Caiaphas  was  the  high* 
priest,  and  the  year  would  coincide  with  the  deposition  of 
Pilate  by  Vitellius  prefect  of  Syria  (see  above,  p.  307,  note); 
if,  as  some  think,  it  took  place  in  A. D.  37,  the  highprtfct 
was  either  Jonathan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Annas,  and  brother* 
in -Jaw  of  Caiaphas,  whom  Vitellius,  on  the  occasion  of  hi» 
visit  to  Jerusalem  at  t\ie  iftaa\i  o^  ^^  l^^AOiover  in  this  yetf, 
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thence  to  Jerusalem  to  be  punished  (Acts  ix.  i,  2,  xxvi. 
12,  xxiL  5). 

Armed  with  these  credentials,  he  set  out  with  a  con- 
riderable  retinue,  and  having  probably  passed  through 
Shechem,  then  called  Neapolis,  and  Samaria,  and  thence 
through  Galilee  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  crossed  the 
Jordan^,  and  made  his  way  along  the  dreary  barren 
uplands  which  stretch  between  the  base  of  Antilibanus 
tod  the  city  of  Damascus. 

It  was  on  the  last,  probably  the  sixth  day'  of  this 
long  journey,  that  about  noon  (Acts  xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13), 
when  the  sun  was  burning  with  the  fulness  of  its  noon- 
tide heat,  that  the  beautiful  city^  appeared  in  yiew. 
But  just  as  the  object  of  his  journey  seemed  to  be  at- 
tamed,  suddenly  a  light,  brighter  even  than  that  fiery 
son,  flashed  upon  the  persecutor  and  his  companions 
(Acts  ix.  6,  xxvi.  13).  Struck  dumb  with  fear  he  and 
they  fell  to  the  ground  (Acts  ix.  7,  xxvi.  14),  and  then 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  incomprehensible  light 
there  came  a  Voice,  which  all  heard,  but  one  only  was 
onabled  to  understand^  (Acts  xxii  9,  ix.  8),  and  a  Form 
appeared,  which  none  saw  save  one^  the  persecutor  him- 
self (Acts  xxii.  14 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  8).    Saul,  Saul,  said  the 

appointed  to  the  office  in  place  of  Caiaphas  (Jos.  Ant.  xvni. 
4.  3),  or  Theophilus  his  brother,  whom  be  exalted  to  the 
ponlaficate  during  his  second  visit  at  Pentecost  (Jos.  Ant, 
xn\i,  5.  3).  In  the  same  year,  A.D.  37,  Tiberius  died,  March 
16  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  50),  and  was  succeeded  by  Caligula. 

1  Probably  near  Scythopolis  :  see  C.  and  H.,  i.  82  :  this 
nmte  would  follow  the  later  Boman  itinerary.     * 

s  The  distance  was  about  136  miles,  and  Saul  and  his 
company  may  have  performed  the  journey,  like  the  modem 
caravans,  in  about  6  days,  C.  and  H.,  I.  81 ;  comp.  Lewin,  i.  54* 

*  Stanley's  S.  and  P.,  p.  410. 

*  Compare  (i)  Jn.  xii.  28,  and  note  above,  p.  273 ;  (ii)  Acta 
ii.  12.  13;  (iii)  Dan.  x.  7,  and  see  Bamngarten*s  Apostolic 
Historyy  L  210.  Audiebain/t  vocem  tolam,  non  vo<xm  eu.m 
err&b,  BengeL 
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Voice  in  distinct  articulate  words  in  the  Hebrew  tfmftk 
(Acts  xxvi.  14),  fjohy  persecutest  thou  Msf  Who  m 
Thou^  Lord?  replied  the  stunned  and  confused  ^ur 
see.  /  am  Jesus,  was  the  answer,  WJtom  thou  pm 
seciUest :  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  affaintt  thegoaa 
(Acts  xxvi.  14).  Trembling  and  astonished  the  pene 
cutor  wont  on,  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do. 
and  in  reply  was  directed  to  arise  and  go  into  the  cii$ 
and  there  it  should  be  told  him  what  he  was  to  do  (Acta 
ix.  11). 

Thereui)on  he  arose,  but  when  he  opened  his  ejn 
all  was  dark  around,  for  they  were  blinded  by  the 
brightness  of  the  light  and  the  majesty  of  the  Sod  oi 
God.  His  companions  who  had  stood  speechless  listo- 
ing  to  the  voice*,  hut  seeing  no  man  (Acts  ix.  7),  ww 
took  him  by  the  hand  (Acts  ix.  8),  and  led  him  into  the 
city,  and  through  the  street  called  '^  Straight"'  to  the 
abode  of  one  Judas  (Acts  ix.11). 

^  As  the  language  uttered  was  the  same,  the  sacred  IiB- 
guage  of  Palestine,  which  the  Son  of  Man  bad  used  on  eartii. 
so  a^o  was  the  fiorurative  allusion  to  which  it  gave  ezpreniim 
like  the  parables  He  had  so  often  delivered.  As  the  ox  rebeU 
in  vain  against  the  long  sharp-pointed  goad  (see  Clau-Book 
of  0.  T.  History^  p.  237,  note)  of  its  master,  and  as  all  iti 
struggles  do  nought  but  increase  its  distress,  so  did  the  Apo* 
stle  vainly  struggle  against  the  power  of  His  grace.  C.  ioA 
11.,  I.  88. 

^  **The  present  participle  marks  the  continuity  of  the 
effort,  while  the  genitive  expresses  the  mechxinical  side  of 
hearing,  the  impression  of  sound,  and  not  the  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  St  Paul  liji 
(Acts  xxii.  9),  The  men  who  were  with  me  saw  the  light;  Ud 
heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to  me  (tV  5^  4>wv^  o& 
iJKOvaav  Tov  XaXovvrbi  im>i)  :  to  them  the  voice  was  no  arti- 
culate utterance  of  that  Saviour  who  was  speaking  to,  or 
rather  talking  with,  St  Paul."  Westcott.  On  the  differwm 
between  dKotju)  with  gen,  and  ace,  seeViner^s  Gr,  Gran^lO' 
7,  Vol.  I. -zio,  E.T. 

3  Generally  identi^edvjWXi  \\ie"  ^Ueet  of  Bazaars, " a  loflfr* 
wide  thoroughfare,  peue\*Ta\ixi^  itom  >iJci«k  %wi^«tk.^*te 
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For  three  days  the  blindness  continued,  and  during 
tills  period  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  (Acts  ix.  9),  but 
Tomained  engaged  in  solitary  prayer  (Acts  ix.  1 1)  un- 
▼iiited  either  by  the  Christians,  who  haid  been  alarmed 
I7  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  or  tho  Jews,  who 
eonld  not  sympathise  with  his  present  condition.  At 
Ingth  one  drew  near  to  reveal  the  Divine  will  respect- 
iighim\ 

There  was  living  at  this  time  in  Damascus  a  disciple 

aimed  Ananias,  held  in  high  estimation  amongst  all  the 

JevB  resident  there  (Acts  xxii.  12).    To  him  the  Lord 

ilipeared  in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  seek  out  in  the 

kiHe  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  for  behold  he  wa$ 

jmfing^  and  had  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  coming  in, 

ad  laying  his  hand  upon  him  that  he  might  recover 

Vi  sight.    At  first  Ananias  would  have  declined  the 

'.  idisioB,  knowing  well  the  character  of  him  to  whom 

lie  was  to  go,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  visited 

Dinuuaeus.    But  his  olijections  were  overruled;  he  who 

iid  been  a  persecutor  was  designed  by  tho  Lord  to  do 

Cnat  things,  and  to  him  he  must  go  (Acts  ix.  1 1 — 16). 

^he  heart  of  the  city  which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and 
^■d  SyrO'Boman  towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line. 
%tMiley*8  8,  and  P.,  p.  414. 

^  In  reference  to  the  three  accounts  of  the  Conversion  y^t 

^Mtioe  ^)  ihe  general  agreemerU  with  regard  to  the  outward  de- 

%afli  d  the  narrative :  the  occasion,  the  commission,  the  place, 

%ba  time,  the  light,  the  company,  are  the  same  in  all;  but  (ii) 

^ladh  account  contains  some  peculiar  details,  and  these  varieties 

X^rove  that  the  descriptions  are  free  and  independent,  that 

'^i&ey  are  not  studied  and  servile ;  *'they  do  not  edio  each 

^^tliBr*B  words,  they  teU  each  its  own  story ;  there  is  none  of 

^liat  elaborate  guarding  and  fencing  of  expressions,  none  of 

^liai  careful  reconciliation  of  statement  with  statement,  which 

J%ti^  court  of  justice  regards  with  strong  suspicion  as  a  sure 

'iQidication  of  design  and  falsehood."    Yaughan,  Chtarch  of 

^^imualetn,  n.   7;  Westcott's  Characteristia  0/  t?ie  Go8]^\ 
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Thereupon  Ananias  went^  entered  the  honse^  am 
beholding  the  triumphant  persecutor  lying  exhanstoi 
and  fasting,  laid  his  hands  upon  him  and  said,  Brotksi 
Saul,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me^  even  Jenu  who  appears 
unto  thee  on  the  way  ax  thou  earnest,  thai  thou  maffH 
receive  thy  sight,  and  he  JiUed  with  the  Holy  Ohm 
(Acts  is.  17).  He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  fnm.  tin 
eyes  of  the  new  disciple  of  the  risen  Sayioiir  there  ftl 
as  it  had  been  scales,  and  looking  up  he  beheld  the  fta 
of  Ananias  (Acts  xxii  13),  and  learned  the  object  of  the 
heayenly  vision,  and  the  purpose  for  which  tiie  God  oi 
his  fathers  had  chosen  him  (Acts  xrn.  18).  Therenpon 
he  arose  and  was  baptized,  and  having  taken  meat  WM 
strengthened  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him. 

The  arrival  of  the  delegate  of  the  Sanhedrin  wasao 
secret  among  the  Christians  at  Damascus,  and  the  wonb 
of  Ananias  testify  to  the  fame  he  had  acquired  as  a  ptt^ 
secutor  of  their  body.  Great,  then,  must  have  been  their 
surprise  when  they  heard  of  the  change  which  his  1^ 
had  undergone,  and  still  more  when  they  saw  him  efr 
tering  the  synagogues  (Acts  ix.  20),  and  fearlessly  de* 
daring  his  conviction  that  that  Jesus,  whose  foUowen 
he  had  come  to  imprison,  was  the  Son  qf  God.  The  fini 
effect  upon  those  who  heard  him  was  blank  amaz^nflit 
for  they  were  well  acquainted  with  his  previous  histoiTi 
and  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  they  clearly  saw  thattbc 
astounding  change  which  had  come  over  him  could  nol 
be  ascribed  to  any  wayward,  irregular  impulse,  for  kh 
energy  gathered  renewed  strength  day  by  day,  and  ik 
Jews  were  unable  to  confute  the  arguments  by  idikl 
he  proved  that  Jesus  was  the  long-promised  Meflnb 
(Acts  ix.  2T,  22). 

After  the  lapse,  however,  of  some  days,  it  beciBfl 
clear  that  it  would  mi  be  safe  for  him  to  continue  Iub 
labours.  The  fury  of  tlie  Jews  would  naturally  be  rwnad 
to  the  utmost  p\tc\v,  stii^  \V>  \^Q^:»nv^  \i<^^:;^»saxy  that  iM 
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should  leave  the  city.  But  instead  of  going  up  to  Jeru- 
ndem  to  consult  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him 
(QaL  i  17),  he  departed  to  Arabia^,  either  the  region 
which  bordered  on  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  included 
Dunascos  itself^,  or  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  scene  of 
the  giving  of  the  law.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this 
jommey  we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  it  was  to  undertake 
Mmie  missionary  enterprise,  perhaps  to  engage  in  soli- 
iuy  communion'  with  Him  who  had  called  him  to  be 
an  AposUe,  before  he  entered  upon  his  active  labours, 

^  "A  veil  of  thick  darkness  hangs  over  St  Paul's  viis^t 
to  Aralna.  Of  the  scenes  amoing  which  he  moved,  of  the 
tbonghti  and  occupations  which  engaged  him  while  there, 
tf  all  the  cirotimstances  of  a  crisis  whidi  must  have  shaped 
tile  whole  tenour  of  his  after  life,  absolutely  nothing  is 
known.  Immediately,  says  St  Paul,  /  werU  away  into  Arabia, 
Hie  historian  passes  over  the  incident  without  a  mention. 
It  11  a  mystenous  pause.  A  moment  of  suspense  in  the 
Apoiile's  history,  a  breathless  calm  which  ushers  in  the  tu.- 
ttohnoiu  storm  of  his  active  missionary  life."  Lightfoot  on 
GaL  i.  17. 

.    •  See  the  words  of  Justin,  Dial.   c.   Tryph.  p.   305  A, 
fBotod  by  lightfoot,  and  G.  andH.,  i.  pp.  117,  ti8.    This,' 
however,  appears  improbable,  for  (i)  it  gives  to  the  term 
Armbia  ao  extension  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  com- 
Mm;  (ii)  it  distinguishes  the  Arabia  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Gali^ians  from  the  Arabia  of  the  fourth ;  (iii)  it  deprives  this 
tint  of  a  significance  which,  on  a  more  probable  hypothesis, 
M  poiseBses  in  relation  to  tliis  crisis  of  St  Paul's  life.     But 
if  it  wfw  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  then  his  visit  becomes  full 
^  meaning ;  here,  *^  where  Moses  had  received  the  tables  of. 
"Wbm  Law  amid  fire  and  tempest  and  thick  darkness,  where 
^Hjah,  the  typical  prophet,  listened  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
Mod  forth  refreshed  on  his  mission  of  righteousness,  in  the 
Ishien  of  time  St  Paul,  the  greatest  preacher  of  Him  of 
'^phoro  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  spoke,  was  strength- 
ened and  sanctified  for  his  great  work,   was   taught   the 
lanadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  God's  wisdom, 
^■d  transformed  from  the  champion  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow 
^^ndition  into  the  large-hearted  Apostle  of  the  GentikftJ' 
^ig^oot,  in  loe. 

s  'Bmcott  on  Gal  2.  18, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ST  PAUL'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM-- 
PETER  AT  JOPPA. 

A.  D.  40. 

TTJ'HATEyER  was  the  precise  object  of  this  jonn^ 
Y  f  to  Arabia,  and  whatever  was  its  durati<my  certain 
it  is  that  the  Apostle  returned  thence  to  Damssetf 
(GaL  i  17),  9J^<di  preadied  boldly  in  the  name  qfJenf 
(Acts  ix.  27).  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Jews,  un- 
able to  confute  his  arguments,  resolved  to  assassintte 
him,  but  their  design  reached  his  ears,  and  every  pro- 
caution  was  taken  by  the  Christians  that  night  to  seeorp 
him  from  danger. 

This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficottj* 
In  consequence  either  of  hostilities  between  the  Romim 
and  Herod  Antipas  on  the  one  side  and  Aretas  king  d 
Petra  on  the  other  ^,  or  of  the  assignment  of  Danattcat 
by  Caligula,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  to  Aretas,  the  d^ 
was  held  by  the  Ethnarch'  of  this  monarch  (2  Gor.  xL     1 

;  1 

^  For  the  origin  of  the  ill-feeling  between  Aratai  iw  j 
Herod  Antipas,  see  above,  p.  168.  In  the  batUe  betweet  • 
them  the  army  of  Antipas  was  utterly  ronted  (Jos.  AnL  ^ 
XVIII.  5.  3),  and  Antipas  appealed  to  Tiberius  for  assirtaao**  j 
On  this  Yitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  was  commissioned  to 
march  against  Aretas,  and  take  him  dead  or  aHve.  Bat  oa 
his  mardi  Yitellius  heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Mudi 
6,  A.D.  37,  and  abandoned  the  expedition.  The  podtiooo' 
affairs  was  now  reversed.  Antipas  was  banished  to  Ljooi! 
Herod  Agrippa  received  his  kingdom  from  Claudios;  tf^ 
in  A.D.  38  it  appears  probable  that  Caligula  granted  Dft* 
mascus  to  Aretas.  See  C.  and  H.,  i.  97,  ^;  Art.  in  QaeA^  \ 
Bibl.  Diet;  Milman,  i.  372.  _ 

'  This  word  is  used  to  denote  (i)  the  governor  of  •  ^ 

pendent  district  (i  Maoc.  xiv.  47;  Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  11.  4)  > 

^i)  a  magistrate  or  consul  allowed  to  Jewish  residents  livivf 

under  their  own  lawa  m  MftTLAxAt^Sk  vad  other  cities  {<J^ 

Ant.  XIV.  7.  3). 
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32),  and  the  Jews  haying  wen  him  and  his  soldiers  over 
to  their  side,  a  strict  watch  was  kept  day  and  night  to 
prevent  the  Apostle's  escape,  and  deliver  him  over  to 
eieeation  (Acts  ix.  24).  In  this  emergency,  therefore^ 
Am  disciples  taking  advantage  of  an  unguarded  part  of 
tte  wall  and  the  darkness  of  tiie  night,  let  him  down  in 
%  basket  from  a  window,  which  opened  on  the  outer 
eontry^  (Acts  ix.  25;  2  Cor.  xi  ^2^).  Thus  ddivered 
fton  drcumstanoes  of  great  peril,  the  Apostle  turned 
Ui  steps  towards  Jerusalem,  being  desirous,  as  he  in* 
iRms  ns,  to  become  acquainted  with  Peter',  and  in  the 
fioly  atjf  he  arrived  three  years'  after  his  conversion 
(QiL  i  18). 

Bat  his  escape  had  been  too  hurried  to  allow  him  to 
iiiiig  with  him  letters  of  commendation ;  when,  there- 
kt^  he  attempted  to  join  himseif  to  the  discipUs  (Acts 
II  lis),  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  could  not  believe 
that  he  was  united  with  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
diieipleship.  But  now  it  was  that  Barnabas,  who,  as 
ve  have  seen^  may  have  become  acquainted  with  him 
at  Tarsus,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to 
iSbfb  Apostles,  and  told  them  how  he  had  seen  the  Lord 
Qi  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  how  in  that  dty  he  had 
already  qioken  boldly  in  His  Name  (Actsix.  27).  There- 
apon  Peter,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother'  (GaL  i  1 8, 19), 

>  GL  and  H.,  L  98. 

*  To  vUU  Cephas :  Irrofiifaat  is  Bomewhat  emphatio.  A 
wtrd  umd,  says  ChiyBOfltom,  bff  thou  who  ffo  to  see  great  tmd 
JkmtiHi  cUiies.  It  ia  generally  said  of  things  and  places,  less 
•onmonly,  as  here,  St  persons :  Ligbtfoot,  in  loc,  and  Ellieott 
«  OaL  L  18. 

?  liee  LightfooVs  note  in  loc.,  and  Ezcnnnis  on  St  PavTs 

Ant  ffdit  to  /entsalem.    In  Acts  ix.  23  the  time  is  said  to 

■avA  been  many  days,  but  compare  i  Kings  il  38,  39,  where 

mamy  days  is  used  to  denote  a  space  of  mree  years:  Paley^s 

JSToftt;  Pavlina, 

*  See  above,  p.  356,  n. 

*  "  The  AposiJa  Jamea  in  named  three  tunes  m  >2^«1£i^«>. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  other  Apoftles,  probaUy  on  lome 
mission  to  the  churches  of  Jucteea,  Galilee^  and  Susiiia 
(Acts  ix.  31),  gave  him  the  right  lumd  of  feUowship^  ud 
for  a  period  of  15  days^  (GkJ.  i  18)  he  was  with  tiiem 
coming  in  and  going  out  at  J&ru9alem  (Acts  ix.  28) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  chief  sphere  of  his  ictir- 
Ity  was  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellamsti,  irbae  he 
had  before  distinguished  himself  to  a  sealous  opponnt 
of  Stephen.  Now,  however,  he  disputed  witii  the  nne 
energy  and  force  in  support  of  tiie  very  doctrines  iriueh 
he  had  then  persecuted  (Acts  ix.  29),  and  brought  dowi 
upon  himself  the  same  furious  opposition  which  hid 
caused  the  death  of  the  first  Martyr.  A  plot  was  ftm- 
od  to  secure  his  assassination,  and  the  disciples  per- 
ceived that  he  must  retire  fixMn  the  woik  he  hid 
commenced  in  Jerusalem.  The  Apostle,  himsd(  m 
unwilling  to  quit  a  place,  where  his  former  aeal  agiinil 
the  faith  was  so  well-known,  and  his  sincerity,  as  he 
hoped,  would  be  appreciated  (Acts  xxiL  19, 20).  But  u 
he  was  one  day  praying  in  the  temple,  he  fell  into  1 

stle  to  tl^e  Galatians,  but  only  here  with  this  diBtincfive  titl&  ■;  1 

The  history  supplies  a  full  key.    This  visit  is  eyidently  tb*  ;^- 

same  as  in  Acts  i:^.  96 — 30,  wnile  the  one  in  the  next  ^ap-  II- 

ter  was  much  later,   at  or  near  the  time  of  the  CooiMi^  - 

Acts  zv.     Hence  the  first  was  before  the  death  of  Jamee  tlw  ;»■ 

son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  other  long  after  it.     A  distinetifB  j^l! 

addition  to  the  name  was  thus  as  natural  in  the  one  eaae^  tf  <j 

it  would  be  superfluous  and  even  suspicioiui  in  the  othec*'  >? 

The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  book  of  Acts.    &  > 

the  earlier  part  the  two  Apostles  of  this  name  are  diiiin'  j ' 

guished,  the  brother  of  John,  or  the  mm  of  Alphaut,    J^  f^ 

after  the  elder  James  was  martyred,  the  other  is  three  tioM  \ 

Called  James  simply,   without  any  addition.    This  ninoto  ^ 

propriety  is  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  easily  aoeonnled  '^  i 

for,  except  by  the  fact  that  Luke  and  Paul  were  oonteiip^  v. 

rary  with  the  events  they  record.**    Birks*  ffotxB  ApottoHi^  * 

pp.  197,  198.  »* 

^  On  the  brevity  oi  \i^  visit,  see  Palsy's  Mont  "•"•  ^'r* 
Itnof. 
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rmoe  (Acts  xxii  17),  and  saw  his  Lord,  who  said  to 
dm.  Make  hoite,  and  get  thee  quickly  oiU  qf  Jem- 
^i0niyfcr  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concern- 
ng  Me;  and  when  he  hesitated  to  obey  the  command 
ind  pleaded  his  former  zeal  in  persecuting  the  faith  as 
k  reason  whj  he  should  stay,  the  injunction  to  leave  the 
itj  was  repeated,  Depart,  for  I  wiU  send  thee  far 
i&nee  unto  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  21.) 

Thus  assured  that  Jerusalem  was  not  to  be  the  field 
if  Ids  labours,  he  allowed  the  brethren  to  convey  him 
o  GiBsarea-on-the-sea^  whence  he  took  ship  and  sailed 
ia  Tarsus,  his  native  city,  and  there  probably  devoted 
dmself  to  preaching  in  its  synagogue,  and  missionary 
letiritj^  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia^  (Gal  i  21). 
9iB  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem  had  not  been  without  some 
wait  He  had  seen  and  was  recognised  by  Peter  and 
Tamefl)  and  though  he  remained  for  the  present  per- 
lonally  imknown  to  the  churches  of  Judaea^,  yet  the  in- 

^  Some  have  thought  this  was  Csesarea  Philippi  (see 
ibove,  p.  218),  "but  the  words  KarijyayWf  i^airiffTeiXap,  im- 
thr  a  sea-port  and  an  embarcation,  and  Csesarea,  without  any 
odition  to  distinguish  it,  is  always  the  principal  city  of  the 
lame."  Lightfoot  in  loc,:  see  also  Birks'  fforce  Apost  199. 
.  *  Probably  he  now  founded  those  churches  greeted  in  the 
kpostolio  decree,  Acts  xv.  33,  41.  Perhaps  "in  his  own 
imily  some  of  those  Christian  kinsmen  (Bom.  xvi.)  whose 
lUDjes  are  handed  down  to  us,  possibly  his  sister  and  his 
Uteres  son  (Acts  xxiii.  16,  93)  were  by  bis  exertions  gathered 
Uto  the  fold  of  Christ.''     C.  and  H.,  i.  104. 

*  St  Paul's  words  here,  Syria  and  CiliciOy  are  probably 
lo4  intended  to  describe  the  order  in  which  he  visited  the 
mo  countries.  Cilicia  bad  geographically  a  greater  affinity 
Hlh  Syria  than  with  Asia  Minor.  The  less  important  coun^ 
ly  18  here  named  after  the  more  important.  Lightfoot  on 
}«!.  i.  a  I ;  C.  and  H. ,  i.  103. 

^  As  distiDguiahed  from  that  of  Jerusalem,  whence  **be 
Hm  hurried  off  to  Csesarea,  and  there  embarking  left  the 
harea  of  Palestine.    The  other  churches  of  Jud»a  tVioie^ioT^ 
md  no  opportunity  or  knowing  him.    Judaea  \&  \x<^t«  ^>3^ 
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telligmice  which  reached  them  firom  time  to  time^  ilMt 
their  persecutor  of  former  days  was  now  preachiBg  the 
Faith,  filled  them  with  thankftiliiefls,  and  th^  glorifd 
God  in  him  (Gal.  i.  22 — 24). 

While  the  Apostle  was  thns  employed  anddsi  the 
familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  tiie  churches  thrcfitgh' 
cut  Judcea  and  CrolUee  and  Samaria^  lately  disturbed 
by  his  unceasing  animosity,  had  peace,  increased  in  mmi^ 
bers,  and  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  li\ 
The  rest,  however,  which  they  tiius  enjoyed,  may  periiq^ 
be  ascribed  to  another  cause  besides  tlie  conTersioo  of 
their  late  persecutor'.  In  a.  n.  36  Pontius  Pilate,  ti  «e 
have  already  seen',  was  sent  to  Rome  by  YiteUiii- 
Thereupon  Marcellus  was  sent  out  as  procuntor  d 
Judsea  in  his  place,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Csesarea  wii 
directed  to  make  way  for  Marullusl  In  the  following 
year,  a.  p.  37,  Yitellius  was  recalled  from  Syria,  and  me* 
ceeded  in  that  prefecture  by  Petronius,  while  Theophfln^ 
succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan  in  the  office  of  liifi^ 
priest  But  a  still  more  important  event  in  the  same  year 
was  the  death  of  Tiberius^,  and  the  accession  of  GaligohL 
Releasing  Herod  Agrippa^,  the  grandson  of  H^rod  the 

tinguished  from  Jerusalem,   as   Italy  is  frequently  distm*  |^ 

guished  from  Rome,  e.  g.  probably  Hebr.  xiii  24."     I4|^  '^ 

foot  in  loc.  ^. 

^  Note  the  force  of  dxai^wrcs  ijffcuf  m  Gral.  i.  7^^Ai9  j^ 

kept  hearing,  just  as  ijfiriy  dytfooi6fiepos=I  continrted  perK»^  \\ 

aUy  unknovm.  k 

*  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  i.  373.  k 

•  See  above,  p.  307,  note.  *  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  6.  la  f. 
'  See  above,  p.  383,  note.  •  See  above,  p.  383,  note  i^ 
'  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  6.    10.     Herod  Agrippa,   the  wo  cf  n 

Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Qttt^  '\^ 

was  bom  a.u.o.   743,  and  was  brought  up  at  Borne  iRtl  |^ 

Claudius  and  Drusus,   and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  vai  ')^, 

banished  by  Tiberius,  a.d.   31,  as  recalling  his  memoiy  lij  .t 

hiB  presence.     Retinng  to  Malatha  in  Idumsea  (Jos.  A*t.  k 

Z VZII.  6.  2)i  he  was  ap^oinUd.  wd^^  QiT^oetvM^  uid  five  y«i"  ^ 

\ 
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tj  from  his  prison  at  Rome,  where  Tiberius  had 
ned  him,  he  appointed  him  king  of  Trachonitis, 
h  had  belonged  to  Herod  Pliilip's  tetrarchy,  and 
>wed  npon  him  also  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  \  But 
lew  emperor  was  8cai*cely  seated  on  the  throne,  be> 
in  his  insane  vanity  he  ordered  divine  honours  to  be 

to  him  throughout  the  empire',  and  directed  that 
Iden  colossal  statue  of  himself  should  be  placed  in 
Soly  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem.  The  execution  of  this 
iate  was  entrusted  to  Petronius,  and  having  ordered 
nian  workmen  to  make  the  statue,  he  moved  up 

his  troops  to  Ptolemais,  prepared  to  set  it  up  hy 
».  But  no  sooner  did  intelligence  of  what  was  in'* 
ed  reach  the  Jews  than  one  universal  feeling  ci 
or  pervaded  the  nation,  and  thousands  assembled 

all  quarters  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age  or 
imploring  the  prefect  to  desist  from  carrying  out  his 
notions.  Shrinking  fh)m  the  horrible  task  of  com* 
nng  a  war  of  massacre  and  extermination  which  he 
was  inevitable,  if  the  statue  was  set  up,  Petronius 
lated,  wrote  to  expostulate  with  his  master,  and 
iff  tiie  execution  of  the  order.    At  the  same  time 

nrards  was  readmitted  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at 
B«,  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Caius  (Caligula), 
or  an  imprudent  speech  was  thrown  into  prison.  Meii^ 
I  RomaiM  under  the  Empire,  vi.  ii. 
Jos.  Aid.  XVIII.  6.  lo.  His  arrival  in  Palestine  with 
pomp  excited  the  bitterest  jealousy  of  Herodias  the 
of  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  She  would 
est  till  her  husband  also  bad  obtained  a  royal  title,  and 
unlucky  hour  he  repaired  with  her  to  Rome  to  solicit  it 
Caligula  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  2).  But  Agrippa  was  be- 
and  with  them,  outbid  his  rival  in  bribery,  and  accused 
of  intrigues  with  Sejanus,  and  Caligula  banished  both 
etrarch  and  his  wife  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  39. 
Merivale,  VL  45.  For  an  account  of  the  indignities  en- 
1  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  see  Jos.  Aut.  XVlll.^.  ^>  "^N 
lan.  History  o/the  Jews,  ii.  133 — 139; 
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Herod  Agrippa,  then  at  Rome,  implored  hk  patm  to 
pause,  and  a  deputation  from  Alexandria,  headed  bj  tbe 
learned  and  yenerable  Philo,  set  forth  the  stem  retpdie- 
ments  of  the  Jewish  Law.  But  Oaligula  was  inezonUe, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  beeo  the 
result^,  had  he  not  been  assassinated*  on  the  24th  of 
January,  a.d.  41.  Thus  the  Jews  were  deU?ered  from 
this  terrible  indignity. 

The  rest,  then,  which  the  Christians  now  etgoysd, 
may  not  improbably  be  ascribed  to  the  distractiom  of 
Caligula's  reign,  and  to  the  &ct  that  the  Jewish  sntiiO' 
rities  were  wholly  occupied  with  frustrating  his  mKi 
designs.  Taking- advantage,  therefore,  of  this  period 
of  repose  the  Apostie  Peter  made  a  visitation  of  tbe 
different  churches  founded  in  Palestine,  and  amongit 
other  places  went  down  to  Lydda,  andentiy  called  Lod' 
(i  Ch.  vilL  12;  Neh.  vii  37),  and  afterwards  J>ks^ 
situated  about  9  miles  from  the  sea-port  of  JopfNi 
Here  finding  a  man  afflicted  with  paralysis,  who  had  kept 
his  bed  for  upwards  of  8  years,  he  addressed  him  in  his 
Master's  name,  JEnecu,  Jestis  Christ  healeth  thee,  where-  .; 
upon  he  rose  immediately,  restored  to  perfect  Bound-  i 
ness.  The  cure  of  such  a  man  was  quickly  noised  abfosd 
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^  ''Josephus,  Ant.  xvin.  8.  9,  states   that  Calignlft  ><  f 

one  moment  yielded  to  Agrippa,  and  rescinded  his  ardm  to  ; 

Petronius ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  resistance  the  Jews  we»  : 

prepared  to  make,  repeated  them  more  vehemently  thsD  ever.  {^ 

The  last  u^^8ive,  however,  did  nut  re^ch.  Petrpnius  till  af^  ^ 

the  news  had  arrived  of  the  tyrant's  death,"     Merivalfl,  n.  ■ 

BOy  n.  ' 

*  Jos,  Ant.  XIX.  I.  II.  . . 

'  The  modem  Lidd  or  Ltidd  stands  in  the  great  maritiffle 
plain  of  Sharon  (see  Clasa-Bqok  of  0.  T.  HUtory^  p.  30),  •» 

which,  when  covered  with  its  crops  of  com,  reminds  the  tn-  -^ 

veller  of  the  rich  wheat-fields  ci  our  own   Linoobihir**  ^ 

Bobuison,  Bibl.  Het.,  m.  145.    Thomson,  The  Land  oKdvf  i 
Book.    It  received  i\a  name  Diospolis  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 

driao,  in  A.  D.  156.  i- 
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jOiroiigitoat  his  own  town  and  the  neighbouring  plain 
of  Sharon,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
q^oread  of  the  Church  in  those  regions. 

While  still  at  Lydda  the  Apostle  received  intelli* 
gence  that  the  Christian  society  at  Joppa  had  sustained 
a  grievous  loss  bj  the  death  of  ^  widow  of  substance, 
named  Tabitha^  or  Dorcas,  who  had  been  wont  not  only 
to  minister  with  her  own  hands  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  bat  in  providing  clothing  for  them.  The  death  of 
VDch  a  person  caused  great  regret  at  Joppa,  and  the 
Apoetle  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  by  messengers, 
who  intreated  his  presence,  than  he  set  out,  and  on  his 
uriTal  was  conducted  to  the  upper  chamber,  where  the 
body  lay  prepared  for  the  burial  (Acts  ix.  37-^39),  sur- 
roonded  by  many  widows,  who  stood  by  weeping,  and 
Ihewed  him  the  many  proofs  of  the  kindness  of  their 
beneliBUstress. 

Like  his  Master  before  him  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dang^tw  of  Jairus',  the  Apostle  thereupon  put  these 
IlKmmers  forth,  and  kneeling  down^  engaged  in  prayer. 
Then  taming  to  the  body  he  pronounced  the  words  Tor 
hUha,  arUe  (Acts  ix.  40),  whereupon  her  eyes  instantly 
Ware  opened,  and  seeing  Peter  she  sat  up.  Taking  her 
by  the  hand  the  Apostle  then  raised  her  from  the  spot 
Wheire  she  had  lain  prepared  for  burial,  and  calling  in 
fhe  widows  presented  her  to  them  alive.  The  fame  of 
ffak  miracle,  confirming  as  it  did  the  impression  already 
Qiade  at  Lydda,  quickly  spread,  and  caused  an  acces- 
ifam  of  many  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  Apostle 
perceiving  ^  opportime  field  of  usefulness  thus  opened 

^  Tabith4  is  the  Aramaic,  Dorcas  the  Greek  form,  both 
itiMiiiDg  a  gaeeUe  :  AopKds  is  used  in  the  Lxx.  as  the  render- 
^tig  of  ^I|V  '^  Deut.  zii.  15,  22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  Prov.  vi.  5. 
We  find  (he  name  also  in  Jos.  B.  J,  rv.  3.  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  aoi. 

s  Like  Elishi^  2  Kings  iv,  33. 
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to  him,  tarried  many  dayt  in  Joppatoithcne^Simo^ 
a  tanner  (Acts  ix.  43). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CORNELIUS. 

A.  D.  41— tt. 

DURING  the  Apostle's  stay  at  Joppa  an  ereoi  o^ 
curred  destined  to  have  no  smaJl  influence  ob  tbB 
spread  of  the  Church. 

Gaesarea,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  the  hetdf 
quarters  of  the  Roman  government  in  Judsea^  Amosf 
the  troops  quartered  there  was  a  cohort  of  ItadiBi'i 
possibly  volunteers,  and  amongst  its  officers  was  aofli' 
turion  named  Cornelius,  a  devout  man,  who  hadkuMd 
to  worship  the  One  true  Gfod',  and  was  well  knows  ftr 
his  almsgiving  and  uprightness  of  life  (Acts  z.  2)1  One 
day,  about  the  ninth  hour,  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  be- 
held in  a  vision  an  angel  who  ihformed  hhn  that  lii> 
prayers  and  alms  were  not  forgotten  before  God,  and 
bade  him  send  for  the  Apostle,  now  lodging  at  JoppS) 


w 

id 

V 


^  See  above,  147,  n. 

^  As  distinct  from  the  legionary  soldiers,  and  hence  eM 
the  Italian  cohort,  *^  As  in  the  army  of  modeite  AusMa,  Hu 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  diffbrent  countries  and  spoke  diffiv^ 
ent  languages."    C.  and  H.,  I.  113. 

^  '*  There  is  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  bekmjpd 
to  the  class  of  Proselytes  of  the  OaU  (see  above,  p.  1 18,  n,).  F«  ^ 
can  we  infer  the  contrary  from  the  circumstances  that  PMtf  ^ 
and  the  stricter  Jewish  CSiristians  looked  on  Cornelius  as  M 
unclean  person,  and  in  many  respects  the  same  as  an  heatlMa  N 
The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  were  certainly  permitted  to  attvd  ^ 
the  synagogue  worship. .  .yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  sfarieltr  r 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  onciroumoised  in  tki  ."^ 
class  of  the  unclean,  and  vrolded  living  and  eating  with  mcb  ^ 
persons  as  defiling.'*    l^ettn!i<i»c*a  PliuMiva^,  V  ^ 


^ 
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liio  would  tell  him  what  he  should  do,  and  inform  him 
onoerning  that  faith  which  had  already  excited  much 
Atention  in  the  neighbourhood^  (Acts  ix.  42). 

Obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  the  centurion  sum- 
Doned  two  of  his  servants,  and  a  devout  soldier  at- 
Ached  to  his  own  person,  and  sent  them  with  the 
lecessary  instructions  to  Joppa.  As  the  three  drew  near 
lieir  d^tination,  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  had  retired 
br  devotion  to  the  flat'  housetop  of  his  lodging  by  the 
leaaide'  at  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  x.  9),  fell 
Bto  a  trance,  and  saw  the  heaven  opened,  and  a  great 
beet-Uke  vessel^  let  down  by  its  four  comers,  till  it 
Mted  upon  the  earth  (Acts  x.  11).  As  he  observed  it 
lotdy,  he  noticed  that  it  contained  aU  wanner  of  four- 
}aoUd  beoits  o/the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping 
hingSy  and  fowls  qf  the  air,  and  he  heard  a  Voice 
Miffing f  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat  But  this  the  Apostle, 
rbo  from  earliest  childhood  had  observed  the  strict  pro- 
Bpto  of  the  Levitical  Law°,  stedfastly  declined  to  do : 

0  had  never  eaten  anything  common  or  unclean.  Then 

^  Neaoder^fl  Planting^  i.  69. 

*  Comp.  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  of  Bahab  at  Jericho, 
MmsS'Book  of  0,  T,  History,  p.  aoa  ;  of  the  house  of  Samuel 
i  Bamah,  iUd,  p.  a8o. 

>  "Overlooking  the  waves  of  the  Western  Sea,  the  Sea 
KCkeece  and  Rome — the  sea  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.'*  See 
Cable's  Christian  Year,  Monday  in  Easter  Week,     Stanley's 

[poet.  Age,  T^.  gs- 
^  It  appears  doubtful  whether  Mefiipoif  koX  are  genuine 

1  jAoU  z.  1 1  :  they  are  omitted  by  Lacbmann  imd  fischen* 
orf,  retained  but  doubtfully  by  Alford:  they  are  wanting 
l^e  Vtdgate,  which  translates  qvatuor  initiis  siUnnitti  de 
alo.  At  all  events  these  four  comers  are  not  unimpor- 
mt.  As  they  corresponded  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
tavens,  they  conveyed  an  intimation  that  men  from  the 
orth  and  south,  the  east  and  west  (comp.  Mtt.  viii.  1 1 ;  Lk. 
Si.  40),  would  appear  as  clean  before  God,  or  be  called  to  a 
Uticipation  of  His  kingdom."    Neander's  Ptantiug,  l.  ^a,  tv. 

•  See  ClaiS'£oo3k  of  0.  T,  History,  p.  15^ 


ing  on  the  possible  meaniDg  of  what  he  had  beli 
heard,  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  had  arriy< 
were  making  enquiries  for  him,  and  at  the  ae 
ment  the  Spirit  bade  him  go  down  and  ace 
them  whithersoever  they  went,  dotibting  nothin 
X.  19,  20).  Thereupon  he  descended  from  the  h 
and  having  learned  from  the  men  the  purport 
errand,  he  brought  them  in  and  hospitably  ent< 
them  (Acts  x.  21 — 23), 

The  next  day  he  set  out  with  them  towards  C 
attended  by  certain  of  the  brethren  from  Joppa, 
entering  the  house  of  Cornelius  found  him  in  tl: 
of  many  of  his  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  ^ 
had  assembled  to  listen  to  the  Apostle's  words, 
crossed  the  threshold  (Acts  x.  25),  the  centurii 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  falling  down  at  his  fee 
have  worshipped  him.  But  Peter  raised  him  • 
reminded  him  that  he  also  was  a  man,  and  ti 
dressed  himself  to  the  assembled  company.    1 
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D  (Acts  X.  30—33),  and  requested  the  Apostle  to 
once  to  him  and  his  assembled  friends  what  he,  sts 
iBseDger  of  God,  had  to  say  to  them.  Thus  assured 
all  things  had  occurred  under  the  Dirine  guidance, 
Apostle  opened  his  mouth,  and  haying  acknow- 
od  that  God  wa$  indeed  no  respectef*  of  persons, 
Mcepted  out  of  every  nation  all  that  feared  Him 
worked  righteousness^  proceeded  to  proclaim  the 
tidings  of  his  risen  Lord.  He  told  them  of  His 
)f  lore;  of  his  victories  over  disease  and  the  spirit- 
d  (Acts  X.  38) ;  of  His  death  by  the  hands  of  men 
8  z.  39) ;  of  His  resurrection,  and  His  appearances 
rwards,  not  to  all  the  people  but  to  chosen  witnesses^ 
t  the  Apostles,  who  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  him 
8  X.  40,  41) ;  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  and  His 
re  coming  to  Judge  the  world ;  of  the  commission 
nd  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  had  received  to  proclaim 
U  that  believed  in  Him  the  remission  qf  sins  (Acts 

^43)- 

^ile  he  was  still  speaking,  the  events  of  the  day  of 
becost  were  repeated  in  the  house  of  the  Roman 
ier.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
had  accompanied  the  Apostle  from  Joppa,  the  gift 
lie  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles, 
they  heard  them  speaking  in  various  dialects  and 
nifying  and  praising  God  (Acts  x.  46).  Now  fully 
kened  to  the  meaning  of  the  vision  on  the  housetop^ 
Apostle  enquired  whether  any  could  forbid  that 
e,  who  had  already  evidently  received  the  gift  of  the 
J  Ghost,  should  be  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism, 
then  ordered  that  it  should  be  administered ;  and 
\  he  who  had  first  preached  the  resurrection  to  the 
i^  baptized  the  first  converts  at  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
ed the  first-fruits  of  the  church  in  Samaria,  now, 
er  direct  commimication  from  heaven,  ^t&\.  Wixe^ 
n  the  harrier  which  separated  prosely  te&  oi  \\\^  %^^ 
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from  Israelites,  and  admitted  them  on  an  eqoal  footiqg 
into  the  Christian  Ghnrch^. 

The  news  of  such  an  event  was  not  long  in  readiing 
Jerusalem,  and  provoked  not  only  enquiry  and  oommoitk 
but  actual  complaint,  so  that  when  the  Apostle  retan- 
ed  thither,  he  found  himself  warmly  censured  by  not  a 
few  of  the  more  exclusive  section  of  the  ^circurndsion,'' 
who  complained  that  he  had  consorted  and  eaten  with 
men  who  were  uncirciimcised'  (Acts  zL  i — ^3).    There- 
upon Peter  recounted  all  the  particulars  of  his  visit  to 
Oadsarea  from  the  beginning ;  how  he  had  seen  a  Tiaoi 
at  Joppa,  and  how  a  Divine  Voice  had  aocompanied 
and  interpreted  it;  how  the  messengers  of  Gondini 
had  arrived  while  he  was  pondering  over  the  vision,  and 
he  had  been  bidden  to  accompany  them  nothing  doubt- 
ing'; how  taking  with  him  six  impartial  witnesses,  iibo 

1  Smith's  BM,  Diet  Art.  Peter, 

*  '*  The  more  rigid  Jews  looked  with  jealonsy  even  ob 
the  circumcised  proselytes;  the  terms  of  admisfflon  woe 
made  as  difficult  and  repulsive  as  possible ;  on  the  imperfect 
they  looked  with  still  greater  suspicion,  and  were  rather 
jealous  of  communicating  their  exclusive  privileges  than 
eager  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  opinions.'*  JMilmaOt 
Hist.  Christ,  i.  382,  n.  *'An  opprobrious  power  coo]^ 
proselytes  with  the  vilest  profligates,  as  hindeiing  the  coining 
of  the  Messiah  (Lightfoot,  JETor.  Heb.  in  Mtt.  xxiii.  15).  B  i 
became  a  recognised  maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  tmit  >  I 
proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation."  Smift'i  r 
Bibl.  Diet.  The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for 
the  full  admission  of  proselytes  is  illustrated  by  the  compid' 
sory  circumcision  of  the  Idu means  by  John  Hyrcanus  and 
of  the  Iturseans  by  Aristobulus  (see  above,  pp.  59,  61,  146  n.) 

'  "As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  Peter  could  not 
have  contemplated  the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualificatiflBi 
without  a  didtinct  assurance  that  the  enactments  of  the  itv 
which  concerned  tbem  were  abrogated  by  the  Divine  legj** 
lator.  The  vision  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  proM 
of  a  subjective  impression.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  ol^ 
tive,  presented  to  h\a  mVnd  \>^  an  external  influeooe.  ^^ 
the  intimatioQ  in  the  &t&\A  ol  \x«(i»b  ^vi  -as^X  «l  onoe  offf* 

\ 


'' 
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then  present,  he  had  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
elius,  and  on  his  arrival  was  told  of  another  vision 
1  the  good  centurion  had  beheld,  the  ^Wery  coun- 
irt  and  index  of  his  own ;''  how  when  he  had  only 
n  to  speak  and  to  touch  upon  the  Gospel  History, 
ofallible  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence  had  been  ma- 
ted, and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  on  his  Gentile 
)rs  as  on  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  at  the  begin- 
;  how  this  had  recalled  to  his  mind  his  Lord's 
s,  John  indeed  baptized  with  tcater,  but  ye  shall 
ptized  with  tJie  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  had  admitted 
to  baptism ;  for  who  was  he,  after  this  visible  proof 
e  Divine  Presence,  that  he  could  withstand  God  ? 
\  xL  4 — 17).    The  question  contained  its  own  an- 

and  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  not  only  held 
peace,  and  desisted  from  further  reprehension  of 
Lpostle,  but  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God 
0  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life  (Acts 

eanwhile  events  had  occurred  at  other  and  more 
it  places  than  Csesarea,  shewing  that  the  Christian 
3h  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews  only  or 
)  sacred  land  of  Palestine.  The  Christians,  whom  the 
cution  that  followed  after  the  stoning  of  Stephen^ 
Iriven  from  the  Holy  City,  travelled  in  different 
ions,  to  Phoenicia,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cy- 
and  to  Antioch^,  the  metropolis  of  Syria  (Acts  xi. 
For  some  time  they  confined  their  ministrations 
>  Jews  only,  but  at  length  some  of  them,  men  qf 

his  reluctance.     It  was  not  till  his  consciousness  was 

'cstoredf  and  he  had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the 

,  that  he  learned  that  the  distinction  between  cleanness 

ideanness  in  outward  things  belonged  to  a  temporary 

sation."    Smith's  Bibl  Did.,  Art  Peter, 

lee  above,  p.  373. 

Tor  its  ioundsktion,  see  above,  p.  10,  and  iLolei. 

r.  1^ 
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Cyprus'^  and  Oyrene,  on  their  arriral  at  Antiocb,  began 
to  preach  the  word  even  to  the  Gentiles,  and  with  Bach 
snccess  that  a  great  nmnber  became  believers,  and  torn- 
ed  unto  the  Lord  (Acts  xi.  21). 

Tidings  of  these  events  reaching  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  ah*eady 
acted  upon  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14),  it  was  resolved  to 
send  to  Antioch  one  in  whom  thej  had  entire  confi- 
dence, and  who  might  report  on  all  that  had  occurred. 
The  person  selected  for  this  important  duty  was  00 
other  than  Barnabas,  the  son  of  exf^ortation,  himsdf  a 
Hellenist,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  in  all  probability  well 
acquainted  with  Antioch,  one  known  to  be  a  good  fluia, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cf faith  (Acts  xi.  24). 

Accordingly  Barnabas  set  out,  and  on  his  arriTal 
found  much  to  approve  in  the  ministrations  of  tko 
Hellenistic  teachers.  They  had  evidently  been  bleflsed 
with  great  success,  and  he  laboured  earnestly  to  ad- 
vance it,  exhorting  all  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  ffi^ 
purpose  qf  heart.  His  own  endeavours  did  not  lose 
their  reward,  for  the  church  at  Antioch  received  many 
additions  to  its  numbers  (Acts  xi.  24),  but  Bamaltfs 
saw  that  a  wise  master-builder  (i  Cor.  iiL  10)  was  re- 
quired for  the  work,  and  he  therefore  set  out  for  Tarsos 
to  fetch  Saul.  Once  more,  then,  the  two  met,  and  Saol 
proceeded  with  his  firiend  to  the  Syrian  metropolis,  and 
there  side  by  side  they  continued  to  labour  for  a  whol« 
year,  and  so  greatly  were  their  exertions  blessed,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  additions  made  to  the  Ghorcb, 
that  it  was  clear  the  disciples  could  no  longer  be  con- 
founded with  any  sect  or  party  of  the  Jews.  Standinff 
out,  then,  as  a  separate  community,  they  acquired* 
distinctive  title,  and  it  was  first  at  Antioch,  whose  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  inventing  names  of  deri- 

^  Perhaps  Mna&ou  7i»a  one  of  the  number^  see  AcU 
xxi.  16. 
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»|i^  that  the  honourable  appellation  of  Christians 
LB  first  applied  to  them  (Acts  xi.  26).  This  name  they 
>re  not  likely  to  assume  themselves',  nor  is  it  pro- 
He  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Jews, 
ley  called  them  in  hatred  and  contempt  tJie  sect  of 
e  Nazarenes^  (Acts  xxiv.  5),  and  Christ  being  equi- 
ient  to  Messiah)  they  were  not  likely  to  apply  to  them 
term  they  themselves  held  sacred*.  The  name,  there- 
re,  probably  originated  with  the  Gentiles,  and  with  the 
omans  rather  than  the  Greeks.  The  disciples  would 
ten  speak  of  Christ  as  their  leader  and  chief,  and  the 
sathens'^  would  naturally  call  them  in  mockery  and 
Brision  Christians^  or  the  Followers  of  Christ,  just  as 
le  partisans  of  Marius  were  called  Mariani,  of  Pom- 
aus  Pompeiani,  of  Otho  Othoniani,  of  Vitellius  Vitel- 
uii,  of  Herod  Herodiani. 

While  the  two  Apostles  were  thus  employed,  there 
riyed  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  42,  certain  prophets^  from 
^rosalem,  one  of  whom  named  Agabus  stood  up  and 

1  C.  and  H.,  i.  118. 

*  **  In  the  Acts,  and  in  their  own  letters,  we  find  them 
mgnating  themselves  as  brethren,  disciples,  believers,  saints 
uCts  XV.  23,  ix.  26,  V.  14,  ix.  32 ;  Bom.  xv.  25 ;  Col.  i.  2, 
s.).  Only  in  two  places  (Acts  xxvi.  28,  i  Pet.  iv.  16)  do 
I  find  the  term  Christians;  and  in  both  instances  it  is  im- 
ied  to  be  a  term  used  by  those  who  are  without."  C.  and 
,,  I.  117,  and  notes;  Humphry's  Coram,  on  the  Acts. 

'  Or  Galilseans.  This  last  was  the  contemptuous  name 
'  which  the  Emperor  Julian  afterwards  enacted  that  they 
ould  be  called.     Humphry's  Comm. 

*  Neander's  Planting,  i.  99. 

*  Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44,  quos  vulgus  Christianos  ap- 
illabat:  they  were  sometimes  miscalled  Chrestiani;  Ilgx- 
n.  Apol.  III. 

^  Their  office  did  not  always  or  necessarily  include  that 

Predicting  future  events.     Compare  the  remarks  on  the 
'.  Prophets,  Class-Book  of  0.  T.  History,  pp.  276,  277. 
lore  generally  it  indicated  extraordinary  powers  oi  e^^Q%v- 
m  of  the  Divine.  Word. 


salem,  and  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  selected  t< 
their  contributions  to  the  Holy  City  (Acts  xi.  2< 

CHAPTER  Y. 

MARTYRDOM  OF  ST  JAMES— DEATH  OF  . 

A.  D.  44. 

ABOUT  the  time  when  these  delegates  fi 
'i\~  church  at  Antioch  arrived  on  their  er 
Christian  love  at  Jerusalem,  a  severe  calamil 
the  Church  there.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  taken  an  active 
securing  his  succession*,  was  rewarded  by  the  i 
of  Judsea  and  Samaria  to  the  tetrarchies  of  Pfa 
Antipas  which  he  had  already  received,  and  : 
king  over  a  territory  as  widely  extended  as 
vemed  by  his  grandfather  ^ 

^  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  15.  3,  xx.  2, 
^  Four  local  famines  are  mentioned  daring  the 
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riying  at  Jerusalem^  a.  d.  42,  he  dedicated  in  the 
e,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Bivine  protection,  the 
I  chain  with  which>  he  had  been  presented  by  Ca- 
and  which  was  of  equal  weight  with  the  iron  one 
L  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Tiberius  ^  and  endea- 
L  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects  by  the 
st  profession  of  Judaism.  He  oJSered  sacrifice 
day;  paid  the  expenses  of  certain  Nazarites  on 
5ting  their  vows^;  abstained  from  every  legal 
ty ;  remitted  the  house-tax  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jem^;  encircled  the  new  suburb  of  Bezetha  with 
;  and  prepared  to  strengthen  the  entire  fortifica* 
f  the  city*. 

Ls  determined  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews, 
•ubtless  at  the  suggestions  of  their  chiefs,  he  re- 
to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Christian- 
Lccordingly,  in  a.  d.  44,  he  seized  the  Apostle 
the  brother  of  St  John,  and  without  any  apparent 
J  of  Jewish  law*  summarily  slew  him  with  the  sword 
di  2),  thus  early  admitting  him  to  his  Master's 
Q  « (Mtt.  XX.  23).  Perceiving  that  this  atrocity  ren- 
him  exceedingly  popular  with  his  subjects^,  he 

se  above,  p.  393,  n. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6.  r. 
)8.  Ant.  XIX.  0.  I ;  7.  3.  Gomp.  Acts  xxi  23. 
)S.  Ant.  XIX.  6.  3.  He  exercised,  however,  his  supreme 
^y  by  continually  displacing  the  high-priest.  Having 
.  Theophilus,  son  of  Annas  (see  above,  p.  382,  n.),  fie 
I  ted  Simun  son  of  Boethus  (Jos.  Ant,  xix.  6.  1) ;  he 
'ered  the  pontificate  to  Jonathan  son  of  Annas  (Jos. 
K.  6.  4),  and  on  his  declining  it,  bestowed  it  upon  his 
Matthias;  in  a.d.  43  he  deposed  Matthias,  and  ap- 
Elionseus,  son  of  the  Simon  mentioned  above,  to  the 
)s.  Ant.  XIX.  8.  i). 

►s.  Ant.  XIX.  7.  2.    The  prefect  of  Syria,  however, 
ed  him  to  desist, 
ilman,  Hiit.  Christ,  I.  374. 
se  above,  p.  257. 
rbe  popular  feeling,  which  from  PeutecoaV.  \a\IV  ^\»<i- 
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arrested  Peter  also  at  the  feast  of  the  Paasoy^y  and 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  four  quaternions  of 
soldiera^  (Acts  xii.  4),  intending  at  the  close  of  the  fes- 
tival to  bring  him  forth  before  the  people  and  grati^ 
them  with  his  death. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Church  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Apostle's  execution,  and  unceasing  and  not  inef- 
fectual prayer  was  made  to  God  in  his  behalf.  For  on 
the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  spectacle  ai  his 
martyrdom,  while  the  Apostle  was  sleeping  between 
two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains,  and  the  sentinels 
without  were  carefully  guarding  the  doors,  a  light  sud- 
denly shone  into  his  cell,  and  an  angel  touched  him  00 
the  side,  and  bade  him  rise  up  quickly.  Th^'enpon 
he  arose,  and  his  chains  fell  from  oS  his  hands.  Gird 
thyself  y  resumed  the  angel,  and  bind  on  thy  tanddi. 
The  Apostle  did  so,  and  casting  his  g9,rment  about  him, 
and  scarcely  believing  the  reality  of  what  was  going  en,  |< 
followed  his  celestial  guide  through  the  first  and  second  ' 
ward,  and  thence  through  the  iron  gate,  which  Gp&od 
of  its  own  accord,  into  the  street  of  the  city  (Acts  xii. 
5—10). 

Then  the  angel  departed,  and  the  Apostle  realising 
for  the  first  time  the  fact  of  his  deliverance,  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Mary  2,  a  sister  of  Barnabas,  where  many    ^ 
were  gathered  together  praying.    As  soon  as  he  had   -j 

phen's  death  was  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  now  set  in  in  th« 
contrary  direction."    Humphry's  Comm. 

^  **One  quaternion  for  each  watch  of  the  night;  of  tb* 
four  men  forming  the  quaternion,  two  were  stationed  brfore 
the  door  (Acts  xii.  6),  and  to  two  the  Apostle  was  chained, 
according  to  the  Koman  custom."  Veget.  Res  Milit,  ID.  ^ 
quoted  in  Humphry's  Comm. 

^  Comp.  Col.  iv.  10.     Thus  while  the  brother  gave  up  W* 

land  and  brought  its  value  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 

Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  for  the  use  of  the  early 

Christians.     Peter  seems  \.o\va,NeVieewQn  terms  of  intimacy 

with  her,  and  this  is  con&raia^>Q^  I'SeX..^,  \V 
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knocked  at  the  door,  a  damsel  named  Bhoda  came  forth 
to  open  it^  but  recognising  his  voice  was  so  transported 
with  joy  liiat  she  ran  in  and  announced  that  Peter  was 
stan^ng  at  the  door.  Those  within,  however,  declared 
that  she  was  mad,  that  she  had  seen  his  angel  or  ghost, 
and  refused  to  believe  her  words.  Meanwhile  the  Apo- 
stle stood  without  knocking,  and  at  length  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  disciples  were  assured  that  it  was  he 
and  no  other.  They  would  have  expressed  their  joy 
with  loud  thanksgivings,  but  holding  up  his  hand  he 
bedioned  to  them  to  be  silent,  and  then  having  re- 
counted all  that  had  befallen  him,  bade  them  carry  the 
joyful  news  to  James  the  LorcTs  brother  and  the  rest  of 
the  disciples  (Acts  xii.  ii — 17).  With  these  words  he 
betook  himself  to  some  secure  hiding-place. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  the  soldiers  rising  from 
their  slumbers  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at 
finding  their  prisoner  gone,  and  while  with  no  small 
stir  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  out  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  Herod  sent  for  them,  and  when  he  could 
not  ascertain  any  tidings  respecting  their  prisoner, 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then  left  Jeru- 
salem for  Oaesarea  (Acts  xii  19). 

Before  the  autumn,  however,  a  terrible  end  had 
overtaken  the  tyrant  Tidings  reached  Judaea  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  Claudius  from  his  expedition  to 
Britain  ^  and  shows  similar  to  those  at  Rome  were  com- 
menced at  Caesarea,  which  was  crowded  with  people 
from  all  quarters.  On  the  second  day'  of  the  festival 
the  king,  clothed  in  magnificent  robes,  entered  the  glo- 

^  *Tir^p  rrjs  iKeivov  (Claudius)  auyryiplm,  Jos.  Ant,  XIX. 
8.  2.  Compare  the  language  of  Philo,  Leg.  45,  alluding  to 
Caligula's  safe  return  from  Gaul,  quoted  in  Lewin's  Fasti 
Sacri,  p.  280.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  festival  was  held 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  ClaudiuS|  August  i. 

s  Joa.  Ant,  XIX  8,  2, 
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rious  theatre^  which  his  grandfather  had  built,  and  fft* 
tiDg  down  on  his  throne  (Acts  xiL  21)  proceeded  to  ghe 
an  audience  to  certain  ambassadors  from  the  inhaUtiDii 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.    For  some  reason  the  peo^de  of  UieN 
Phoenician  cities  had  given  him  offence,  and  throoj^ 
the  intercession  of  Blastus,  the  royal  chamberiain,  tbej 
now  sought  a  reconciliation  and  a  renewal  of  ineaiSq 
relations,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importanee^ 
since  Phoenicia,  as  in  ancient  times^,  depended  on  Palei* 
tine  for  its  supplies  of  com  and  oil  (Acts  xiL  20).  It  ms 
early  morning^.    The  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the  apparel  of 
the  king  glistering  with  silver  tissue,  and  the  excited 
multitude  sitting  in  a  great  semicircle,  tier  above  tier, 
on  the  stone  seats  of  the  theatre,  were  dazzled  ^th  the 
brightness  which  flashed  forth  from  the  monarch's  robes. 
Presently  he  spoke,  and  they  shouted,  It  is  the  voice  qf(^ 
god  and  not  of  a  man.    The  king  made  no  attempt  te 
repress  their  adulation,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  idola- 
trous ostentatiiA  an  angel  of  God  smote  him,  and  be 
was  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  smitten  with  a  terrible 
internal  disorder,  and  eaten  of  worms*  (Acts  xiL  23). 
After  lingering  five  days  in  excruciating  agony  he  died 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  seven 
years,  four  over  part  of  his  dominions,  and  three  otct 
the  whole  of  Palestine'',  and  leaving  behind  him  one  son, 


^  See  above,  p.  92. 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Keniick's  Phoenicia,  in  CUi»- 
Booh  of  0.  T.  History,  p.  355,  and  comp.  Ezek.  xxvil  17; 
1  Kings  v.  9 ;  Ezra  iii.  7. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  8.  2.  Acvripg,  di  nSv  OetapitSy  iyiip^  cror 
XV  ^dvffdfievos  i^  d.py^pov  ireiroLTHxivTiv  Ta(rap...Tafni\6&  c& 
rb  diarpov  dpxofiivrji  i}/x4pai. 

*  Luke  the  physician  is  more  accurate  than  Josepbus  io 
bis  description  of  the  disease  that  caused  the  death  d 
Agrippa.  Comp.  the  deaths  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  above, 
p.  ^S,  and  of  Herod  \iio  GTfe».t,  above,  pp.  104,  105. 

"  Jos.  Ant,  XIX.  8. 1,  \.  ©.  iiom  k.T>.  -j;;  \.^  k,\i.  i^ 
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^grippa,  and  three  daughters,  Brasilia,  Berenice,  and 
kiariamne\ 


PART   III. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

SECTION   I. 
First  Missionary  Tour  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 

CHAPTER  I. 

CYPRUS,  PERQA,   THE  PTSIDIAN  ANTIOCH 

A.  D.  45,  46. 

* 

rHB  martyrdom  of  Stephen  exercised,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of 
ie  Church,  scattering  the  disciples  over  heathen  lands. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  9.  I ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  11.  i5i. 
Id  unexpected  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  "seems  to  have 
ahiBged  the  plans  of  the  Roman  government.  So  im- 
irtant  a  charge  as  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine  could  be 
trusted  only  to  a  tried  servant  of  the  Emperor ;  and  even 

g'ippa  had  given  cause  of  jealousy  by  the  relation  he  had 
ivated  with  the  princes  on  the  frontier.  None  of  his 
milj  pierited  to  succeed  him.  His  brother  Herod  was 
bwed  to  continue  in  the  obscure  dignity  of  his  petty  chief- 
im,  and  his  son  Agrippa,  already  resident  as  a  hostage  at 
Sime,  was  retained  there  in  honourable  custody ;  while  the 
minions  of  the  great  IdumsBan  reverted  once  more  to  the 
iitrol  of  the  prefect  of  Syria,  and  acquiesced,  with  a  few 
easy  murmurs,  in  its  full  incorporation  with  the  empire." 
Brivale,  VI.  1 16,  1 1 7.  Gassius  Longinus  was  now  appointed, 
D.  44,  to  the  presidency  of  Syria,  while  Cuspius  Fadus  was 
It  out  as  governor  of  Judaea.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX..  9.  1  *,  "x.^. 
I. 
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The  martyrdom  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  marks  am 
less  important  epoch.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  ogu 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Apostles  from  Jerusalem 
The  special  work  assigned  there  to  Peter,  the  Apostl 
of  the  Circumcision,  was  over.  He  had  founded  th 
Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  hi 
down  the  conditions  of  their  admission.  Consigninj 
tlierefore,  the  direction  of  the  Christian  society  in  Jen 
salem  to  James  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  L  19),  tfc 
Apostles  departed  to  enter  upon  wider  fields  of  action. 
After  completing  the  object  of  their  journey,  am 
proving  the  fellowship  that  existed  between  the  du 
ciples  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  Saul  and  £amaha8)a<^ 
companied  by  a  kinsman  of  the  latter',  John  sumaae^ 
Mark,  returned  to  Antioch.  In  the  Syrian  metropolB 
the  three  were  joined  by  other  teachers,  Simeon,  wff 
named  Niger^,  Lucius  of  Cyrene^  and  Manaen' a  foster 
brother*  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Acts  xiii.  i),  and  tQg» 

'  Lightfoot  On  the  Oalatians,  p.  285. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  that  Mary,  a  person  of  some  metti 
and  influence,  to  whose  house  Peter  went  after  his  miraca 
lous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  probaWy 
therefore,  born  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  by  some  identified  witt 
the  '* young  man"  mentioned  in  Mk.  xiv.  51,  52.  Ha»<'^°* 
was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  had  poasiW) 
been  converted  by  St  Peter  (i  Pet.  v.  13). 

^  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  Simeon.  His  fiw 
name  shews  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  his  second,  tha^** 
in  other  cases,  he  took  another  name  as  more  convenient  iv 
intercourse  with  foreigners. 

*  By  some  identified  with  the  kinsman  or  fellow-tiibefr 
man  of  St  Paul,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21. 

5  Manaen  =  consoler,  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  10* 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  14 — 22). 

^  Si/i'Tpo^oj,   Vulgate  collactaneus^  bfioydKaicTOS,  fi^ 

brother^  i.  e.  Manaen's  mother  (or  the  woman  who  retfj* 

him)  was  also  Herod's  nurse.     Others  would  interpret  the 

word  as = comrade,  aasociaU,  educaled  with,  accoi*ding  te  » 

not  unusual  custom  oi  «aaoc\aJy«i^  oJOast  'sSsSAwo.  with  tW 
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br  they  continued  to  instruct  and  build  up  the  Church. 
Lt  length  while,  on  one  occasion,  they  were  engaged  in  a 
demn  service  of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  Holy  Ghost 
itimated,  probably  through  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
hets  tKen  present  (Acts  xiii.  2),  that  Barnabas  and 
anl  should  be  set  apart  to  accomplish  a  special  work, 
)r  which  they  had  been  called. 

In  accordance  with  this  intimation,  after  a  solemn 
eligious  service  (Acts  xiii.  3),  the  hands  of  the  chief 
lembers  of  the  church  at  Antioch  were  laid  upon  the 
iro,  and  accompanied  by  Mark  they  repaired  to  Seleu- 
la^,  and  thence  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  amongst  their 
}imections  and  friends^  it  might  be  expected  that 
!amabas  and  his  kinsman  might  labour  with  good 
»alts,  and  where  there  was  already  the  nucleus  of  a 
Ifaristian  Church. 

After  a  few  hours'  sail,  therefore,  they  reached  Sala- 


ms  of  persons  of  rank,  to  share  their  amusements  and  ex- 
te  them  to  emulation.  Cpmp.  Xen.  Cyrop.  I.  3.  14,  and 
le  passages  cited  in  Wetstein  on  Acts  xiii.  i .  The  Herod 
hided  to  was  probably  Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded  John 
16  Baptist,  and  if  so,  Manaen  could  hardly  have  been  alto- 
stber  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Bedeem- 
r*8  lif  e.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xv.  10.  5)- mentions  a  Manaen,  an 
Issene,  who  foretold  to  Herod  the  Great  his  future  eleva- 
on  to  royal  dignity,  and  who  was  held  by  him  in  high 
iteem.  He  may  therefore  have  been  the  father  of  the  com* 
voion  of  his  children,  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  who  were 
located  at  Bome:  Comp.  Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  i.  3,  ^Apxi^-aos  8k 
d  *AvTlTras  ivVFcbfiris  wapd  tlvl  Idnar-Q  rpotpds  eXxov. 

^  The  sea-port  and  fortress  of  Antioch,  and  connected 
ith  it  by  the  river  Orontes.  Seleucus  had  nan^ed  his  me- 
opolis  after  his  father  (see  above,  p.  lo),  and  the  mari- 
me  fortress  after  himself.  It  became  a  place  of  great  im- 
irtance,  and  was  made  a  free  city  by  Pompey  for  its  bohl 
isistance  to  Tigranes.     See  Smith's  Diet.  Geog. 

*  See  above,  p.  356,  n.     Cyprus  was  (i)  near;  (2^  cow- 
oned  the  nucleus  of  a  church;  (3)  waa  ^e  \>Vr\i\i'^\aA^  oi 
\vrDa.ha8;  (4.)  coDtaiDed  many  Jews. 
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rois^  the  eastern  port  and  ancient  capital  of  tlie  iM 
and  preached  the  word  in  its  synagogaes,  of  nUd 
there  appear  to  have  been  sevend.  Thence  tbej  tn 
veiled  to  Paphos^,  at  the  south-western  extremitjf  ( 
Cyprus,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  goyemment  and  the  A 
sidence  of  the  proconsul',  Sei^us  Paulus.  At  his  ooiQ 
was  one  of  those  Jewish  sorcerers,  whom  we  baT 
idready  seen  encountering  the  Apostle  Peter  in  Si 
maria^,  named  Bar-jesus,  or,  as  he  called  himself  ii 
Arabic,  Eljmas^  the  wise  (Acts  xiii.  8).  Proyoked  i 
the  willingness  of  the  proconsul  to  listen  to  the  preacboj 
of  the  newly-arrived  teachers,  he  offered  a  strenooQ 
opposition  to  his  wishes.    But  Saul,  or,  as  he  is  now  fin 

^  A  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  said  to  lun< 
been  founded  by  Teucer  (Hor.  Od,  I.  7.  ^9).  The  &nnb|{ 
of  the  copper-mines  of  the  island  to  Herod  (Jos.  Ant.  xn 
4.  5),  as  sdso  the  wine,  flax,  and  honey  which  it  yielded,  pro* 
bably  increased  the  numbers  attracted  by  its  harbour  aiK 
trade.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  TrajiBi 
when  the  populous  city  became  a  desert,  see  Milman,  iw 
JewSy  ni.  Ill,  112. 

*  Notorious  for  the  worship  of  Venus  or  Aphiodil^ 
fabled  here  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (Hom.  Od.  vni.  36^ 
whose  temple  was  at  ^*  Old  Paphos,"  while  the  harbour  ^ 
chief  town  were  at  "New  Paphos,"  a  little  distance  flC 
Titus  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  «.  3). 

^  On  the  provinces  and  the  difference  between  the  pio* 
consul  and  propraetor,  see  above,  p.  147,  n.  Cyprus  origi* 
ally  was  an  imperial  province,  but  it  was  afterwards  tntf* 
ferred  to  the  senate.  See  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Qc9^ 
History,  I.  32,  &c. :  for  an  engraving  of  a  Cyprian  coin  rf 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  see  C.  and  H.,  I.  147. 

*  See  aJ)ove,  p.  374.  On  the  influx  of  Eastern  soroenK^ 
astrologers,  aud  soothsayers  into  Borne,  and  their  influenM^ 
see  Hor.  Od.  I.  11.  2;  Cic.  Div.  ii.  42 — 47:  Juv.  VL  5^ 
XIV.  248.  Marius  always  kept  in  his  camp  a  Syrian  propltft' 
ess ;  Pompeius,  Crassus,  Csesar,  were  all  addicted  to  Qrientil 
astrology;  the  picture  of  Tiberius  surrounded  by  his  "Chal* 
daean  herd'*  (Juv.  Sat.  "X.,  9*^  \a  'sr^U  known.  See  C.  and  H., 
I.  141,  and  notes. 
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fte  first  time  called  Paul^,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and 
k  the  plenitude  of  that  power  which  he  possessed  from 
tte  Holy  Ghost,  sternly  rebuked  him  for  thus  seeking  to 
pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  denounced  an 
ivtantaneous  judgment:  the  hand  qf  the  Lord  should 
h  upon  him,  and  he  should  be  blind,  nor  see  the  sun 
J^  a  season.    This  privation,  which  the  Apostle  had 
Umself  experienced,  was  instantly  inflicted  on  the  sor- 
cerer, and  he  had  to  seek  the  aid  of  others  in  going 
^AuQ  place  to  place  (Acts  xiii.  1 1).    Such  a  vivid  exhi- 
Ution  of  miraculous  power  produced  a  deep  impression 
^^n  the  proconsul,  and  he  believed,  being  astonis?ied  at 
<fe  doctrine  of  the  Lord  (Acts  xiii.  12). 

From  Paphos  the  three  sailed  in  a  north-westerly 
tfrection  to  the  harbour  of  Attaleia*  in  Pamphylia^, 
ttMl  thence  up  the  river  Oestrus  6  or  7  miles  inland  to 
be  town  of  Perga*  (Acts  xiii  13).    Here  Mark,  either 

.  *  After  this  his  old  name  Saul  never  recurs  in  the  New 
llMtament.  It  was  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  change 
Mia  made  to  commemorate  the  conversion  of  the  Proconsul: 
tftb  may  have  been  the  occasion;  but  the  reason  probably 

Eio  make  the  name  more  familiar  to  Boman  ears.  Hum- 
's Comm,  on  the  Acts.  That  the  Apostle  probably  had 
in  his  childhood  is  stated  above,  p.  380,  and  possibly 
^tiie  name  Paulus  came  from  some  connexion  of  his  ances- 
Non  (perhaps  as  manumitted  slaves)  with  some  member  of 
l»  Roman  family  of  the  ^milian  PauU"  (C.  and  H.,  i.  146). 
II  ean  hardly  be  believed  to  be  accidental  that  the  Gentile 
iHmkO  rises  to  the  surface  at  the  moment  when  St  Paul  visi- 
^  enters  on  his  office  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

'  Founded  by  AttaXtts  Philadelphus,  as  a  port  for  the 
«ade  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  has  lasted  till  the  pre- 
<Mt  day,  and  is  now  called  Satalia, 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  St  Paul  had  already 
%MU)hed  the  word  in  Oilicia  (see  above,  p.  380) ;  he  probably 
kiow  wished  to  extend  it  among  the  contiguous  districts. 

*  An  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the  river 
''^estrus,  as  Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus,  celebrated  fox  l\iQ  vioT^lca^ 
•C  Artemis  (Diana),  Cic.  Verr.  I.  20. 
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yearning  after  the  home  he  had  left  at  JerosakiB,  oi 
affrighted  by  the  perils  he  was  likely  to  encoimter^ 
departed  from  his  companions  and  returned  to  Jem 
salem,  while  the  others  pressed  on  alone  to  Antioch  ii 
Pisidia,  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  haying  beei 
built  by  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  Antioch^,  and  sine 
then  advanced  by  Augustus  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ronuu 
cohny^. 

The  population  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch  was  mixed 
consisting  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  native  Pisidiansybai 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  was  considerable,  and  thq 
had  succeeded  in  making  not  a  few  converts.  Havins 
waited,  therefore,  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  Paul  id 
Barnabas  repaired  to  the  synagogue,  and  after  the 
regular  service*  were  bidden  by  the  president  of  ihc 
synagogue,  if  they  had  any  word  of  exhortatioi^  to 
address  those  assembled  (Acts  xiii.  15). 

Thereupon  Paul  rose  up,  and  beckoning  wUh  ku 
hand  delivered  his  first  address  of  which  we  have  119 
record.  Like  the  discourse  he  had  himself  heard  fron 
the  lips  of  Stephen °,  it  was  based  on  the  history  of  ^ 
Jewish  nation.  The  call  of  Abraham,  the  Wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  the  period  0/ 
the  Judges',  the  election  of  the  first  King,  the  acceasion 

^  On  the  perils  of  rMers  and  rivers  incident  to  the  R- 
sidian  Highlands,  see  0.  and  H.,  I.  154,  155.  Some  thick  he 
wished  to  join  Peter  and  those  Apostles  who  were  preachio^ 
in  Palestine.  We  shall  find  him  not  unwilling  to  accoinptf/ 
the  Apostles  on  a  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  37). 

*  See  above,  p.  10,  and  notes.  Its  site  was  discovered  hy 
Arundell  in  1833,  at  Valdbatch,  six  hours  distant  from  ^^' 
thar. 

^  The  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  of  a  Boman  ^ 
Ionia  will  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to  Philippi. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  S3magogue  service,  see  abof^- 
pp.  Ill,  112. 

*  Comp.  a.\K)ve,  Tp.  '=^6%, 

•On  the  durat\oii"b.eT^aa%\^'&^\A^(k^AYS5^«^8ee Wo«v^^ 
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of  David;  all  these  important  events  were  touched  upon 
in  their  order  (Acts  xiii.  16—22).    Of  David's  seed,  he 
then  proceeded,  God  had  promised  (2  Sam.  vii.  12)  to 
laise  up  a  Saviour,  and  this  promise  He  had  fulfilled. 
Duly  heralded  by  His  predicted  Forerunner  (Acts  xiii. 
24, 25),  the  promised  Saviour  had  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.    The  rulers,  indeed,  of  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  Him,  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
prophets  read  in  their  ears  every  Sabbath-day,  had  con- 
strained Pilate  to  put  Him  to  death,  had  crucified,  and 
laid  Him  in  a  sepidchre ;  but  God  had  raised  Him  from 
^  dead,  and  He  had  been  seen  after  His  resurrection^, 
lot  by  strangers,  but  by  those  familiar  with  His  person, 
"who  had  been  His  companions  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
iilem  (Acts  xiii.  26—31),  who  were  His  witnesses  to  the 
^ec^le  of  Israel.    By  His  death  and  resurrection  He 
liad  truly  accomplished  the  ancient  prophecies^,  which 
could  not  refer  to  their  forefather  David  (who  was  dead, 
and  had  long  mouldered  in  the  tomb);  and  now  through 
JBm  was  ojffered  to  all  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  even  of 
tto^e  from  which  they  could  not  have  been  delivered 
I7  the  Law  of  Moses  ^ 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  Apostle's  first  recorded 
Vermo|i.  Its  immediate  effect  was  a  deep  impression 
%ipon  those  who  heard  it.    As  they  left  the  synagogue 

^rorth's  note  in  loc;  Humphry's  Comm,  on  the  Acts;  Biscoe's 
JRttory  of  the  Acts, 

^  Compare  the  importance  attached  to  these  appearances 
^the  Apostle  in  i  Cor.  xv.  i — 12. 

*  Ps.  ii.  7,  LXX;  Isai.  1y.  3,  LXX;  Ps.  xvi.  to,  LXX 

'  Compare  this  address  with  those  of  Peter  in  Acts  ii. 
^7*  &c.  and  x.  30 — 43,  above,  pp.  351,  2.  In  both  the  chief 
■tress  is  laid  on  the  Saviour's  resurrection  (comp.  Acts  i.  22, 
^"^^  33).  We  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  in  Acts  xiii.  39  the 
^«t  germ  of  the  deeper  teaching  of  St  Paul  respecting  the 
^•uOBciency  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  developed  aft^eiNvaT^'a  Vn  NXi'a 
^^tles  to  the  Momana  and  Galatians. 
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many^  besought  the  Apostles  that  these  won 
be  repeated  in  their  hearing  on  the  next  Sabl 
not  a  few,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  accompanj 
from  the  synagogue,  and  listened  to  their  exh 
that  having  received  the  word  they  would  n 
slip,  but  continue  steadfastly  in  the  grace  of  G 

xiii.  43)- 

Accordingly  when  the  next  Sabbath  cam 
almost  the  whole  city  was  assembled  to  hear  ti 
multitudes  of  Gentiles  pressing  in  with  the  J 
proselytes.  This  was  more  than  the  stricter  s( 
the  Jews  could  bear,  and  filled  with  envy  at 
sembly  of  so  many  strangers,  they  made  an  upr 
opposed  the  word  spoken  by  Paul  with  contn 
and  even  blasphemy  (Acts  xiii.  45). 

Their  opposition  only  nerved  the  Apostles  ^ 
greater  boldness,  and  they  openly  proclaimed  th 
they  would  now  adopt.  In  accordance  with  their '. 
directions,  they  had  addressed  themselves  first  i 
bers  of  their  own  nation,  but  since  they  despis- 
message,  and  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of 
life,  they  would  turn  to  the  Gentiles'.  This  de( 
many  of  the  latter  then  present  received  with  , 
became  believers,  so  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  v 
lished  abroad  through  the  whole  region  (Acts  xi 

This  success  provoked  still  greater  op] 
Through  the  female  proselytes  in  the  city  th 
gained  the  ear  of  the  chief  authorities,  and  succ( 
raising  a  storm  of  persecution  against  the  Apost 
expelling  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colon 
xiii.  50).  They  did  not  leave  it,  however,  wii 
solemn  protest  against  the  impiety  of  its  inha 

^  LachmaDn  and  Tischendorf  omit  the  rcL  idFii 
in  Acts  xiii.  42  in  tVve  Textus  Bece'^tus, 

2  Comp.  Isai.  idii.'^,  -xJiml.  6\  \^.\\.  -i^i.. 
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b  obedience  to  their  Master's  directions^,  they  shook 
off  the  dnst  of  their  feet  against  them,  and  while,  in 
q^  of  the  persecution  that  had  been  raised,  the  little 
bfind  of  Christians  were  filled  with  j<yy  and  the  Holy 
Qhost  (Acts  ziii.  52),  they  proceeded  to  cross  the  barren 
oplands^  which  separate  Antioch  from  the  plain  of 
Iconium. 

CHAPTER  11. 

VISIT  TO  LYSTRA,  DERBE— DISPUTES  AT 

ANTIOCH. 

A.D.  48-50. 

ON  reaching  Iconium^,  as  they  had  done  at  Antioch, 
the  Apostles  repaired  to  the  synagogue,  and  there 
prodaimed  their  message  with  such  success,  that  a  great 
iniititude  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  embraced  the  faith. 
Aereupon  the  unbelieying  Jews  repeated  the  tactics 
dready  found  so  successful  at  Antioch.  They  excited 
Sie  minds  of  the  Gentile  population  against  the  brethren, 
Ad  stirred  up  a  furious  opposition  (Acts  xiv.  2).  On 
ids  occasion,  however,  the  Apostles  did  not  feel  them- 
lelreB  called  to  leave  the  city  immediately.  They  re- 
lialned  at  Iconium  some  considerable  time,  and  spoke 
loldly  in  the  name  of  their  Divine  Master,  who  attested 
lie  truth  of  their  words  by  many  miracles  and  signs. 
A  the  end  the  population  was  divided.    The  one,  in- 

^  Mtt.  X.  14,  15;  Mk.  vL  11;  Lk.  ix.  5. 

•  O.  and  H.,  i.  195. 

'  Now  called  Koniek,  situated  on  the  western  part  of  an 
Qctonnve  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  north  of  Mount 
panros.  This  region  was  anciently  called  Lycaonia,  and  thus 
4Doiiitim  '*  was  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
iSphesus  and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side, 
4Bd  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other/'  See 
Xand  H.,  i.  174,  175.  From  its  position  it  Yiwi  c^ftsiV^  «» 
''«U  chosen  spot  for  miaaioBary  operations. 
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eluding  the  influential  classes,  sided  with  the  Je 
other  with  the  Apostles.  At  length  a  conspira 
formed  with  the  ccmniyance  of  the  magistratei 
xIy.  5)  to  insult  and  eyen  stone  them,  and  Pa 
Barnabas,  recognising  the  signal  to  leave,  betool 
selves  to  the  neighbouring  Lycaonian  towns,  Lyst 
Derbe«. 

Lystra  was  the  place  first  visited,  and  here  th< 
no  synagogue,  and  apparently  but  few  Jews.  It 
small  town  in  a  wild  district  and  amongst  a  rudi 
lation  speaking  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  serv 
gods  many  and  lords  many  of  primitive  heat! 
The  Apostles  therefore  could  only  make  knowi 
message  by  repairing  to  places  of  public  reso: 
addressing  themselves  to  such  groups  as  curio 
interest  might  gather  together.  On  one  of  thes 
sions,  a  man,  who  had  been  a  cripple  from  hii 
(Acts  xiv.  8),  and  who  probably  sat  for  alms  in  the 
thoroughfare,  listened  to  them  with  deep  att 
Thereupon  the  Apostle  Paul,  moved  with  comj 
and  probably  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some  i 
to  attest  his  authority,  as  also  perceiving  that  tl 
had  faith  to  be  healed,  fixed  his  eye  upon  hi 
addressing  him  in  a  loud  voice,  said.  Stand  upn 
thy  feet  In  an  instant  the  man  sprang  up,  and '. 
and  walked. 

^  Its  site  is  unkDown.  There  are  strong  reasmi 
ever,  for  identifying  its  site  with  that  of  Kir-hir-Kil 
the  base  of  the  Kara-dough, 

^  Like  Lystra  the  exact  situation  of  Derbe  is  tm 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  in  the  eastern  part 
great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which  stretches  itom 
eastwards  along  the  north  sides  of  the  chain  of  Taunu 
the  various  conjectures  respecting  its  site,  see  Smith' 
Dict.^  and  C.  and  H.,  I.  178,  n.  Cicero  passed  throng 
his  road  from  Gilicia  to  Iconium.  Cic.  ad  Fan,  xi 
Cum  Antipatro  Tif^^Sut  mOoi  iMsa.  ^olxmi  hospitium, 
etiam  summa  f ann^atitaa  *\ii\,etc^^\i. 
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Such  a  core  of  such  a  man  in  soch  a  manner  was 
q^eedily  noised  abroad,  and  the  multitudes  gathering 
kogether  no  sooner  saw  what  had  been  done,  than 
they  lifted  up  their  voices,  saying  in  their  native  Lycao- 
dan  dialects  The  gods  are  come  down  to  u»  in  the  lika- 
Mr  qftnen  (Acts  xiv.  1 1).  That  the  gods,  in  the  form 
if  nuHiai  men,  did  often  visit  the  earthy  was  a  cherished 
belief  amongst  many  heathen  nations,  and  nowhere 
Dore  than  in  the  very  district  now  visited  by  ihe  Apo^ 
ties'.  The  tutelar  deity  of  Lystra  was  Zeus,  Jupiter, 
iid  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  he  had  a  temple,  where 
lewas  worshipped  as  its  founder  and  protector.  The 
ifaibitants  therefore  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
hi  Apostle  Barnabas,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
nerable  appearance,  they  beheld  none  other  than  the 
ftther  of  gods  and  men,"  while  in  his  companion,  who 
ig  the  chief  speaker,  they  thought  they  recognised 
hmies,  or  Mercur^r,  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  fre- 
Mnt  companion  of  Jupiter  on  his  visits  to  earth''. 

The  news  that  these  deities  had  honoured  Lystra 
ftii  their  presence  quickly  spread,  and  reached  the 
n  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  Accordingly  he  and  his 
libtants  soon  appeared  with  oxen  and  garlands  before 
It  residence  of  the  Apostles,  prepared  to  ojffer  sacri- 
m  in  their  honour.  Perceiving  for  the  first  time 
le  object  of  these  proceedings,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
ished  forth  from  their  abode,  and  meeting  the  prooes- 

(m  approaching  the  vestibule  ^  exclaimed,  Sirs,  what 

« 

^  According  to  some  a  Syrian  dialect,  according  to  others 
tNHTttpt  form  of  Greek.  Lyoaonia  is  one  of  those  ethnolo- 
^  ndiher  than  political,  districts  of  Asia  Minor  mentioned 

the  N.  T.;  poUlically  it  was  sometimes  in  Cappadocia^ 
netimep  in  Galatia. 

^  *  Compare  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  in  Ovid's 
H4am.  vm.  61 1,  &o. 

*  Cknnp.  Ovi*]^  Fasti,  v.  495. 

*  *l&wl  To^r  TtSXuwas  in.  Acta  ziv.  1 3,  does  not  deixo\A  >^^ 
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do  ye  f  we  also  are  men  qf  Uke  pauions  with  you.  Aim 
then  they  went  on  to  dedare  the  real  purport  of  thd 
coming,  which  was  to  persuade  them  to  turn  from  the  voi 
ship  of  such  fjEilse  gods,  to  the  living  and  lif e^ving  Go( 
the  Maker  of  hearen,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  a 
things  that  are  therein,  who  in  the  past  generations  ha 
permitted  all  nations^  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  inta 
posing  not  by  any  yisible  judgment  or  by  any  woiU 
wide  reyelation,  but  who  had  not  left  Himself  withoi 
witness,  doing  good  to  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  ffnik 
rain  from  heaven  and  fruiifoL  ieasons,  filling  thd 
Jiearts  toithjoy  and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  15 — 17). 

Even  this  appeal  hardly  prevailed  upon  the  peofil 
to  sibandon  their  intentions.  At  length  they  rductautt 
retired,  and  led  away  the  victims  without  offering  then 
in  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  The  impression,  howeTGi 
thus  made  was  on  the  surface  only,  and  was  soon  t 
give  place  to  an  entire  revulsion  elf  feeling.  It  hM 
become  known  at  Antioch  and  Iconium,  whither  tiv 
Apostles  had  retired.  From  both  places,  therefore,  cer 
tain  of  the  Jews  made  their  way  to  Lystra,  and  stiira 
up  the  minds  of  the  people  against  their  newly-amv^l 
visitors,  representing,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  tbe; 
were  impostors,  and  practised  magical  arts'.  Tbeie 
upon,  with  the  fickleness  for  which,  they  were  proYerbiBl 
the  Lycaonians  turned  upon  the  men  they  had  so  latd} 
been  willing  to  adore,  and  actually  stoned  Paiil',aD( 

gates  of  the  city,  but  the  vestibule  or  gate  which  gare  9^ 
mission  fi-om  the  public  street  into  the  court  of  the  hoiua  80 
it  is  used  Mtt.  xxvi.  71  (on  which  see  note  above,  p.  290);  ^ 
xvi  20 ;  Acts  X.  17;  Acts  zii.  13.  C.  and  H.,  I.  182,  b*! 
Keander's  Planting,  113,  n. 

^  Compare  the  Apostle's  language  in  Bom.  iiL  25. 

'  Comp.  Mtt.  xii.  24. 

^  This  is  the  occasion  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xl  94,  15* 

"  Once  I  was  stoned."     Mi  ^^iaivvwm.  the  design  had  be« 

formed  of  stoning  \mn  *.  ""Hsj^  ^'a  ^?a»»i&»  \«wa.  oomplw 
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nqyposing  him  to  be  dead  dragged  him  forth  out  of 
tiieir  town. 

Some  disciples  ^  however,  had  been  made  even  in 

Lystra,  and  these  did  not  now  desert  their  teacher  in  the 

lioor  of  peril    While  they  were  standing  around  him, 

and  probably  using  means  for  his  restoration,  the  Apo- 

liie  arose,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  abode.    A 

knger  stay  was  clearly  dangerous,  and  therefore  on  the 

■orrow  he  and  his  companion  left  for  the  neighbouring 

town  of  Derbe,  and  thence,  having  preached  the  Word 

ind  made  several  disciples  (Acts  xiv.  21),  they  returned 

iffongh  the  several  towns  they  had  visited,  exhorting 

iiie  disciples  to  abide  constant  in  the  faith,  and  remind- 

hig  them  that  through  much  affliction  they  nmst  enter 

'^kingdom  of  God,  Moreover  in  the  several  churches 

ifceyhad  established  they  now  appointed  elders^,  and 

after  prayer  and  fasting,  solemnly  presented  them  be- 

]|ild  the  history  related  that  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it  relates 
littt  preparations  were  made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to 
MIOM  Paul  and  his  companions,  or  even  had  the  accomit  of 
All  transaction  stopped,  without  going  on  to  inform  us  that 
h  Paul  and  his  companions  were  aware  of  ike  danger  and 
ttd,  a  contradiction  between  the  history  and  the  Epistle 
Maid  have  ensued.  Truth  is  necessarily  consistent;  out  it 
b  tearcely  possible  that  independent  accounts,  not  having 
knth  to  guide  them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  very  brink 
pC  contradiction  without  falling  into  it."  Paley's  fforas 
f^mUincB, 

^  One  was  certainly  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess  named 
Konioe,  his  father  being  a  Greek  (Acts  xvi.  1),  whom  Paul 
afterwards  found  at  Lystra,  aheady  a  disciple,  and  of  good 
e^jRMrt  among  the  brethren  (Acts  zvi.  a).  In  i  Tim.  i.  2,  i.  18 ; 
•feThn.  ii.  I,  he  calls  him  his  ovm  son  in  thefaithy  and  in  3  Tim. 
is.  10,  II  reminds  him  of  his  intimate  and  personal  knowledge 
^  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  and 
C^stra  (note  we  accurate  order  of  the  places).  There  is 
*&  strongest  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  he  was  now 
tvnverted  to  the  faith.  See  Birks'  £d.  of  Paley's  HorcB  Pau- 
^**<'^»  P'  ^53?  a'Jd  note  on  p.  155. 

*  Bee  above,  p.  404,  n. 
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fore  the  Lord  (Acts  xiy.  23).  Thmce  tbey  prooeeded 
to  Perga,  and  after  preaching  the  Word  there,  to  the 
sea-port  of  Attalia.  There  they  took  ship^  and  sailhig  to 
Selencia  reached  Antioch,  and  on  their  arriTal  sum- 
moned the  brethren,  and  announced  to  them  the  sacoes 
of  their  mission,  and  the  many  proofe  they  had  witaesied 
that  God  had  opened  the  door  cf  faith  to  the  Gmtila 
(Acts  xiv.  27). 

Arrived  at  Antioch,  the  Apostles  continaed  tiiere 
for  some  time,  A.D.  47-*-5o,  strengthening  and  confiin- 
ing  the  &ith  of  the  Church,  and  during  their  stay  bc^gan 
that  contest  with  the  Judaixing  Christians  with  wlucfa 
St  Paul  was  destined  to  be  so  largely  occupied. 

It  had  by  this  time  become  clear  that  the  Christtto 
faith,  instead  of  being  the  purest  and  highest  fbnn  of 
Judaism,  was  to  prove  itself  a  world-wide  uniTeml 
religion,  and  that  its  Jewish  elements  were  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  vanish  away.  In  every  nation  and  in  ereij 
place,  at  Joppa,  at  Csesarea,  at  Antioch,  in  rude  vil- 
lage-towns like  Lystra  and  Derbe,  as  well  as  popnkw 
cities  like  Perga  and  Icouium,  it  was  seen  that  God  8^ 
cepted  without  respect  of  persons  those  that  feared  Hini  i 
and  worked  righteousness  (Acts  x.  34,  35). 

Such  a  revolution  of  feeling  towards  the  Gfiotile  V 
world^  could  not  be  at  once  received  with  entire  acepi-   s 
escence.    At  Jerusalem,  in  sight  of  the  Temple,  and  in  t 
the  midst  of  all  the  associations  of  his  faith  and  natioDiI  |^ 
history,  the  exclusive  feelings,  which  the  Jew  carried 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  were  concentrated  aad 
intensified*.    Hitherto  there  had  been  no  attempt  ^  ; 
define  the  mutual  relations  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  oos- 
verts.    '^All  such  questions,  it  would  seem,  had  beei  ;;_ 
tacitly  passed  over,  neither  side  perhaps  being  deniwtf  -i 

^  On  the  Jewish  feeling  of  jealousy  and  aui^ieion  v^ 
towards  proselytea,  »ee  q^onq,  ^«  ^•cyi^  u,  3, 
*  C.  andH.,  1.  197. 
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ef  proYoking  discussion  ^"    Events,  howevef,  now  oc- 
curred, which  rendered  necessary  a  solution  of  the 

Cet^MSi  false  brethren^  (Gal.  ii.  12)  went  down  from 
Jndrea  to  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  i),  and  creeping  in  un- 
awares*, began  to  observe  with  no  favourable  eye  the 
eoctent  to  which  the  Jewish  Law  was  relaxed  in  favour 
of  the  Gtentile  Christians,  and  their  liberty  in  Christ 
Jema  vindicated  (Gal.  ii.  4).  Before  long  they  began  to 
iannuate,  not  that  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies 
m  themselves  indifferent  was  advisable  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  but  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  essen- 
tial for  salvation ;  Except  ye  he  circumcised,  said  they 
to  the  Gentile  Christians>  ye  cannot  he  saved {A.c\a  xv.  i). 

To  such  a  doctrine  no  one  was  more  opposed  than 
the  Apostle  Paul.  To  the  subjection  which  these  teach- 
ers required,  he  would  not  advise  his  Gentile  converts 
to  yield,  no,  not  for  an  hour  (Gal.  ii  5).  The  conse^ 
qiience  was,  that  no  small  dissension  and  disputation 
arose  between  himself  and  Barnabas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  false  teachers  on  the  other,  and  no  slight  anx- 
iety and  perplexity  harassed  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  that  he  and  Barnabas 
hnth  certain  others  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  seek 
fea  interview  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  ob- 
leet  of  settling  the  disputed  Any  hesitation  the  Apostle 
iniglit  have  felt  about  the  expediency  of  the  course 

•  Lightfoot  On  the  GalatianSf  p,  286. 

•  They  were  converted  Pharisees  who  had  imported  their 
logmas  into  the  Christian  Church. 

•  Compare  the  words  irapewrfirrot/y,  TapeuryfKBw  in  Gal. 
ii.  4.  ''  The  metaj^or  is  that  of  spies  or  traitors  introducing 
^Micselves  by  stealth  into  the  enemy's  camp."  See  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Lightfoot. 

^  For  an  exhaustive  note  on  the  identity  of  the  journey 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  iu  Xa\&tn.,^'^^ 
tAghtioot,  Com,  on  the  Gal,  1 10— 113. 
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proposed  was  removed  by  a  special  revdixHan}  (GaL 
ii  2)  which  conspired  with  the  declared  view  of  the 
church  at  Antioch,  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  jour- 
ney found  favour  with  God,  and  that  an  aothoritatiTe 
settlement  of  the  question  was  necessary  to  the  wdl- 
being  of  the  Christian  churches'. 

Accordingly  he  himself,  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
a  Jew  and  a  Levite  by  birth,  and  therefore  a  fair  rapro- 
sentative  of  the  circumcision,  Titus,  a  living  example  of 
the  power  of  God  among  the  heathen',  and  some  of  the 
Christian  brethren  of  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed,  set  out  on  their  memorable  journey. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COUNCIL  AT  JERUSALRM. 

A.  D.  50. 

FOLLOWING  the  coast-line  of  Phoenicia*,  and  thai 
traversing  the  midland  districts  of  Samaria  and 
Judaea,  the  deputation  from  the  church  at  Antioch  pro- 
claimed in  every  town  they  entered  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  caused  great  joy  among  all  the  brethrm 

^  The  historian  St  Luke  naturally  records  the  ezientfl 
impulse,  which  led  to  the  mission ;  the  Apostle  himseK  statee 
his  inward  motive :  "  What  I  did,"  he  says^  "I  did  not 
owing  to  circumstances,  not  as  yielding  to  pressure,  not  in 
deference  to  others^  but  because  the  Spirit  of  God  told  100 
it  was  right."  The  very  stress  which  he  lays  on  this  reveU- 
tion  seems  to  shew  that  other  influences  were  at  work,  la^ 
foot,  Com.'p,  IT  I. 

^  Compare  the  combination  of  the  natural  and  the  8ape^ 
natural  in  the  case  of  Peter^s  journey  to  Gsesarea ;  see  abov^ 
pp.  398,  399 ;  and  in  St  Paul's  reasons  for  leaving  JemsaleDy 
above^  pp.  391,  392. 

^  Neander's  Planting j  p.  115. 

*  The  great  Roman  road  followed  the  Phoenician  com*- 
line.  On  the  previona  insiitlon  of  Phoenicia,  see  Acts  zi< 
ig,  20 ;  above,  p.  37^. 
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3).  On  their  arriyal  at  Jerusalem  they  were 
1  by  the  Apostles  present,  as  also  by  the  elders, 
inted  to  them  all  that  God  had  done  by  their 
ntality  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Very  soon,  how- 
3  Pharisaic  section  in  the  Church  whidi  the 
6  at  Antioch  represented,  put  forward  their 
s.  They  rose  up  and  insisted  that  the  Gentile 
should  be  circumcised  and  instructed  to  con- 
he  Mosaic  Law  (Acts  xy.  5).  Their  sentiments, 
ird  with  such  determination,  revealed  the  im- 
of  the  crisis,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  formal 
of  the  Church  should  be  convened. 
3  interval,  knowing  how  much  depended  on  the 
now  invoked,  the  Apostle  Paul  held  private 
's*  (Gal.  ii.  2)  with  the  more  prominent  members' 
hurch,  and  especially  with  James,  Peter  and 
e  great  Pillars  of  tiie  new  society,  and  used 
)rt  to  remove  the  prejudices  against  the  recep- 
eathen  converts  without  conforming  to  the  re- 
its  of  the  Law,  and  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
)  great  principle  he  had  proclaimed  wherever 
reached — ^the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  churches, 
igth  the  council  met,  and  consisted  of  the  Apo- 
6rs,  and  general  body  of  disciples.  The  debate 
Bst,  and  led  to  much  disputing  (Acts  xv.  7),  in 
t  of  which  Peter  rose  up,  and  reminded  his 
hat  these  recent  converts  in  Syria  and  Cilida 
the  first  Gentile  believers^.    ''  He  himself  had 


'  l^Uuf  Zk  T<Hi  SoKoOffij  Gal.  ii.  2. 
Neander'g  Planting j  i.  115,  n.     "The  private  con- 
iiras  a  wise  precaution  to  avoid  misunaerstanduig : 
conference  was  a  matter  of  uecessity  to  obtain  a 
Q  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  churches."   Light- 

• 

ider's  Planting,  I.   117;  BaumgarteiCa  Apo»toUc 
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been  chosen  some  years  before^  to  preach  the  irord  to 
'those  without'  and  admit  them  into  the  Chnstnn 
Ohoroh,  and  God  who  knoweth  the  hearts  had  shewn 
that  He  was  no  respecter  qf  persons^  for  He  had  be 
stowed  upon  them  the  same  miraculous  gifts  as  upos 
the  Jews,  and  had  purified  their  hearts  by  fidth.  Ib 
the  face  of  these  fitcts,  then,  he  for  his  part  could  not 
believe  it  was  right  to  tempt  God  by  laying  vsgmi  tiw 
necks  of  the  new  oonyerts  a  yoke*  whidi  neither  ib^ 
themselves  nor  thdr  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear,  and 
from  which  they  had  only  been  delivered  by  the  saiva- 
tion  offered  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Ads  xv.  ii)." 

This  address  of  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Circamfii- 
sion  was  received  with  attention  by  the  Coundl,  and  b 
the  midst  of  the  general  silence  (Acts  xv.  12)  Pad  ud 
Barnabas  rose,  and  were  elderly  listened  to  while  tfaey 
recounted  in  a  continued  narrative  what  God  Ittd 
wrought  by  their  instrumentality  among  the  GtotileBb 
Antioch  and  Cyprus  and  the  cities  of  PamphyHa  ud 
Lycaonia,  and  declared  how  He  had  attested  th^ 
labours  by  the  signs  and  wonders  which  He  had  enabled  : 
them  to  perform  (Acts  xv.  12). 

When  they  had  concluded,  another  speaker  arose  to  ' 
address  the  assembly.  This  was  James^  the  brother  (if 
the  Lord,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  Church  at  Jem-  '•;. 
salem  had  apparently  been  committed*.  JSfo  man  fas  i 
more  calculated  to  command  the  earnest  attention  and  [ 
deference  of  all  present.    Austere^  and  inflexiUy  vp- 

^  *A0*  iifxepQv  &pxal(av,  Acts  xv.  7,  refers  to  the  whole    :" 
period  of  the  Gospel  up  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  about  12  years  before. 

^  Compare  the  Lard's  own  words,  Mtt.  xxiii.  4. 

*  See  above,  p.  410;  for  indications  in  the  New  Tests- 
ment  of  his  important  position  comp.  (i)  GaL  i  19;  (-) 
Acts  xii.  17 ;  (3)  G&L.  ii.  9;  (4)  Acts  xzi.  18.  ' 

*  From  I  Cor.  ix.  5  we  gather  that,  like  Samuel,  he  wM 
married,  but  m  o^XieT  T«8i^\a  ^  ^f^tnat  observer  of  the  N»' 
zarite  rule  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.ix..  iv 
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rights  80  that  both  JewB  and  Christians  called  him 
Jame»  tJieJust,  resembling  not  only  in  the  earnestness 
<if  his  exhortations,  but  even  in  his  ontward  garb^,  the 
Baptist  or  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  older  Dispensa- 
tloD,  he  might  be  expected  to  conciliate  even  the  Phari- 
nic  section  in  the  Conncil. 

He  began  by  reminding  those  present  of  the  reality 
of  the  conversion  of  the  household  of  Cornelius  to  which 
Peter'  had  alluded  (Acts  xr.  14).  This  taking  of  a 
people  from  amongst  the  Crentiles  was  not  contrary  to, 
but  a  direct  fulfilment  of,  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy 
(Amos  ix.  II,  12)^  which  foretold  that  the  tabernacle  (^ 
Dmyid  should  be  gloriously  revived,  and  the  worship  of 
JehoTah  extended  to  all  nations.  What,  therefore,  had 
oecorred  in  Syria  and  Cilida,  in  Pamphylia  and  Ly- 
eaonia,  need  not  excite  any  astonishment.  God,  to 
wbom  aU  things  are  known  from  the  heginningy  was 
but  fulfilling  His  eternal  counsels,  and  the  words  He 
had  Himself  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets. 
Hift  judgment,  therefore,  was  that  they  should  not  trou- 
ble the  minds  of  believers  from  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
or  lay  upon  them  any  obligations  beyond  those  necessary 
to  ensure  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  them  and  their 
Jewish  l»?ethren.  The  latter  from  anci^it  times  and  from 
immemorial  usage  were  wont  to  hear  the  Law  read  in 
their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day,  and  any  direct  vio- 
lation of  its  vital  principles  could  not  &il  to  give  the 
deepest  offence.  He  advised,  ther^ore,  that  the  Gen- 
tfle  converts  should  be  required  to  abstain  (i)  from  that 

^  A(&  r^  inr€ppo\fyf  t^s  SiKOtoffimip  adroOy  ixoKeh-o  AUaioi 
snt  *Qp\las'  6  i<m  'EXXiji^urri  xepiox^  rod  XaeO  xal  ducaioffi^yrj, 
Seffesippus  quoted  in  Euseb.  H,  E.u,  93. 

"  See  Stanley's  Apovtolieal  Age,  pp.  304,  331 ;  Con.  and 
HowsoQ,  I.  205 ;  Smith's  Bibl,  Diet. 

'  He  chaiacterifltically  uses  the  Jewish  form  of  the  Apo- 
^tle's  name,  Acts  xv.  14,  as  Peter  does  hlniBelt  1  "Pe^.  \.  \. 

■^  The  dtAtion  ia  nuide  freelj  from  the  LXX  'vemoii* 
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which  had  been  polluted  by  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols  ^;  (2)  from  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  been 
strangled';  (3)  from  the  eating  of  blood';  (4)  from  ^t- 
nication,  and  those  lioentioas  orgies,  which  were  so 
closely  connected  with  heathen  sacrificial  feasts^  and  no* 
where  more  than  in  the  centres  of  those  very  oonntries 
about  which  they  had  been  speaking,  the  sanctuaries  of 
Antioch^  and  Paphos^  • 

These  sentiments  found  acceptance  with  the  ma- 
jority. Titus*  was  not  compelled  to  submit  to  cn> 
cumcision  (GaL  ii  3),  and  the  course  adopted  by  Fan! 
was  entirely  approved  by  the  other  Apostles.  James, 
Peter,  and  John,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
Pillars^  of  the  truth,  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  1M 
right  hands  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  agreed  to 

^  Only  a  portion  of  the  victimB  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  gods,  the  rest  was  consumed  by  the  offerer  imth 
his  family  and  friends,  or  was  sold  in  the  shambles.  Hence 
most  public  entertainments  and  many  private  meals  were 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  heathen  sacrificeii 
which,  as  Thucydides  relates  (ii.  38),  became  the  chief  meani 
of  social  enjoyment.  Such  meat  the  more  scrupulous  Jewish 
converts  would  not  touch,  according  to  the  warning  of  M»- 
lachi  (i.  7 — 14),  or  the  good  example  of  Daniel  (i.  8).  See 
Stanley  On  the  Cor,  I.  150,  151.  Hence  the  doubt  and  tke 
contention  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  converts  alluded 
to  in  T  Cor.  viii.  ix. 

'^  See  Levit.  xvii.  13,  14;  Comp.  above,  p.  118,  n. 

3  See  Class-BooJc  of  0.  T,  History,  p.  150. 

*  C.  and  H.,  207 ;  Gibbon,  xxiii. 

*  See  above,  p.  412,  n.;  Milman,  Hist,  of  OhrUtianiitfi  !• 
394;  Neander's  Planting^  I.  p.  121. 

^  'AXX'  om  TLtos  6  ffifu  ifiol  "EWrjjf  <3i/  ijvayKiffdii  ttpi' 
T/Mrfd^vaiy  GaL  ii.  3.  But  not  even  Tittts,  though  (i)  the  pres- 
sure exerted  in  his  case  was  so  great,  though  (2)  as  my  fel* 
low-labourer  he  would  be  brought  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  Jews,  see  Acts  xvi.  3,  though  a  Gentile,  was  compelUd  to 
be  circumcised.     See  Lightfoot  and  Ellicott  in  he, 

,  7  UTtJXot,  GaV.  \\.  9,  «u  \aSAft  ^'i^i^lied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
great  teachers  of  t\iQ  Xiaw,  ^w  "^^XsJwysi  \u  W»\  wid,  the 
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eoognise  unreservedly  his  independent  mission  to  the 
.eathen  as  well  as  their  own  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii  9). 
hue  condition  only  was  annexed,  that  in  his  journeys 
mong  the  Gentiles  and  the  dispersed  Jews  he  would 
tot  foiiget  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer 
irethren  at  Jerusalem  \ 

Thus  the  dispute  was  settled,  and  a  circular  letter 
Acts  XT.  23)  was  drawn  up  embodying  the  views  of 
he  Council.  This  was  entrusted  to  Paul  and  Bama- 
ns,  and  they  accompanied  by  certain  chief  men'^  among 
he  brethren  (Acts  xv.  22),  Judas  sumamed  Barsabas 
ind  Silas  or  Silvanus^,  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the 
fhole  body  of  the  disciples  having  been  assembled,  read 
i  in  their  ears.  Great  was  the  joy  manifested  at  the 
xmtents,  and  no  less  welcome  the  consolation  after  so 
nuch  discussion  and  perplexity  (Acts  xv.  31),  which  was 
n  no  small  degree  increased  by  the  fact  that  Judas  and 
iilas,  being  both  '' prophets/'  exhorted  and  confirmed 
ihe  brethren  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  free  and  unfet- 
ifflred  liberty  now  assured  to  them.  After  some  days 
ihey  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but  Paul  and  Bamalms 
prolonged  their  stay  in  the  Syrian  capital,  and  together 
irith  many  others  proclaimed  the  message  of  Eedemp- 
30n,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  general  work  of 
[Hhristian  instruction  (Acts  xv.  35). 

Dhurch  being  regarded  as  the  house  or  temple  of  God,  in  the 
N'ew  Testament  to  Christians;  comp.  Bev.  iii.  12;  i  Tim. 
Bi.  15. 

^  This  the  Apostle  had  already  done,  see  Acts  xi.  29,  30, 
Ekbove,  p.  404;  this  also  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
journ^  to  Jerusalem,  Bom.  xv.  16,  27;  Acts  zxiv.  17. 

'  John  Mark  appears  to  have  accompanied  them.  Comp. 
Acts  XV.  37  J  Neander^s  Planting^  i.  p.  125. 

'  Derived  from  the  Latin  silva,  a  wood:  this  seems  to 
bint  that  he  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  from  Acts  xvi.  37 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  Boman  citizen :  by  some  hii  \&  \^^\x* 
tified  with  the  jSHIfaous  mentioned  in  i  Pet.  v.  ia« 
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During  their  stay,  for  some  reason  whidi  is  i 
oifiedf  Peter  came  down  to  Antioch  ((jal.  iL  i 
first  he  lived  in  free  and  social  intercourse  w 
Q^ntile  converts,  met  them  on  terms  of  equali' 
ate  with  them  at  the  Agapes  and  on  other  occasi 
the  true  spirit  of  the  recent  decree,  and  as  he  ha 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius  (Gral.  ii.  12).  Befon 
however,  there  arrived  firom  Jerusalem  certain  hn 
either  deputed  hy  James  on  some  special  mission, ' 
vested  with  some  powers  from  him,  which  they  ah 
(GaL  ii.  12).  They  brought  with  them  their  old 
saic^  repugnance  against  intercourse  with  uncircui 
heathen,  and  awed  by  their  presence  the  Apostle 
Circumcision  began  timidly  to  withdraw  and  se; 
himself^  from  those  whom  he  had  lately  met  0 
and  equal  terms. 

Such  conduct  roused  the  deepest  indignation 
heart  of  Paul.  Through  fear  of  the  converts  fro 
daism^  Peter  was  violating  the  very  principle  of  tl 
decree,  and  by  his  example  causing  others  to  vac 
Not  only  the  other  Jewish  converts  resident  at  An 
(Gal.  ii.  13),  who  had  mingled  freely  with  the  Ge 
but  even  his  friend  and  colleague  Barnabas,  who  h\ 
fended  their  cause  at  Jenisalem,  was  carried  awa^ 

^  The  refusal  to  eat  meat  with  the  impure  was  ' 
their  leading  principles:  comp.  Lk.  xv.  2,  and  see  abo 
^47. 

^  Lightfoot  in  loc.y  who  deems  this  not  altogether  i 
bable,  and  compares  Acts  xv.  24,  xy.  i.  See  also  Ell 
note. 

^  'TWtfTcXXcv  Koi  &4><»>pi^€v  iavrSvf  Gal.  ii.  12:  **the  ^ 
describe  forcibly  the  cautious  withdrawal  of  a  timid  { 
who  shrinks  from  observation,  {frr^areWev  denoting  th( 
tial,  &<fKjiipi^€v  the  complete  and  final  separation."  Ligl 
in  loc. 

*  Tod  J  4k  Tcpirofi^s,  Gul.  ii.  12.  Comp.  Acts  x.  45, : 
l^m.  iv.  12 ;  Col.  W.  11  ^Ti^.  \.  10. 

*  01  Xoiirol  ^lovdaioi.    ^>e^\A^\.^^9i>:^T«i\fc. 
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he  flood  of  their  dissimulation^  (Gal.  ii  13).  It  was 
clearly  necessary  to. interfere,  and  accordingly  he  with- 
tood  his  fellow  Apostle  to  the  face  (QaL  ii.  1 1),  and 
"ebuked  him  before  all.  The  dissimnlation  he  had  prac- 
jsed  carried  with  it  its  own  condemnation.  If  he,  bom 
md  bred  a  Jew,  had  made  it  his  principle  to  discard 
Jewish  customs  and  to  live  with  the  freedom  of  a  Gen- 
ale,  why  did  he  practically'  coerce  the  Gentiles  into 
Judaism.  Both  of  them,  though  bom  to  all  the  privi- 
.Qges  of  the  elect  nation,  not  sinners^  as  they  used 
proudly  to  call  the  Gentiles,  convinced  that  a  man  could 
oot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law  but  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  had  become  belieyers  in  Him,  that  of  that 
^qstification  they  might  become  partakers.  How,  then, 
soold  he  seek  to  impose  on  others  the  yoke  of  conform- 
1j  to  the  works  of  the  Law  1 

What  ensued  upon  this  indignant  rebuke  is  not  re- 
corded. It  is  not  probable  that  any  actual  quarrel  took 
3]aoe  between  the  two^.  Though  the  character  of 
Peter  was  impulsive  and  susceptible  of  quick  and  sud- 
len  changes,  it  was  loving,  generous,  and  forgiving. 
Zlertain  it  is  that  afterwards  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
Jhide  to  the  Epistles  of  his  beloved  brother  Paul  (2  Pet. 
II.  15,  16),  albeit  that  the  censure  upon  himself  finds  a 
riaoe  in  one  of  them,  and  though  afterwards  they  sel- 
lom  met^  yet  their  lives  were  united  in  the  propagation 
tf  one  great  cause,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
titided\ 

^  Tp  inroKpUrei,  their  acting,  cutuming  a  part,  which  veiled 
•lieir  goDuine  feelings,  and  made  them  appear  otherwise  than 
iCMj  were. 

'  That  is^  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  this 
'Cbot. 

*  Almost  a  synonym  for  Gentiles:  see  i  Maoc.  ii.  44; 
k«id  oomp.  Lk.  vi..  33,  33 ;  Mtt  v.  47 ;  Mtt.  xx?i.  45 ;  Lk. 

^\tXL  32. 

^  Con.  and  Howson,  i.  915. 
.  •  lUd.    See  Smith's  £t6l.  Diet,,  Art.  Peter. 
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SECTION   11. 
St  PauVs  Second  Mimonary  Journey, 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SHARP  CONTEST—TOUR  IN  PHRTQIA 

AND  OALATIA, 

A.  D.  51. 

THE  sphere  of  the  labours  of  St  Paul,  as  the  Aposiile 
of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  publicly  reoognised 
at  Jerusalem,  he  did  not  deem  it  right  to  linger  at 
Antioch,  and  therefore  proposed  to  Barnabas  that  fhey 
should  revisit  the  places  where  they  had  preached  tho 
Word  of  God,  and  founded  churches.  To  this  h» 
fellow  Apostle  assented,  but  was  unwilling  to  underfab 
the  journey  unless  his  relative  John  Mark  accompanisd 
them  (Acts  xv.  37).  St  Paul,  however,  was  by  no  mea* 
inclined  to  suffer  one,  who  had  withdrawn  from  them  in 
Pamphylia,  and  had  not  gone  with  them  to  the  iwwt 
to  become  again  their  companion  on  a  journey  reqniriiig 
resolution  and  undaunted  courage.  Barnabas,  on  iiis 
side,  was  equally  earnest  in  desiring  that  his  kiiuznaii 
should  accompany  them,  and  the  consequence  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  sharp  contention  between  the  two, 
which  at  last  ended  in  a  mutual  separation^  The/ 
agreed  to  choose  each  a  different  path,  and  to  labour 
independently.  Barnabas,  therefore,  taking',  with  hiiB 
John  Mark  2  sailed  to  Cyprus,  there,  doubtless,  thoogt 

^  The  breach  between  them,  however,  appears  to  h»w 
been  but  temporary.  St  Paul  afterwards  mentions  his  fonntf 
friend  with  commendation,  see  i  Cor.  ix.  6.  At  Salamistiie 
tomb  of  Barnabas  is  shewn. 

^  Mark,  too,  t\io\i^\niO'w  -Waa  cause  of  this  sharp  coaWf 
tion,  afterwards  woTi\2ttft  K.^o^.'CisS^  ^\&^<3ii^«   Ha  appe«" 
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the  details  of  bis  labours  are  not  recorded,  to  super- 
intend witb  advantage  tbe  cburches  already  planted 
there,  and  to  quicken  and  confirm  tbeir  spiritual 
growth. 

St  Paul,  on  tbe  otber  band,  selecting  for  bis  com- 
pomon  Silas  or  Silvanus,  wbo  bad  returned  from  Jeru- 
flalem,  and  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of 
Crod  (Acts  XV.  40),  proceeded  to  form  bis  own  field  of 
labour,  instead  of  trespassing  on  tbat  of  anotber  \  As 
his  late  colleague,  tberefore,  bad  selected  an  insular,  so 
he  cbose  a  continental  spbere  of  operations,  and  tra- 
reraed  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches^,  and 
probably  exhibiting  the  circular  epistle  from  tbe  church 
3f  Jerusalem. 

From  Cilicia  he  and  his  companion  then  passed  into 
[(fcaonia^,  and  once  more  visited  tbe  towns  of  Derbe 
id  Lystra.  In  tbe  latter  place  be  found  a  pleasing 
voof  that  his  labours  during  bis  previous  visit  bad  not 
leen  in  vain.  In  Timothy,  who  has  been  already  men- 
kmed^,  who  had  been  carefully  nurtured  from  chiM- 
lood  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
J  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois  (2  Tim. 


)  liave  been  witb  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment  at 
tome  (Pbilem.  24),  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  profitable 
I  the  ministry  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  a  cause  of  comfort  (Col.  iv. 
0^  II). 
*  Oomp.  Horn.  xv.  20;  2  Cor.  x.  16,  Neander's  Planting^ 

17a 

■  For  their  planting,  see  above,  p.  391. 

'  The  journey  was  probably  undertaken  in  the  early  part 
T  tbe  year  a.  d.  5 1. 

'^  See  above,  p.  421,  n.  His  father,  whose  name  is  un- 
Hown,  was  a'EXXiji'  (Acts  xvi.  3),  a  Gentile,  and  probably 
i«d  daring  bis  son's  infancy.  If  in  any  seose  a  proseljrte  he 
Kdd  only  have  been  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  Such  mixed  mar- 
Hges,  though  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law  (Deut.  vii. 
"»  and  always  condemned  by  the  stricter.  Jews,  ^exe  lioVi  \)3^ 
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i.  5),  who  had  witnessed  the  persecutions  whidi  the 
Apostle  had  undergone,  and  now  as  a  Christian  ei^joyed 
the  confidence  of  the  church  at  Lystra  and  Icofiium 
(Acts  xyI.  2,  3),  he  saw  one  well  fitted  to  do  more  than 
supply  the  place  of  John  Mark,  and  invited  him  to  be- 
come his  companion.  Timothy,  on  his  part,  was  ready 
and  willing  to  join  him,  and  on  account  of  the  Jews  wIm 
were  numerous  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood^,  and 
probably  for  the  sake  of  his  admission  into  the  syna- 
gogue in  which  the  Apostle  intended  to  preach,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Acts  xvL  3).    Before 

common  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  childreB 
of  such  marriages  were  termed  Mamzerim  (bastards).  But 
even  such  a  child,  if  a  wise  student  of  the  Law,  *^  was,  in 
theory,  above  an  ignorant  high-priest."  Lightfoot,  JSTor.  E^ 
on  Mtt.  xxiii.  14,  quoted  in  Smithes  Bihl.  Diet.,  Art.  Timallkjl' 
The  education,  therefore,  Timothy  received,  may  posaWy 
''have  helped  to  overcome  the  prejudice  the  Jews  wovU 
have  agaiust  him  on  this  ground."  ''It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy  may  bafe 
been  connected  with  those  Jews  from  Babylonia  whom  An- 
tiochus  settled  in  Phrygia  three  centuries  before ;"  G.  and  E, 
I.  743,  and  see  above,  p.  10. 

1  Tiiey  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek,  and  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  with- 
out the  sign  of  circumcision — that  his  '^  condition  waa  that 
of  a  negligent,  almost  an  apostate  Israelite.**  They  isigbt 
'^  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or  the  dmreb, 
but  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would  be  to  them  a  honor 
and  a  portent.  With  a  special  view,  therefore,  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  making  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  Apostle  ttA 
and  circumcised  him"  (Acts  xvi.  3).  The  parents  of  Uto'j 
on  the  other  hand,  were  both  Gentiles,  and  in  his  case  the 
Apostle  maintained  the  principle  that  the  Gentiles  did  set 
need  circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  3).  See  Smith's  Bibl,  Diet.  "Ac-  , 
cording  to  the  Jewish  rules,  the  child  should  follow  the  me* 
ther ;  and  the  son  of  a  mixed  marriage,  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewess,  was  bound  to  be  circumcised,  otherwise  the  bm"" 
riage  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  the  Jewish  lav. 
Kitto's  Bibl.  lUustr. 
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€My  witneuses  (i  Tim.  tL  12)  he  was  then^  solemnly 
■dained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  whole 
isembly  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  Apostle  himself  (2 
im.  L  6),  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  proceed- 
i  with  him  and  Silas,  visiting  the  chnrches  already 
(onded,  and  exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  Conncil  at 
erosalem  (Acts  xvi.  4). 

The  effect  of  this  visitation  was  speedily  felt, 
trengthened  by  the  superintendence  of  three  such 
imest  labourers,  the  churches  were  established  in  the 
ith,  and  increased  in  number  daily  (Acts  xvi.  5).  Tho 
rst  part  of  their  mission  completed,  the  three  ad- 
itioed  in  a  northerly  direction  through  Phrygia'  and 
alatia'  (Acts  xvL  6).   In  the  last-named  district  it  does 

*  Probably  at  Iconium,  C.  and  H.,  i.  246.  From  i  Tim. 
.  19  we  gather  that  on  this  occasion  he  witnessed  a  good 
jrfemon  before  many  witnesses;  from  i  Tim.  i.  18,  that 
vpheciea  sanctioned  his  dedication  to  the  work;  from  i  Tim. 
.  14,  that  the  bestowal  of  gifts  accompanied  the  laying  on 

hands  of  the  Church  and  the  Apostle  himself. 

*  Not  at  this  time  the  large  and  populous  province  of 
na  Minor,  which  it  afterwards  became  in  the  age  of  Cou- 
intine,  but  a  ''geographical  expression  denoting  a  debate- 
le  country  of  indeterminate  extent,  diffused  over  the  fron- 
cg  of  the  provinces  of  proconsular  Asia  and  Galatia,  but 
loDging  cluefly  to  the  former."    G.  and  H.,  i.  248. 

'  Galatia — the  ''Gaul  of  the  East*" — ^is  a  somewhat  am- 
yous expression,  and  might  denote  either  (i)  the  Roman 
orince  of  that  name,  or  (ii)  Galatia  proper.  The  former 
mprised  nearly  all  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  waA 
nmded  by  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  north,  proconsular 
Asia*'  on  the  west,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  on  the  south, 
id  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  including  south-eastern  Phrygia, 
yeaonia^  Isauria,  and  part  of  Pisidia.  The  latter  (and  the 
ore  probable  area  of  the  Galatian  churches)  was  a  compa- 
ktively  small  district,  having  for  its  three  chief  towns,  An- 
rra,  Pessinus,  and  Tavium,  and  occupied  by  the  Gauls, 
ho  poured  down  into  Italy  and  Greece  in  the  third  century 

a     Repulsed  at  Delphi  (B.C.  279)  a  considerable  bod^  q1 
iMe  invaders  of  southern  Europe  forced  their  way  \n\ioTViT«A«, 
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not  Beem  to  haye  been  the  intention  of  St  Paul  to  hare 
preached  the  (xospel,  being  probably  anxious  at  onoe  to 
bear  his  message  to  the  more  important  and  promisng 
district  of  proconsnlar  Asia^  (Acts  xvL  6).  But  a  shaip 
and  violent  attack  of  a  malady,  to  which  he  was  snbjeet^ 
and  which  he  calls  a  thorn  in  tJie  fleshly  the  meaenger 


occupied  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  crossed  over  into 
Minor,  and  before  long  conqaered  the  whole  of  the  penumk 
north  of  the  Tanms.  After  ravagmg  the  countiy  fiur  and 
wide  they  were  signally  defeated  by  Attalus  king  of  Pogi' 
mus,  B.C.  330,  and  penned  up  ''in  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and 
stretching  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,"  which  was  divided  among 
the  three  invading  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  the  Trocmi,  the 
Tolistoboii.  Hence  they  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
prosperity,  took  part  as  mercenaries  in  aJl  the  wan  of  the 
time,  and  acted  as  body-guards  to  the  king  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  even  Herod  the  Great.  After  their  power  had  ben 
materially  curtailed  by  neighbouring  monarchs,  they  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Romans  during  the  campaign  against  is* 
tiochus  the  Great,  and  were  subjugated  by  the  consul  Mai- 
liu8 ;  during  a  century  and  a  hs^f  they  were  then  govenifld 
by  native  princes,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  provmoe 
by  Augustus.  See  C.  and  H.,  I.  222 — 225 ;  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  Lightfoot^s  Commentary  on  the  GcUatians,  pp.  4—7' 

^  Lightfoot,  OcUatians,  p.  21. 

'  Comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  7  with  GaL  iv.  13,  14.  Many  and  1 
various  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  ci^Xorf/  ry  c-apd,  the  | 
thorn,  or  rather  stake,  here  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle.  Ibe  c 
following  are  the  chief:  (i)  persecution  from  his  enemia,  tb*  | 
opinion  of  the  Greek  fathers;  (2)  carnal  thoughts,  the  op-  f 
nion  of  mediaeval  writers;  (3)  spiritual  tried,  tonptationtt 
despair  and  doubt,  &c.,  the  opinion  of  the  RdFormers;  (4) 
bodily  ailment  of  some  kind,  an  opinion  first  expressed  Irf  r 
Irenseus,  and  since  adopted  by  most  modem  expodton*  ^< 
Combining  the  two  passages  cited  above  we  infer  (i)  that  it 
was  marked  by  extremely  acute  pain,  whence  it  could  ba  ^ 
compared  to  a  "stake  driven  through  the  flesh;'*  (2)  that  it  k 
was  of  a  very  humiliating  nature;  (3)  that  it  could  not  be  ^ 
concealed  from  others,  and  exposed  him  to  contempt  and  ^ 
even  loathing ;  (4)  that  it  was  a  grievous  hindrance  to  bii  ^ 
constancy  and  Teao\uWon\  <^^  >3s\a^.\\>^%a  (possibly)  connected    * 
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)f  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  prostrated 
lis  physical  strength,  and  he  was  constrained  to  linger 
n  Galatia^  (Gral.  iv.  13, 14). 

But  though  the  Apostle  appeared  in  the  capitals  of 
okdatia — Pessinus,  Ancyra  and  Tavium — bowed  down 
nith  physical  infirmity,  he  was  received  with  peculiar 
dndness  by  the  warm-hearted'  Gauls.  They  did  not 
ietpige  nor  loath  the  temptation  in  his  fiesh  (Gul.  iv. 
14}.  They  welcomed  him  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as 
Ohrist  Jesus,  nay,  they  would  have  plucked  out  their 
Oim  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  him^  (Gal.  iv.  15).  His 
nmouncement  of  a  crucified  Saviour  (Gal.  ill.  i)  they 

vith  that  meanness  of  personal  appearance  to  which  he  al- 
bdes,  1  Cor.  x.  10;  and  (6)  that  it  was  recurring  (comp. 
G(aL  iv.  13,  14  with  i  Thess.  ii.  18;  i  Cor.  ii.  3;  2  Cor.  i. 
B^  9).  See  the  interesting  reference  to  the  mysterious  malady 
tf  Alfred  the  Great,  quoted  in  Lightfoot's  GcUatiarUf  pp. 
K73f  174*  Amongst  bodily  afflictions,  (a)  acute  pains  in  the 
hMid,  (b)  epilepsy,  (c)  a  complaint  in  the  eyes,  have  found 
iie  chief  supporters.  See  Lightfoot's  SxcurauSf  and  Stanley 
Ml  ^  Cor.  xii.  7. 

^  At  dadiveiav  riji  ffopxbs  ehfyy^^^^M-W  ^M^  "^^  vpbrepop 
^On  account  of  an  infirmity  in  my  fiesh  I  peached  the 
Sospel  amongst  you  on  the  former  of  my  two  visits, 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  St  Paul  founded  the  earliest 
jimrohes  of  Galatia  (Lightfoot,  p.  19).  Pessinus  was  the 
Hat  of  the  primitive  worship  of  Cybele,  the  *' Great  Mo- 
dMr,"  superintended  by  her  fanatical  aod  effeminate  priests, 
the  Galli.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  Boman  province, 
she  site  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  marble  built  by  Augns- 
imBf  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  great  roads  in  the  north  of 
dia  peninsula,  and  the  resort  of  many  Jews.    C.  and  H.,  i. 

150. 

'  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  being  afterwards 
lamed  away  into  apostasy.  With  their  wonted  fickleness 
iliBy  rapidly  changed  their  sentiments  (Gal.  i.  6).  Compare 
^JBsar's  words  concerning  the  Gauls,  Mobilitate  et  levitate 
tmaUt  JB.O.n.  i.  Infirmitatein  OoMorum  verltus  quod  sunt  in 
tmuHiit  capiendis  myites  et  novis  plerumque  rdnts  stvdenty 
^ikU  his  committendum  ratus,    B,   0,  IV.  5.    Com^.  T«a. 
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received  -with  eagerness  and  deep  fervour,  and  many, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  and  women,  freem^  and 
slaves^  (Gal.  iii  27,  28),  professed  themselves  beUereTS^ 
and  the  churches  of  GfJatia  were  added  to  thoee  of 
Cilicia,  Lycaonia  and  Fhrygia. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  wfaidi  tfais 
vi^it  was  made,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  very  {no* 
tracted,  but  at  first  the  Apostles  were  somewhat  unoer- 
tain  in  what  direction  to  turn,  for  new  fields  of  labosr 
opened  to  them  on  different  sides.  At  one  time  th^ 
thought  of  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  populous  cities  of  proconsular  Asia^,  but  reoeiTod 
a  Divine  intimation  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  scene  of 
their  labours  (Acts  xvi.  6).  They  then  turned  toward* 
Mysia',  and  were  essaying  to  proceed  into  Bithynia', 
when  a  monition  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Spirit  tf 
the  glorified  Redeemer^,  caused  them  to  abandon  tioi 
route  also.  Passing,  therefore,  by  the  district  of  Mjoa 
without  pausing  to  evangelise  it^,  they  proceeded  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  towards  the  shores  of  ih» 
iBgean,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  Troas'  (Acts  xri  8)t 

^  C.  and  H.,  i.  252. 

*  'Ei*  T-fi*A(Tlq.:  see  above,  p.  344,  n.  PaJey  (HoraPc^ 
linos,  I  Cor.  No.  2)  well  compares  the  relation  of  pro-consBltf 
Asia  to  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  with  that  of  Portugal  io 
relation  to  Spain.  j 

^  'EX^di/res  icard  r^v  'SAvirio»=h(xvvng  come  over  agoM 
Mysia. 

*  E/s  T^v  "BlBwIov  is  the  reading  in  the  edition  of  1^ 
mann  and  Tischendorf. 

*  T6  Tvevfia  'Irjaov  is  the  better  reading  here. 

*  Vulgate  transeuntes.  This  seems  to  be  the  force  0^ 
iropeX^6i'Tes  here.  They  passed  along  the  frontier  of  Mys^ 
an  it  was  popularly  understood,  and  they  passed  by  the  ^^ 
district  without  staying  to  evangelise  it. 

^  This  was  its  full  name  (LIv.  xxxv.  42) ;  sometime  ^ 
was  called  simply  Alexandria,  sometimes  simply  Troas.  1^ 
first  founder,  An\.igoii\»,  on^  ciS.  \k«a  generals  of  Akxanday 
called  it  Antagfonela  Trooa,  wA  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^i^  \jQa  inhabit' 
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There  they  stayed  for  the  night,  and  now,  after  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  doubtless  been  pondering  deeply  over 
the  nature  of  the  supernatural  intimations  which  had 
been  leading  him^,  the  mystery  was  solved.  During  the 
night  there  appeared  to  him  in  vision',  a  man  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Macedonia,  beseeching  him  and  say- 
ing; Come  over  and  help  U8  (Acts  xvi.  9).  The  morning 
dawned,  and  the  purport  of  the  heavenly  vision  was 
discussed  by  the  Apostle  with  his  companions  Silas  and 
Timothy,  and  a  new  colleague,  Luke  the  beloved  phy- 
meian  (CoL  iv.  14),  who  had  now  joined  him,  either  by 
pre-arrangement,  or  by  a  providential  meeting,  or  per- 
hxpB  in  consequence  of  his  feeble  state  of  health  3. 
They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Tifllon  could  have  but  one  meaning.  The  Lord  was 
assuredly  calling  them  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
tation to  the  European  shores  (Acts  xvi  10).  Without 
farther  delay,  therefore,  they  sought  means  for  crossing 
<if?er,  and  having  found  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Europe  they  embarked  and  proceeded  on  their 
TY^yage. 

ants  of  some  neighbouring  cities.  Lysimachus,  who  sac? 
oeeded  to  his  power  on  the  Dardanelles,  increased  and 
•domed  it,  but  altered  its  name  to  Alexandria  Troas.  It 
was  a  sea- port  town  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  opposite  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  its  site  is  now 
marked  oy  the  modem  village  of  Eahi  Stamboul,  Old  C!on- 
■taotinople.  Under  the  Bomans,  in  consequence  partly  of 
the  legend  of  their  origin  from  Troy,  partly  of  its  connec- 
tion  by  good  roads  with  the  interior,  and  its  being  the  chief 
point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who  sailed  between 
western  Asia  and  Macedonia,  it  became  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, and  Augustus  made  it  a  colony,  and  conferred  upon 
It  the  Ju»  Italvcum^  i.  e.  exempted  its  land  from  taxation. 
Con.  and  Howson,  i.  157,  ^58;  Smith's  BiJbU  Diet, 
^  See  Baumgarten's  Apost.  History ^  11.  107. 

*  Comp.  the  vision  of  StPeter  at  Joppa, above, i^^.'^9*l,'^<^%« 

*  G.  ADd  H,,  I,  260, 


the  island  of  Samothraco,  and  there  came  tt 
The  next  day,  paseing  under  the  lee  of  < 
of  Tbaeos,  thof  reached  the  Macedonian  h 
Neapolis,  and  thence  passed  inland  a  diatanc 
lo  niiles  to  Philippic  the  first*  city  vrhich  thi 
would  reach  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
military  colony'  (Acts  xtL  12). 

'  Comp.  the  ratnni  Toyage,  Acta  xx.  6. 

'  "ThB  ancient  dty,  and  therefore  probably 
anchcmwB,  vaa  on  tbs  N.  side,  vMch  nould  be 
■heltered  from  a  SlE.  wind."  Samotlirace  is  a 
■picuoua  iBland,  ruibla  at  Troaa  tuwering  otc 
Smith'a  Bibl.  Diet. 

'  The  full  and  proper  name  was  Colonia  Asi 
Philippemit,  The  f&ther  of  Alexander  built  it 
caUed  KrenideB,  or  the  Place  of  FomOaira,  siti 
plaiu  of  extraordinary  fertility  between  the  rang 
gnus  and  Hsmus,  abont  nine  tnilea  from  the  Bea, 
■pot  watered  by  numerouB  Btreauu.  Auguatue 
eotony,  to  be  at  once  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
over  BrutuB,  and  ■  border- earriso  a  of  the  nrovii 
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Here  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  stayed  some 
ys  (Acts  XYL  12).  Being  a  military  and  not  a  mer- 
Qtile  dty,  the  number  of  Jews  here  was  small,  and 
Dsequently  there  was  no  synagogue.  There  was,  how- 
er,  a  Proseucha,  a  House  or  Plade  qf  Prayer,  a 
ghter*  and  more  temporary  structure  than  the  re- 
Jar  places  of  Jewish  worship,  outside  the  gate',  on 
e  banks  of  the  Gaggitas,  the  fountains  of  which  gave 
e  ancient  name  to  the  city'.  Those  who  met  here  for 
)rship  consisted  chiefly  of  women  (Acts  xvi.  13),  and 
longst  them  was  one,  named  Lydia,  a  proselytess^ 
.cts  xvi.  14)  of  Thyatira'  (Rev.  i.  11),  a  town  in  pro- 
Dsular  Asia,  famous  ever  since  the  days  of  Homer  for 
i  dyed  goods,  for  the  reception  of  which  she  had  an 
tablishment  at  PhilippL 

On  the  Sabbath  the  newly-arrived  strangers  joined 
e  little  company  by  the  rivernside,  and  sitting  down* 
the  attitude  of  teachers,  spoke  to  the  women  there 
sembled.  Lydia  was  an  earnest  listener,  and  the 
rrd  opened  her  heart,  so  that  she  gave  heed  to  the 
yrd  spoken  by  PavJL,  and  together  with  her  household 

Italians,  went  thither  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Roman  army, 
d  were  enrolled  in  one  of  the  tribes.  They  were  amenable 
ly  to  their  own  magistrates,  called  duumviri  or,  as  they 
lighted  to  style  themselves,  proproeters  (comp.  Hor.  I^t  i. 
,  34,  35 ;  Cic.  de  Lege  Agr.  11.  34),  were  governed  by  Roman 
n,  and  had  Latin  inscriptions  stamped  upon  their  coins. 
9  Art.  CoUmia  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities. 
1  C.  and  H.,  p.  a  70. 

*  "^^w  r^s  iriffktlt  is  the  better  reading  in  Acts  xvi.  13. 
'  See  above,  p.  440,  n. 

^  ^cpofAivTi  rbv  Q^bv,  Acts  xvi.  14. 

*  A  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on 
I  confines  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  about  midway  between 
rgamus  and  Sardis;  now  called  Ak-hissar,  It  is  men- 
aed  in  connection  with  the  dyeing  trade  in  Hom.  IL  iv. 
t,  for  which  it  has  still  a  considerable  Tep\x\&V.\oii. 

*  Comp,  Acta  xiiL  X4;  Lk.  iv.  20.    Coimp.  aJoov^,  ^.  '^'^'^' 
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was  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  probably  in 
the  waters  of  the  stream  that  flowed,  by  the  Proseueha. 
Thus  the  Gospel  found  a  lodgment  in  Europe,  and 
Lydia,  grateful  for  the  spiritual  things,  which  the  Apo- 
stle had  ministered  imto  her,  was  anxious  to  minister 
to  him  and  his  companions  of  her  temporal  thingt. 
Since  ye  have  deemed  m^  a  believer  in  the  Lord,  aid 
she,  come  into  my  house,  and  there  abide.  %e  would 
take  no  refusal,  and  Paul  and  the  rest  accepted  btf 
ofifer  of  hospitality. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Philippi^  was  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus,  the  prophet-god  of  the  Thradans.  Thence, or 
from  some  similar  establishment^  there  came  a  damsd 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  divination',  who  had  been 
liired  by  certain  Philippian  citizens,  and  brought  mndi 
gain  to  her  owners  by  her  soothsaying  (Acts  xvL  16). 
Meeting  the  little  company  of  Christians  as  they  weot 
to  and  fro  from  the  Proseucha,  she  followed  Paul  cry- 
ing out.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  Sigh 
God,  who  are  come  to  announce  unto  you  the  way  (/ 
salvation.  This  continued  many  days.  At  length  grieT' 
cd  that  this  testimony  should  be  borne  by  one  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit,  Paul  turned,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
Divine  Master  commanded  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  ber^ 
whereupon  the  word  of  power  was  instantly  obeyed, 
and  the  damsel  was  restored  to  her  right  mind  (Ads 
xvi.  18). 

Perceiving  that  now  all  hope  of  any  future  gain  ^ 

^  High  up  in  Hsemus,  among  the  tribe  of  the  SatriBi 
Comp.  '0  Op-Q^l  fidm-is,  Enrip.  Hecub,  1267.  Sinith's  BiU. 
Diet.,  Art.  Philippi. 

*  Acts  xvi.  16,  ""Eixovaav  weO/ia  IIi5^wj»os  (the  better  rexi- 
ing  is  Uijdcjva).  Iliidcijv  =  (i)  the  prophetic  serpent  at  Delphii 
(2)  the  Pythian  Phoebus  or  Apollo,  from  whom  all  who 
claimed  the  powers  of  divination  received  their  title,  tfd 
were  called  P^thoiks,  e^ercismg  their  arts  by  means  of  in- 
ternal muttermga  oad  N^ii\.rAoQ^\'awJu 
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Sone^  the  owners  of  the  damsel,  filled  with  anger,  seized 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragged  them  into  the  forum  (Acts 
cvi  19)  before  the  duumviri  or  authorities  of  the  colony, 
chai*ging  them  with  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  place, 
and  introducing  innovations  in  their  religion^.    Such  ah 
accusation  quickly  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace, 
uid  a  furious  mob  beset  the  Apostle  and  his  companion 
M  they  stood  before  the  magistrates.    To  retain  their 
popularity  the  latter  saw  that  they  must  give  in  to  the 
popular  feeling,  and  ordered  the  lictors  to  strip  o£f  the 
dothes  of  the  accused  and  scourge  them'  (Acts  xvi.  22). 
The  order  was  forthwith  executed,  and  faint  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  infliction  of  many  stripes  ( i  Thess.  ii  2), 
tb^  were  thrust  into  prison,  and  the  jailer  was  strictly 
enjoined  to  keep  them  safely.    Anxious  to  fulfil  his  in- 
ttractions  to  the  letter,  he  thrust  them  into  the  inner 
prison,  probably  a  dark,  cold,  pestilential  cell^  and 
nade  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks  ^  (Acts  xvi.  24). 

But  though  sham^ully  intreated  (i  Thess.  ii.  2), 
ind  thrust  imder  a  false  charge  into  a  loathsome  dun- 

^  Thete  men,  said  they,  are  throwing  the  whole  city  into 
tonfution,  being  Jews  to  begin  with;  and  they  are  inculcating 
nem  etutoma,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive  or  adopt, 
being  Roman  citizens  (Acts  xvi.  9i).  The  force  of  the  accu- 
Mtion  that  they  were  Jeios  to  begin  with  {*IovScuoi  itjrdpxoirrei) 
will  be  more  fally  apprehended  by  remembering  (i)  that  Ju- 
daism was  a  religio  licita  for  Jews,  but  that  they  were  for- 
bidden to  make  proselytes  among  the  Romans ;  {2)  that  the 
Jews  had  lately  been  driven  oat  of  Rome  in  consequence  of 
an  uproar,  and  that  Philippi  would  naturally  imitate  the 
mother-city ;  Judceos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumtUtuantes 
Roma  expulit;  Sueton.  Claud,  xxv. 

*  *Po/35/fco'=to  beat  with  rods,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

'  Probably  like  the  dungeon  into  which  Jeremiah  was  lei 
down  (comp.  Acts  xvi.  34,  ia^ayayiitv)  with  cords  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
6)j  or  the  Tullianum  at  Rome.    G.  and  H.,  i.  280,  n. 

*  Tb  ^iSXop,  Acts  xvi.  24.     Comp.  Aristopb.   Eq,   1049, 
1376;  Herod,  vi.  75,  ix.  37;  and  the  Latin,  nerous,  "SVa-MN** 
Capt  III.  5.  //. 
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geon,  the  Apostle  and  his  companion  were  not  in  de- 
spair. At  midnight  they  were  praying  and  singisg 
hymns  to  God,  while  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  listened 
with  eager  attention.  But  deliyerance  was  near  at 
hand.  Suddenly  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  priBOD 
to  its  foundations,  every  door  was  opened,  every  fetter 
was  loosed  (Acts  xvi.  26).  Roused  from  sleep  the  jailer 
instantly  concluded  that  his  prisoners  had  escaped,  and 
drawing  his  sword  was  on  the  point  of  laying  Tident 
hands  upon  himself,  when  the  voice  of  the  Apostie  FanI 
was  heard  calling  out  loudly,  Do  thytelf  no  harm,  fof 
we  are  all  here  (Acts  xvi.  28). 

On  this  the  jailer  called  for  lights,  and  leaped  into 
the  inner  prison,  and  tremhling  with  alarm  fell  down 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  then  leading  them  f<H^ 
said,  Sirs,  tohat  must  I  do  to  he  saved  f  Believe,  was 
their,  reply,  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shaU  hf 
saved,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  who  probably  crowded  aronnd, 
what  belief  in  Jesus  meant  (Acts  xvi.  32).  The  word 
fell  upon  good  ground,  and  in  the  selfsame  hour,  late 
as  it  was,  the  rough  Roman  officer  washed  the  stripes 
of  his  prisoners,  and  was  baptized  together  with  all  bis 
house.  Then  taking  them  up  into  his  house  he  set 
food  before  them,  and  as  a  believer  rejoiced  in  iiis 
new-foimd  faith  (Acts  xvi.  34). 

By  this  time  the  morning  had  dawned,  and  messeo- 
gers  arrived  from  the  magistrates.  Either  alarmed  at 
the  earthquake,  or  conscience-stricken  with  haTing 
acted  with  unnecessary  harshness,  they  had  come  to 
a  different  decision  respecting  the  Apostles,  and  the 
lictors  now  bore  their  orders  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased. The  jailer  received  these  instructions  with  the 
utmost  joy,  and  going  with  the  messengers  announced 
these  commands  to  the  Apostles.  But  St  Paul  declined 
to  go  in  peace,  aa  \ie  svxjg^esXa^  ^sksi^  ix^-i^Oi.  He  and 
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ompanion,  uncondemned,  and  without  any  form  of 
had  been  openly  scourged,  and  thrust  into  prison, 
rect  violation  of  their  rights  as  Roman  citizens^, 
refused,  therefore,  to  accept  such  a  secret  and 
ninious  release.  Let  them  come  themselves,  said 
nd  lead  us  forth  (Acts  xvi.  37). 
Without  delay  the  messengers  conveyed  the  intel- 
ce  that  the  prisoners  were  Roman  citizens  to  the 
strates,  who  were  in  no  little  alarm,  when  they  dis- 
*ed  what  an  insult  they  had  unwittingly  offered  to 
Majesty  of  the  imperial  dty.  Hastening,  there- 
to the  prison,  they  earnestly  besought  the  Apostles 
epart  from  the  colony.  Accordingly  they  came 
,  and  with  quietness  and  dignity  repaired  to  the 
3  of  Lydia,  and  having  seen  and  bidden  farewell  to 
]!hristian  brethren  departed  (Acts  xvL  40).  Timo- 
bowever,  and  Luke,  appear  to  have  remained  for 
present  behind,  to  water  the  seed  sown,  and  to 
I  up  the  newly-formed  Philippian  Church, 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEESSALONICA,  BER(EA,  ATHENS^ 

A.  D.  52. 

CAVING,  then,  their  first  Macedonian  converts, 
Paul  and  Silas  proceeded  along  the  great  Roman 
,  known  as  the  Via  Egnatia,  to  Amphipolis',  and 

"Lex  Porcia  (a.u.o.  306)  virgas  ab  omniam  dvium 
morum  corpore  amovet."  Cic.  pro  Rabirio,  Chap.  in. 
jinua  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum,  scelus  verberari." 
n  Verr.  v.  66. 

Amphipolis  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of 
trymou,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea  and  33  from  Phi- 
Originally  called  "Nine  Ways,",  from  the  ii\iLin\i«t  ciS. 
cian  and  Macedonian  roads  meeting  here,  it  \t«a^q<Ao' 
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thence  through  Apollonia^  to  Thessalonica'.  In  the  tatter 
city  was  the^  chief  synagogae  of  the  Jews  in  this  pait  of 
Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  i),  and  hither  Paul  repaired,  tsA 
for  three  consecative  Sabbaths  argued  with  those  of  bis 
own  nation  from  their  own  Scriptures,  opening  them  up 
to  them,  and  shewing  that  the  Messiah  there  predicted 
was  no  temporal  Prince  or  earthly  Conqueror,  but  One 
who  should  suffer  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  tiuU 

nised  by  the  Athenians,  and  named  Ampbipolis  from  bong 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Strymon.  For  the  battle  foaghfc 
under  its  walls  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  Qeoa 
and  Brasldas  were  killed,  see  Thuc.  Y.  6 — ii. 

^  ApoUonia  is  laid  down  in  the  Itineraries  as  being  3^ 
miles  from  Ampbipolis.  Its  exact  position  is  not  known, 
but  *'it  lay  somewhere  in  the  inland  part  of  the  journey, 
where  the  Via  EgnatiA  crosses  from  the  Gulf  of  the  Stiymea 
to  that  of  Thessalonica."     C.  and  H.,  I.  295. 

*  Tbespalunica,  37  miles  distant  from  Apollonia,  is  bUQ 
the  most  important  town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after 
Constantinople,  and  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  SalimkL 
Originally  named  Therma  (whence  the  Thermaic  Chtlf),  it 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater, 
and  named  Thessalonica  after  his  first   wife,  the  sister  d 
Alexander  the  Great.     Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia 
was  divided  into  four  governments  by  Paulus  ^miliua,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  second ;  when  the  whole  was 
consolidated  into   one  province,   it  became  practically  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole.     During  the  first  civil  war  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  senate, 
during  the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius,  by  whom  it 
was  made  a  free  city  (see  above)  p.  379,  n.),  a  privilege  com- 
memorated on  some  of  its  coins.     Situated  on  the  Thennaiff 
Gulf,  and  commanding  the  trade  by  sea,  lying  on  the  Tia 
Egnatia,  and  connected  with  other  important  Roman  roada, 
communicating  inland  with  the  wide  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and   possessing  all  the   advantages   of  a   busy   commertaal 
e^^'  It  foimed  one  of  the  most  appropriate  starting-pointa 
ot  the  Gospel  in  Europe.     Comp.  i  Thess.  i.  8;  C.  and  E, 
^?5,  297 ;  Smith's  Mbl  Diet. 

H  auvtt-yw-y^    A.c\A  xvii.  i,  the  synagogue,  not  a  syna- 
gogue, aa  in  our  :E.^  . 
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• 

le  had  a^^ared  in  the  person  of  that  Jesus,  whom  he 
konounced  to  them  (Acts  xvii  3 ;  Comp.  i  Thess.  i.  lo, 
Y.  14,  V.  9,  10). 

His  words  were  variously  received.  Some,  including 
I  considerahle  number  of  the  Greek  proselytes  and  of 
Uie  influential  women,  believed.  But  the  Jews,  furious 
Mi  the  spread  of  such  obnoxious  tenets,  gathered  toge- 
ther a  mob  of  idlers  from  the  markets  and  landing- 
places,  threw  the  town  into  an  uproar,  and  falling  upon 
tiie  house  of  Jason  ^,  where  the  Apostle  was  lodging, 
•ought  to  drag  him  and  his  companion  before  the  dermis, 
or  assembly  of  the  people  2.  Unsuccessful,  however,  in  find- 
ing Ihem,  they  hurried  Jason  and  certain  of  the  brethren 
Wore  the  magistrates,  and  charged  them  with  violating 
tile  decrees  of  Csesar^  in  asserting  that  there  was  an- ' 
other  King,  namely  Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  7).  This  charge 
Oftosed  the  magistrates  considerable  perplexity.  In- 
stead, however,  of  visiting  the  Apostle  with  any  punish- 
ment, they  contented  themselves  with  taking  security^ 
from  Jason  and  the  rest  for  their  future  good  conduct, 

^  A  form  which  the  name  Joshua  seems  sometimes  to 
We  taken:  see  i  Mace.  viii.  17;  2  Mace.  ii.  23.  He  was 
periiaps  a  Hellenist,  and  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  in  Eom. 

XVL  21. 

*  The  general  characteristics  of  a  "free  city"  have  been 
^kscribed  above,  p.  379,  n.  Their  form  of  government  was 
y^  various.  In  some  the  old  magistracies  and  customs 
Were  maintained  without  any  material  alteration.  In  Thes- 
labnica  we  find  an  assembly  of  the  people,  demus,  and  su- 
Iteme  magistrates  called  politarchs  (Acts  xvii.  8),  a  title  still 
legible  on  an  archway  of  the  town  ^'in  an  inscription  in- 
forming us  of  the  number  of  these  magistrates,  and  mention- 
ing the  very  names  of  some  who  bore  that  office  not  long 
Wlore  the  day  of  St  Paul."    C.  and  H.,  I.  308. 

^  On  the  severity  of  the  laws  respecting  treason,  see 
aibove,  p.  307,  n. 

^  Aap6vT€s  rb  lKcuf6v,  apparently  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
law-phrase  mtk  accijpere. 
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and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  then  aet  them  at 
liberty. 

But  though  the  city  was  thus  quieted,  the  poation 
of  the  Apostle  was  one  of  great  danger.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  the  brethren  sent  him  and  Silas  under  coyer 
of  night  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Bercea^  Here 
also  there  was  a  synagogue,  and  here  Paul  found  &r 
more  candid,  generous,  and  willing  hearers  than  he  had 
met  with  at  Thessalonica.  The  Beroeans  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  message  he  preached,  but  searched  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  daily,  to  see  whether  his  argamentB 
were  well  founded.  The  consequences  were  soon  appa- 
rent. The  promise  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  was  fulfilled, 
and  many,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  and  women, 
and  amongst  the  latter  sex  some  of  the  highest  nuk, 
professed  themselves  Christians  (Acts  xviL  12). 

But  the  work  thus  auspiciously  commenced  waa 
not  destined  to  go  on  unimpeded.  After  no  long  in- 
terval  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing  that  Faol 
was  preaching  with  success  at  Beroea,  followed  in  his 
track  ^,  and  threw  the  town  into  commotion.  The  dan- 
ger was  imminent,  and  perceiving  that  the  ceaseless 
animosity  of  the  Jews  rendered  any  further  labours 
in  Macedonia  useless  for  the  present,  the  brethren  coo-  , 
veyed  the  Apostle  to  the  nearest  sea-port  3,  probably 

^  Bercea,  60  miles  distant  from  Thessalonica,  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  abmidance  of  its  "waters, 
now  called  Verria,  or  Kara-Verriaf  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mountain-range  south-west 
of  Fella,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of 
the  Axius  and  Haliacmon.  It  still  contains  18  or  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  stands  second  in  importance  of  the  cities  of 
European  Turkey. 

^  As  they  had  pursued  him  from  Iconium  to  Lystra ;  see     ^ 
above,  p.  420.     See  Paley's  Horce  PauUiux^  1  Thess.  No.  5*      N 

/*  'fts  iwl  T^v  OdXaffffOP,  Acts  xvii.  14,  does  not  imply  that 
any  stratagem  waa  used.     The  words  simply  "  denote  the      i» 
intention  or  directioiv"   oi  MJt\Q '-^wsxiiK^^    ''It  seema  v«7      ^ 

\ 
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im',  and  thence  by  ship  to  Athens.  Silas  and  Time- 
lus,  who  probably  had  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Bercea, 
I  meanwhile  been  left  there,  to  strengthen  the  faith 
;he  new  converts,  but  on  the  return  of  those  who  ha^ 
iducted  Paul  to  Athens,  received  his  injunctions  to 
1  him  with  all  speed  (Acts  xvii  15). 
Thus  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  once  a  Pharisee,  now 
)hristian  and  an  Apostle,  found  himself  in  the  far- 
led  centre  of  Grecian  culture,  the  pride  of  the  an- 
li  world,  the  patroness  of  Art,  Science,  and  Litera- 
&  While  awaiting,  alone  and  among  strangers,  the 
[yal  of  his  companions,  his  spirit  bnmed  within  him, 
le  beheld  on  every  side  proofs  of  the  point  to  which 
inhabitants  of  the  glorious  city  carried  their  religi- 
instincts,  and  the  idols  and  idol-temples  with  which 
'as  crowded  ^<  Even  here,  however,  he  commenced 
lis  usual  manner.  On  each  Sabbath-day  he  repaired 
«he  synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  1 7),  and  preached  to  the 
rs  and  proselytes,  and  during  the  week  he  was  to  be 
id  in  the  busy  Agora  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis 
the  Areopagus,  conversing  with  any  who  would 
m  to  his  words. 
[n  such  a  place  and  among  such  a  people  he  was  not 


y  that  in  the  first  instance  they  had  no  fixed  plan  of 
g  to  AtJienSf  but  merely  to  the  sea:  their  further  course 
determined  by  providential  circumstances."    C.  and  H., 

5,  n- 
Dium,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  was  **  the  great 

rark  of  Macedonia  on  the  south,"  and  a  Roman  colony, 

Philippi. 

KaT€ldul\op  (Acts  xvii.  16),  not  givtn  up  to  idolatry, 

full  of  idoUf  like  Kar6J^€vhpoit  fftU  of  trees,  Kard/iveXos, 

of  vines,     **  Replete  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  with 

its  of  devotion  there  were  more  Gods  in  Athens  than  iti 

be  rest  of  the  country,  and  the  Roman  satirist  hardly 

gerates,  when  he  says  that  it  Was  easier  to  find  a  god 

)  than  a  man."    See  Wordsworth's  AihtM  and  Attica. 


interest  Amongst  others,  who  heard  hin 
relied  at  hia  words,  were  certain  of  the  w< 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  achoob  of  phiiosophj. 
his  preaching  produced  a  varied  effect.  S( 
it  with  scorn,  saying,  What  doth  this  babbl 
Others  remarked  tlmt  he  appeared  to  be  b< 
certain  new  divinities.  At  length  they  del 
aacertadn  the  point  more  doeelj,  and  taki 
the  Areopagus*,  requested  to  know*  the  i 
what  he  preached  (Acts  xril  19,  20). 

So  the  Apostle  took  his  stand,  alone'  ai 
"his  bodily  aspect  still  showing  what  he  b 
from  weakness,  toil,  and  pain,"  on  the  sun 
hill  of  Areopagus  (Acts  xrii.  22)  in  the  midst 
statues  and  altars  dedicated  to  the  gods 
lord*  many  of  the  heathen  world.    Horror-s 
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lust  have  been  at  the  spectacle  of  idolatry  which  cou- 
x>nted  him  on  every  side,  he  yet  with  peculiar  pru- 
Nice  did  not  begin  by  attacking  in  intemperate  lan- 
uage  the  national  worship  of  his  hearers.  Diiriug  his 
rief  sojonm  in  the  city  he  had  obserred  an  altar  with 
le  inscription,  To  an  unknovon  God^  (Acts  xvii  23). 
Taking  his  stone/'  therefore,  to  use  the  expressive 
oigiiage  of  Chrysostom,  "  out  of  their  own  brook,"  he 
etermined  to  make  this  inscription  and  the]  mournful 
»timony  it  bore  to  the  vanity  of  heathenism  his  text, 
id  from  it  to  speak  to  them  words  of  eternal  life. 

This  altar,  he  began,  like  all  things  else  he  had  seen 
I  their  city,  proved  their  carefulness  in  religion',  their 
imest  desire  to  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
Tkorance  in  worshipping.  "  The  unknown  God,''  whose 
)wer,  by  their  own  confession,  they  acknowledged,  he 
ould  declare  imto  them.  The  Lord  of  heaven  and 
irth,  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
irelt  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ^.  He  was  sub- 
Gt  to  no  exigencies,  which  made  him  need  anything 
om  his  worshippers,  seeing  that  He  gave  to  all  life, 

^  *Ayvu(rT(fi  Ge^.  To  the  unknown  god,  however,  *'  would 
I  quite  as  near  the  sense  of  the  inscription  upon  any  particu- 
r  one  of  such  altars,"  C.  and  H.,  i.  350,  n.  Altars  were 
acted  by  the  Athenians,  not  only  to  particular  gods,  but  to 
one,  to  Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Persuasion,  and  to  Pity; 
d  besides  thus  deifying  abstractions,  it  was  not  nnusual,  on 
B  occurrence  of  great  public  calamities,  such  as  the  plague 
Athens,  when  they  sought  aid  in  vain  from  their  gods  of 
Kxl  and  stone,  to  erect  altars  to  some  unknown  god,  whom 
iy  deemed  they  had  offended. 

*  AeurtdaifAoveoTipovs  i^/uis  Betapia,  Acts  xvii.  22,  The 
vd  is  here  used  not  in   any  offensive  sense.     It  points 

the  extreme  carefulness  of  the  Athenians  in  matters  of 
igion.  See  SenridaifKoy  in  Trench's  Synonyms^  Vol.  I.  pp. 
7 — 197,  and  Alford  in  he. 

s  Comp.  the  language  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  48  ;  abo^e. 
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and  breath,  and  all  things.  For  all  the  nations  of  dmb- 
kind,  originally  made  by  Him  of  one  blood  ^,  He  had 
assigned  the  seasons  of  their  existence  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  to  the  end  that  they  should  feel 
after  Him,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  thoHgfa  is 
truth  He  was  not  far  from  any  of  them,  as  one  of  their 
own  poets  had  said, 

For  we  are  also  His  offspring^ 

As  the  ofi&priug,  therefore,  of  God,  and  endowed  witk 
the  faculty  of  knowing  Him,  they  ought  not  to  have 
imagined  that  the  Godhead  was  like  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  the  art  and  device  of  man- 
Such  imaginations  they  might  have  indulged  in  times 
past  of  ignorance.  But  these  God  had  overlooked',  and 
now  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  for  He 
had  appointed  a  day,  wherein  He  would  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  the  Man  whom  He  had  ordained, 
and  of  this  He  had  given  to  all  a  pledge  and  an  as- 
surance, in  that  He  had  raised  Him  from  the  dead 
(Acts  xvii  30,  31). 

At  this  point  the  Apostle's  address  was  suddenly    \ 
interrupted.     Some  who  heard  him  broke  out  into  fi 
laughter,  regarding  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  as  ridi- 
culous.   Others,  in  the  spirit  of  Felix  afterwards  (Act* 
xxiv.  22,  25),  said  they  would  hear  him  again  on  ftc 
subject ;  and  thus  amidst  mingled  indifference  and  divi- 

^  In  opposition  to  the  well-known  boast  of  tixe  Atheniaw 
that  they  were  avrbx^ov^s,  and  of  a  nobler  origin  than  that  d 
the  **  barbarians,"  as  they  styled  the  rest  of  the  world  fc 

'  The  words  occur  (i)  in  a  poem  of  Aratus,  a  native  of  : 
Cilicia,  the  Apostle's  own  country ;  (ii)  in  a  hymn  of  Cleanthe>>  ^ 
a  Lycian  poet.  There  is  some  doubt  from  which  the  Ap<»*'*  ^ 
quoted.     See  above,  p.  382.  t 

^  'Tirepid^v,  i.e.  without  inflicting  punishment.     Coop    ^ 
Acts  xiv.  16  ;  Rom.  iii.  25.    No  such  idea  as  is  implied  v  ' 
tbe  words  winked  at  o^  o>xc  N^mckii  belongs  to  tiie  otifp^ 
word.     See  \YoTds^oxV.\i  m  loc. 


t 
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aon,  the  hearers  of  the  Apostle  dispersed,  and  he  de- 
carted  from  among  them.  The  word  spoken,  however, 
lid  not  &11  utterly  to  the  ground.  Dionysius,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  a  woman  named  Da- 
naris^  and  some  others,  {»*ofessed  themselves  believers 
B  that  Redeemer  and  Judge  of  all  mankind,  whom  he 
lad  preached  to  them. 

CHAPTER  lY. 
ARRIVAL  AND  STAY  OF  ST  PAUL  AT  CORINTH, 

A.D.  52,  53. 

AFTER  a  stay  at  Athens,  the  duration  of  which  is  not 
^  recorded,  the  Apostle  Paul  repaired  to  Corinth,  a 
liaoe  eminently  adapted  to  be  the  centre  of  missionary 
|>erations,  being  the  capital  of  the  province'  of  Achaia, 
large  mercantile  city,  and  inhabited  by  a  large  number 
f  Jews.  At  this  time  the  number  of  the  Tatter  was 
imsnally  large,  owing  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  em- 
eror  Claudius,  in  a.d.  50,  directing  their  expulsion 
rom  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2).  The  imperial  edict  here 
Utided  to  by  St  Luke  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
lentioned  by  Suetonius',  who  relates  that  Claudius 
roTO  the  Jews  from  the  capital,  "  because  they  were 
icessantly  raising  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
Inrestus,"  a  name  used  by  mistake,  there  is  little  rea- 
m  to  doubt,  for  Christus,  and  pointing  to  mutual  hos- 

^  Of  Bamarifl  noth'iDg  farther  is  known.     Dionysius  is 
lid  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  hishop  of  Athens. 

. '  The  city  had  the  constitution  of  a  colony,  and  was  the 
lotropolis  of  a  province.  At  first  it  was  proconsular,  afier- 
^Urds  Tiberius  placed  it  under  a  procurator  of  its  own,  but 
laudius  restored  it  to  its  place  amoog  the  proconsular  pro- 
iiioes.  Its  full  name  was  Colonia  Laus  Julia  CorinthAU. 
•  and  H.,  i.  389 ;  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet, 

'  Suet.  Clatui.  xxv.  Judaeus  impulsore  GhxeaV),  ^jasi^xi^ 
(maltuasteF^  JRomA  expuiit. 
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tilities  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  respectiiigik 
Messiah^. 

Among  those  thus  banished  were  two  natives  oi 
Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  named  Aqnila  and  rnsciUa^  who 
on  their  way  homewards  by  the  ordinary  maritime  track 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  had  settled  down  there 
for  the  present,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  oi 
tents,  probably  of  the  Cilicium^  or  hair-<doth,  already 
mentioned  as  an  important  article  of  trade  in  the 
Levant.  Whether  they  were  already  converted  to 
Christianity  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  as  workers  at  a 
common  trade  the  Apostle  came  and  attacTied  himnHI 
to  them  (Acts  xviii.  3),  and  the  intimacy  now  commenced 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  St  Paul's  life,  and  his  new 
found  friends  became  not  only  partakers  of  a  conun<m 
faith,  but  rendered  him  the  most  important  services. 

While,  however,  he  laboured  working  with  his  own 
hands  (i  Cor.  iv.  12),  he  did  not  neglect  his  great  work 
as  an  Apostle.  According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  re- 
paired every  Sabbath-day  to  the  synagogue,  and  endear 
voured  to  persuade  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  there 
present  (Acts  xviii.  4)  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  Nor  were  his 
labours  unsuccessful.  Many,  both  Jews  and  Gentilefl) 
professed  themselves  believers.  Amongst  these  was  the 
house  of  Stephanus,  whom  the  Apostle  calls  the  finir 
fruits  of  Achaia  (i  Cor.  xvi  15).  Another  convert,  and 
one  of  considerable  note,  was  Crispus,  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xviii.  8) ;  a  third  was  Gains,  or  CainSj 

^  See  Milman*s  Hiit.  Christ.  I.  p.  430 ;  Lewin's  Life  of 
St  Paul,  I.  -294.  The  return  of  the  Italian  Jews  from  Borne 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see  above,  p.  345)  would  account 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  Borne. 

^  See  above,  ^p.  38  r.  The  name  Pi-iscilla  appears  in 
3  Tim.  iv.  19  under  the  form  Prisea,  a  well-known  Bomw 
name.  *  *  Lilvla  and  1jy«\X\».,  T>Y\j«a.  wid  Drusilla,  are  used  by 
Latin  authoia  oi  tVie  ea.ni^  ■^t^qtu^''    ^,  wA^,^v  -v^^v  n. 
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riih  whom  he  afterwards  lodged.  All  these  he  baptized 
nth  his  oum  hand  (i  Cor.  i.  14 — 17). 

After  he  had  been  thus  labouring  about  two  or  three 
oonths,  Silas  and  Timothy  returned  from  Macedonia 
Acts  xviiL  5),  and  relieved  the  Apostle's  intense  anxiety 
respecting  the  churches  he  had  planted  there  (i  Thess. 
L2;  ii.  13;  iii.  6),  informing  him  of  the  continuance  of 
their  &ith  and  loye,  of  their  fond  remembrance  of  him- 
self, and  their  eager  desire  to  see  him  again  (i  Thess. 
iii.  6).  The  effect  of  this  welcome  news  seems  to  hare 
been  an  instantaneous  increase  of  the  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labours.  Already 
tiiere  were  signs  of  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
truth,  and  he  had  begun  his  work  at  Corinth  in  weak- 
Reft,  and  in  fear ^  and  in  much  trembling  (i  Cor.  iL  3). 
Bat  now  a  weight  was  taken  off  from  his  mind  (i  Thess. 
VL  I — 6),  and  he  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  preferable  reading,  he  was  pressed  by  the  word^ 
(Acts  xviii.  5).  His  zeal  was  a  positive  pain  to  him. 
His  anxieties  removed,  he  felt  he  could  not  restrain  the 
fanpolse  to  give  utterance  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
H^y  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  his  work. 

Satisfactory,  however,  as  had  been  in  the  main  the 
tidings  brought  by  Silas  and  Timothy  frt)m  Thessalonica» 
•ome  irregularities  which  had  crept  in,  and  some  mis- 
taken notions  the  new  converts  entertained,  required 
correction.  Since  the  Apostle's  visit  several  of  their 
rdatives  and  friends  had  died,  and  they  feared  that 
these  departed  Christians  would  lose  the  happiness  of 

^  Or  he  wcLS  engrossed  with  iJie  word;  Instabat  verbo. 
Compare  Lk.  xii.  50.  Hitherto  he  had  been  labouring  day 
and  night  with  his  own  hands,  determined  to  be  chargeable 
to  no  man.  Now  the  pecuniary  supplies  brought  from  Thes- 
aalonica  {2  Cor.  xi.  9 ;  and  comp.  Phil.  iv.  15)  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  still  more  earnestly  to  his  Apostolic  ^qtVl.  ^^ 
Wordsworth's  note  in  loc,;  Lewin^s  Injt  0/  St  Paul,  \.  o^. 
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witnessing  tboir  Lord's  second  coming,  ivhich  they  con- 
ceived to  be  close  at  hand  (i  Thess.  iv.  13 — 18).  Under 
the  excitement  oi  the  same  expectation  others  had 
abandoned  their  lawful  callings,  and  fencying  that  they 
need  not  work  claimed  the  support  of  the  richer  mem- 
bers of  the  church  (i  Thess.  iv,  ii^  12).  Others,  again, 
had  not  learned  to  subdae  their  carnal  appetites  (i 
Thess.  iv.  i — 8),  and  there  were  symptoms  of  a  lack  of 
order  (i  Thess.  iv.  9,  10),  a^d  a  tendency  to  despise  tiie 
gift  of  prophesying,  or  inspired  teaching,  in  comparison 
with  other  and  more  showy  gifts  (i  Thess.  t.  20;  comp. 
I  Cor.  xiv.). 

For  these  reasons  he  addressed  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.    Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Churcb 
at  Corinth  had  awakened  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Jews,  who  not  only  obstinately  opposed  the  trntb, 
but  i)oured  forth  coarse  blasphemies  on  the  name  of 
Jesus  (Acts  xviii.  6).    Accordingly  the  Apostle  eon- 
fronted  them  sternly,  and  declaring  that  their  blood 
must  rest  upon  their  own  heads,  announced  his  inten-    ^ 
tion  of  turning  to  the  Gentiles,  and  made  the  house  of    {« 
a  Gentile  convert  named  Justus,  which  was  contiguons    k 
to  the  synagogue,  the  place  of  his  public  teaching  (Acts     li 
xviii.  7).    The  difiSculties  of  his  position  were  thus  mofih     i, 
increased,   and  so  greatly  was  he  discounted,  that,     ; 
though  Crispus  remained  faithful,  and  many  of  the     . 
Corinthians  had  embraced  the  faith,  he  appears  to  have     | 
thought  of  withdrawing  from  the  city\     But  while  he     j 
was  thus  hesitating,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision     | 
of  the  night,  and  bade  him  be  not  afraid,  but  speak 
forth  boldly,  for  He  was  with  him,  and  He  had  much 
people  in  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  8 — 10).   Thus  encouraged 
the  Apostle  resumed  his  labours,  and  continued  them     ; 


^  For  illustratioiia  o^  fVvft  Aijostle's  feelings  at  this  tiin*, 
2  Thess.  ill.  a  v  1  Cot.  ^  ^ 
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'ithout  any  apparent  interraption  for  a  space  of  eigh- 
wn  months. 

Pnring  this  period  intelligence  receiyed  from  Thes- 
ilonica  induced  him  to  address  a  second  Epistle  to  the 
'hnrdi  there.  His  previous  letter  had  not  abated  the 
Kcijitement  connected  with  the  expectation  of  the  Sa- 
Jour's  speedy  advent.  A  fanatical  secti<»i  had  even 
ibonred  to  increase  it,  claiming  imaginary  revelations 
"om  the  Spirit  (2  Thess.  ii.  2),  and  the  authority  of  a 
imoured  letter  from  the  Apostle  himself  in  support  of 
leir  views  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  To  discourage  such  ideas,  and 
nat  neglect  of  daily  employments  (2  Thess.  iii.  6—16) 
>  which  they  led,  the  Apostle  wrote  again,  A.n.  53, 
xphuning  more  fully  certain  signs  he  had  abeady  told 
bem  must  precede  the  Redeemer's  second  coming 
2  Thess.  ii.  i — 12),  and  exhorting  the  Thessalonians  to 
H  orderly  and  diligent  life  after  the  example  he  had 
omself  set  when  present  in  their  city  (2  Thess.  iii.  8,  9). 

Thus  while  continuing  to  labour  at  Corinth,  did  he 
leek  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Churches  he  had 
^ted  in  Macedonia.  By  this  time  a  new  pro-consul 
tf  Adiaia  had  arrived  in  the  person  of  GkilHo^  the  bro- 
^  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  of  Mela,  whose  son 
Uioan  was  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia.  The  new 
Soremor  had  the  reputation  gf  being  a  man  of  remark- 
lUe  sweetness  of  disposition  and  great  popularity, 
iHunn  ^  every  one  loved  too  little,  even  he  who  loved 
l»im  most  V  Accordingly  the  Jews  thinking  they  might 
^ume  with  impunity  upon  his  easy  temper,  with  one 

^  His  original  name  was  Annsens  Novatus,  and  he  took 
^e  name  of  Gallio  from  having  been  adopted  ipto  the  family 
if  ^imius  Gallio. 

'  Solebam  tibi  dieere  Gallionem  fratrem   meum    (quem 
^o  non  param  amat  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest) 
ilia  vitia  non  nosse  hoc  etiam  odis8e...Nemo  moT\AiV\vxisi  >»2\ 
iMa  dttkis  eat  quam  pic  omnibus.     Seneca,  Nat.  Q^ioest.  \n  . 
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accord  set  upon  Paul  and  dragged  him  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat^, alleging  the  old  charge  that  he  persmdei 
men  to  worship  contrary  to  the  law  (Acts  xyiiL  13). 
When,  however,  the  Apostle  was  on  the  point  of  eaifft- 
ing  upon  his  defence,  Gkillio,  probably  acquainted  wA 
commotions  of  the  same  kind  at  Borne  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  opposition  to  Christianity,  refined 
to  listen  to  it.  If  the  question  brought  before  him  hid 
been  some  act  of  crime  or  wickedness,  it  would  haie 
been  only  reasonable  that  he  should  have  heard  it 
through.  But  if,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  it  was  mereij 
a  question  of  doctrine,  of  words  and  names  and  Jewiah 
law,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  they  mnstaee 
to  it  themselves ;  and  he  drove  them  from  the  judgmat- 
seat  (Acts  xviiL  16). 

This  decision  had  a  remarkable  result  The  mob', 
always  unfriendly  to  the  Jews,  seized  Sosthenes,  one  of 
the  rulers  of , the  Synagogue^  or  perhaps  the  successor 
of  Crispus,  and  began  to  beat  him  in  the  very  presence  \ 
of  the  pro-consular  tribunal.  But  Gallio  left  him  to  hu 
fate,  and  cared  for  none  of  these  things  (Acts  xviiL  17). 
Thus  the  assurance  given  to  the  Apostle  in  the  Ift^ 
vision  was  fulfilled.  Though  bitter  enemies  had  set 
upon  him,  none  had  "hurt"  him,  and  it  had  been  prored 
that  the  Lord  had  much  people  in  the  city. 

Having  tarried,  therefore,  at  Corinth  yet  a  good 
while,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  after^  te^ 

V 
^  On  the  proconsular  power  and  the  tribunal,  see  aboie 

p.  M7»  n. 

*  The  true  reading  in  Acts  xviii.  1 7  appears  to  be  rvT&t  : 
without  specifying  exactly  who  they  were.     It  seems,  pw* 

bable,  however,  that  they  were  Greeks.  [ 

^  See  above,  p.  iii.     It  is  not  certain  that  this  iflt^  I 

same  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  i.  i.  I 

^  Some  would  understand   this  to  have  been  done  ^  Y 


Aquila.     The  form  oi  \iie  %eTi\«ftft^  ia  somewhat  ambigo*^ 
in  the  original,  aad  tli^'woxd  KtitAv-^w  Tsa3ig^\»^nn«ctod 
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Dating  a  religious  vow,  taken  for  some  unknown  reason, 
catting  his  hair  at  Cenchrese^,  sailed,  accompanied 
Silas  and  Timothy,  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  in  the  di- 
stion  of  Syria.  A  voyage  of  about  13  or  15  days 
night  them  to  the  port  of  Ephesus.  There  Aquila 
i  Priscilla  remained,  while  the  Apostle,  after  only 
ying  long  enough  to  hold  one  conference  with  the 
m%  in  their  synagogue,  hastened  on  by  sea  with  his 
ler  companions  to  CsBsarea,  and  thence  by  land  to 
msalem,  in  time  to  keep  the  great  national  festival  of 
ntecost  (Acts  xviii.  20 — 22).  His  stay  was  very  brief, 
i  after  saluting  the  Church  there  he  returned  to 
itioch,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  and 
3fe  continued  some  time  (Acts  xviii.  23). 


SECTION   III. 

I  PatiPs  Third  Missiimary  Journey^  and  Impri' 

sonment  at  Ccesarea, 

CHAPTER   I. 

VISIT  TO  EPHESUS. 

A.D.  54—57. 

I FTEB  staying  some  time  at  Antioch,  the  Apostle 
*■  resolved  to  enter  upon  his  third  missionary  jour- 
y.     Accompanied,  it  is  probable,  by  Timothy*,  he 

iher  with  the  nearer  'Aici^Xas  or  the  more  remote  IlauXos. 
I  the  Nazarite  vow  see  Num.  vi.  3,  5,  13,  14,  18. — CZom- 
>ok  of  Old  Testament  History,  p.  158. 

^  Now  Kichries,  about  8  or  9  miles  from  Corinth  across 
e  Isthmian  plain. 

*  Silas  would  seem  to  have  remained  behind  at  Jerusa- 
&.     We  do  not  meet  with  him  again  in  connection  with 

PaaL     He  is  next  mentioned  in  i  Pet.  -v.  \a.    \\i  S&  \ick\i 
iprobabJe  tliat  Titua  aJao  was  now  wit>h  the  A^o^XXid  'f^x^ 
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began  by  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  Churches  he  had 
planted  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  establishing  all  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  xviiL  23), 
and  exhorting  them  to  evince  their  sympathy  with  thdr 
brethren  in  Judaea,  by  weekly  collections  in  behalf  of 
the  poorer  Christians  (Comp.  i  Cor.  xvi  1,2). 

While  he  was  thus  employed  there  arrived  at  Epho- 
sus  a  certain  Jew  of  Alexandria,  named  ApoUos^  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  (Acts  xriil 
24).    He  had  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  the  Savioor's 
earthly  history,  but  had  received  no  other  baptism  than 
that  of  His  forerunner.    Aquila  and  Priscilla  listened  io 
his  eloquent  words  in  the  synagogue  of  Ephesus,  and 
having  sought  his  acquaintance,  did  much  to  correct  bis 
imperfect  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  him  more  accurately  the  way  of  God  (Acts 
xviii.  26).    Though  trained  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
Apollos  was  not  above  receiving  instruction  from  these 
humble  natives  of  Pontus,  and  when  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  doctrine  was  desirous  of 
crossing    over  into    Achaia.    On   communicating  his 
wishes  to  the  brethren  at  Ephesus,  he  received  from 
them  much  encouragement ;  and  furnished  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  disciples  in  Achaia,  set  out  for 
Corinth,  where  he  contributed  important  aid  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  employing  W* 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Scripture  to  the  confuta- 
tion of  Jewish  disputants,  and  proving  incontestaWy 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  (Acts  xviii.  28).  i; 

Thus  where  Paid  had  planted,  Apollos  ica^r^i,  and 
God  gave  an  abundant  increase  (i  Cor.  iii.  6).    Mean-    ■ 
while  that  Apostle's  circuit  through  the  Galatian  dis-    |' 

^  An  abbreviated  form  of  Apollonius.  On  the  Jew« 
of  Alexandria  and  t\iei\£  tVii^olQ^lcal  influence,  see  above, 
p.  364,  n. 
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rict  being  ended,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  he  had 
oade  (Acts  xyiiL  21)  he  also  came  to  Ephesns.  Here 
Lquila  and  Priscilla  were  awaiting  him  ready  to  aid 
lim  in  his  work^.  They  had  already  dispatched  to  the 
/hurch  of  Corinth  an  eloquent  teacher,  and  now  there 
ras  present  a  company  of  about  twelve  men  (Acts  xix.  7), 
liio,  like  ApoUos,  were  acquainted  only  with  John's 
(aptism,  and  who  were  probably  introduced  to  the  Apo- 
tle  by  his  friends  from  Pontus.  Thereupon  he  en- 
loired  of  them,  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghoit  when  ye 
wame  believer s^,^  To  this  they  replied  that  they  had 
tot.  so  much  as  heard  of  Him  and  of  His  great  outpour- 
Qg  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  led  to  further  en- 
pury  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
»aptism  they  had  received,  and  becoming  aware  that 
hey  had  only  been  made  partakers  of  John's  baptism  of 
epentancc  and  preparation,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  a 
'et  higher  baptism  to  which  it  was  intended  to  lead  up. 
)n  this  the  men  were  baptized  into  the  Name  of  the 
jord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  imposition  of  the  Apo- 
tle's  hands  were  endued  with  miraculous  gifts  and  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy  (Acts  xviii. 

r-7.) 

Ephesus  now  became  the  centre  of  St  Paul*8  mission- 

jry  labours.  Repairing,  according  to  his  invariable  prac- 

ice,  to  the  synagogue,  he  was  employed  during  three 

Dhole  months  (Acts  xix.  8)  in  arguing  with  the  Jews 

rom  their  own  Scriptures,  and  persuading  them  that 

he  kingdom  of  God  was  truly  come,  and  that  Jesus  was 

lO  other  than  the  long-promised  Messiah.    While  some 

^  It  18  not  improbable  that  he  again  worked  with  them 
t  the  same  trade:  com  p.  Acts  xx.  34,  i  Cor.  iv.  11,  12. 

'  That  is,  probably,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
i^ost,  such  as  were  bestowed  ou  Cornelius  and  his  company 
fter  their  baptism,  see  above,  p.  399.  Note  the  force  ot  t\xfe 
orist  here. 
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belieyed  and  joined  themselyes  to  the  Christian  Church, 
others  were  hardened  and  disobedient,  and  b^an  openly 
to  calumniate  the  Apostle's  doctrine  before  the  peo^de. 
Perceiving  this,  and  resolved  that  their  example  should 
not  contaminate  the  rest,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
attendance  at  the  synagogue,  and  separating  the  disci- 
ples transferred  his  instructions  to  the  school  of  cm 
Tyrannus,  probably  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy 
to  the  young  of  Ephesus,  and  who  may  or  may  not  kve 
been  himself  a  convert  (Acts  xix.  9). 

This  continued  for  two  years,  a.d.  55 — 57,  and  da- 
ring this  period  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  were  carried 
on  with  unceasing  energy.    Not  only  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus,  but  from  home  to  house  he  went  aboat 
amongst  the  brethren,  instructing  them  in  their  most 
holy  faith,  and  warning  them  with  tears  (Acts  xx.  20- 
31)  to  hold  fast  that  which  they  had  been  taught,  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xx.  21).    The  result  of  such  labours, 
carried  on  by  the  Apostle  himself,  and  probably  by  his 
immediate  1  converts,  was  speedily  perceptible.    An  im- 
portant church  was    founded  at  Ephesus  itself,  oTer 
which  "presbyters"  were  appointed  to  preside  (Acts 
XX.  28),  and  the  Word  was  made  known  throughout  the    I 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  probably  contributed  to    [ 
the  foundation  of  the  seven  famous  churches  of  that 
region  (Acts  xix.  10). 

Ephesus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  no  common 
city^.*    The  capital  of  the  province,  the  principal  empe- 

^  Such  as  Epaphras,  Archippus,  and  Philemon.    See  CoL 

i.  7;  iv.  7,  12;  Philem.  23.     C.  and  H.,  ll.  13,  and  note.  : 

^  It  retained  even  under  the  Konians  its  old  democratiic  \ 

constitution,   and  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10.  12;  xvi  6.  4. /)'  j;. 

mentions  the  /SouX^  or  yepovaia^the  senate,  the  iKKKifi^f^  j 

assembly,   the  577j[tos=the  people.     As   Thessalonica  had  its  ;j 
polUarchs  (see  a\)o\e,  •^.  ^\t,t^,  wwl  Athens  its  archons,  *> 
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imn  of  trade  on  the  nearer  side  of  Mount  Tanms,  it 
laimed  with  Smyrna  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
cyes'^  of  Asia.  Though  Greek  in  its  origin  it  was  half 
Mental  in  the  prevalent  worship  and  the  character  of 
bs  inhabitants,  and  contained  the  famous  temple  of 
)iana,  or  Artemis,  deemed  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
renders  of  the  worlds  The  original  temple,  built  at  the 
xpense  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  erection  of 
rhich  was  b^un  before  the  Persian,  and  lasted  even 
hrough  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  set  on  fire  by  He- 
oefcratus  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
torn.  But  in  its  place  there  soon  arose  a  still  more 
nmptuous  structure,  on  which  all  that  art  and  skill 
oald  achieve  was  freely  lavished.  The  Temple-area 
ras  425  ft.  long  by  220  in  breadth,  and  was  surrounded 
>j  127  marble  columns,  60  ft.  high,  each  the  gift  of 
dogs,  and  36  of  them  beautifully  ornamented.  The  roof 
vas  supported  by  columns  of  green  jasper,  eight  of 
vhich  may  be  seen  in  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia  at  Cour 
itantinople,  whither  they  were  removed  by  the  emperor 
Tiistinian  after  the  temple  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
3k>ths.  The  altar,  richly  adorned,  was  the  work  of 
iVaxiteles,  and  here  and  there  were  statues  from  the 
ihisels  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors.  The  walls  were 
wlomed  with  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world,  the 
naster-pieces  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  while  the 
iacred  precincts,  to  the  extent  of  a  furlong  from  the 
>utlding,  offered  an  inviolable  sanctuary  to  all  who 
loaght  an  asylum  there. 

The  presiding  deity  of  this  magnificent  pile  was  an 

Sphesus  had  its  own  magistrates,  amongst  whom  the  ypafi- 
lareii  (Acts  xix.  i^)  =  town-clerk  or  recorder,  held  a  high 
KMition. 

/^.  See  generally  on  Ephesus  and  its  temple,  Con.  and 
lowson,  I.  73 — 79;  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet,,  and  Diet,  of  Clot- 
icaZ  Geopraphy, 
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ancient,  black,  wooden  idol,  said  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven,  representing  Artemis,  not  the  huntress- 
goddess  of  the  Greeks,  but  an  Asiatic  divinity^,  the  im- 
personation of  nature,  the  prolific  '*  mother  of  life^"  as 
shewn  by  the  many  breasts  represented  on  her  image. 

Round  this  worship  of  Artemis  there  clustered  a 
host  of  minor  superstitions,  and  Ephesus  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  magical  arts.  Here  wa«  to 
be  bought  charms  and  incantations  of  all  kinds;  amulets 
to  preserve  men  from  bodily  danger;  formulas  to  ward 
off  the  influence  of  demons ;  mysterious  symbols  called 
'^Ephesian  letters,"  copied  from  the  inscriptions  on 
various  parts  of  the  idol,  deemed  a  safeguard  agalost 
all  kinds  of  evil.  These  arts  were  not  studied  merely 
by  strolling  vagabonds,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
idlo  women  and  ignorant  men ;  they  were  believed  try 
the  educated,  and  studied  by  men  of  letters,  who  wrote 
many  books  on  the  subject,  opening  up  the  secrets  of 
the  art,  which  were  highly  valued  and  fetched  great 
prices. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  field  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Apostle,  and  in  this  stronghold  of  heathenism  it  pleased 
God  to  work  special  miracles  by  his  hands  (Acts  xix.  n.;» 
so  that  napkins'  and  aprons*  brought  from  his  body 

^  The  head  was  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of 
metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions.  Her  image 
resembled  an  Indian  idol  rather  than  the  beautiful  form* 
which  crowded  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  "  Like  the  Palla- 
dium of  Troy — like  the  most  ancient  Minerva  at  Athens- 
like  the  Papbian  Venus  and  the  Cybele  of  Pessinus  (see  above, 
p.  437,  n.)— like  the  Ceres  in  Sicily  mentioned  by  Cicero  (w 
Verr.  v.  187),  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  down  from  the 
sky"  (Acts  xix.  35).  C.  and  H.,  I.  78.  The  ceremonies  of 
her  worship  were  conducted  by  a  troop  of  virgin  prierteswi 
called  MelissaB,  and  a  number  of  priests,  eunnchs  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Me^abizL 

^  Both  the  or\gviia\  vjor<\a  u^^^LVwci  *x^  LaUn.    The  fin*» 
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•ere  enabled  to  communicate  a  healing  power,  to  expel 
isease  and  deliver  the  possessed.  Such  miracles  pro- 
noed  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  them, 
nd  before  long,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  cer- 
BJn  Jewish  exorcists,  who  wandered  about  the  Asiatic 
iticB,  strove  to  effect  the  same  marvellous  results  by 
heir  enchantments.  Fancying  that  the  Name  of  Jesus 
fos  used  by  the  Apostle  as  a  kind  of  spell,  and  was  in 
act  his  secret,  they  also  began  to  pronounce  the  same 
»Ter  the  possessed,  saying,  We  acfjure  you  in  the  name 
>/ Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth  (Acts  xix.  13). 

One  particular  family,  consisting  of  seven  brothers, 
Kms  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jewish  high-priest^,  were  especially 
iddicted  to  this  practice,  and  on  one  occasion  while 
Qms  engaged  the  evil  spirit  answered,  Jesus  I  recog- 
nif«*,  and  Paul  I  (giow,  hut  who  are  ye?  and  there- 
Qpon  the  possessed  flung  himself  upon  them,  and  with 
the  terrible  strength  of  a  madman  and  a  demon  drove 
t^m  forth  naked  and  wounded  from  the  house.  This 
hiddent  was  quickly  noised  abroad  throughout  all 
l^hesus,  became  known  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
V&d  proved  thal^  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
ttie  "fatal  to  counterfeit  and  impossible  to  resist.'* 
^earfell  upon  all.  The  magicians  of  Ephesus  confessed 
^t  this  was  the  Finger  of  God,  and  many  of  the  con- 

intidptoPf  sudariumj  occurs  in  Lk.  xix.  20;  Jn.  xi.  44,  xx. 
7»  and  is  translated  napkin;  the  latter  (rifUKlp$ioy,  aemi-cinc- 
^ftni,  appears  to  denote  a  shawl  or  handkerchief,  or  perhaps 
^  apron  used  by  workmen.  Baumgarten  would  connect 
ttem  with  the  Apostle's  daily  labour  in  his  own  support. 
JBee  Wordsworth  in  loc. 

1  Or  perhaps  the  head  of  one  of  the  24  courses  of  Priests. 

'  The  Vulgate  here  has  Jesum   novi  et  Paulum  scio. 
^96(rK(a  expresses   knowledge  of  a  stronger   degree    than 
^fiffTafjtai  (which  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Mk.   xiv.  68). 
^h«  former =/  recognise  and  ovm  His  poioer;  t\ia  \a.\.\«t=l 
^•Hno,  am  acquainted  with.  See  WordswortYi*a  lio^  m  loc. 

N.  T.  ^^  A 
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verts,  who  even  as  Christians  had  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  ''curious"  or  magical  arts,  and Md  not  parted 
with  their  books  of  charms,  confessed^Cheir  errors, and 
publicly  burned  the  magic  scrolls  in.  the  presence  of  the 
Church.  An  estimate  of  the  value  0i  these  books  ms 
made,  and  was  found  to  amount  jnfbpwards  of  50,000 
pieces  of  silver^,  so  mightily  gm^  the  word  of  tJa 
Lord  and  prevailed  (Acts  xix.  ». 

CHAPTER   II. 

LETTER  TO   THE  C^INTHIANS-r--J)I8TURBANCl 

AT  EPHESUff.  ,^ 

A.  D.  57. 

DURING  the  Apostle's  stajr  s^Bphesus  disastroot 
intelligence  arrived  froni.  G^Hth.  The  Ghareh 
established  there  combined  tw^  <flpmct  elements,  Jewi 
or  proselytes  and  Gentiles,  of  whoin  the  latter  wa«^ 
most  numerous.  The  natural  jealouirf  between  these 
two  bodies,  repressed  during  the  jostle's  presence, 
had  burst  out  on  his  departure,  and  c&ided  the  Ohurdi 
into  various  parties.  Some  affected  Mielity  solely  and 
exclusively  to  St  Paul  himself  (i  Coj.-  lii.  4) ;  othera,  pro- 
bably the  Jewish  section,  to  Peter  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  (i  Cor.  i.  12,  ix.  5);  a  third,  fascinated  by  the 
eloquence  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  Apollos  (1 
Cor.  i.  12),  had  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  pn>- 
bably  "  hung  halfway  between  the  extreme  Jewish  and 
the  extreme  Gentile  party;"  while  a  fourth  abjured  all  ^, 
devotion  to  any  human  teachers,  and  styled  themselTes 
the  "Christ"  party  (i  Cor.  i  12). 

In  addition  to  these  evils  the  Gentile  faction  pushed 

^  About  £2000  of  our  money.     The  coin  called  d/JT*'^ 
in  Acts  xix.  19,  and  \ara.\ia\a.t«d  -piece  of  silvery  was  probaUy     ;^ 
the  silver  droch-ma,  ol  ti\ie  "^«\\3>a  q»1  iJtiOiXiX,  vjd. 
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heir  views  of  Christian  freedom  beyond  all  due  bounds. 
Hbe  profligacy  that  disgraced  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
Old  made  their  name  a  byword  was  openly  avowed 
ind  gloried  in  (i  Cor.  v.  i).  To  such  a  pitch,  more- 
rrer,  did  they  carry  their  disputes  that  lawsuits  were 
yronght  into  Roman  and  Greek  courts  of  justice  (i  Cor. 
ri  I — lo),  and  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  contami- 
lating  mfluence  of  sensuality  at  the  sacrificial  feasts, 
ihey  fr»ly  frequented  them  oven  in  the  colonnades  of 
ihe  tenles  (i  Cor.  viii.  lo) :  the  women  threw  off  the 
lead-dXss  which  the  customs  of  Greece  and  of  the  East 
'eqiiirej(i  Cor.  xi.  2 — 16);  the  most  solemn  ordinance 
>^the  Church  was  profaned  by  disorderly  and  reckless 
!«ivity  (i  Cor.  xi.  17 — ^34);  the  most  showy  "gifts" 
ircflfee  desired  to  the  disparagement  of  those  which 
tencLed  only  to  instruct  and  improve  (i  Cor.  xii.  i,  xiv.  i 
*-4);  mixed  marriages  were  freely  contracted  (i  Cor.  vii. 
lo*— 17) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  either 
denied  or  emptied  of  all  meaning  (i  Cor.  xv.  12). 

Rumours  of  these  disorders  had  reached  the  Apo- 
Itle  from  time  to  time,  and  he  had  already  sent  Timo- 
fty*  and  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22)  from  Ephesus  to  Mace^ 
'Atmia,  desiring  the  former  if  possible  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  recall  to  the  Church  there  the 
iaiage  of  his  own  teaching  and  life.  But  after  their 
departure  members  of  the  household  of  Chloe  arrived 
^tforming  him  that  the  factions  had  reached  a  still  more 
Imnidable  height  (i  Cor.  i.  11),  and  that  an  incestuous 
JBUurriage,  scandalous  even  to  the  heathen,  of  a  man 
■with  his  father's  wife,  had  been  allowed  to  be  con- 
Iracted  without  rebuke  (i  Cor.  v.  i).    This  determined 

*  ■ 

^  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  reached  Corinth 
on  this  occasion,  and'  St  Paul  himself  doubted  whether  he 
''Would  be  able  to  do  so.     Erastus  is  probably  the  "treaauret" 
ofCorinth  alluded  to  in  Bom.  xvi.  25 ;  2  Tim.  \v.  lo. 

^0— ^ 
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the  Apostle  to  write  the  first  of  his  extant  letters^  to 
the  Corinthians  and  other  Christian  communities  in  the 
province  of  Achaia  (comp.  i  Cor.  i  2),  in  whicb  be 
treated  of  all  these  points,  directed  that  the  incestoons 
offender  should  be  expelled  from  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  replied  to  various  qnestions,  which  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Fortunatus,  Stephanas, 
and  Achaicus  (i  Cor.  xvi  17),  themselves  the  bearers  of 
the  Epistle,  had  brought  for  his  solution  relating  to  the 
controversies  respecting  sacrificial  feasts,  meat  offered 
to  idols,  the  right  of  divorce,  and  the  exercise  of  spiri- 
tual gifts  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the  ChurcL 

At  the  time  he  dispatched  this  letter,  it  was  ^e 
Apostle's  intention  to  proceed  through  Macedonia  10 
Corinth,  and  after  spending  the  winter  there  (i  Cor. 
xvi  5,  6 ;  Acts  xix.  21)  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  journey  to  Eome  itself  (Acts  xii.  21). 
Till  Pentecost,  however,  he  resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  8),  for  there  a  great  door  was  open  to  him, 
and  there  were  many  adversaries  against  whom  he  had 
yet  to  contend.  But  these  designs  were  destined  to  be 
rudely  interrupted. 

It  was  now  about  the  month  Artemisius,  or  the 
month  of  Artemis*,  when  the  annual  festival  of  the 
goddess  was  observed  throughout  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  quarters  would 
be  brought  together.    The  preaching  of  the  Apostle 


1 


^  From  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  ii.  i,  xii.  14,  ^i,  ^ 
I,  2,  some  would  infer  that  the  Apostle  paid  an  unrecorded 
visit  to  Corinth  during  his  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  afld 
on   the   authority  of  i    Cor.    v.  9—12   that  he  afterwards    '• 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Church  there  respectiDg  the  «•    . 
elusion  of  profligates  from  the  Christian  body.    See  C'  and    -^ 
H.,  II.  18— 21.  f; 

^  April  or  May,  a.d.  57.    See  C.  and  H.,  n.  84;  Lewin*  U 
Life  of  St  Paul,  1.  \%^\  ^\oi^^  BiJbL  Dice.,  Art.  Fj>hms.      lu 
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ad  by  this  time  produced  a  great  effect  both  in  Ephe- 
u  and  throughout  proconsular  Asia,  and  a  great  mul- 
tade  had  avowed  themselves  believers  (Acts  xix.  26). 
'<m8equently  the  sellers  of  portable  shrines^  of  Diana 
nind  their  trade  sensibly  diminished,  and  no  smaU 
antiU  arose  about  the  Way.  Prominent  among  the 
lalcontents  was  a  certain  Demetrius,  a  master-manufac- 
irer  of  these  silver  shrines,  who  found  employment  for 
laige  body  of  workmen.  These  he  now  caJled  toge- 
ler,  and  others  similarly  employed,  and  set  forth  the 
amage  which  their  trade  had  sustained,  and  the 
anger  lest  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
'hich  not  only  Asia  but  all  the  civilized  world  held 
ftcred,  should  fall  into  disrepute.  His  words  found 
agar  listeners,  and  an  excited  cry  arose,  GreaJb  is  Di- 
ma  of  the  Ephetians  (Acts  xix.  28).  The  commotion 
bus  aroused  quickly  spread,  and  the  thousands  of  dti- 
ens  and  strangers,  whom  the  games  had  attracted  to 
{[^esus,  made  a  general  rush  towards  the  theatre, 
bailing  on  the  way  in  their  attempt  to  seize  St  Paul^,  they 
bagged  thither  two  of  his  companions.  Gains  and  Aris- 
tarchus  of  Macedonia.  News  of  the  danger  of  his  friends 
vould  have  urged  the  Apostle  to  venture  thither  him- 
iel^  but  the  disciples,  aided  by  the  Asiarchs^,  who  ex- 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  models  of  the 
vhole  temple  or  of  the  shrine.  Such  models,  however,  were 
^erly  purchased  by  strangers,  and  carried  by  devotees  on 
journeys,  or  set  up  in  their  houses.  The  material  might  be 
vood,  or  gold,  or  silver.    G.  and  H.,  ii.  78. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he 
*a8  rescued  by  Aquila  and  Prisoilla  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
l?efl^  as  mentioned  in  Bom.  zvL  3,  4. 

'  The  Asiarchs,  *A<n.dpx<u  (Acts  xix.  31),  were  officers, 
generally  ten  in  number,  appointed,  like  the  ^Uea  at  Home, 
0  preside  over  the  games  held  in  different  parts  of  the  pro> 
woe  of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their  GalcUarcha, 
^siarchSf  Bytkinia/rchs,  &c.  "  They  held  for  thQ  \irai^  «.\asA 
^  lacerdotoi  podtion;  and  wh^n  robed  in  xnaiiWeB  oi  \»\)x^^ 
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ercised  high  authority  daring  the  games,  induced  bim 
to  remain  in  privacy,  and  not  venture  to  incur  inevitable 
risk.  Meanwhile  the  crowded  seats  of  the  theatre  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion,  some  cryisg  one 
thing  and  some  another,  and  the  majority  not  knowing 
why  they  were  come  together  (Acts  xix.  29 — ^32).  At 
length  the  Jews,  not  unwilling  to  injure  the  Apostle's 
cause,  and  anxious  to  clear  themselves,  put  forward  ooe 
Alexander,  who  may  possibly  have  been  tlie  copptr- 
smith  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  being  connected 
in  trade  with  Demetrius  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  some  influence  with  the  people.  So  he  stood  forth  t 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand  for  silence.  But  he  was  i 
soon  recognised  as  a  Jew,  and  one  unanimous  cry  whidi  ''^ 
lasted  upwards  of  two  hours  arose  from  the  tumultuous  ^ 
throng.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  (Acts  xix.    * 

34). 

When  this  had  partially  subsided,  another  effort  was 

made  to  calm  the  storm.   The  Town-clerk^  or  Records, 

who  was  the  lawful  president  of  the  assembly,  stood 

forward  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  city  of 

Ephesus  was  beyond  all  question  the  doYoted  "warden*" 

and  crowned  with  garlands,  they  assumed  the  duty  of  re- 
lating the  great  gymnastic  contests,  and  controlling  the  tu- 
multuous crowd  in  the  theatre  ;  they  might  literally  be  called 
the  iihiefs  of  Asia.  C.  and  H.,  n.  83;  Lewin's  Life  of  St 
Paul,  I.  350—353. 

^  This  officer  '*had  to  do  with  state-papers;  he  wm 
keeper  of  the  archives ;  he  read  what  was  of  public  moino»t 
before  the  senate  and  assembly  ;  he  was  present  when  money 
was  deposited  in  the  temple ;  and  when  letters  were  sent  to  j 
the  people  of  Ephesus,  they  were  officially  addressed  to  hiD>'  | 
Hence  we  can  readily  account  for  his  name  appearing  so  j 
often  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus  (see  C.  and  H.,  n.  89,  and 
p.  79).  He  seems  sometimes  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
year,  like  the  archons  at  Athens,  or  the  consuls  at  Boine." 
C.  and  H.,  11.  81. 

2  NewKopov,  Acta  -sax.  "i^j,  >Q!t«wJ\^  Tcwv^-iwjwger^  was 
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f  the  great  goddess  Diana  and  the  image  that  came 
lown  from  the  sky.  The  statements  of  a  few  unknown 
oreigners  could  not  contradict  a  fact  so  patent  to  all 
he  world.  Let  them,  therefore,  avoid  doing  anything 
ash  or  inconsiderate,  especially  as  St  Paul  and  his  com- 
Mknions  had  neither  profaned  their  temple  nor  uttered 
alnmnious  words  against  the  goddess.  If  Demetrius 
Old  his  friends  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  it  could 
)e  decided  in  the  assize-courts^,  then  open,  or  by  an 
appeal  to  the  proconsul,  or,  if  necessary,  in  the  regular 
Asembly.  Above  every  thing,  let  the  present  tumul- 
tous proceedings  be  discontinued,  which  could  only 
>ring  down  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans, 
vho  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  such  causeless 
md  disorderly  doings,  however  willing  to  indulge  an 
uudent  and  loyal  city  (Acts  xix.  35 — ^40). 

With  these  arguments  the  cautious  man  of  authority 
tranquillized  the  assembly,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  to 
tiieir  own  homes.  Thus  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  friends^ 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  the  interposition  of  a  Greek 
laagistrate,  the  Apostle's  life  was  saved ;  and  having 
iuisembled  the  disciples  and  given  them  his  last  fare- 
veil,  set  out  towards  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  i),  and 
iKicompanied,  it  is  not  improbable,  by  Tychicus   and 

pnginally  an  expression  of  humility,  aod  applied  to  the  lowest 
nradals  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  Temple.  Afterwards  it 
became  a  title  of  high  honour,  and  was  applied  not  only  to 
porsoDs,  but  to  cities  and  communities.  Thus  Ephesus  was 
personified  as  the  "devotee"  of  Diana,  and  boastfully 
•tamped  the  name  upon  her  coins. 

^  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town  (forum  or  conventu8)f  which 
the  proconsul  would  visit  at  stated  seasons,  attended  by  his 
interpreter,  for  all  legal  business  was  conducted  in  Latin. 
C.  and  H.,  n.  82. 

•  See  above,  p.  461,  n. ;  for  the  Apostle's  own  feelings 
ih  respect  to  the  tumult,  see  2  Cor.  i.  8 — 1 1,  on  which  aea 
Daley's  Horce  Paulina;,  2  Cor.  No.  iv. 
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Trophimus   (comp.  Acts  xx.  4),  reached  Alexandria 
Troas^ 

CHAPTER  III. 
TJROAS^SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  GREECE. 

A.  D.  57,  58. 

ON  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit  to  Troas'  tiie 
Apostle  had  been  able  to  stay  bat  a  very  short 
time.  Now,  however,  though  disturbed  in  mind  by  the 
late  outbreak,  he  occupied  himself  for  some  time  in 
preaching  the  Word  (2  Cor.  ii.  12).  But  a  cause  of  still 
deeper  anxiety  harassed  him.  He  had  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth,  either  with  or  soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  to 
superintend  the  great  collection  now  being  made  for 
the  poorer  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  to  enforce  the  in- 
structions contained  in  his  Epistle,  and  to  report  tiie 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church;  and  he  had  directed 
him  to  return  through  Macedonia  and  rejoin  him  pro- 
bably at  Troas^,  where  he  hoped  to  have  arrived  shortly 
after  Pentecost.  But  the  late  tumult  had  driven  him 
sooner  than  he  had  intended  from  Ephesus,  and  he 
waited  for  Titus  at  Troas  with  a  heart  full  of  anxiety 
respecting  the  church  at  Corinth.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  still  Titus  came  not.  At  length  the  suspense  he- 
came  unbearable ;  his  spirit  had  no  rest  (2  Cor.  ii  13) 
in  the  prolonged  absence  of  his  brother,  and  though  at 
Troas  a  door  was  opened  to  him  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing 
church,  he  resolved  to  sail  to  Macedonia,  hoping  the 
sooner  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return. 

^  Probably  by  sea:  comp.  Acts  xx.  13,  14,  though  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  great  roads  passed  by  Smyni* 
and  Pergamus  between  Ephesus  and  Troas. 

*  See  above,  pp.  438,  439. 

^  See  BirW  Hwa  ApoatoZicof,  p.  237;  Neander's  Plo^' 
ing,  I.  ^74. 
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Bidding  farewell,  therefore,  to  the  disciples,  he  em* 
harked,  and  probably,  as  before^  landing  at  Neapolis, 
pressed  on  to  Philippi.  There  he  paused,  and  for  a 
while  was  cheered  by  the  zeal  and  warm  affection  of 
his  Philippian  converts  (2  Cor.  viii.  i,  2).  Bat  still  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Corinth.  ''Corinth,  and 
Corinth  only,  was  the  word  which  would  then  have  been 
found  written  on  his  hearth"  Timothy,  indeed,  appears 
to  haye  met  him  at  Philippi  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  i),  but  till 
Titus  arrived  his  flesh  could  find  no  rest;  he  was  troubled 
on  every  side,  withotU  were  fightings^  within  were 
fear$  (2  Cor.  vii.  5). 

At  last  the  long-expected  messenger  reached  Phi- 
lippi, and  bore  with  him  tidings  sufficiently  cheering  to 
relieve  the  Apostle  of  the  chief  load  of  his  anxieties. 
His  first  Epistie  had  not  only  been  received,  but  bore 
good  fruit  The  mtgority  of  the  Corinthian  church  had 
submitted  to  his  injunctions,  and  were  deeply  repentant 
for  the  sins  they  had  committed  (2  Cor.  vii.  7 — 11);  the 
incestuous  person  had  been  excommunicated  (2  Cor.  ii. 
6),'  and  afterwards  forgiven  (2  Cor.  iL  10) ;  and  the  col- 
lection for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  made 
good  progress  (2  Cor.  viii  10).  All,  however,  was  not  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  parties  which  claimed  the  authority 
of  Christy  aided  by  an  emissary  from  Palestine  (2  Cor. 
XL  4),  who  had  brought  letters  of  commendation  from 
Jerusalem,  had  grown  so  powerful  as  to  openly  assail 
both  the  Apostle's  authority  and  his  character,  charg- 
ing him  with  selfish  motives,  with  fickleness,  timidity, 
and  self-distrust,  and  disparaging  his  inartificial  speech, 
and  the  insignificance  of  his  bodily  presence  (2  Cor. 
X  10). 

The  news  that  the  Corinthians  had  generally  sub- 
mitted to  his  ii^junctions,  removed  a  load  from  the 

^  See  ahove,  p,  440.         *  Stanley's  Comm.  on  th*  Cor.  xi..  •^. 
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Apostle's  mind,  and  filled  him  with  oyerwhelmingthak- 
fuluess,  but  the  insinuations  of  his  adyersaries  ronaeim 
him  the  utmost  indignation.  Titos  was,  therefore^  is* 
mediately  directed  to  return  to  Corinth  with  insfanH- 
tions  to  continue  the  collection,  and  bearing  a  senid 
Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle  expressed  his  heutftlt 
satisfaction  at  the  tidings  brought  by  Titns  (2  Gor.i^ 
vii),  urged  the  speedy  completion  of  the  contribotiflH 
(2  Cor.  viii. — ^ix.),  and  vindicated  his  apostolical  dn- 
racter  against  the  assertions  of  his  Judaizing  opponenti 
(2  Cor.  X. — xiii.). 

AVith  this  Epistle,  then,  Titus  accompanied  by  LqIbb 
(comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  18)  and  Trophimus,  set  outforCfr 
rinth,  while  St  Paul,  as  yet  unwilling  to  revisit  tbi 
city,  continued  to  prosecute  his  labours  in  the  northen 
regions  of  Greece,  and  to  accomplish  those  plans  vhkk 
he  had  been  unable  to  complete  during  his  preTioiii 
visit  to  Macedonia.  But  not  satisfied  with  preadiiif 
the  word  in  the  towns  of  that  province  bordering  on 
the  ^gean,  he  appears  now  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  and  even  beyond  them,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  fully  preaching  tlie  Gospel  round  aboiU  «nto 
Illyricum^  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

This  tour  probably  occupied  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  A.  D.  57,  and  then  having  no  more  place  in  thou 
parts  (Rom.  xv.  23),  he  removed  with  the  approach  of 
winter  to  Achaia,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Corinth 
(Acts  XX.  2).  But  while  here  in  the  house  of  Gains  he 
could  enjoy  the  society  of  Erastus  and  Stephanas,  of 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  others  of  the  brethren,  hia 

^  See  Paley's  fforce  Paulince  on  this  passage.  lUyricum 
was  an  extensive  region  lying  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Macedonia  on  the 
East.  It  included  Dahijatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  which  was 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  Both  term* 
are  probably  used  by  tVi©  A^oatle  in  their  most  extended 
sense. 
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«rt  was  saddened^  by  painful  intelligence  concerning 
le  state  of  the  Galatian  Churches.  The  circumstances 
ider  which  these  Churches'  were  founded  have  been 
ready  noticed,  as  also  the  peculiar  affection  with  which 
le  Apostle  had  been  received  there.  Now  however  he 
amed  that  his  restless  enemies  the  Judaizers,  who  had 
)en  thwarting  him  at  Corinth,  were  busy  also  in  Gala- 
ly  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (Gal.  v. 

II,  vi.  12,  13),  inculcating  nothing  less  than  submis- 
on  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law  (Gal.  iii.  2,  iv.  21, 

4,  18),  impugning  his  own  credit,  representing  him  as 
>  true  Apostle,  as  having  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
ospel  at  second  hand,  and  as  nothing  in  comparison 
Lth  James,  Peter,  and  John,  the  Pillars  of  the  Church 
.  Jerusalem  (GaL  ii.  2, 9,  &c.).  Their  teaching,  he  heard 
tth  the  deepest  sadness,  had  completely  fascinated^ 
kd.  iii.  i)  the  easily  impressible  Galatians,  and  already 
any  had  embraced  their  doctrines  with  the  same  ala- 
ity  that  they  had  welcomed  himself  when  he  proclaimed 
hrist  crucified  amongst  them.  On  receiving  this  in- 
Uigence,  the  Apostle  deemed  it  right  to  take  instant 
easnres  for  checking  the  evil  before  it  became  incur- 
>le,  and  accordingly  addressed  them  in  an  Epistle  ^  in 
bich  he  strenuously  defended  his  own  independent 
postolic  authority  (Gal.  i.  11,  ii.  21),  shewed  that  the 
Katrine  of  these  Judaizers  was  ealciilated  to  destroy 

*  See  Con.  and  Howson,  ii.  pp.  141 — 143. 

*  See  above,  pp.  436 — 438. 

'  ^E^dffKavev  =  fascinated,  the  metaphor  being  taken  from 
e  popular  belief  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye.  On  the 
ikleness  of  the  Galatian  character,  see  above,  p.  437  and 
tie. 

*  Professor  Lightfoot,  while  placing  the  Epistle  to  the 
alatians  between  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians  and  that 

the  Komans,  and  referring  its  date  to  the  winter  of  A.  D. 
'  or  the  spring  of  A.  D.  58,  seems  to  think  it  may  have  been 
dtten  during  the  journey  between  Macedoiviai  ObXid.  ^Ock»^« 
ic  ProUff.  to  the  Oomm.,  pp.. 48— 54. 
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the  yerj  essence  of  Christianity,  and  ^to  reduce  it  from 
an  inward  and  spiritual  life  to  an  outward  and  ceremo- 
nial system"  (OaL  in.  iv.),  and  exhorted  them  once 
more  to  walk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  state  of  free- 
dom and  not  of  bondage,  into  which  they  had-  been 
called  (GaL  v.  vi.). 

The  Apostle's  present  stay  at  Corinth  continued  up- 
wards of  three  months  (Acts  xx.  3),  and  he  probahty 
employed  himself  not  only  in  convincing  and  silencing 
the  gainsayers  who  opposed  him,  as  he  had  declared 
he  would  (2  Cor.  xiii.  i — 6),  and  in  visiting  other 
churches  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  but  also  in  sapor- 
intending  the  great  collection  for  the  poorer  Christiaitf 
at  Jerusalem,  about  which  he  felt  so  solicitous.  This 
collection  was  now  completed,  and  certain  treasurers 
were  nominated  by  the  whole  Church,  with  whom  the 
Apostle  was  to  carry  it  on  his  contemplated  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (i  Cor.  xvi.  3). 

Meanwhile  a  Christian  matron,  named  Phoebe^,  of 
the  port  of  Cenchrese,  was  about  to  sail  in  an  oppoote 
direction  to  Rome  upon  some  private  business.  St  Paul 
therefore  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  addressing  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  city, 
which  he  already  intended  to  visit  speedily,  and  with 
the  members  of  which,  though  they  had  not  seen  hi$ 
face  in  the  Jlesh,  he  yet  appears,  from  the  numerous 
salutations  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle,  to  have  been  well 
acquainted.  When  this  Church  was  founded  is  uncer- 
tain. Christianity  may  have  been  planted  in  Rome  by 
some  of  the  strangers  from  that  city  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Actsii.  10),  or  by  believing  Jews  attracted 
thither  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  who  had 
been  converted  by  St  Paul's  own  preaching.    Which- 

^  She  was  probably  a  widow  of  consideration  and  wealth* 
acting  as  one  of  the  deaconea^ea  oi  ^<a  Church.  See  C.  »»d 
H.,  II.  166 ;  Smith's  Bihl.  Diet. 
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ever  is  the  correct  opinion,  the  Church  there  appears  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  though  in  the  first  instance  its 
members  were  probably  Jews,  who  had  been  converted 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  had  received 
large  accessions  from  the  Gentiles  (Roul  i.  13).    Be- 
tween these  two  parties  disputes  had  arisen  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  while  the  one 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  their  Gen- 
tile brethren  as  their  equals  in  Christian  privileges 
(RoDL  iii  9 — 29,  XV.  7— 11),  the  others  could  not  make 
sofficient  allowance  for  Jewish  prejudices  respecting  the 
observation  of  days  and  the  eating  of  meats  (Rom.  xiv.). 
Long  desirous  of  visiting  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  pro- 
bably informed  of  its  condition  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
now  resident  there  ^  (Roul  xvi  3),  he  deemed  it  his  duty, 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sections  of  the  Roman  Church, 
to  lay  down,  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizers',  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  (Rom.  i.  16 — viii.), 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  covenant 
(Bom.  ix. — xi.),  and  to  inculcate  on  all  the  duty  of  mutual 
forbearance  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  the 
need  of  a  holy  and  a  Christian  life  (Rom.  xii. — xv.  13). 
Anxious  to  visit  Jerusalem  before  his  projected 


^  On  the  salutati^ii  in  Rom.  xvL  3,  and  the  return  of 
Aqnila  and  Priscilla  since  the  dispatch  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  see  Paley's  Horas  FaulincBy  No.  n. 

s  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  relate  to 
the  same  general  question.  But  the  Apostle  had  founded 
the  Church  in  Galatia,  hence  he  puts  the  point  in  a  great 
measure  upon  personal  authority  (comp.  Gal.  i.  6,  ir, 
I  a,  V.  2) ;  but  he  had  never  been  at  Rome,  hence  in  his 
Epistle  to  that  Church  he  puts  the  same  points  upon  argu- 
ment. ''This  distinction  between  the  two  Epistles  is  suited 
to  the  relation  in  which  the  Apostle  stood  to  bi&  ^V^etvoX 
correspondento."    See  Paley's  i/orce  PanXince, 
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journey  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  at  the  close  of  hi 
months'  stay  in  Corinth  intended  to  go  by  sea  to 
and  probably  from  the  port  of  Cenchrese  (Acts 
Though,  however,  his  intended  visit  to  the  Ho 
had  for  its  object  the  supplying  of  the  wants 
poorer  Christians  there  by  the  great  collection, 
had  been  so  long  in  progress,  he  could  not  look  i 
to  it  without  grave  misgiving,  knowing  as  he  c 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  Judaizers  towards  1 
(Rom.  XV.  30 — 32).  But  even  before  he  could  i 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth  ripened  intc 
against  his  life  (Acts  xx.  3).  He  resolved,  the 
to  make  a  change  in  the  proposed  route,  and  i 
of  going  to  proconsular  Asia  by  sea,  he  went  l 
through  Macedonia,  Beroea,  Thessalonica,  and  P 
towards  the  spot  where  he  had  first  landed 
shores  of  Europe.  His  companions  on  this  o< 
were  Sopater,  a  native  of  Beroea,  Aristarchus  a 
cundus  of  Thessalonica,  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Tim( 
and  two  Christians  from  proconsular  Asia,  Tychic 
Trophimus  (Acts  xx.  4).  The  whole  of  this  compa 
not  at  once  cross  over  to  Asia  with  St  Paul,  bu 
he  and  Luke  remained  at  Philippi,  preceded  the 
Troas.  It  was  how  the  season  of  the  Passover,  a 
Apostle  and  his  companion  remained  at  Philippi 
feast  was  ended,  and  then  sailed  from  Neapol 
after  a  voyage,  which,  probably  from  unfavourabl 
ther,  occupied  upwards  of  five  days^  (Acts  xx.  6), 
ed  Troas,  and  there  joined  the  other  disciples  and 
seven  days.  We  have  no  details  respecting  the  Aj 
labours  during  the  early  part  of  this  week,  but 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  appoim 
the  ship  to  sail,  the  Christians  were  assembled 
upper-room,  lighted  up  by  many  lamps,  celebratiB 

^  Compare  t\ie  \imie  s^tA  oil  the  former  voyage 
p.  440,  and  the  note. 
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Breakmg  of  the  Bread  which  now  formed  so  essential  a 
part  of  their  religious  services  (lActs  xx.  7).  Impressed 
ndth  the  feeling  that  the  morrow  was  appointed  for  his 
departure,  and  that  the  present  opportunity  might  not 
again  recur,  St  Paul  was  prolonging  his  discourse  till 
midnight^  when  overcome  by  weariness  and  the  heat  of 
the  room,  a  young  listener,  named  Eutychus,  sank  into 
a  slumber,  and  suddenly  falling  from  the  balcony  where 
he  sat  was  dashed  upon  the  floor  below  and  taken  up 
dead.  Much  confusion  thereupon  ensued  and  no  little 
lamentation  (Acts  xx.  10),  but  St  Paul  went  down  and 
embracing  the  body  said  to  the  bystanders,  Trouble. not 
yourselves,  for  his  life  is  in  him.  Thereupon  he  was 
taken  up  alive,  and  amidst  joy  and  thankfulness  the 
IBacharistic  feast,  combined  then,  as  was  usual,  with  a 
common  meal,  was  resumed,  and  the  Apostle  continued 
his  discourse  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  ship  was  now  ready  to  sail,  and  the  Apostle*s 
companions  went  on  board.  It  was  arranged,  however, 
that  he  himself  should  join  the  vessel  at  Assos,  a  little 
more  than  20  miles  distant,  and  thus  secure  a  few  more 
Iiours  with  the  disciples  at  Troas.  To  Assos,  therefore, 
lie  proceeded  by  land,  and  there  embarking,  sailed  with 
the  rest  of  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of 
Xjesbos,  and  separated  from  Assos  by  a  narrow  channel 
Another  day's  sail  brought  them  to  Chios,  whence  hav^ 
ing  put  in  at  Samos  they  lay  to  for  the  night  at  Tro- 
^llium,  a  cape  and  town  on  the  Ionian  coast.  The 
following  morning  they  got  as  far  as  Miletus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ionia,  about  50  miles  south  of  Ephesus.  Here 
they  landed,  and  St  Paul,  who  was  hastening  forward  to 
Yeach  Jerusalem,  if  possible,  by  Pentecost,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Ephesus  to  request  the  elders  of  the  Church 
to  meet  him  there.  They  quickly  obeyed  his  summons, 
and  the  Apostle  took  leave  of  them  in  an  affecting  and 
impressive  address,  in  which  he  remmde^  \5aftTCL  c>l\s«» 
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past  labours  amongst  them  (Acts  zx.  i8 — 2i\  exptmk 
his  conviction  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  a«8it( 
him  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  22 — 24),  and  in  the  mo 
solemn  manner  warned  them  to  tend  the  flock  or< 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  them  OYerseers,  and  \ 
defend  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  had  purdiase 
with  His  own  blood,  against  grievous  wclvesy  which  1: 
too  surely  foreboded  would  enter  in  among  them  (Ad 
XX.  25—31). 

Having  given  them  these  warnings,  and  finally  oon 
mended  them  to  God  and  the  word  qf  His  grace,  h 
knelt  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed  with  them,  an* 
then  with  an  outburst  of  natural  grief  they  fell  upon  hi 
neck  and  kissed  him  again  and  again  ^,  sorrowing  mot 
qf  aU  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  shod 
see  his  face  no  more  (Acts  xx.  38). 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RETURN  TO  JERUSALEM— TBE  TUMULT  11 

THE  TEMPLE, 

A.  D.  58. 

EEP  as  was  the  grief  of  the  brethren  at  the  depar 
ture  of  the  Apostle,  no  long  time  could  be  devotee 
to  its  indulgence.  The  wind  blew  fair',  and  the  vesK 
was  ready  to  depart.  With  sorrowing  hearts,  therefort 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  water's  edge,  and  ther 
tore^  themselves  away  from  him  and  his  companion 
The  voyage  was  now  resumed,  and  running  before  th< 
wind  the  vessel  soon  reached  Cos*,  off  the  coast  0 

^  Note  the  force  of  the  imperfect  icare^tXow,  Actszx 

37. 

*  C.  and  H.,  ii.  239:  comp.  Acts  xxi.  i. 

^  * AiroairaadivTas,  Acts  xxi.  i. 

*  Distant  froisi  "MLW-eWa  afeowt  &fi  nautical  miles,  a 
of  about  6  houxa;  C.  waA  "S..^  \\.  'j.'J>^. 
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Caria,  and  on  the  following  day  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Patara^  in  Lycia,  where  the 
yesael  in  which  St  Paul  had  been  hitherto  sailing  ap- 
parently finished  its  voyage,  or  was  bound  for  some 
pkce  further  east  along  tJie  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  harbour,  however,  there  lay  a  vessel  just 
about  to  sail  across  the  open  sea  to  Phoenicia  (Acts  xxi. 
2),  and  without  a  moment's  delay  they  went  on  board, 
and  made  sail.  After  sighting'  Cyprus  and  leaving  it 
on  the  left  hand  they  made  straight  for  the  port  of 
Tyre,  and  reached  it  pi^bably  in  two  days.  Here  their 
Teasel  was  bound  to  unlade  her  cargo,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  Apostle  as  to  reaching  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the 
Pentecostal  festival  being  removed,  he  resolved  to  re- 
main at  Tyre  a  few  days  (Acts  xxi  4). 

A  church  had  been  probably  founded  at  Tyre  soon 
ailer  the  death  of  Stephen^,  and  may  have  been  already 
'Visited  by  St  Paul  during  one  of  his  missionary  journeys 
in  the  region  of  Syria  and  Cilicia^.  However  this  may 
Imve  been,  the  Apostle  now  enjoyed  a  week  of  refresh- 
ing intercourse  with  the  Tyrian  disciples,  and  so  won 
'their  affections  that  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
they,  all,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accompanied 
bim  outside  the  city-gate  to  the  sea-shore.  There  the 
Scene  at  Miletus  was  repeated,  and  after  prayer  and 
Hmtual  embraces  the  travellers  proceeded  on  board, 
^vfaile  the  brethren  of  Tyre  returned  to  their  homes, 
their  hearts  filled  with  many  forebodings,  for  prophets 
taiongst  them  had  intimated  that  danger  awaited  their 
beloved  teacher  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  4). 

^  The  sea-port  of  the  city  of  Xanthus  10  miles  distant^ 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  the  seat  of  a  famous 
Oracle.    Comp.  Hor.  Od.  m.  iv.  64. 

^  Or  rising  Cyprus,  in  English  nautical  phrase.  The 
i^ord,  in  reference  to  sea-voyages,  means  to  see  land,  to  bring 
\mmd  iiUo  view,  to  make  land. 

»  See  above,  p.  373,  *  See  a\)Ove,  "^^  ^^'v. 
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Before  erenlng  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  Lsd 
reached  Ptolemais^.  Here  the  sea-royage  terminated^ 
and  the  little  company  spent  a  day  with  the  disciples  is 
the  place,  and  then  set  oat  on  foot  for  Csesares.  it 
Csesar^  Philip'  the  Evangelist  had  taken  tip  his  re- 
sidence, and  in  his  house  St  Paul  found  a  wdcome 
shelter.  The  family  of  the  Evangelist  consisted  of  fcwr 
virgin  daughters,  who  all  possessed  the  gift  of  propbe^. 
Whether  they  gave  the  Apostle  any  intimatioiis  of  cm- 
ing  danger  is  not  recorded,  but  he  was  not  destined  t9 
remain  at  Gaesarea  long  without  receiying  even  more 
explicit  warnings  than  he  had  listened  to  at  Tyre.  At 
the  time  when  news  reached  Jerusalem  of  the  AposHe's 
arrival  at  Csesarea,  the  prophet  Agabus^,  who  had  pre- 
dicted the  famine  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  im 
in  the  city.  Thereupon  he  straightway  hastened  to  the 
coast,  and  entering  Philip's  house^  took  St  Paul's  giriDe 
and  binding^  with  it  his  own  hands  and  feet,  declared  is 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  so  the  Jews  at  Jov* 
salem  should  bind  the  owner  of  that  girdle,  and  ddirer 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi.  ii). 

This  explicit  intimation  of  coming  trials  made  » 
deep  impression  on  all  present,  and  Luke^  TrophimnSy 
and  Aristarchus,  the  Apostle's  companions,  witk  the 
Ghristians  of  Csesarea,  burst  into  tears  (Acts  xxi.  i^h 
and  implored  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Though 
deeply  affected  by  their  grief  on  his  behalf,  the  ApoBtle 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  deliberate  purpose.  He 
was  ready,  he  declared,  not  only  to  he  hound,  hut  to  dit 
at  Jeritsalem  for  the  Name  qf  the  Lord  Jesus^  and 
finding  his  resolution  not  to  be  shaken,  they  desisted 

*  The  distance  being  but  aS  miles  from  Tyre.    For* 
notice  of  this  sea-port,  see  above,  p.  37,  n. 

*  See  above,  p.  378. 

'  See  above,  p.  403,  and  note. 

*  Compare  ior  siimW  s^is^icJaa  \|TQT2hetica]  actions  I»^ 
xz.  2, 3 ;  Jerem.  xiu.  1—  w. 
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firom  all  further  intreaties,  saying,  ITie  tioill  qf  t?te  Lord 
be  done  (Acts  xxi.  14). 

The  Festiyal  was  now  close  at  hand.  The  Holy  City 
iras  ah^ady  crowded^  with  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  and 
\b  was  an  important  matter  to  obtain  a  lodging.  This 
HI  early  convert,  Mnason  of  Cyprus*,  whose  residence 
was  at  Jerusalem,  undertook  to  supply ;  and  with  him 
ihe  Apostle,  his  companions,  and  certain  of  the  brethren 
ftt  Csesarea,  haying  made  arrangements  respecting  their 
baggage*,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
brethren,  and  St  Paul  could  not  but  have  rejoiced  in 
ihdr  sympathy.  The  day  following  they  repaired  to  the 
abode  of  James,  the  Lord*s  brother*,  and  president  of 
ihe  church  at  Jerusalem,  &nd  there  found  all  the  Elders 
assembled  to  receive  them  (Acts  xxi  18).  Mutual  salu- 
tation followed,  and  then  the  Apostle  recounted  in  a 
tmgthened  narrative  all  that  God  had  wrought  hy  his 
fmnistration  among  the  Gentiles,  and  doubtless  point- 
ed with  pride  and'joy  to  the  contributions  which  the 
delegates  from  the  various  churches  he  had  planted  had 
brooght  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  Christians  at  Jeru- 
nlem.  The  narrative  made  a  deep  impression,  and  in 
onited  thanksgiving  his  hearers  glorified  God  (Acts 
sxL  20). 

In  recounting,  however,  the  progress  of  the  churches 
in  Galatia  and  Achaia  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for 


^  Oomp.  above,  p.  344,  and  oomp.  pp.  162,  163. 

*  See  above,  p.  401,  and  Dote. 

*  For  the  word  carnage  of  our  Version  here  used  see 
iJad^.  xviii.  ai;  i  Sam.  xvii.  a 2.  *'^TiffKevavdit.€Poi  is  the 
better  reading,  and  denotes  having  packed  up,  made  ready 
inr  the  journey.  The  Apostle,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  had  with 
lum  the  proceeds  of  the  great  collection. 

*  On  his  character  and  influence,  see  pp.  416,  i^a^,  «xA 
khenotev. 
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St  Paul  to  fail  touching  on  subjects  which  would  exci 
painful  feelings,  and  rouse  bitter  prejudice  in  many 
his  hearers^,  and  the  peculiar  dangers  he  was  UaUe 
encounter  in  the  Holy  City  soon  became  apparent.  Tl 
assembly,  which  had  just  glorified  God  for  his  saooe 
in  heathen  lands,  began  to  call  his  attention  to  tl 
strength  of  the  Judaizing  faction  in  the  city*.  Tin 
told  him  it  was  generally  reported  and  believed  in  J 
rusalem,  among  the  thousands  of  converted  JewsiH 
still  remained  zealous  for  the  Law,  that  he  forbade  the 
brethren  in  foreign  lands  to  circumcise  their  childre 
or  observe  the  Mosaic  customs  (Acts  xxi.  20,  21).  Th 
being  so,  it  was  advisable  to  do  something  that  migl 
correct  these  erroneous  ideas.  It  was  impossible  tb 
the  arrival  of  one  so  well  known  could  be  conceals 
and  his  public  appearance  might  lead  to  scenes  ( 
violence.  They  suggested,  therefore,  that  he  shouJ 
adopt  the  following  course. 

There  were  four  disciples,  who  had  taken  a  Naamt 
vow,  of  which  seven  days  remained  unexpired,  vA 
would  at  the  close  of  this  period  present  the  usual  offei 
ings*  in  the  Temple.  Let  the  Apostle,  then,  join  bin 
self  to  them,  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  th 
whole  party.  This  would  prove  in  the  most  public  mai 
ner  his  observance  of  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  contradic 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  (Acts  xxi.  21 — 25).  Thi 
advice,  in  which  James  the  Just  apparently  acquiescec 
the  Apostle  wishing,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  the  churd 
of  Palestine,  was  not  unwilling  to  adopt.    According!) 

^  C.  and  H.,  11.  259. 

*  For  notices  of  the  excited  and  fanatical  state  of  the 
Jews  at  this  period,  see  Mihnan,  Hist  of  the  Jews,  u.  166, 
172. 

2  Por  these  see  Class-Booh  of  0.  T/  ITislory,  pp.  15^' 
159.     Agrippa  L,  it  will  be  remembered,  shewed  his  sfa- 
pathy  with  JxxdaAsm.  \>^  ^^tt«^\a.^  the  expenses  of  certaJD 
Nazaritea,  see  a\)ovft,  ^.  i^o«),  ^TA'Ct\a\i<ci\.^, 
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im  the  following  day,  after  first  performing  the  neces- 
Bftry  purifications,  he  proceeded  with  Uie  Christian  Na- 
nrites  to  the  Temple,  and  announced  to  the  priests  in 
the  name  of  his  friends,  their  intention  of  fulfilling  their 
time,  and  awaiting  the  moment  of  the  prox>er  offering. 

But  the  Apostle's  object  was  frustrated  by  circum- 
stances  that  took  place  on  the  very  eye  of  the  comple- 
don  of  the  period  of  their  tow.  Amongst  the  thousands 
present  in  Jerusalem  were  many  Jews  from  proconsular 
Amoslj  who  recognised  the  able  disputant,  whom  they  had 
10  often  been  unable  to  confute  in  their  synagogues, 
miking  in  the  streets  with  Trophimus  the  Ephesian 
[Acts  xxi.  29).  On  one  occasion  they  saw  him  in  the 
Femple-courts,  and  rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
luid  taken  his  companion  also  thither,  instantly  sprang 
tpon  him,  shouting,  Men  of  Israel^  help.  This  is  the 
fhan  that  teacheth  all  men  et^erywhere  against  the 
t^eople,  the  Law,  and  this  place,  yea,  who  hath  also 
brought  Gentiles  into  the  Temple,  and  prqfaned  this 
BMp  Place  (Acts  zxv.  28). 

Roused  to  fiiry  a  mob  quickly  rushed  towards  the 
q^ot,  and  St  Paul  would  probably  have  been  instantly 
put  to  death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unwillingness 
3f  his  foes  to  pollute  the  Temple  with  blood.  They 
ttibiiefore  dragged  him  down  the  steps  &om  the  Court 
of  the  Women^  into  the  Outer  Court,  and  had  no  sooner 
[tesed,  than  the  Levitical  guard  dosed  behind  them  the 
3oiinthian  gates'  (Acts  xxi.  30).  Once  in  the  Outer 
^Qfort  they  began  beating  the  Apostle  violently,  being 


^  See  above,  p.  272,  and  note.  It  is  clear  from  that  pas- 
%ge  that  this  Court  contained  the  Treasure-Chests,  but  it 
tlao  appears  to  have  contained  chambers,  in  one  of  which  the 
^azarites  performed  their  vows.     C.  and  H.,  ii.  269. 

'  ''Made  of  brass  and  very  strong,  shut  at  midnight 
''ith  diflBculty  by  twenty  men."    Jos.  £.  J,  vi.  5.  -^^    Ccssk^, 
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clearly  bent  on  putting  him  to  death,  and  would  ha 
succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  a  providential  interv^ 
tion.  The  commotion  in  the  Temple-courts  had  i 
failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Roman  sentries  in  t 
tower^  of  Antonia,  and  they  instantly  informed  Claadj 
Lysias,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  that  all  Jei 
saletn  was  in  an  uproar  (Acts  xxi  31). 

Thereupon,  without  a  moment's  delay,  Lysias  rush 
down  attended  by  some  centurions  and  a  strong  bo 
of  troops.  The  sight  of  the  dreaded  arms  of  the  Imi 
rial  forces  brought  the  multitude  to  their  senses,  ai 
they  left  off  heating  Paul,  The  conmiandant  then  a 
proached,  and  apprehending  the  Apostle,  ordered  hi 
to  be  chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier  ^  suspecting  tb 
he  was  an  Egyptian  pretender^,  who  had  lately  caused 
reTolt>  and  had  hitherto  baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  » 
diers  of  Felix  the  governor  (Acts  xxL  38).  He  tb 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  bystuiders  who  I 
prisoner  was  and  what  he  had  done,  but  some  cried  oi 
thing,  and  some  another;  and  finding  it  impossiUe 
gain  any  information  amidst  the  tumult,  he  ordered  hi 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  barracks  within  the  fortra 
Accordingly  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  remove  the  Ap 
stle,  but  so  furious  was  the  crowd  pressing  behind  the 
with  yells  and  execrations,  that  they  had  to  bear  hi 

1  On  this  tower,  see  above,  p.  53,  n.  and  p.  91. 

^  Comp.  Acts  xii.  4,  6 ;  see  above,  p.  406,  n. 

'  He  had  come  from  Egypt  into  Judaea,  and  giving  hii 
self  out  to  be  a  prophet,  collected  in  the  desert  upwards 
30,000  men  (4000  of  whom  were  Sicarii  or  "murderers 
Acts  xxi.  38),  whom  he  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  tl 
Mount  of  Olives,  promising  that  the  walls  of  Jenual^ 
would  fall  down  at  his  command,  and  they  would  he  enabl< 
to  seize  Jerusalem,  and  assume  the  government.  Felix,  hov 
ever,  marched  against  him,  and  easily  dispersed  his  fore 
slaying  4000,  and  taking  200  prisoners,  but  the  adventan 
himself  escaped.  See  Joa.  B.  7. 11.  1 3.  5 ;  Milman's  Bitt.  c 
theJewSy  11.  171. 
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up  in  their  arms  up  the  staircase.  Just  as  they  reached 
the  barracks,  St  Paul,  addressing  the  commandant  in 
Qreeky  enquired  respectfully  whether  he  might  speak  to 
hiin.  Staiiled  at  being  addressed  in  the  Grecian  tongue, 
lijsias  in  his  turn  enquired  whether  he  was  mistaken  in 
aupposing  him  to  be  the  Egyptian  rebel  St  Paul 
replied  that  he  was  no  Egyptian,  but  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Gilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city^  and  re- 
quested permission  to  address  the  people.  On  which 
the  commandant,  influenced  it  may  be  by  the  aspect 
and  manner  of  his  prisoner,  at  once  gave  his  consent 
(Acts  zxL  40). 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  IMPRISONMENT  AT  CjESAREA. 

A.  D.  58. 

STANDING  then  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoning  to  the 
crowd  with  his  chained  hands  to  invite  their  atten- 
tion, the  Apostle  began  to  address  them  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Gharmed  by  the  accents  of  their  own  beloved 
tongue,  the  multitude  listened  with  the  deepest  silence 
irliile  he  tried  to  dispel  their  prejudices  against  himselt 
Beginning  with  the  well-known  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  education  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  Jew  like  themselves,  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  according  to  the  strictest  requirements 
of  the  Law,  and  had  hated,  persecuted,  and  endeavoured 
to  extinguish  the  sect  of  the  Ghristians  (Acts  xxiL  3 — 5). 
He  then  proceeded  to  recount  the  wonderful  circum- 
stances of  his  conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus^,  of 
bis  blindness,  cure,  and  baptism  (Acts  xxii.  6 — 16),  and 
bow  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  was  praying  in 

^  For  a  comparison  of  the  Apostle's  words  on  this  occft' 
•ion  with.the  account  given  in  Acts  ix.  see  above,  pp.  ^84,  ^8^^ 
and  notes* 
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the  Temple,  he  fell  into  a  trance',  saw  that  SaTMor 
who  had  appeared  to  him  on  his  memorable  jonnMf, 
and  was  commanded  by  Him  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxiL  17 — 2i]l 

Up  to  this  point  the  multitude  listened  to  tiie  Apo- 
stle with  the  deepest  attention,  but  no  sooner  had  lie 
spoken  of  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  than  they  hroke 
out  into  such  furious  cries  of  rage  and  indignation  that 
the  preyious  clamour  appeared  as  nothing  in  compa- 
rison. The  thought  of  uncircumcised  heathen  h^ 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  children  of  Abraham 
was  unbearable.  Away,  they  cried,  with  such  a  fdiov 
from  the  earth,  it  is  not  fit  thai  he  should  lite,  and 
while  some  flung  dust  into  the  air,  others  cast  off  their 
clothes,  as  if  they  would  stone  him  on  the  spot  (comp. 
Acts  Tii  58).  This  fresh  outbreak  of  frantic  violence 
filled  the  commandant  with  still  greater  peiplexitj. 
Unable  to  understand  the  language  in  which  the  Apo- 
stle spake,  he  could  only  infer  from  the  results  it  pro- 
duced that  his  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  some  enor- 
mous offence.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  conveyed  into  the  castle,  and,  since  other  means  bad 
failed,  that  the  secret  of  his  guilt  should  be  ascertained 
by  torture.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixk»', 
a  centurion  was  deputed  to  superintend  the  scourging, 
and  like  a  common  malefactor  the  Apostle  was  on  the 
point  of  being  stretched  or  fastened  to  the  post  to  re* 
ceive  the  lashes,  when  he  turned  to  the  centurion  and 
enquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  scourge  one  who  was 
a  Roman  citizen  and  uncondemned  (Acts  zxii.  25]? 
Astonished  at  such  a  question,  the  centurion  ordered  the 
scourging  to  be  suspended,  and  hurrying  to  the  com- 
mandant, bade  him  take  heed  what  he  was  doing,  for  the 

^  Compare  the  account  above,  pp.  390,  391. 
2  See  above,  t^.  ^09,  asi^  ^'^  t!lq.\j^. 
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prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen.  Upon  this  Lysias  himself 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  enquired  whether  the  news 
was  trae,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  remarked 
that  he  had  parchas^  this  privUege  for  a  large  sum, 
on  which  St  Paul  informed  him  that  he  was  free-bom 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  Thus  assured  of  the  true  position  of  his 
prisoner,  the  commandant  ordered  the  instruments  of 
txurtnre  to  be  instantly  removed,  and  was  in  no  little 
alarm  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

For  the  present,  indeed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  him 
in  the  Tower,  but  on  the  morrow  he  determined  to 
make  a  second  efibrt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his 
prisoner's  offence,  and  therefore  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  aud  bringing  down  the  Apostle  from 
the  Tower  to  the  hall  Gazith^,  placed  him  before  them* 
Casting  a  stedfast  and  scrutinizing  glance  (Acts  xxiii  i) 
on  the  faces  of  those  assembled,  many  of  whom  must 
have  been  familiar  to  him,  St  Paul  began  by  proving 
that  he  had  lived  a  conscientious^  life  before  God  up 
to  that  very  day.  This  assertion  so  offended  the  high- 
priest  that  he  commanded  those  standing  near  to  strike 
him  on  the  mouth,  whereupon  the  Apostle,  filled  with 
indignation  at  so  brutal  an  insult,  replied,  Gfod  shall 
tmite  thee%  thou  whited  wall\  For  sittest  thou  to 
judge  me  according  to  tJte  law,  and  commandest  me 

^  See  above,  p.  96.  Only  a  narrow  space  of  the  Great 
Temple -court  intervened  between  the  steps  of  the  tower 
Antonia  and  this  hall.  But  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  met 
in  a  place  less  sacred,  into  which  soldiers  might  be  admitted. 
C.  and  H.,  u.  28 t. 

*  Compare  with  this  assertion  2  Tim.  i.  3. 

'  If  this  was  a  prophetic  denunciation,  it  was  terribly 
folfilled  when  the  hypocritical  president  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  murdered  by  the  Sicarii  during  the  Jewish  war.  See  Jos. 
B,  J,  n.  17.  9. 

^  Comp.  Mtt.  xxiii.  27.  He  compares  him  to  those  walls, 
which  composed  of  mud  and  other  vile  materials,  in»jd&  ^ 
fair  show  without  being  plastered  and  white^a^^^ 
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to  he  itnitten  contrary  to.  the  law?  To  this  the  by- 
standers rejoined,  Revilest  thou  GocPs  high-priettf 
and  St  Paul,  recovering  himself^  answered  that  he  did 
not  know  or  consider  that  Ananias  was  high-priest^ 
otherwise  he  would  not  so  haye  spoken,  for  it  was  writ* 
ten  in  the  Law,  Thou  ghalt  not  remle  the  ruler  qf  thy 
people  (Ex.  xxiL  28). 

By  this  time,  howerer,  the  Apostle  had  seen  cmly  too 
clearly  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  obtaining  an 
equitable  decision  from  his  judges.  Knowing,  therefore, 
that  there  were  both  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  amoDg 
them,  and  that  however  much  they  might  be  united  in 
persecuting  him,  they  were  sundered  from  one  another 
by  a  deep  gulf  on  one  important  article  of  faitb,  he 
exclaimed,  as  indeed  he  could  say  with  truth,  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  because  he  had  testified  of  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts 
xxiii.  6).  He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words, 
before  there  was  an  instant  division  in  the  Council 
The  Pharisees  present  were  united  in  his  favour,  and 
a  hot  debate  ensued  between  them  and  the  Saddacaic 
faction,  who  deLied  any  Resurrection  and  the  existence 
alike  of  angels  and  spirits^.  While  the  latter  party  were 
furious  against  him,  the  former  declared  they  could  find 
no  fault  in  him,  and  if,  as  he  had  said  in  his  speech  on 
the  stairs,  an  angel  or  a  spirit  had  indeed  spoken  to 
him',  they  would  not  criminate  him  on  this  account 

A  scene  of  great  confusion  now  ensued  (Acts  xxiii. 
10),  in  the  midst  of  which  Claudius  Lysias  being  afraid 
lest  the  Roman  citizen  should  be  torn  in  pieces  bj 
them,  ordered  a  detachment  to  go  down  inst^mtly,  and 
bring  him  into  the  barracks.    Thus  the  Apostle  was 

^  See  above,  p.  115. 

*  The  sentence  is  broken  off.  The  words  fA^  deofiaxS^lt^f 
Acta  xxiii.  9,  are  ^walit\\ig  m  the  best  MSS.  See  Keandei^s 
jPlanting,  I.  307,  and  iiO\je» 
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delivered  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  in  the 
evening  his  anxieties  were  relieved  by  the  appearance 
of  hia  Divine  Master  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  bidding 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  declaring  that,  as  he  had 
testified  unto  Him  in  Jerusalem^  so  he  must  testify 
also  at  Borne  (Acts  xxiil  1 1). 

The  following  morning  however  had  hardly  dawned, 
before  a  fresh  danger  revealed  itself.  Disappointed  on 
the  previous  day  in  their  malicious  designs,  more  than 
forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  put 
the  Apostle  to  death.  Accordingly  they  went  to  the 
diief  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  present  themselves  before  the  commandant  and 
request  him  to  allow  St  Paul  to  be  brought  down  and 
^aced  a  second  time  before  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  resume  the  enquiry  so  tumultuously  interrupted, 
and  they,  on  their  part,  undertook  that  ho  should  not 
reach  the  council-chamber  alive,  for  they  would  murder 
him  on  his  way  down  from  the  fortress. 

But  their  design  in  some  way  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Apostle's  nephew^,  who  was  now  present  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  uncle,  than  he  obtained  admittance  into 
the  barracks,  and  imparted  to  him  the  intelligence. 
Thereupon  St  Paul  called  one  of  the  centurions,  and 
requested  him  to  take  the  young  man  to  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  for  he  had  something  to  tell  him.  The  officer 
complied,  and  conducting  him  to  the  commandant  told 
him  of  St  Paul's  message.  Claudius  Lysias  received  the 
young  man  kindly,  and  leading  him  cautiously  aside 
enquired  what  he  wished  to  say.  The  other  thereupon 
acquainted  him  with  the  plot  that  had  been  laid,  and 
was  dismissed  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  divulge  the 
&ct  that  he  had  given  this  information. 

^  See  above,  p.  580, 
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Thus  assured  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  pri* 
soner,  and  knowing  that  he  was  responsible  for  lus 
safety  as  a  Roman  citizen,  Lysias  resolved  to  smid  him 
away  that  rery  night  under  a  strong  escort  to  Gsesarea, 
and  there  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  Felix. 
Summoning  therefore  two  of  the  centurions,  he  gave 
orders  that  200  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  70  cavaby, 
and  200  spearmen^,  should  be  in  readiness  to  proceed 
thither  by  nine*  in  the  evening.  In  the  meantime  he 
wrote  to  the  governor  a  dispatch,  giving  a  fair  and  dear 
account  of  the  case,  save  in  the  statement  that  he  had 
rescued  St  Paul  in  the  first  instance  because  he  had 
discovered  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  suppression 
of  all  allusion  to  his  intention  to  scourge  him  (Acts  xxiii 
26—30). 

At  the  time  appointed  the  escort  was  ready,  and 
mounted  on  horseback^  between  the  two  Roman  sol- 
diers, to  whom  he  was  chained,  the  Apostle  was  con- 
ducted from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris*.  Here  the  sd- 
diers  halted  after  their  long  night-march,  and  while  the 
cavalry  proceeded  to  Csesarea,  the  legionary  troops,  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  Apostle's  safety',  returned  to 
the  fortress  of  Antonia.    It  was  probably,  during  the 

^  Ae^ioXrfjSovs,  E.  V.  spearmen^  Vulg.  lancearios.  What- 
ever is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  singular  word,  it  distin* 
guishes  here  legionary  soldiers  from  cavalryy  and  probably 
means  light-armed  troops.  The  word  implies  the  use  of  some 
weapon  simply  carried  in  the  right  hand. 

2  'A7r6  TpLT7]s  cSpas  rijs  vvkt6s,  Acts  xxiii.  23. 

^  With  a  view  to  greater  expedition  Lysias  ordered  that 
more  than  one  horse  should  be  provided  for  the  Apostle: 
comp.  Acts  xxiii.  24,  KTi^vrj  re  irapaaTTJaai. 

*  For  the  buildiug  of  Antipatris,  see  above,  p.  99,  and 
note. 

^  Lysias  had  probably  sent  so  large  and  so  mixed  a  force 
in  view  of  a  possible  ambuscade.     This  was  no  longer  to  be 
feared  after  leaving  Aii\.VpaA.T\a,  bwt  the  legionaries  might  be 
needed  in  the  fortresB.oi  Aii\.OTnSb. 
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afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  ^  tlieir  departure  that 
the  cavalry  reached^>Caesarea,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
immediately  delivered  up  his  prisoner  to  the  governor, 
with  the  dispatch  from  Claudius  Lysias.  Felix'  read  it, 
and  enquired  to  what  province  the  prisoner  belonged  3, 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cilicia, 
replied  that  he  would  hear  and  decide  his  case  as  soon 
as  his  accusers  had  arrived,  and  ordered  that  for  the 
present  he  should  be  kept  in  Herod's  prcetorium*  {Acts 
xxiil  35). 

^  C.  and  H.,  n.  290;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  46,  60. 

■  As  mentioned  above,  p.  409,  n.,  on  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  A.D.  44,  Cuspius  Fadus  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judsea.  He  was  succeeded  in  a.  d.  48  by  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander,  who  in  his  turn,  in  A.  D.  48,  made  way  for  Yeutidius 
Camanus.  £>iu-ing  his  sway  a  frightful  tumult  happened  at 
the  Passover,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Boman  soldier.<4 
in  the  Antonia,  and  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  more  than 
10,000  persons  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5.  3;  B.J.  11.  12.  i).  Cu- 
manus  was  recalled  in  a.d.  52,  and  succeeded  by  Felix,  a 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  From  Tacitus  {Ann. 
XII.  54)  he  would  seem  to  have  been  joint  procurator  with 
Cumanus.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Emperor's  powerful 
friend  Pallas,  and  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  ruling  his  pro- 
vince with  meanness,  cruelty,  and  profligacy,  per  omneni 
scevitiam  et  libidinemjus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit.  Hist. 
V.  9:  corap.  Ann.  xii.  54,  and  see  Merivale,  vn.  195. 

'  Compare  Pilate's  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Saviour, 
•bove,  p.  301. 

*  The  word  prcetorium  properly  denotes  the  residence  of 
the  Boman  provincial  governors,  at  which  they  administered 
justice.  Here  it  seems  to  denote  some  palace  built  by  Hero<l 
and  now  appropriated  to  public  uses.  As  in  our  old  castles, 
there  were  prison-chambers  in  all  such  buildings.  Eatto's 
Mb»  Illustrations, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX  AND  FESTUS. 

A.I>.  58—60. 

FIVE  days  after  the  Apostle's  arriyal  at  Osesareabtf 
accusers  made  their  appearance,  headed  hy  the 
high-priest  Ananias,  certain  of  the  elders,  and  an  orator 
named  Tertullus^,  whose  services  had  been  engaged  for 
this  occasion.  Accordingly,  Felix  took  his  seat  on  the 
tribunal',  and  Paul  having  been  sent  for,  Tcrtollus  fo^ 
mally  opened  the  case.  After  paying  an  adroit  com- 
pliment to  the  procurator  on  the  comparative  qoiet 
vMiih  the  land  enjoyed  owing  to  his  vigilance  and 
energy',  he  brought  three  charges  against  the  prisoner: 
First>  that  he  was  a  pestilent  mover  of  sedition  among 
all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  which  amounted  to 
a  charge  of  treason^  against  the  emperor;  secondly; 
that  he  was  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  profane  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  On  these  charges  he  declared 
the  Jews  had  been  about  to  judge  him  before  their  owd 
tribunal,  when  Lysias  forcibly  took  him  away,  and 
referred  his  accusers  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Felix. 

^  The  name  is  Boman.  He  was  probably  an  Itafian, 
and  pleaded  in  Latin.  *^The  accuser  and  the  accused  could 
plead  in  person,  as  St  Paul  did  here,  but  advocaU  {jHjfroftfi) 
were  often  employed."     C.  and  H.,  Ii.  302, 

'  On  this  see  above,  p.  303,  n. 

'  Felix  during  his  period  of  office  put  down  false  Mm* 
siahs  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  8;  j5.  /.  ii.  13.  4),  the  foUowen  of  the 
Egyptian  pretender  (above,  p.  486,  and  n.),  riots  between  tht 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Csesarea  {Ant.  XX.  8.  7 ;  ^.  J.  11.  13.  *i\ 
and  cleared  various  parts  of  the  country  of  robbers  {B,  J.  H* 
13.  1),  see  Merivale,  vii.  195. 

^  On  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  treason,  see  abovei 
p.  307,  n. 
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To  these  allegations  the  Jews  present  expressed 
their  consent,  hoping  doubtless  that  the  procurator 
would  hand  oyer  the  prisoner  to  their  courts,  where  his 
&te  would  be  soon  decided.  But  Felix  made  a  sign  to 
the  Apostle  to  proceed  with  his  defence,  and  he,  after 
expressing  his  satisfaction  in  pleading  before  one  who 
had  been  so  long  familiar  with  the  nation,  commenced 
replying  to  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  A  disturber  of  the  nation  he  said,  he  was  not,  for 
on  his  recent  visit  to  the  Holy  City  but  twelye  days  before, 
he  had  neither  caused  a  disturbance,  or  even  disputed 
in  the  temple,  the  synagogue,  or  the  streets.  As  to  his 
being  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  he  had 
never  swerved  from  his  belief  in  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets ;  like  his  accusers,  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection,  and  strove  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man.  As  to  profaning  the 
Temple,  he  had  lately  visited  it  as  the  bearer  of  offer- 
ings for  his  nation,  and  to  observe  some  of  the  strictest 
ceremonies  of  the  Law,  not  to  gather  together  a  multi- 
tude or  cause  a  tumult  Certain  Jews  of  Asia,  indeed, 
had  broaght  an  accusation  against  him,  but  they  ought 
now  to  have  been  present  as  witnesses,  ready  to  bring 
forward  a  specific  charge,  if  they  had  any  (Acts  xxiv. 
10—21). 

Felix,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  Apostle^s 
address,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  not  only  penetrated  into 
Csesarea,  but  also  numbered  disciples  even  among  the 
troops^.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  position  fully  to  aj)- 
preciate  the  weakness  of  the  allegations  against  the 
prisoner,  and  the  misrepresentations  of  his  accusers,  and 
must  have  felt  that  the  only  proper  course  was  to  pro- 
nounce his  acquittal  and  set  him  free.  But  this  he  could 

^  Acta  X    See  above,  p.  399,  and  ]^.  iv%^. 
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not  make  up  his  mind  to  do,  and  choso  lo  reserve  his 
final  ^  decision  till  Ljsias  should  arrive,  and  in  the  mean- 
time committed  the  Apostle  to  the  chaiige  of  the  centu- 
rion^ who  had  brought  him  to  Csesarea,  with  instructions 
to  keep  him  safely,  but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  his 
friends  3  to  have  free  access  to  his  apartments. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Felix  entered  the  audience- 
chamber  with  his  wife  Drusilla^  daughter  of  the  late 
king  Herod  Agrippa.  Her  beauty  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  she  had  been  induced  by  the  pro- 
curator to  leave  her  first  husband,  ^Azizus  king  ci 
Emessa,  to  become  his  paramour.  The  two  now  sent  for 
St  Paul,  and  desired  to  have  the  Christian  doctrines 
explained  to  them.  Accordin^y  before  the  Roman 
libertine  and  the  profligate  Jewish  princess,  the  Apostle 
preached  with  his  wonted  faithfulness,  and  while  he 
discoursed  concerning  righteousnesBy  and  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.  But  though  he 
trembled,  the  profligate  governor  would  not  release  his 

^  Aiayvdxroixaif  Acts  xxiv.  22. 

'  There  were  three  kinds  of  custody  recognised  by  the 
Koman  law:  (1)  ctistodia pitblica,  or  confinemeDt  in  a  public 
gaol,  as  at  Philippi,  see  above,' p.  443,  and  n. :  this  was  the 
worst  kind ;  (2)  custodia  libera^  or  free  custody,  usual  only 
in  the  cases  of  men  of  rank  who  were  committed  to  tiie 
charge  of  some  magistrate  or  senator,  who  made  himself 
responsible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial;  (3) 
custodia  militaris:  in  this  species  of  custody,  introduced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  the  prisoner's  right  band 
was  chained  to  the  left  hand  of  a  soldier,  who  was  respon- 
sible with  his  life  for  his  safe  detention,  and  kept  him  either 
in  barracks  or  a  private  house.     C.  and  H.,  n.  308. 

^  This  perhaps  included  Philip  the  Evangelist  resident 
there  with  his  family ;  perhaps  Cornelius  the  centurion ;  and 
almost  certainly  Luke  and  Aristarchus. 

*  Her  brother  was  Agrippa,  the  present  king  of  Tracho- 
nitis.  On  the  part  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  played  in 
persuading  her  to  leave  "Viex  \««fe^ivd,  see  above,  p.  376,  n. 
She  was  at  this  tame  Va  tVe  i^^^^^  qI  V«t  %^^ 
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prisoner  from  confinement.  Go  thy  ttap,  said  he,  far 
this  time;  when  I  h>ave  a  convenient  season  I  will  send 
far  thee.  He  knew  that  the  Apostle's  relatives  moved 
in  a  respectable  sphere,  and  he  4iad  heard  him  speak  of 
sums  of  money  ^  introsted  to  his  care,  and  he  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  liberation  was  not  hopeless,  if 
bought  with  a  suitable  sum*.  Hence  he  frequently  sent 
for  the  Apostle,  and  conversed  with  him.  But  St  Paul 
was  not  one  to  stoop  to  such  dishonourable  means.  He 
preferred  to  remain  in  confinement  rather  than  purchase 
his  freedom  with  a  bribe,  and  at  Caesarea  he  continued 
upwards  of  two  years,  or  from  a.d.  58  to  a.  d.  60. 

During  this  long  period  of  suspense  from  active 
labour,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
was  composed  under  the  Apostle's  eye,  and  it  is  possible 
that  ''many  messages,  and  even  letteriH,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  may  have  been  sent  from  Csesarea  to 
brethren  at  a  distance^.*'  Meanwhile  the  government 
of  Felix  became  more  and  more  unpopular,  and  the 
disaffection  of  his  subjects  was  increased  by  a  serious 
quarrel  between  the  Jewish  and  heathen  population  at 
Csesarea,  in  which  the  troops  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
committed  gross  acts  of  butchery  and  plunder^.  This 
led  to  the  recall  of  Felix,  a.d.  60;  and  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Jews,  who  had  complained  of  his  administra- 
tion at  Rome,  he  left  Paul  in  bonds  (Acts  xxiv.  27). 

His  successor  was  Porcius  Festus,  who  like  himself 
lad  probably  been  a  slave,  and  was  one  of  the  emperor's 
:&eedmen.  Three  days  after  his  landing  at  Coesarea  he 
^paired  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  introduced  to  the 

^  Acts  xxiv.  17.     See  Birks*  IfortB  Apostolicce,  p.  344. 
'  Such  practices  were  not  unusual  with  some  procura- 
fMn.     See  the  instance  of  AlbiDus  mentioned  in  Jos.  Ant. 
9.  9.     The  Julian  Law  strictly  forbade  taking  a  bribe 
a  prisoner. 
3  C.  and  H.,  11.  308. 
*  See  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  ii.  p.  iTi. 
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high-priest^  and  leading  members  of  the  nation.  Hiey 
instantly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
machinations  against  the  Apostle,  and  requested  the 
new  goyemor  to  allow  hkn  to  be  remoyed  to  Jerosalemf 
intending  to  assassinate  him  on  the  road  (Acts  xxr.  3). 
Festus  replied  that  St  Paul  was  in  custody  at  Csesarea, 
whither  he  himself  was  on  the  point  of  returning :  the 
Roman  law  did  not  allow  an  uucondenmed  person  to  he 
giyen  up  as  a  mere  favour:  he  must  have  his  accofl^ 
face  to  face,  and  be  enabled  to  make  his  defence;  if 
therefore  they  wished  to  bring  any  charges  against  him, 
they  must  come  down  to  Csesarea  and  there  prefer  them 
(Acts  XXV.  4,  5,  16). 

After  a  stay,  therefore,  of  8  or  10  days  in  Jerosalem, 
he  returned  to  Csesarea,  and  the  accusers  apparratiy 
went  down  the  same  day.  No  time  was  lost  in  putthig 
the  Apostle  on  his  trial.  The  very  next  day  Festos 
took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  ordered  St  Paul  to  be 
put  forward.  Then  the  delegates  from  the  Sanhedrin 
urged  tbeir  accusations,  which  appear  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  those  brought  forward  at  the  previous 
trial.  But  they  were  utterly  unable  to  support  their 
statements,  and  the  Apostle  contented  himself  with  a 
brief  but  emphatic  denial  that  he  had  done  anything 
against  the  Law,  the  Temple,  or  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  8). 

Tiie  sincerity  of  his  bearing  appears  to  have  told 
favourably  with  the  procurator,  and  he  quickly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  involved  in  no  political  movements 
(Acts  xxv.  18,  19),  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
death  (Acts  xxv.  25),  and  that  the  charges  against  him 
related  only  to  religious  questions  between  him  and  his 

* 

^^  At  this  time  the  high-priest  was  Ishmael  the  son  of 

Fabi,  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8.  8.  He  ha<i  been  appointed  by  Agripp* 

11..,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  entrusted  all  the  ecdesias- 

tical  arrangementa  m  VSoLftlBLoX^  Ci\\.-^;   "^Uman,  Hist.  Jcvt, 

II.   172. 
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nation.    Unwilling,  however,  to  allow  a  matter  immedi- 
ately to  drop,  in  which  the  Jews  evidently  took  so  deep 
an  interest,  he  proposed  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  submit  to  a  formal  trial  in  the  presence 
of  himself  (Acts  xxv.  9).    But  the  Apostle  knew  full 
well  the  danger  involved  in  such  a  journey.   He  replied, 
therefore,  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  as  Festus  himself 
knew  well,  and  that  if  he  was  guilty  he  was  willing  to 
die,  but  that  since  the  accusations  preferred  against 
him  were  really  groundless,  rather  than  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  would  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  Bo- 
man  citizen;  ?ie  appealed  unto  Ccesar^  (Acts xxv.  11). 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  it  was  sufficient  that  a 
Roman  citizen  should  merely  utter  the  words  /  appeal^ 
and  his  case  was  instantly  removed  to  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  Emperor.     After   a  brief  conversation, 
therefore,  with  his  assessors,  Fcstua  merely  enquired 
whether  he  adhered  to  his  determination,  and  then 
made  answer,   Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Ccssar;  to 
OcBsar  thou  shalt  ^0  (Acts  xxv.  12). 

Though,  however,  the  appeal  had  been  allowed, 
Festus  was  in  much  perplexity  to  decide  how  he  might 
describe  the  charge  against  the  Apostle  to  the  Emperor. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  foolish  thing  to  send  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  without  at  the  same  time  specifying  the  charges 
against  him,  but  how  to  do  this  after  the  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory information  elicited  at  the  trial  appeared 
extremely  difficult  It  happened,  however,  at  this  time 
that  Herod  Agrippa  II.*,  king  of  Chalcis,  with  his  sister 

^  Under  the  republic  a  Roman  citizen  could  appeal  to 
the  tribunes.  The  power  of  the  latter  being  absorbed  by 
the  Emperors,  all  appeals  were  transferred  to  them,  and  at 
this  time  the  Imperial  tribunal  ^'was  a  supreme  court  of 
M>peal  from  all  inferior  courts  either  in  Rome  or  in  the  pro- 
Vinces."     See  Art.  Appellatto  in  Smith's  Diet,  Antiq. 

*  Herod  Agrippa  II.   was  the  son  of  Agnpi^v.  T.  «xA 
Cypros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.     Al\.et  \vft  V-aA 
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Bernioe\  arriTed  on  a  complimentaiy  visit*  to  the  pfoea- 
rator,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Cffisarea.  Agrippa  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  all  that  related  to  Jewish 
customs,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  invested  by  the 
Emperor  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  high-priest 
Festus,  therefore,  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
consulting  one  so  much  better  informed  than  himself  oa 
the  points  in  dispute,  and  related  all  the  particnlan 
concerning  the  Apostle  so  far  as  he  was  acquamted  with 
them  (Acts  xxv.  14 — 21),  and  more  especially  his  reite^ 
ated  assertion  concerning  one  Jesus  wJio  had  died  and 
Idas  alive  again.  Agrippa,  who  could  not  have  heard 
now  for  the  first  time  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  prisoner.  To 
this  Festus  readily  assented,  and  fixed  the  following  day 
for  the  interview. 

Accordingly  at  the  time  appointed  Agrippa  and 
Bemice  with  much  pomp  entered  the  audience-chamber, 
accompanied  by  their  suite  and  the  chief  men  of  00' 
sarea,  and  at  the  command  of  Festus,  Paul  was  brought 
before  them.  As  soon  as  the  Apostle  appeared,  Festos 
in  a  set  speech  detailed  the  circumstances  under  which 

been  educated  at  Kome  Claudius,  about  A.D.  49,  made  him 
king  of  Chalcis  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  5.  2;  B.  J.  n.  12.  i),  and 
afterwards,  A.D.  53,  promoted  bim  to  the  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Lysanias  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  7.  1  ;  B.  J.  11.  12.  8), 
with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv,  13).  In  A.D.  55  Nero 
added  several  cities  to  his  dominions,  and  he  displayed  the 
lavish  magnificence  of  his  family.  During  the  Jewish  war 
he  sided  with  the  Romans,  and  at  its  conclusion  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, A.D.  100.     See  Le win's  Fasti  Sacri;  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet. 

^  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Her  first  husband  was  her  uncle  Herod^  king  of  Chalcis,  on 
whose  death  she  lived  with  her  own  brother  Agrippa  II. 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  7.  3).  Afterwardt}  she  married  Polemoo,  king 
of  Cilicia,  and  ultimately  became  the  mistress  of  Yespaoao 
and  of  Titus.    See  Tac.  Hlat.  \\.  %\. 

3  See  BlunVa  Scriptwdl  Cwiacidcwis*,^'^.  ^^^»— -^ 
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le  had  become  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  his  appeal 
o  Csesar,  and  his  own  anxiety  to  obtain  some  definite 
nformation  which  he  might  lay  before  his  lord^  the  em- 
>eror  concerning  him  (Acts  xxv.  24 — 27). 

Upon  this  Agrippa  signified  to  the  Ax>ostle  that  he 
ras  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  and  St  Paul  stretch- 
Dg  forth  his  manacled  hands  proceeded  to  address  his 
lameroas  and  influential  hearers.  After  expressing  his 
latisfaction  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of 
ipeaking  before  one  so  well  versed  as  Agrippa  in  all 
customs  and  qussticms  amongst  the  Jews,  ho  went  on, 
nach  as  he  had  done  on  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
Jastle  of  Antouia,  to  speak  of  his  education  according 
o  the  strictest  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law  (Acts 
lxyL  4 — 8) ;  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  formerly  perse- 
cuted the  believers  in  Christ ;  of  the  vision  vouchsafed 
o  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  commission  he 
Lad  received  to  preach  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gen- 
lies  (Acts  xxvL  9 — 18);  and  lastly  of  his  unceasing 
endeavours  to  carry  out  this  commission,  which  had 
>rought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  though  his 
reaching  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
inures,  and  thoir  predictions  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
who  should  suffer  and  rise  from  the  dead  (Acts  xxvi. 

19—23). 

This  address  made  no  impression  upon  Festus.  Re- 
garding the  idea  of  a  resurrection  as  foolishness,  he 
ascaribed  the  zeal  of  the  Apostle  to  an  excited  imagi- 
nation, or  the  effect  of  over-study^.    Interrupting  him, 

^  T^y  Kvpl(f^  Acts  xv.  26.  Note  the  title.  Augustus  aud 
Ti^rius'  had  declined  it,  but  their  suocesson  had  sanctioned 
its  use.    See  Sueton.  Aug,  Lni;  Tiber,  xxvii. 

*  Td  ToXXd  ypdfi/iaTCky  Acts  xxvi.  24.    The  Apostle  had 
alluded  to  ''writings"  (vv.  21,  23),  ''and  it  is  reasonable  to 
■appose  that  in  his  imprisonment  such  books  and  parchments 
as  he  wrote  for  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13  were  brought  to  Ymxi  Vj  \^ 
iiienda.'*    C.  and  if.,  11,  318,  n. 


peal  gl&nced  oS  from  the  heart  of  the  profli 
to  nbom  it  was  addresaed.  In  playful  baJiti 
fill  sarcasm  he  replied.  Lightly''  thou  persu 
ieeome  a  Chrutian.  On  wliich  tlio  Apoatlt 
his  chained  lianda,  made  answer,  /  would  k 
whether  lightly  or  toi(A  difficulty*,  not  onl\ 
alio  all  that  hear  vie  tkit  day,  might  beeotr, 
am,  except  tkete  bond*  (Acts  ixtI.  29). 
words  this  memorable  conference  ended.  A 
no  wiah  to  liear  more.  He  rose  np  with  F 
nice,  and  their  suite,  and  retired  from  th' 
chamber.  The  case  of  the  prisoner  was  thei 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  guilty  of  notl 
ing  of  death  or  even  imprisonment,  and  1 
marked  that  he  might  have  been  released 
appealed  to  Caesar.  But  the  appeal  had  I 
and  to  tbe  imperial  tribunal  the  Apostle  mu: 
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SECTION  IV. 
i,      St  Paulas  Imprisonment  at  Rome, 

CHAPTER   L 

THE   VOYAGE  FROM  C^SAEEA. 
A.D.  60. 

AS  soon,  then,  as  it  was  actually  decided  tbat  St  Paul 
J\.  shoidd  be  sent  to  Rome,  he  was  delivered  over 
with  certain  other  prisoners  to  a  centurion,  named  Ju- 
lius, belonging  to  the  **  Augustan  cohort,"  or  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor,  who  always  treated.the  Apostle 
with  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  ship  selected  was  a  vessel  of  Adramyttium,  a 
sea-port  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos,  which  had  probably 
touched  at  Csesarea  on  a  return  voyage  from  Egypt, 
and  was  now  bound  for  her  own  port.  In  her  the 
Apostle  embarked  with  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
the  Evangelist  St  Luke,  the  prisoners,  and  their  guard. 
The  wind  was  fair^,  and  on  the  next  day  they  put  into 
Sidon,  probably  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  hero  the 
centurion  allowed  the  Apostle  to  go  on  shore  and  re- 
ceive the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends^. 

Loosing  from  Sidon  they  were  constrained,  by  reason 
of  adverse  winds,  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  that 
is,  probably,  along  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and 
thence,  keeping  nearer  the  main-land  than  the  isle,  to 

I  "From  the  distance  accomplished,  67  geographical 
miles,  we  must  infer  that  they  bad  a  fair,  or  at  least  a  lead- 
ing wind,  probably  westerly,  which  is  the  wind  that  prevails 
in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean."  Smith's  Voyage  and 
JShipioreck  of  St  Paul,  p.  22. 

*  See  above,  p.  481, 
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catch  the  favouring  land-breezes\  sailed  through  the 
open  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  to  Myra  of  Lyda, 
now  a  desolate  waste,  but  then  a  flourishing  sea-poit 
Here  the  centurion  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria  laden 
with  wheat,  which  though  bound  for  Italy  had  been 
carried  to  Myra  by  the  same  westerly  winds  which  had 
forced  the  vessel  of  Adramyttium  to  keep  to  the  east  of 
Cyprus.  To  her,  therefore,  he  transferred  his  charge, 
and  she  set  sail,  laden  with  a  heavy  cargo  and  upwards 
of  276  passengers  (Acts  xxvii.  37). 

After  loading  at  Myra,  their  progress  was  extremely 
slow,  and  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds  it  was 
many  days  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  before  they  came  over  agamst 
Cnidus*,  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  From  this  point  their  natural  course  would  hare 
been  by  the  north  side  of  Crete  and  westward  through 
the  Archipelago.  But  with  a  north-west  wind  blowing, 
it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  run  down  to  the  soath- 
ward,  and  after  rounding  Cape  Salmone  to  pursue  their 
voyage  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  Accordingly  having 
worked  up  with  difficulty  along  the  southern  coast, 
they  reached  the  harbour  of  Fair  Havens',  about  5  miles 
to  the  east  of  which  was  the  town  of  Lassea. 

Here  they  were  detained  a  considerable  time  wait- 

^  "In  pursuing  this  route  they  acted  precisely  as  the 
most  accomplished  seaman  in  the  present  day  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances ;  by  standing  to  the  north 
till  they  reached  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  they  might  expect  when 
they  did  so  to  be  favoured  by  the  land-breeze,  which  prevaili 
here  during  the  summer- months,  as  well  as  by  the  correDt, 
which  constantly  runs  to  the  westward,  along  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.'*     Smith,  p.  28. 

'  A  distance  of  1 30  geographical  miles,  which  with  a  fair 
wind  might  have  been  accomplished  in  one  day.    Ibid.  p.  34* 

3  Stii\  retaining  the  same  name.  The  site  of  LaMes, 
also  retaining  its  old  name,  was  discovered  Jan.  18,  1856, 
about  two  hours  to  the  eaat^wwcd  of  "  Fair  Havens.*'  Smith'" 
Foya^e,  <(;c.  Ed.  1^61  *,  C  «EAl^.,Ti.  ^\\,xv. 
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ing  for  a  favourable  change  of  the  wind.  But  none  oc- 
curred, and  the  Fast  of  the  Atonements  which  took 
place  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  having 
passed,  the  navigation  had  become  very  dangerous.  It 
now  became  a  grave  question  whether  they  should  re- 
main at  Fair  Havens  for  the  winter,  or  seek  some 
other  anchorage.  St  Paul  advised  that  they  should  re- 
main where  they  were,  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
any  attempt  to  pursue  the  voyage  would  be  attended 
with  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  also  of  the 
lives  of  those  on  board.  But  the  owner  and  master  of 
the  ship  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  harbour  of 
Fair  Havens  being  incommodious  for  wintering  in',  the 
BUi^ority  decided  for  leaving  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and,  if  possible,  making  for  a  harbour  called  Phoenix, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and  somewhat  further 
to  the  west^  Influenced  by  the  words  of  the  mariners 
the  centurion  resolved  to  adopt  this  course,  and  all 
waited  anxiously  for  a  change  of  the  wind  (Acts  xxvii. 
9 — 12). 

At  length  the  long-looked  for  change  took  place.  A 
light  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south,  and  the  mariners 
thought  their  purpose  was  already  accomplished.  Weigh- 
ing anchor,  therefore,  they  set  sail,  hoping  to  reach 

^  Levit.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27,  celebrated  on  the  loth  of 
ttisri,  corresponding  to  the  close  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October.  See  Class-Book  of  0.  T.  History ,  p.  155.  This 
^as  exactly  the  time  when  seafaring  is  pronounced  most 
dangerous  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers. 

^  It  was  a  good  harbour  in  some  seasons,  but,  being  an 
open  roadstead,  or  rather  two  open  roadsteads,  was  not  com- 
modious to  winter  in.     Smith,  p.  45. 

^  Literally  )3X^iroyra  /card  ki^a  Ka\  Karh,  x^i^po'^^^oohioftg 
toward  the  S,  W.  wind,  and  the  N.  W,  wind.  The  harbour 
was  probably  the  modern  Luiro,  sheltered  from  the  above- 
mentioned  winds,  and  looking  from  the  water  towards  the 
iand  whi<^  encloses  it  in  the  direction  of  these  wind&.  Q». 
and  H.,  11.  pp.  343,  S44>  and  notes. 
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Phoenix  in  a  few  hours.  Keeping  close  to  the  oottt 
they  doubled  Cape  Matala,  and  were  proceeding  ^witb 
the  boat  towing  astern  (Acts  xxvii.  i6),  forgetful  of  past 
difficulties,  and  blind  to  impending  dangers^,"  when 
suddenly  a  violent  wind,  called  Euroclydon',  came  down 
from  the  heights  of  Ida'  on  the  Cretan  shores,  and 
striking  the  ship  whirled  her  round  with  such  force 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  helmsman  to  make  her 
keep  her  course  (Acts  xxvii  15).  Consequently  they 
were  obliged  to  scud  before  the  wind  to  the  soutii-west 
about  28  miles,  when  they  neared  the  little  island  of 
Clauda,  and  running  under  the  lee  of  it,  with  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  boat  on  board, 
which  was  probably  full  of  water.  They  then  proceeded 
to  undergird^  the  vessel,  that  is,  passed  strong  cables 
several  times  round  her  hull  to  prevent  the  starting  of 
her  planks  and  timbers,  and  being  afraid  lest  i^ej 
should  drift  in  to  the  Syrtis'  on  the  African  coast, 
lowered  the  gear,  either  reeling  the  mainsail  or  loweriogf 
the  great  yard  upon  deck. 

Having  taken  these  precautions  they  proceeded, 
steering  as  close  to  the  wind  as  the  gale  would  permit, 
and  on  the  following  day  lightened  the  ship  by  flinging 
overboard  all  that  could  be  most  easily  spared.  This, 
however,  relieved  but  little  the  strain  upon  her,  and 

1  C.  and  H.,  II.  345,  and  notes. 

2  Rather  perhaps  E^/jaKiJXwv  =  the  Latin  Euro-Aquilo,  an 
E.  N.  E.  wind. 

3  Kar'  airrrj^  sell.  Kpi^nys.  Comp.  Mtt.  viii.  3-2,  /cari  toD 
Kprifipov,  and  see  above,  p.  196  and  note. 

*  BoTjdeiais  ixP^yrOf  ifTro^wwi^ovTCi  rb  vKolov  (Acts  xxvn. 
17)  =  they  proceeded  to  use  stays  or  braces  undergirding  ^^ 
vessel.  This  was  lest  she  should  leak  and  founder.  For  in- 
stances of  this  procedure,  see  G.  and  H.,  11.  348,  n;  Smiths 
Voyage  and  Shipwrecht  p.  106. 

^  A  noturlnuaVy  ^lASi^eiTOwa  bay  between  Tunis  and  the 
Eastern  part  oi  Tn]^o\\, 
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1  the  third  day  hoth  passengers  and  crew  assisted  iii 
irowing  out  her  tackling,  including  probably  the  main- 
irds.  Several  days  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  incessant 
.bour  then  ensued,  during  which  neither  sun  nor  stars 
speared  in  the  sky,  and  the  mariners  having  lost  their 
sckoning,  knew  neither  where  they  were  nor  in  what 
irection  to  steer,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  safety.  But 
ssides  being  wearied  and  dispirited,  they  were  suffer* 
ig  also  from  hunger,  owing  to  the  loss  of  provi- 
ons,  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing  any  food.  On 
le  14th  day,  therefore,  of  the  voyage,  the  Apostle 
Bemed  it  right  to  stand  forward  in  their  midst  (Acts 
Kvii  21)  with  words  of  encouragement  and  hope, 
iter  gently  reminding  them  that  all  this  harm  and 
iss  might  have  been  avoided  had  they  taken  his  ad- 
ice,  he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  though  tho< 
3ssel  could  not  be  saved,  not  one  of  their  lives  should 
Q  lost.  Of  this  he  was  fully  assured,  for  an  Angel  of 
lat  God,  whose  he  was  and  whom  he  served,  had  ap- 
3ared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
[)pear  before  Csesar,  and  that  God  had  given  him  the 
ves  of  all  on  board ;  he,  for  his  part,  had  no  doubt  that 
lis  would  prove  true,  and  added  that  they  must  be 
ist  upon  a  certain  island. 

What  effect  these  words  had  upon  the  hungry  and 
chausted  mariners  is  not  recorded,  but  we  cannot 
Dubt  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  nerve  them 
ith  fresh  courage  to  meet  the  difficulties  before  them, 
he  storm,  indeed,  still  continued  with  unabated  fury, 
at  on  the  midnight  of  the  fourteenth  day  as  they  were 
rifting  through  the  sea  of  Adria^,  the  sailors  suspected 


^  Meaning  then  not  merely  that  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
mean,  to  which  it  is  now  applied,   but  all  that  which  lay 
stween  Sicily  and  Malta  on  the  west,  and  Greece  d.\i^  C»\^\a 
1  the  east.    See  Smith's  Voyage  and  S/iipicreck. 
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from  the  roar  of  breakers  that  thej  were  nearing  Ini 
On  this  they  sounded,  and  found  the  depth  of  water  to 
be  20  fathoms.  After  a  brief  interval  they  souncled 
again,  and  found  it  was  15  fathoms.  Filled  with  te 
lest  the  ship  should  strike  and  break  up,  they  therein 
let  go  four  anchors^  by  the  stem,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  day  (Acts  zxyii  29).  IHiring  these  weary  boan^ 
the  sailors,  aware  that  the  vessel  might  founder  belbn 
dawn,  lowered  the  boat  under  pretence  of  laying  ont 
anchors  from  the  bow  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the 
ship,  but  really  to  effect  their  own  escape,  and  leave  the 
passengers  to  their  fate.  But  the  Apostle  p^ietmted 
their  design,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  oentnrioB 
and  the  soldiers,  declared  that  unless  these  remained 
on  board  they  could  not  hope  to  be  saved.  Therenpoa 
«the  soldiers,  with  characteristic  decision,  cut  the  ropes, 
and  the  boat  fell  off  (Acts  xxvlL  32). 

Another  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  St  Paul  hsd 
acquired  over  all  on  board  was  soon  afforded.  But  a 
short  space  now  remained  before  daylight,  and  then 
fresh  exertions  would  be  needed.  He  advised,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  interval  they  should  recruit  thdr 
exhausted  energies  by  partaking  of  food.  Then  setting 
an  example  himself,  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks  to  God 
before  them  all,  and  began  to  eat  Encouraged  by  his 
calmness,  the  rest  did  the  same,  and,  strengthened  bj 
the  meal,  made  a  final  effort  to  lighten  the  ship  bj 
flinging  overboard  the  cargo,  which  by  this  time  must 
have  been  spoilt  by  the  salt  water.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  the  long-looked-for  day  at  length  dawned, 

^  "  They  can  now  adopt  the  last  resource  for  a  sinldiig 
ship,  and  run  her  ashore ;  but  to  do  it  before  it  was  day  would 
have  been  to  have  rushed  on  certain  destruction:  they  moit 
bring  the  ship,  if  it  be  possible,  to  anchor,  and  hold  on  till 
daybreak."  Smith^a  SKip%crecfc^  1^.  88.  For  similar  instanoei 
of  anchoring  by  the  Hlem,  a^  ^.  mA'^.^'vi.  -^vi* 
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imd  revealed  to  the  sailors  a  coast,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  recognise.  But  the  sight  of  a  small  bay, 
with  a  sandy  or  pebbly  beach  ^,  revived  their  determi- 
nation, if  possible,  to  run  the  vessel  aground  Every 
precaution  was  therefore  taken.  The  cables  were  cut 
and  the  anchors  cast  adrift;  the  lashings  of  the  rud* 
ders^were  unloosed;  the  foresaid  hoisted  (Acts  xxvii. 
40),  and  the  vessel  was  run  on  shore  at  a  spot  between 
two  seas  (Acts  xxvii  41).  Here  the  bow  stuck  fast  on 
a  bank  of  tenacious  clay,  while  the  stem  began  to  break 
up  under  the  violence  of  the  waves.  Certain  that  the 
ship  must  yery  speedily  go  to  pieces,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  responsible  with  their  lives  for  the  safe  custody  of 
their  prisoners,  afraid  that  some  might  swim  off  and  so 
escape,  formed  the  cruel  design  of  putting  them  all  to 
death.  This,  however,  the  centurion,  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  save  St  Paul,  resolutely  forbade,  and  ordered 
such  as  were  able  to  swim  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
sea  first,  while  the  rest,  some  on  spars,  and  some  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  made  their  way  to  land ;  and 
thus,  as  the  Apostle  had  said,  the  whole  company 
escaped  safely  (Acts  xxvii.  44). 

CHAPTER   II. 

TRE  RECEPTION  AT  MALTA,   AND  ARRIVAL  AT 

ROME, 

A.  D.  60,  61. 

THUS  flung  upon  the  shore,  the  exhausted  voyagers 
ascertained  that  the  island  was  none  other  than 

1  0.  and  H.,  n.  362. 

'  'Apivres  rds  ^cvKTripias  twv  irrfSaKluv  (Acts  xxvii.  40)  = 
xinloosing  the  lashings  of  the  paddle  rudders,  which  had 
doubtless  been  hoisted  up  and  lashed  fast  when  they  anchored. 
C.  and  H.,  ir.  362,  n. 

»  See  Smith*a  Shipwrtchy  dec,  p.  153. 
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MclitaS  at  that  timo  mndi  uncultiTated  and  orenn 
with  wood,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Phoeniciiii 
origin,  who  not  being  of  Greek  or  Roman  descent  mn 
designated  barbarians  (Acts  xxviiL  2).    But  the  reMp- 
tion  they  gave  to  the  shipwrecked  crew  proved  tint 
they  were  no  savages,  for  hurrying  down  to  the  beidb, 
they  eagerly  afforded  all  possible  relief  to  their  wants. 
The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold.    Lighting  a  fire  therefore  on  the  ahon^ 
they  welcomed  them  all  to  its  genial  warmth.    Fore- 
most amongst  those  gathering  the  sticks  to  increase  the 
much-needed  blaze  was  the  Apostle  himself,  and  as  he 
did  so,  a  y\\y&[  came  out  of  the  heat  and  fastened  on  his 
hand.    The  incident  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
islanders.     This  man,  said  they,  must  be  a  m,urderer: 
he  has  escaped  from,  the  sea,  but  vengeance  sufferdk 
him  not  to  lrt>e.    But  the  Apostle  no  sooner  flnog  off 
the  creature  without  suffering  any  injury,  than  their 
feelings  underwent  an  instant  change',  and  they  said 
that  he  was  a  god.    !Ncar  the  place  where  the  vessel 
had  been  lost,  Publius,  the  Roman  governor'  of  the 
island,  had  some  possessions.    For  three  days  he  entc^ 
tained  the  shipwrecked  strangers  with  much  hospitality, 
and  the  Apostle  was  enabled  to  requite  his  atteDtions 
by  miraculously  healing  his  father  who  lay  afflicted  with 
fever  and  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8).    The  fame  of  this 
cure  soon  spread  abroad,  and  others  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease repaired  to  the  Apostle  and  experienced  simihff 
healing  effects. 

^  For  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  Malta,  and  not 
Melita  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  as  the  scene  of  St  Paul's  ship- 
wreck, see  Smithes  Voyage  and  Shipwreck,  and  Smith's  Bw^ 
Diet. 

*  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Lystrians,  above,  p.  410. 

^  The  chief  officer  of  Malta  under  the  governor  of  Sicilj 
was  called  irpwros  MeXtra/w^',  or  Primus  Melitensium,  the 
very  title  used  by  ^^  "LvikB, 
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After  a  stay  of  three  months  on  the  island,  the  time 
'hen  the  ancients  deemed  navigation  practicable  again 
Eune  round,  and  Julius  secured  a  passage  for  himself 
nd  his  charge  in  another  corn-ship  of  Alexandria,  which 
ad  wintered  in  the  island,  and  was  called  the  Castor 
nd  Pollux.  Laden  with  many  presents  from  the  grate- 
111  islanders  the  Apostle  and  his  party  went  on  board, 
nd  setting  sail  put  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  where 
hey  remained  three  days.  Thence  they  shaped  a  course 
lorthwards  towards  the  straits  of  Messina.  But  the 
nnd  was  not  favourable,  and  they  were  constrained, 
fcfter  beating  about  (Acts  xxviii.  13),  to  put  into  Rhe- 
^um  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  where  they  remained 
►ne  day.  On  the  following  morning  a  south  wind  sprang 
ip,  and  they  were  enabled  to  reach  Puteoli^,  the  most 
ibeltered  part  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  great  em- 
>orium  for  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships',  and  here  they 
N&ro  rejoiced  to  find  certain  of  the  brethren,  and  abode 
jvith  them  seven  days  (Acts  xxviii.  14). 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  party  commenced  their 
ionmey  towards  Rome,  distant  1 50  miles.  The  first  part 
jf  their  route  was  probably  from  Puteoli  by  a  cross-road 
bo  Capua,  thence  along  the  Via  Appia  by  Sinuessa  on 
the  sea,  Mintuma,  and  Formiss  to  Terracina^     The 

^  Formerly  called  DiccBarchia^  then  from  its  strong  mi- 
neral springs  (a  puteis  or  putendo)  Puteoli,  close  to  Baiae,  and 
now  called  Pozzuoli.  It  was  the  great  landing-place  for  all 
travellers  to  Italy  from  the  Levant. 

•  **  All  ships,  on  rounding  into  the  bay,  were  obliged  to 
strike  their  topsails,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian 
corn-vessels,  which  were  thus  easily  recognised,  as  soon  as 
they  hove  in  sight."  See  the  quotation  from  Seneca  in  C.  and 
H.,  II.  371.  Puteoli  from  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the 
East  would  naturally  contain  a  colony  of  Jews. 

'  C.  and  H.,  n.  pp.  376—379.  "The  foundation  of  the 
Via  Appia,  which  was  13  or  14  ft.  broad,  was  of  conctetA  <« 
cemented  rubble-work,  and  the  stLrface  waa  \&.\^  ^WJtk  \ax^^ 
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next  stage  brooght  them  to  Appii  Fomin^,  whither  ibe 
Christians  from  Rome  who  had  heard  of  the  Aposfle'i 
arrival  at  Pnteoli,  had  come  forth  a  distance  of  43 
miles  to  meet  him.  Deeply  moved  by  this  proof  of 
their  affectionate  zeal,  he  thanked  God  and  took  couragi 
(Acts  xxviiL  15).  Ten  miles  further  on,  at  a  ^iaa 
called  the  ''Three  Taverns,"  a  second  company  ms 
waiting  to  greet  him,  and  thus  in  the  'society  of  nnmer 
ous  friends  whom  he  had  probably  known  daring  hii 
labours  in  the  East,  the  Apostle  proceeded  through  tbe 
town  of  Aricia  to  the  imperial  city.  There  Julias  tbe 
centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  to  the  prefect  of 
the  praetorian  guard',  an  ofBce  held  at  this  time  by  Bur- 
rhus,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Nero  (Acts  xxviii  16). 
Either  influenced  by  the  favourable  report  of  the  cento- 
rion,  or  the  tone  of  the  letter  from  Festus,  the  prefect 
allowed  the  Apostle  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  hired  hoiue 


polygonal  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone,  and  so  nicely  fitted  to 
each  other  that  the  whole  seemed  the  work  rather  of  natnre 
than  of  art.  The  distances  were  marked  by  milestones,  and 
at  intervals  of  20  miles  were  post-stations,  where  vehicles, 
horses,  and  mules  were  provided  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, and  the  transmission  of  government  dispatches." 
Kitto's  Bibl.  Ulmt.  viii.  501. 
^  Comp.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  v.  3,  4 : 

Inde  Forum  Appt 
Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 
On  Anxur  or  Terracina,  see  the  same  Satire,  line  26:  a  few 
miles  beyond  it  was  the  fountain  of  Ferouia  (Hor.  Sat.  T.  v.  24), 
the  termination  of  the  canal  which  Augustus  had  formed  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  which  continued  for  20 
miles  along  the  side  of  the  road.  Over  this  distance  travel- 
lers had  their  choice,  whether  to  proceed  in  barges  dn^ged 
by  mules,  or  on  the  pavement  of  the  way  itself."  C.  and  xL, 

II.  379. 

*  Ty  (TrpaToireSdpx'U ;  Burro,  prspfecto  prsetorio^  Bp  Pear* 
«0D.    Tac.  Ann.  xii.  4^*,  "S^enNiift^N^.  \^. 
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Lets  xxviii.  30),  with  the  soldier  to  whom  he  was 
iained\ 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  the  Apostle  sent  for  the 
ading  men  among  the  Jews,  and  sought  to  remove 
ly  prejudices  they,  might  have  formed  against  him 
3m  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  entered  the 
pital  of  the  West.  Though,  he  said,  he  had  committed 
»  offence  against  his  nation  or  the  customs  of  his 
thers,  he  had  yet  been  delivered  a  prisoner  into  the 
kods  of  the  Romans.  They  had  examined  him,  but 
old  discover  nothing  he  had  done  that  was  worthy  of 
>ath,  and  would  have  liberated  him,  had  it  not  been 
r  the  opposition  of  his  Jewish  enemies.  Under  these 
-cumstances,  not  with  any  intention  of  accusing  bis 
tion  before  the  emperor,  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar. 
is  only  crime  had  been  his  firm  conviction  of  the 
ility  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  for  the  hope 
Israel  he  was  bound  with  the  chains  he  then  wore 
cts  xxviii.  1 7 — 20). 

In  reply  to  this  address  the  Jews  assured  him  that 
ey  had  received  no  information^  to  his  disadvantage 

^  On  the  custodia  militaris  see  above,  p.  496,  n. 

*  The  ignorance  of  the  influential  Jews  concerning  the 
ristian  Church  which  existed  in  the  same  city  as  tbem- 
ires,  '43  not  inconceivable,  if  we  only  consider  the  im- 
nse  size  of  the  metropolis,  aud  the  vast  confluence  of  hu- 
ll beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this  we  add  that  the  main 
ly  of  the  Roman  Church  consisted  of  Grentiles,  and  that 
se  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves  far  more  about  other 
ects  than  about  the  concerns  of  religion.^'  Neander^g 
mUng,  i.  311.  '*With  regard  to  Paul  himself,  it  might 
1  be  true  that  they  had  little  information  concerning  him. 
3Ugh  he  had  been  imprisoned  long  at  Csesarea^  his  appeal 
L  only  been  made  a  short  time  before  winter.  After  that 
e  (to  use  the  popular  expression)  the  tea  was  shut;  and 

winter  had  been  a  stormy  one;  so  that  it  was  natural 
ugh  that  his  case  should  be  first  made  known  to  the  Jew& 
himself."    C.  and  H.,  11.  392. 

If.  T,  7i% 


i 
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from  Judsea,  and  none  of  the  brethren  had  anired 
alleging  anything  against  him.  The  Christian  sect  they 
toew  well  was  everywhere  spoken  against,  and  tiiej 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  any  statement  oonceni- 
ing  its  doctrines  which  he  might  be  willing  to  make.  A 
day  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  desired  bearing,  and 
a  considerable  number  repaired  to  the  Apostle's  on 
private  lodging  (Acts  xxviii.  23),  and  from  morning  tiB 
evening  he  continued  to  plead  with  them,  delivering  lufl 
testimony  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  opening 
up,  both  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  things 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  result  was  a  diviskA 
amongst  his  hearers.  ISoTne  believed  the  things  wlUch 
were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not  (Acts  xxviii  24), 
and  after  much  discussion  the  unbelieving  portion  de- 
parted, but  not  before  they  had  been  vramed  by  St  Paul 
that  they  were  incurring  the  penalty  of  that  judicial 
blindness  of  which  the  prophet  Isaiah^  had  q)okeD 
(Is.  vi.  9,  10),  and  that  the  inheritance  they  renounced 
would  be  bestowed  upon  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxviii.  28). 
After  this  address  the  Jews  departed.  The  ways  of 
the  great  Apostle  were  not  their  ways,  neither  were  his 
thoughts  their  thoughts.  While  they  retired  to  dispute 
concerning  the  Christian  sect,  he  remained  in  his  oirn 
hired  house,  and  there  resided  upwards  of  two  years, 
still  indeed  a  prisoner  under  military  custody,  but  per- 
mitted to  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  to  preach 
boldly  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  those  things  ushkh 
concerned  the  Lord  Jestis  Christ  (Acts  xxviii.  30, 31). 

^  See  Mtt.  xiii.  15;  Jn.  xii.  40. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

TEE  FIRST  IMPRISONMENT  AT  ROME. 

A.  D.  61—63. 

BEYOND  the  point  where  the  last  Chapter  ends, 
the  sacred  narrative,  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  does  not  conduct  us.  The  incidents  connect- 
ed with  St  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  his  sub- 
sequent history,  must  be  gathered  from  various  allusions 
in  several  letters  he  wrote  during  this  period. 

His  trial  it  would  seem,  then,  was  for  a  considerable 
time  postponed.  His  accusers,  whose  arrival  was  not 
even  expected  by  the  Roman  Jews  (Acts  xxviii  21),  do 
not  appear  to  have  reached  Rome  before  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  year^  a.d.  61,  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  charges  against  him  from 
Jadsea,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  Macedonia,  added 
to  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Roman  law  the  wit- 
nesses both  of  the  prosecutors  and  the  accused  must  be 
examined  on  each  of  the  charges  separately',  would 
necessitate  an  adjournment  of  the  case  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Emperor. 

During,  however,  this  long  period  of  delay  the 
Apostle  was  not  obliged  to  remain  inactive.  Allowed 
to  live  in  a  house  by  himself,  and  to  receive  any  who 
wished  to  visit  him,  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
jMreaching  the  word,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  the  King- 
dom (Acts  xxviii.  31).  Nor  were  his  efforts  fruitless. 
To  use  his  own  language,  he  begat  many  children  even 
in  his  bonds  (Philem.  10),  and  through  the  numerous 
and  deeply  attached  friends,  by  whom  he  was  surroundr 
ed,  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  with  many  of  the 

1  C.  and  H.,  11.  395. 

'  Oil  the  three  separate  heads  of  the  indictment  a/^lxA^ 
the  Apostle,  see  ahove,  p.  494. 
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Churches  which  he  had  planted.  Thus  there  were 
with  him  at  this  time  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
his  old  companion  (Col.  iy.  14;  Philem.  24);  Timothy 
his  favourite  disciple  (Philem.  i ;  CoL  i.  i ;  PhiL  L  i); 
Tychicus^  (Col.  iv.  7;  Eph.  vi.  21);  John  Mark,  whom  he 
had  once^  been  obliged  to  reject  as  having  abandoned 
the  ministry,  but  who,  he  now  aUowed,  was  proJUabU 
to  him  (comp.  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11);  Demas,  now, 
indeed,  a  faithfvl  fdlow-labourer  (Philem.  24;  CoL 
iv.  14),  though  soon,  alas,  to  be  drawn  away  by  Ioto  of 
thi%  present  world  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) ;  Aristarchus  of  Mace- 
donia (Col.  iv.  10) ;  and  Epaphras'  of  Colossse  (CoL  L  7). 
But  amongst  these,  thus  ministering  unto  him,  was 
one  in  whom  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  This  was  a  stare^ 
named  Onesimus,  who  had  run  away  from  his  master  Phi- 
lemon^, a  Christian''  of  Colossse,  and  had  fled  to  Rome, 
where,  amidst  the  vast  population  of  the  metropc^  he 
probably  hoped  to  escape  the  notice  of  bis  pursaera. 
Through  circumstances  which  have  not  been  recorded, 
the  fugitive  slave  became  acquainted  with  the  impri- 
soned Apostle,  and  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
There  appears  to  have  been  something  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive in  his  character,  and  so  useful  did  he  proTe  in 
various  private  ways,  that  St  Paul  would  have  kept 
liim  at  Rome  and  employed  him  in  the  service  of  the 

^  See  Acts  xx.  4;  and  above,  p.  471. 

'  See  above,  p.  4 14,  and  the  note. 

3  Though  the  name  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Ep** 
phroditus,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Epaphroditus  of  Philip,  ii.  25. 

^  Whether  he  had  also  robbed  his  master  or  not  appears 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  iidlKrjae  in  Philem.  18. 

^  It  is  evident  from  Philem.  19  that  be  had  been  con- 
Terted  by  the  Apostle  himself,  possibly  (i)  during  his  journey 
through  Phrygia  (Acts  xvi.  6);  possibly  (ii)  during  his  long 
stay  at  Ephesua  (^AcU  nix..  10),  when  it  is  recorded  that  ai/ 
thei/  who  dwdi  in  Asia  Keard  \hA  -uiwd,  v>5  \Jm.  Loj-rf  Jesta. 
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Gospel  (Philem.  13),  but,  with  his  habitual  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  he  decided  that  he  must  first  re- 
turn and  be  reconciled  to  his  master;  and  to  make  this 
duty  less  painful,  he  sent  with  him  a  letter^  to  Phile- 
mon, in  which  he  requested  his  master  to  forgive  him, 
and  offered  to  reimburse  any  loss  he  might  have  sus- 
tained by  his  running  away  (Philem.  19),  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 
account  which  he  had  heard  of  Philemon's  faith  and 
love  (Philem.  4 — 7). 

But  Onesimus  was  not  to  return  to  the  East  alone. 
Tychicus  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  thither  also,  and 
it  was  the  Apostle's  wish  that  he  should  be  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  the  church  of  Colossae^.  Of  the  condition 
of  this  church  he  had  heard  through  Epaphras,  now 
present  in  Rome,  and  who  is  regarded  by  some  as  its 
probable  founder*  (Col.  i.  7),  and  the  news  was  such  as 
to  give  him  serious  concern.  Through  the  coming  of 
some  teacher,  probably  from  Alexandria,  the  Oolossians 
had  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  a  half-Jewish  and 
half-Oriental  philosophy,  tending  to  corrupt  the  simpli- 
city of  their  faith,  and  to  obscure  the  dignity  of  Christ 
by  a  spurious  union  of  Jewish  observances  with  a  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  and  an  extravagant  asceticism.  These 
growing  evils  St  Paul  deemed  his  duty  to  counteract, 
and  in  the  Epistle,  of  which  Epaphras  was  the  bearer, 
set  forth  with  special  prominence  the  eternal  glory  and 
inherent  dignity  of  Christ  (CoL  i.  15 — 23),  and  after 

^  Paley  in  his  Hone  PaulincB  notices  that  St  Paul  bids 
Philemon  prepare  a  lodging  for  him  in  expectation  of  his 
speedy  deliverance,  which  agrees  with  Phil.  ii.  24.  The  letter 
itself  is  often  referred  to  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and  tact. 

'  Or  ColasscB  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS., 
a  city  on  the  Lycus  close  to  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea.  Eth- 
nologically  it  belonged  to  Phrygia,  but  politically  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Asia. 

»  See  Alford'a  Prolegom,  to  the  Gk.  Teat.,  xvi.  ^«>. 
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cautioning  the  Colossians  against  false  philosoj^j,  kgil 
observances,  angel-worship,  and  asceticism  (CoL  iL), 
exhorted  them  to  various  Gludstiaii  virtues  (CoL  iil— 
iv.  6),  referred  them  to  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  for  in- 
formation respecting  his  condition  (CoL  iv.  7— 9),  vA 
requested  them  to  forward  the  Epistle  to  Laodicea,  and 
to  read  that  from  the  same  place  (CoL  iv.  16). 

As  bearers  of  these  letters  Tychicus  and  Oneamns 
set  out  for  Asia  Minor.  But  Tychicus  was  chai^ged 
with  another  letter,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephedans, 
either  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  the  capital  of  pro- 
consular Asia,  or  intended  as  a  circular  letter  for  the 
use  of  the  yarious  churches  in  that  province^.  In  ibis 
Epistle,  the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  betray  a 
very  considerable  resemblance  to  those  employed  ii 
that  to  the  Colossians,  the  Apostle,  after  a  summaiy 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving)  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  (Eph.  i — iii.  19),  exhorted  the  Ephesians  to 
unity  (Eph.  iv.  i — 16),  the  abstinence  from  heathen  vices 
(Eph.  iv.  17 — V.  21),  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  do- 

*  The  doubt  about  the  persons  for  whom  this  Epistle  vas 
intended  arises  (i)  from  the  omission  of  the  words  h  'E^<fV 
from  the  opening  verse  in  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  MSS. ;  (ii) 
from  the  fact  that,  though  St  Paul  spent  nearly  three  years 
at  Ephesus,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  personal  greetiog; 
(iii)  from  the  apparent  intimation  in  Eph.  1.  15  that  he  knew 
only  by  report  of  the  conversion  of  those  he  was  addressing, 
and  in  iii.  2  that  they  knew  only  of  his  Apostleship  by  hea^ 
say.     Hence  some  (see  C.  and  H.,  n.  4 1 7 — 420)  consider  it 
was  addressed  to  the  Church   of  Laodicea.     On  the  other 
band  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions  and   "  the  universal 
designation  of  this  Epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (except  in 
the  case  of  Marcion)  as  that  to  the  Ephesians,  warrants  the 
retention  of  the  words,  and  Uie  explanation  of  the  pecolia* 
rities  in  Eph.  i.  15  and  iii.  -2,  above  alluded  to,  may  probably 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  mentioned  in  the  text  that 
it  was  also  intended  for  other  Churches  dependent  on  Ephe- 
fiU3  in  proconsuW  A.avtv."'"'     ^^  kUord*s  Prolegom.  in  £p.y 
and  Ellicott's  Commcn.la'nj  ou  \JM.  E^^Kmotva, 
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mestic  duties  as  wives  and  husbands,  children  and 
parents,  servants  and  masters  (Eph.  v.  22— vi.  9),  and 
urged  them,  amidst  surrounding  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions, to  be  vigilant,  and  to  array  themselves  in  the 
whole  panoply^  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  10 — 20). 

After  the  dispatch  of  these  three  letters  in  the 
spring  of  a.d.  62,  the  Apostle's  heart  was  cheered  by  the 
arrival  of  a  contribution  from  the  Philippians,  brought 
by  Epaphroditus,  a  leading  presbyter  iu  that  church. 
Though  apparently  in  ill-health  when  he  set  out,  he  had, 
in  the  face  of  some  unusual  danger,  persevered  in  his 
journey  (Phil.  ii.  30),  in  order  that  he  n)ight  present  to 
the  Apostle  this  fresh  proof  of  the  noble  liberality  of 
the  church  over  which  he  presided. 

Till  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  62,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  A.D.  63,  Epaphroditus  continued  at  Rome,  and 
while  tendering  his  services  to  the  Apostle  fell  dan- 
gerously ill.  Subsequently,  however,  he\fully  recovered, 
and  was  filled  with  anxiety  to  return  to  his  friends  at 
Philippi,  who  he  learnt  were  in  much  distress  on  receiv-r 
ing  intelligence  of  his  sickness  (Phil.  ii.  26).  St  Paul 
was  also  himself  anxious  that  he  should  return  (Phil.  ii. 
25,  28),  and  resolved  to  make  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  the  Philippian  church  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
kindness  he  had  experienced  from  its  members.  His 
own  circumstances  were  somewhat  changed  since  he 
wrote  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Though  what 
had  befallen  him  had  tended  rather  to  the  furtherance 
than  hindrance  of  the  message  he  proclaimed,  and  his 
chains  had  become  tcell-known  throttghxmt  the  whole 
prcBtorium^  (Phil.  i.  12,  13);  though  also  by  the  energy 

^  The  various  pieces  of  the  Christian  armour  here  alluded 
to  reoeive  vivid  illustration  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
Apostle  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  chained  to  a 
lioiiian  soldier. 

*  "By.  some  tbia  has  been  identified  m\ih.  t\ift  "^a^afc^  ^^ 
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of  the  Apostle  himself  and  of  many  of  the  bTethniii 
little  impression  had  been  made  on  the  masses  of  k» 
thendom  in  the  city  (PhiL  i.  14 — 18);  yet  the  coonerf 
political  events  was  suflScient  to  excite  considerable  if- 
prehension.  The  virtuous  Burrhus  was  dead^  andW 
been  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  prsetoiian  gmrdi 
by  Fsenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus,  tiie  fenncra 
man  of  no  capacity,  the  latter  notorious  for  detemuoed 
wickedness.  About  the  same  time  also  Nero  oontraetal 
an  alliance  with  the  infamous  Poppsea^  a  Jewish  pm* 
elytess,  whose  influence  over  the  emperor  was  strn^ 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  in  furtheranoe  d 
their  cause. 

The  horizon,  therefore,  of  the  Apostle  was  dark  aii 
lowering,  and  he  could  not  look  forward  with  the  sane 
confidence  as  before  to  his  speedy  release  (comp.  Iliilen. 
22  vnth  Phil.  ii.  17,  iii.  11),  but  he  could  write  to  tiie 
church  he  had  planted  at  Philippi,  and  though  the 
time  might  be  at  hand  for  his  blood  to  be  poured  forth 
as  a  libation  (Phil.  ii.  17)  over  the  sacrifice  of  his  conti- 
nued zeal  in  his  Master's  cause,  he  could  rejoice  in  their 
progress  and  the  tidings  he  had  received  of  their  welfare 
(Phil.  i.  3 — 5).    In  the  Epistle,  therefore,  of  which  Epa- 

Caesar  on  the  Palatine  Hill  (comp.  Phil.  1.  13  with  iv.  ^«). 
But  though  the  word  Preetorium  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  residence  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem  (see  above,  p.  398),  and 
of  Herod  at  Caesarea  (see  above,  p.  493  n.),  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  Imperial  palace  at  Rome.  It  rather  seems  to  denote 
the  quarters  of  the  Imperial  guards,  who  were  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  Emperor,  who  was  pi'cet&r  or  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  whose  immediate  body -guard 
would  naturally  be  in  a  prcBtorium  near  at  hand.  See  C. 
and  H.,  11.  pp.  438,  439. 

^  See  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  51.  At  his  death  the  influence  of 
Seneca  was  broken,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Tigdllinns, 
Nero*8  public  life  rivalled  the  infamy  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. OnFenius  Rufus,  see  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  66,  68 ;  Merivale's 
Jtomans  under  the,  Empire, na.-^.  •^•5^^. 

■  See  JosepbuB,  Aut.  -ml.  ^.  w  *,  '^vs.  Atww.-ks  .  i^ 
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phroditus  was  the  bearer,  he  expressed  his  heartfelt 
thankfidness  for  all  he  had  heard  of  their  constancy 
under  persecution  (Phil.  i.  29,  30),  and  liberality,  which 
distinguished  them  above  all  other  churches  (Phil.  iv. 
15);  exhorted  them  to  continued  unity  and  fortitude,  to 
hnmility  and  earnestness  (Phil,  ii  i — 16);  expressed  his 
intention  of  shortly  sending  Timothy  to  them  (Phil.  ii. 
17 — 24);  warned  them  against  Judaizing  teachers  (Phil. 
iiL  I — 8),  and  urged  two  female  converts  of  distinction, 
Euodias  and  Syntyche,  who  had  been  guilty  of  strife  and 
altercation,  to  love  and  reconciliation  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3),  and 
all  to  a  holy  and  a  Christian  life  ( Phil.  iv.  4—9).  With 
this  Epistle,  which  concludes  with  a  significant  salutation 
from  the  Christians  in 'Caesar's  household  (Phil.  iv.  22), 
and  points  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  there,  even 
amidst  the  scenes  of  terrible  wickedness^  now  enacted 
in  the  imperial  household,  Epaphroditus  set  out  for  Ma- 
cedonia. 

CHAPTER   I Y. 

ST  PAUL'S  SECOND  IMPRISONMENT  AND 

DEATH. 

A.  D.  63—68. 

THE  Apostle's  trial,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preced- 
ing Chapter,  was  long  delayed.  At  length,  however, 
a  time  was  fixed  for  hearing  his  case,  and  after  a  trial, 
in  all  probability  before  the  Emperor  Nero  himself,  he 
was,  according  to  the  universal  testimony^  of  the  ancient 
Church,  acquitted  of  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 

1  See  C.  and  H.,  n.  457 — 459;  Merivale's  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  VoL  vi.  pp.  343,  344. 

'  See  the  quotatious  irom  Clement  of  Home,  Muratori's 
Canon,  Eusebius,  H.  E.  ii.  22,  Ghrysostom,  and  Jerome,  in 
C,  and  H.,  11.  462,  463^  Alford*s  Gk.  Test.  ill.  Prolegom,  ^^» 
92,  gs. 
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against  him.  Thus  liberated  he  would  be  naturally 
anxious  to  fulfil  the  intentions  he  had  expressed  in  his 
Epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Philippians^  of  revisiting 
the  Churches  he  had  planted  in  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  others,  which  had  not  as  yet  seen  his  face 
in  the  flesh. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  from  Rome  to  Brundusinm, 
it  is  probable  that  he  crossed  thence  to  Dyrrachium  or 
Apollonia,  and  so  travelled  by  the  great  £^atian  road 
to  Philippi.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tians there  would  be  great  at  being  thus  able  to  welcome 
once  more  their  revered  teacher,  but  his  stay  there  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  protracted ;  and  proceeding  to 
Asia,  in  accordance  with  his  former  designs  and  inten- 
tions, he  most  probably  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  thence  visited  Colossse,  Laodicea,  Hiera- 
polis  and  other  Churches  2. 

What  time  he  now  spent  amongst  the  brethren  of 
proconsular  Asia  is  not  known,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  in  the  year  a.  d.  64  he  carried  out  his 
long-intended  visit  to  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28),  and  spent 
two  years  in  planting  churches  amongst  the  numerous 
Jewish  proselytes  in  all  the  towns  along  the  Spanish 
coast  from  Gades  to  Tarraco^.    Thence  we  may  believe 

^  Philem.  12 ;  Phil.  ii.  '24.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time,  if  he  was  its  author,  that  St  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hehreics.  For  a  synopsis  of  the  various  opinions  respect- 
ing its  authorship  see  Alford's  Prolegom,  Vol.  iv.  Pt  i, 
Westcott's  Bible  in  the  Church. 

'•^  See  Alford's  Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epp.  Vol  m. 

P--  93- 

^  See  C.  and  H.,  11.  471.  Clement  of  Rome  (t  Ep.  ad 
Cor.  0.  v.),  declares  that  he  went  iirl  t6  r^pfia  r^s  8v(r&ai, 
which  some  would  extend  not  only  to  Spain  but  even  to 
Britain.  Dean  Alford  expresses  an  opinion  that  if  not  spent 
in  Spain,  the  interval  between  a.  d.  64  and  66  "  may  have 
been  spent  in  Greece  a.T\^  Ksva.  wv^ VJcift  mterjacent  islands:" 
Prolegom.  p.  94. 
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he  returned  about  a.d.  66  to  Ephesus^  and  found  to  his 
great  sorrow  that  what  he  had  long  ago  predicted  to  the 
presbyters  of  that'  city,  when  they  bade  him  farewell  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28 — 31),  had  been  too 
truly  fulfilled.  Grievous  wolves  had  indeed  entered  in 
amongst  them,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  nay,  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself  men  had  arisen,  speaking 
perverse  things^  to  draw  awat/  disciples  after  tliem 
(Acts  XX.  30).  Leaders  of  rival  sects,  Hymenseus,  Phi- 
letus,  Alexander  (i  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14,  15), 
had  appeared,  perverting  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  and  blending  with  it 
the  subtilties  of  Greek  philosophy,  Jewish  superstition, 
and  wild  Oriental  speculation.  Other  duties,  indeed, 
prevented  the  continuance  of  the  Apostle's  personal 
supervision  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  leaving  Timothy 
at  Ephesus,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  (i  Tim.  i.  3). 
There,  however,  he  appears  to  have  feared  he  might  be 
detained  longer  than  he  had  anticipated  (i  Tim.  iii.  14, 
15),  and  well  aquainted  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
connected  with  the  position  of  his  beloved  disciple,  ho 
addressed  to  him  what  is  known  as  "  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy.'' 

The  main  objects  of  this  Epistle  were  two-fold,  first, 
to  encourage  him  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  church,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  struggle  with  the 
heretical  teachers  si)oken  of  above  (i  Tim.  i.  3 — 20). 
The  second  was  to  give  him  various  personal  directions 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Church  itself,  such  as 
the  manner  of  conducting  public  worship  (i  Tim.  ii.  i — 
8) ;  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  women  (i  Tim.  ii.  9 — 15); 
the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  (i  Tim.  iii) ; 
the  selection  of  widows  to  receive  the  charity  of  the 
Church  (i  Tim.  v.  3 — 16);  the  punishment  of  offenders 
(i  Tim.  V.  20,  21);  and  his  own  life  and  conveta»^tv«:L 
(i  Tim.  vi.  1 1 — ig). 
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In  this  letter  he  also  expressed  his  design  of  shortly 
returning  to  Ephesns  (i  Tim.  iiL  14),  and  this  inten- 
tion he  appears  to  have  carried  out  Repairing  from 
Macedonia  to  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  he  made 
an  expedition  thence  to  the  island  of  Crete,  accompa- 
nied by  Titus  (Tit.  i.  5).  The  churches  there  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  now  for  the  first  time  founded, 
but  to  have  already  been  some  considerable  poiod 
in  existence.  Like  those,  however,  in  proconsular 
Asia,  they  were  '*  troubled  by  false  teachers,  and  pro- 
bably had  never  yet  been  properly  organised,  having 
originated,  perhaps,  in  the  private  efforts  of  individual 
Christians,  who  would  have  been  supplied  with  a 
centre  of  operations  and  nucleus  of  churches  by  the 
numerous  colonies  of  Jews  established  in  the  island  ^^ 

Unable,  however,  himself  to  remain  long,  the  Apostle 
left  Titus  there,  as  he  had  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  to 
complete  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished, 
and  to  organise  the  Church  by  the  appointment  of 
presbyters  in  every  city  (Tit.  i.  5).  But  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Asia  Minor,  he  deemed  that  a  letter  from 
himself  might  encourage  him  to  confront  the  opposition 
he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  his  wishes, 
and  with  this  he  resolved  to  send  general  directions  re- 
specting the  organisation  of  the  Church.  From  Ephe- 
sus, therefore,  he  dispatched  an  Epistle  to  Titus,  in 
which  he  laid  down  certain  instructions  concerning  the 
ordination  of  elders  (Tit.  i.  5 — 9) ;  cautioned  him  against 
false  teachers  (Tit.  i.  9 — 16);  described  the  sound  and 
practical  Christianity  which  he  was  to  inculcate  on  old 

^  C.  and  H.,  ii.  487,  and  see  the  Articles  Crete  and  Titvi 
in  Smithes  Bibl.  Diet.  Jews  are  mentioned  as  dispersed  in 
Crete  in  i  Mace.  xv.  23  (see  above,  p.  54),  and  in  Acts  ii.  u 
(see  above,  p.  345,  and  n.).  See  also  Alford's  Gk.  Test., 
Yoh  III.  JProiegfom.  p.  io8.  On  the  quotation  respecting  the 
Cretans,  see  above,  p.  ^^a,  iv. 
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and  young,  on  masters  and  slaves,  and  to  exemplify  in 
his  own  life  (Tit.  iL  i — 15);  and  ei^joined  obedience  to 
rulers,  gentleness  and  forbearance  towards  all  men,  and 
an  avoidance  of  all  idle  speculations  (Tit.  iii.  i — 1 1). 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle  it  was  not  St  PauFs 
intention  that  Titus  should  remain  long  in  Crete.  He 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Asia  for  Nicopolis^, 
intending  to  winter  there  (Tit.  ill  12).  On  the  arrival, 
therefore,  of  Artemas  or  Tychicus,  whom  he  intended 
to  send  to  him,  Titus  was  to  endeavour  to  join  him. 
Accordingly  setting  out  from  Ephesus  the  Apostle  re- 
paired to  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and  there  left  his  old 
companion  Trophimus^,  who  was  overtaken  with  sick- 
ness. Thence  he  sailed  to  Corinth,  and  leaving  there 
Erastus,  the  former  chamberlain  of  that  city,  passed  on 
to  JSficopolis^,  where  he  would  seem  to  have  laboured 
for  a  space  during  the  winter. 

At  this  time  however  the  Christians  had  become 
distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  the  objects  of  suspi- 
cion and  hostility,  and  the  Apostle's  labours  at  Nico- 
polis  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Arrested, 
it  is  not  improbable,  before  the  middle  of  the  winter^, 
through  the  restless  activity  of  some  of  his  many  enemies, 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried  a  second  time  for  his  life. 
The  terror  of  his  arrest  scattered  many  of  his  friends. 
Demas  from  love  of  this  present  world  forsook  him 

^  Most  probably  the  Nicopolis  in  Macedonia,  on  a  penin- 
sula west  of  the  bay  of  Actium,  erected  by  Augustus  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  on  the  ground  which 
his  army  occupied  before  the  engagement. 

'  See  above,  p.  472. 

'  It  was  conveniently  situated  for  apostolic  journeys  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to  the 
north  where  churches  perhaps  were  founded.  On  St  Paul's 
previous  preaching  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  see  p.  474, 
and  n. ;.  and  Birks*  Horce  ApostolicoB,  pp.  296 — 304. 

*  C.  and  H.,  n.  p.  494. 
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and  departed  to  Thessalonica,  Crescens  to  Galatia)  voU 
Titus  himself,  who  had  joined  his  master  at  Nicqwlii) 
possibly  by  his  desire,  repaired  to  the  neighbooriDg 
Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iy.  10).  Luke  alone  remained  in  oon^ 
stant  attendance  on  the  Apostle,  and  shared  with  him 
the  perils  of  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This 
was  evidently  far  more  seyere  than  the  preyious  one. 
Not  only  was  he  chained  to  a  soldier,  but  he  was  treated 
as  a  malefactor  (2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  so  perilous  was  it  to 
visit  him  that  few  were  willing  to  seek  out  bis  dungeon 
or  to  stand  by  him  (2  Tim.  i.  16,  iy.  16),  while  he  hnn- 
self  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but  certain  martyr- 
dom (2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8). 

The  course  of  political  events  suffidently  accounts 
for  the  change  in  the  Apostle^s  circumstances.  Anx- 
ious to  avert  from  himself  the  charge  of  having  set  the 
capital  on  fire,  Nero  had  let  loose  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  the  Christians^  now  very  numerous  and  ob- 
jects of  intense  hatred.  A  familiar  passage  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Tacitus^  tells  us  how  some  of  them  were  cruci- 
fied, some  hunted  to  death  with  dogs,  some  wrapped  in 
robes  smeared  with  pitch  and  set  on  fire  at  night  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  who  watched  their  dying  ago- 
nies arrayed  in  the  costume  of  a  charioteer.  Since  then 
the  fury  of  the  first  excitement  had  passed  away,  but  so 
prominent  a  ringleader  of  a  hated  sect  as  the  Apostle 
would  be  certain  to  be  treated  with  much  severity. 

On  the  evidence  therefore  of  certain  informers,  of 
whom  Alexander  the  coppersmith  apparently  vras  one 
(2  Tim.  iv.  14),  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  probai>ly  before 
the  city  prefect^,  in  one  of  the  numerous  basilicas  that 
stood  in  the  Forum.  No  friend,  no  adviser,  stood  by 
him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16),  to  cheer  or  to  encourage.  Alone  and 

^  Tac.  Ann.  xy.  44.    See  Merivale,  yi.,  351. 
*  C.  and  "H..,  11.  ^9^. 
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uDaided,  save  by  an  Almighty  though  Invisible  Friend 
(2  Tim.  iv.  1 7),  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  be- 
fore a  numerous  audience,  and  all  the  Gentiles  heard 
bis  testimony,  and  the  result  was  that  of  the  first  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  he  was  acquitted,  and  was 
delivered  out  qf  the  mouth  of  the  lion  (2  Tim.  iv.  1 7). 

Eemanded  back  to  his  dungeon  to  await  the  second 
hearing  of  his  case,  and  not  anticipating  anything  but  an 
ultimate  conviction,  ready  to  he  offered  and  convinced 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand  (2  Tim.  iv.  6), 
the  Apostle,  though  cheered  by  the  society  of  Luke  and 
Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i  16, 1 7),  yearned  towards  the  friend 
of  his  earlier  days,  his  own  son  Timothy.  He  longed  to 
see  him  once  more,  and  though  he  was  far  away  in  Ephe- 
sus,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  difficult  position,  he 
resolved  to  dictate  an  Epistle  to  him,  bidding  him  come 
with  all  speed  to  Rome,  and  receive  his  parting  injunc- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  was  now  that  the  "  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy"  was  written,  in  which  the  aged  Apostle, 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  solemnity  exhorted  his 
own  son  to  diligence  and  stedfastness,  to  patience  under 
I)ersecution  (2  Tim.  i.  6 — 15),  and  a  willingness  to  share 
in  the  sufferings  of  saints  (2  Tim.  ii.  i — 16).  In  the  event 
moreover  of  his  not  arriving  m  time  to  receive  his  last 
injunction,  he  charged  him,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  one 
about  to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to 
be  faithful  in  all  the  duties  of  his  office  (2  Tim.  iv.  i — 5) 
and  cautioned  him  against  the  false  teaching  which  now 
threatened  the  very  foundation  of  the  Faith  (2  Tim.  iii). 

Whether  Timothy  did  rejoin  the  Apostle,  as  he  so 
earnestly  requested,  and  bring  the  cloak  for  which  with' 
touching  simplicity  he  made  request  amid  the  rigours 
of  the  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  is  not  recorded.  Some  are 
willing  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  did^;  but  how- 

'  1  C.  and  H.,  11.  514;  Smith's  Bihl,  Did.,  IlxV,.  T\mo\V^v 
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ever  it  was,  the  Apostle's  second  trial  and  condemna- 
tion were  not  long  delayed.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
could  not  be  compelled  to  endure  the  lingering  tor- 
tures, which  so  many  who  shared  with  him  the  name  of 
" "  Christians"  had  lately  undergone.  But  beyond  the 
city-walls,  along  the  road  to  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  he 
was  led  forth  under  military  escort,  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution; there  the  sword  of  the  headsman  fell  flashing 
down,  and  he  obtained  that  Crown,  which  He,  whose 
faithful  witness  he  was,  had  promised  to  all  them  thai 
love  Him  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

Note. 

Beside  the  Apostle,  whose  glorious  career  was  thus  closed 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  three  and  three  only  of  the 
immediate  followers  of  our  Lord  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Apostolic  records — James  ike  Lord* 8  brother^  Peter,  and 
John^ 

I.  The  main  facts  in  the  history  of  James,  who  was  sar- 
named  the  Justy  have  been  already  related,  and  we  have  seen 
how  prominent  was  the  part  he  took  at  the  Council  held  at 
Jerusalem*-^,  a.d.  50.  He^  was  the  author  of  the  first  of  the 
Seven  so-called  "Catholic  or  General  Epistles,''  which  he 
addressed,  apparently  from  Jerusalem,  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians residing  in  Palestine,  or  scattered  among  the  Gentiles, 
according  to  some  as  early  as  a.d.  45,  according  to  others  as 
late  as  a.d.  62. 

1.  Our  last  notice  of  St  Peter  referred  to  the  time  when 
St  Paul  witJiBtood  him  to  the  face  at  Antioch,  because  he  tra* 
to  he  blamed*.  Subsequently  to  this  date  we  have  no  notices 
in  Scripture  of  his  place  of  abode  or  of  his  work.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  after  completing  the  organisation  of  the 
Churches  in  Palestine,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (i  Pet.  L 
I,  2),  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon  (i  Pet.  v.  13), 
where  had  been  settled  from  very  early  times  an  importaut 


^  See  Lightfoot  on  St  Paul  and  the  Three  in  his  Commen' 
iary  on  the  GalatianSy  p.  276.        *  See  above,  pp.  425,  426. 

^  It  could  not  have  been  written  by  James,  the  son  of 

Zebedee,  for  he  was  beheaded  a.d.  44  by  Herod  Agrippa, 

aiid  the  notes  of  tiTue\uX\iQ^'g>\&\X&  \l«^lt'  i^oint  to  a  later  date. 

^  See  above,  p.  4^1. 
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community  of  Jews^.  Hence,  at  some  period  between  the 
years  A.D.  63  and  67',  he  addressed  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Jewish  converts  scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  them  in  the  Christian  faith,  encouraging 
them  to  endure  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  exhorting  them  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies 
by  leading  a  holy  lif n.  The  time  and  place  of  the  composition 
of  his  Second  Epistl)  are  alike  surrounded  with  difficulties^ 
The  most  reasonable  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the  Apo- 
stle wrote  it  in  his  old  age,  about  'the  year  A.D.  68,  either 
from  Bome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sufiiered  martyrdom^, 
or  somewhere  on  the  journey  thither  from  the  East. 

3.  St  John,  we  saw,  was  at  Jerusalem,  when  St  Paul 
paid  his  third  visit  to  that  city^,  and  was  then  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  *'  Pillars"  of  the  Church.  His  movements 
after  this  date  are  shrouded  in  much  obscurity.  It  seems 
most  probable,  however,  that  after  remaining  for  a  season  in 
Palestine,  he  repaired  to  Ephesus,  and  laboured  amongst  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Thence  on  the  authority  of 
Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  we  gather  that  he  wrote  his  three 
Epistles,  according  to  some  as  early  as  A.D.  68,  according  to 
others  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  first  century.  During  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  94  or  95,  he  was  banished  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  and  there  wrote  his  Apocalypse  and  afterwards^ 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died. 

4.  The  writer  of  one  other  "  Catholic"  Epistle  remains  ta 
be  noticed — Jude,  called  also  Lebbseus  and  Tbadds&us^,  the 
brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  most  probably  one  of  the  so- 
called  hreikren  of  owr  Lord,  We  find  his  name  in  the  lists  of 
the  Apostles  (Lk.  vi.;  Acts  i.),  but  the  only  incident  relating 

•  to  him  recorded  in  the  Gospel  narrative  is  the  question  he 
put  to  the  Saviour  on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion,  Lord^  how  ia  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ? 
(Jn.  xiv.  22).  The  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written  is 
not  known.  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  it,  some 
referring  it  to  A.D.  64  or  65,  others  to  A.D.  75  or  even  later. 
The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  defined ;  but  the  reference 
to  Jewish  traditions  (Jude  9 — 14)  seems  to  hint  that  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  were  ,the  objects  of  his  warnings 
against  false  teachers,  and  of  his  exhoi*tations  to  stedfastness 
in  the  faith. 

1  See  above,  p.  7. 

^  See  Alford's  Prolegomena,  Greek  Test.  VoL  iv.  Part  i. 

3  See  above,  p.  431.  *  See  above,  '^.  ^it^» 

^  See  above,  p.  iSy,- 

N.  T.  ^^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES. 


I.    THE  JEWS   UNDER  THE  PERSIANS. 


PALESTINE. 

B.C 

PERSIA. 

Death  of  Nehemiah 

413 

■ 

Jaddua,  high-priest 

341 
334 

Vidlory  of  Alexander  on  the  Gnuucoi 

333 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Alexander  visits  Jerusalem 

332 

331 

Battle  of  Arbela. 

323 

Death  of  Alexander. 

II.  THE  ERA  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES  AND  SELEUCIDiE. 


PALESTINE. 


B.C. 


EGYPT. 


Ptolemy  Soter  captyresje- 
rusalem,  plants  colonies 
in  Alexandria  &  Cyrene  320 
Simon  thejust,  high-priest  300 
Eleazar,  high-priest  ....  291 
.Onias  II.  hi§h-priest  ....  250 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  pre 
vented  from  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Jews  in 

Alexandria    216 

Antiochiis    Magnus     ob 

tains  Palestine I  203 

Scopas  recovers  Judaea  . .  |  199 
Antiochus  regains  Judaeai  198 
Onias  III.  high-priest  ..  195 
AntiochusEpiphanes  takes 

Jerusalem 170 

Persecution  of  the  Jews. .    167 
Rise  of  the  Maccabees    . .    167 
Battle  of  Emmaus,  re-de- 
dication of  the  Temple     165 
Death  of  Judas    Macca- 

bseus    z6i 

Jonathan      Maccabaeus 
murdered  by  Tryphon, 
and  Accession  of  Simon    144 
First  Year  of  the  Freedom 

of  yerusalevi    143 

Murder  of  Simon;  John 
Hyrcanus  succeeds  him    137 


,  John  Hyrcanus  throws  oflfl 
/    \.\iQ  Syrian  yoke,   and\ 


Ptolemy  Soter 
P.Philadelphus 

P.  Euergetesl. 


P.  Philopator.. 
P.  Epiphanes.. 

P.  Philometor 


P.  Physcon.... 


B.C. 


P.  Lathyrus  .. 

P.  Alexander 
and  Cleopatra 
joint  rulers  . . 


P.  Auletes ... 


\ 


2PZ 
312 
283 
280 
261 
247 
246 
226 
223 
222 
205 
187 
181 

175 
164 
162 
150 
Z46 

137 
128 

125 
116 

"3 


107 
95 

83 
8a 

69 
6S 


SYRIA. 


Seleucus  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Soter. 
Antiochus  Theos. 

Seleucus  Callinicus. 
Seleucus  Ceraunus. 
Antiochus  Magnus. 


Seleucus  Philopator. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes 
Antiochus  Eupator. 
Demetrius  Soter. 
Alexander  Balas. 
Demetrius  Nicator 

(1st  reign). 
Antiochus  Sidetes. 
Demetrius  Nicator 

(2nd  reign). 
Antiochus  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus 


Antiochus  Eusebes 

and  Phihppus. 
Tigranes. 

Antiochus  AsiatJcos. 
Pompeius  makes  Syrii 
\    a  Roman  province. 


^M^rm^ 

B.C. 

=avPT. 

3.C 

.V«,A. 

destroy' the  Temple  on 

Ig 

P.  AuleWs  dri- 

Esypt 

Gatimus!'... 

a^d  aSH™ 

patra  

sB 

■ 

AcMision  of  Arisiohuius. 
Hcasiioo   of  Aletandei 

DcauhofJanaKusiittes- 
Hon  of  til  wife  AltXBH 

Death  of  Aleiandn,  ac 
ccssiQnoTHyrcaiilis    , 

III.     RISE  OF   THE   HERODIAN  FAMILY. 


iXs  Otv  in  Egypt 
Death  01  Ciesar.  March  .5. 
= — ndTriiim»irMe-Oi5lsv.uj,An. 
liiis,  and  Leptdus;  deau  0I 


fofAnsloClus 


His  kingdom  Increaied  by  Oi!taviu) 
Murder  of  Mariamne 


DuthofAnlooya 
1^=  of  jMm 


vaied  with   Cieo- 


fifS 


IV.    THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 


— DElthofHEmd  .  . 
eignorArchcIaist,  He-! 
rod  Anllpu,  and  Herodl 
PhiJ!p(j«pp  i44-'46l! 
Duturbancci  u  J  em&tucia 

Archelaiu  baniihed  to  Vi- 
:  in  Gdul.    JwlfBB[ 

the  prefedlun  of  Syria,/ 
CcfauKi  khc  lint  pro-  A. 

The  Censui  aflually  <ar- 
rifld.  out  I'fce  HbDve.  p.  i 
H8).  Rising  of  Judu. 
theGaulonilc.  Quirinu»' 
appmnts  Aniu£    high-, 

vStoC  the  SaviW  lo'lbef 
Temple.    ...    .    .. 

wiw  Sm/mi,  jrd  pro- 


•    '9   Cn.  Se 

■    »=  ;l.  Pom 


f,  jndihen 
withl^mdi- 


Joseph  Cakphu  appojni-' 
-  "1  nigh-pHJcfit  [sec  above, 

'«) ■  ' 

imi  Pilali^  sdi  yta- 

t  '150,*™.       Tk^' 
reaching  of  John,  and! 
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V.     THE  APOSTOLIC  HISTORY. 


Th«  Pentecostal  Effusion  (May)  . 

Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  Pilate  de 
posed  by  Vitellius    .    .     .    .    , 

Dispersion  of  the  Christians.  Con 
version  of  Saul,  vho  spends  3 
years  in  Damascus  and  Arabia . 

Herod  Agrippa  appointed  king  of 
Trachonitis ■  • 


PALESTINE. 


A.I>. 


Great  disturbances  at  Jerusalem 
owin^  to  Caligula's  order  re- 
spedling  his  statue  (see  p.  391). 

Herod  Antipas  banished  with  He 
rodias  to  Lyons  in  Gaul   .     . 

St  Peter's  visitation  of  the  Churches 
(see  pp,  395.  396). 

Conversion  of  Cornelius .    ,    • 

Spread  of  the  Gospel  to  Antioch 

Herod  Agrippa  I.  receives  Judaea 
and  Samana  in  addition  to  the 
tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas, 
and  the  title  of  'king*. 

Martyrdom  of  James  ..... 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  at  Cae- 


sarea      ........ 

Cuspius  Fadus  appointed  procu- 
rator of  Judaea. 
Saul  amd  Barnabas  sent  to  Jerusa 
lem  with  contributions  isova.  An- 
tioch  

Return  to,  and  sojourn  at,  Antioch 

(i)  First  Missionarv  Journey  of 

Saul  and  Barmtbas  to  Cyprus, 

Perga,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Ico- 

nium,  Lystra,  Derbe    .... 

Cuntanus  procurator  of  Judaea    • 

The  Council  at  Jerusalem  .    .    . 

(ii)  St  PauPs  Second  Missionary 

Journey :  he  visits 

Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Troa«.    . 

Philippi,Thessalonica,  Beroea, 

Athens,  Corinth  ..... 

First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 

salonians. 
At  Corinth. 


30 

31 

36 


37 
38 


39 
42 


44 
44 


Banishment  of  Agrippineu 
Death  of  Sejanus. 


Death  of  Tiberius,  Marcji  i6»  ac- 
cession of  Caligula. 

Birth  of  Nero. 

Caligula  orders  his  Statue  td  l)e 
set  up  at  Jemsalem. 


45—48 


48,49 
49 
50 


5X 

5» 


ROME. 


Death  of  CaHgula,  Jan.  04,  acces- 
sion of  Claudius. 


Retmn  of  CUodius  from  Britaia. 


52 
53     \ 


Bu-thofDomitiaii. 


Caradlacus  brous^ht  before  Clau- 
dius. 


534 
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V. — continued. 


PALBSTINB. 


Second  Epistlb  to  the  Thbs- 

^alo'nians 

^(t/mt  procurator  of  Judaea. 
St   Paul   sails    from    Corinth. 
Fourtb  vi^t  to  Jerusalem.    «    . 

(iu)  SiPauTs  Third  Missionary 
youmey: 

Second  circuit  of  Galatia. 

Reaches  Ephesus 

ArEphesus  -.  ' .    .    .    .    .    . 

First   Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (Spring) .    .    .    . 

X^eaves  Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (Autumn)   .    .    . 

At  Corinth. 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  .... 

Return  to  Jerusalem, 
(iv)  St  Paul  arrested^  and  sent  to 

Catsarea 

Felix  succeeded  by  Festus  .    .    . 
St  Paul  sent  to  Rome  bv  Festus. 
Shipwrecked  at  Malta  (Winter). 
Reaches  Rome 

Epistle  to  Philemon  (Spring) 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

.Epistle  to  the  PhIlippians 
(Autumn). 
Albinus  succeeds  Festus. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (?) 
(v)    StPauts  acquittal;  journey 
to  Philippi  and  Asia  Minor  . 

Journey  to  Spain  (?)      .... 

Returns  to  Asia  Minor  (?) .     .    . 
Journey  to  Macedonia. 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
Voyage  to  Crete  with  Titus. 

Epistle  to  Titus  from  Asia 
Minor  (Autumn)  ..... 
At  Nicopolis  (Winter)  .  .  " .  . 
Second  Imprisonment  at  Rome  . . 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Martyrdom  (May  or  June)  .    .    . 


A.  D. 


S3 
54 


55 
57 


57 
58 


59 
6a 
60 

61 
62 


63 

63 
64 

66 
67 


68 
68 


ROME. 


Death  of  Claudius,  acce 
Nero. 


Britannicus  poisoned. 


Nero  miu-ders  Agrippina. 

•         •         •         • 

Agricola  in  Britain. 

Tacitus  bom. 
Death  of  Burrhus. 
Nero  marries  Poppaea. 

Tigellinus,  praetorian  prcfe 


Great  Fire  at  Rome.    Pen 

of  the  Christians. 
Vespasian  commands  in  Ji; 


Death  of  Nero,  June  9  or  1 
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INDEX. 


Aceldama^  conjedlures  upon,  397 
Acra,  fortress  ia  Jerusalem,  21,  36, 

^7,  43;   be^eged  by  Jonathaii 

MaccabsBus,  47 ;  demolished  by 

Simon  Maccabsus,  53 
Adida,  position  of,  51 
i¥lneas  healed  by  St  Peter,  394 
iEnon,  St  John  Baptist  at,  167 
Agabus,   famine    prophesied    by. 

403 ;  his  interview  with  St  Paul 

at  Caesarea,  4S2 
Agony  of  Christ,  the,  286 
Agrippa.    See  Herod 
Alcimus,  the  High-priest,  39;  op- 

Soses  Judas  Maccabaeus,  40; 
ies  to  Antioch,  40;  his  rein- 
statement and  deaUi,  42 

Alexander  Jannseus  succeeds  Ari- 
stobulus,  62 ;  defeated  by  Latha- 
ms, 62;  opposed  by  the  Phari- 
sees, 63 ;  civil  war  under,  64 ; 
his  cruelties  and  death,  64 

Alexander  the  coppersmith,  con- 
jedlures  concerning,  470,  526 

Alexander  the  Great,  hi§  vidlories 
over  the  Persians,  5 ;  visit  to  Je- 
rusalem, 6 ;  historic  grounds  for 
this,  7 ;  grants  privileges  to  the 
Jews,  7 ;  division  of  his  empire 
at  his  death,  8 

Alexandra  succeedsAlexanderJan- 
naeus,  64 ;  her  death,  65 

Alexandra,  mother-in-law  of  Ma- 
riamne,  83 ;  imprisoned  by  He- 
rod the  Great,  85 ;  put  to  death, 

90 
Alexandria,  Jews  established  at, 

7,  8 ;  besieged  by  AntiochusEpi- 

phanes,  23 

Alexandria  Troas,  account  of,  438 ; 

St  Paul  there,  472 

Amphipolis,  situation  of,  445 

Ananias,  death  of,  357 

Ananias  of  Damascus,  3%S'.  ^^^ 

mission  to  St  Pau\,  3^ 


Andrew,  St,  call  of,  159,  177,  T87; 

with  Christ  on  Mount  Olivet, 

276 
Andronicus,  deputy  of  Syria,  kiQs 

Qnias  III.,  23 ;  ms  execution,  23 
Angel  releases  the  Twelve  from 

prison,  350 ;  delivers  St  Peter,4o6 
Angels  at  tne  sepulchce,  321,  322, 

324 
Anna,  her  testimony  concermng 

Christ,  138 

Annas  appointed  High-priest  and 
Sagan,  149 ;  Christ  at  his  house, 
289;  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, 353,  359 

Antigonus  defeated  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  9 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  73: 
attempts  to  gain  the  throne,  78 ; 
his  success,  79;  overcome  by 
Herod  the  Great,  8z ;  his  deatn, 
82 

Antigonus,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  59*. 
his  assassination,  61 

Antioch  founded  by  Seleucus,  10; 
settlement  of  Jews  at,  jo,  107; 
early  Christian  church  at,  401 ; 
teaching  of  St  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at,  402,  422,  429;  the  term 
Christians  first  applied  there, 
403 ;  disputes  at,  423,  430 

Antioch  in  Pisidia,  St  Paul's  ser- 
mon at,  414;  the  Apostles  ex- 
pelled from,  416 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  accession  of, 
3, 19 ;  reduces  Egypt,  22  ;  takes 
Jerusalem,  22;  profanes  and  plun- 
ders the  Temple,  33  ;  his  attacks 
on  Alexandria,  23,  24 ;  his  cha- 
radler,  25 ;  his  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  26 ;  his  death,  37 

Antiochus  Eupator,  38 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  lung  of  Syria, 
55;  besieges  Jerusalem,  58;  his 
death,  59 

kw\!\oOKOLS.  ^^  Q.x«aJL  defeated  at 
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T^;  the  Jews  submU  to  him,  15 ; 
his  reverses,  17 ;  and  death,  x8 

Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria, 
48 ;  murdered  by  Tr^)hoii,  5a 

Antipatcr,  governor  of  Idumaea^ 
66,  70,  ^^ :  his  exertions  for  Jur 
liiis  Caesar,  73;  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  74;  poisoned, 
76 

Antipatcr,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
98, 100 ;  plots  against  his  father, 
X03 ;  his  condemnation,  103 ;  and 

•  death,  105 

Antipatris,  situation  of,  99 
Antonia,    the    Tem^c    fortress, 
■    eredled  by  Herod  the  Great,  91 ; 

St  Paul's  address  from  the  steps 

pf.  487 

Apollonia,  account  of,  446 

Apollonius,  Syrian  general,  his 
cruelties  at  Jerusalem,  a6;  his 
defeat  and  death,  31 

Apollos  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth, 
460 

Apostles,  call  of  the  first  four,  177 ; 
the  Twelve  sele<5led,x87 ;  powers 
conferred  upon  them,  209 ;  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  released  by 
an  angel,  359;  tried  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  360 ;  their  dismissal, 
362 

Apostolic  history,  the,  chronologi- 

•  cal  table  of,  533 

Aquila,  St  Paufs  friend,  at  Co- 
rinth, 454;  accompanies  him  to 
Ephesus,  459;  her  connec^on 
with  St  Paul,  461,  469,  471 ;  re- 
sidence at  Rome,  476 

Arabia,  conjectures  on  St  Paul's 
visit  to,  387 

Aramaean  Jews,  origin  of,  109 

Archelaus,  accession  and  character 
of,  142 ;  his  dominions,  144  \  his 
cruelty  and  banishment,  146 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia^  besieges 
Jerusalem,  66;  hishostiiitieswith 
Herod  Antipas,  388 

Arimathaea,  conjemires  upon,  318 

AristobuluR,  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,'  65;  usurps  the  throne, 
66 ;  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  66, 
69 !  taken  captive  to  Rome,  69, 
71 ;  his  death,  72 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  59; 
seizes  the  supreme  power,  6x ; 
his  tragical  death,  6a 

Aristobulus,  brother-in-law  of  He- 
rod  iha  Gnat,  made  High'ptiost 


by  him,  83 ;  who  causes  his  death, 

84 
Artemis.    See  Diana 

Ascension,  the,  site  of,  3j8 
Ashdod  or  Azotus,  34 ;  Philip  the 

deacon  at,  378 
Asia,  Roman  province  of,  344 
Asiarchs,  the  officers  so  called,  460 
Asmonman    dynasty,   commence- 
ment of,  45 ;  its  decline,  6z ;  its 
extindlion,  82 
Assideans,  the,  30^  1x6 
Athens,  settlement  of  Jews  there, 
Z08 ;  St  Paul  at,  449 


Attaleia,  position  of,  4x3^ 

of  Rome,  90; 
his  decree  of  taxation,  X34;  his 


Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome, 


death,  14^ 
Auranitis,  situation  of,  145 
Azotus.    See  Ashdod 

Bacchides,  Syrian  general,  35,  40, 

„  42»  43 

Bagoses,  Persian  general,  advances 
on  Jerusalem,  4 

Balas  opposes  Demetrius,  44 ;  his 
success,  45;  confers  the  High- 
priesthood  on  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus,  45;  his  defeat  and  death,47 

Barabbas,  the  robber,  303 

Baris,  the  Temple  fortress,  53,  6z, 

Barnabas,  St,  his  liberality,  3^6; 
fint  recognizes  St  Paul,  389;  his 
mission  to  Antioch,  402 ;  accom- 
panies St  Paul,  4XX  ;  with  him  at 
Cyprus,  4x1  ;^  Pamphylia,  4x3 ; 
Pisidian  Antioch,  4x4;  Iconi- 
um,  4x7;  Lystra,  4x8;  at  the 
disputes  at  Antioch,  422;  at- 
tends the  Council  at  Jerusalem,' 
425 ;  separates  from  St  Paul,  433 

Barsabas,  Joseph,  nominated  for 
the  Apostleship,  34a 

Barsabas,  Judas,  at  Antioch,  439 

Bartholomew,  or  Nathanael,  call 
of,  159,  187 

Bartimaeus,  me  healing  of,  358 

Batanaea,  situation  of,  145 

Batlanim,  theii*  duties,  zxi 

Beautiful  Gate,  the,  of  the  Temple, 
96 ;   the  cripple   healed   diere, 

350 
Beroea,  settlement  ot  'Ve<«%  ^<»«.^ 

X08 ;  its  po&\doTi,  ^ . 

Betbabaxa,    S««B«:Cbas£9 
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Bethany,  St  John  Baptist  at,  15^ ; 
sojourn  of  Christ  at,  239:  its 
situation,  239 ;  death  and  raising 
of  Lazarus  at,  248 ;  Chrises  last 
Sabbath  at,  250;  His  anoint- 
ment there  by  Mary,  260;  the 
Ascension  near,  337 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  172  ;  the  para- 
lytic healed  there,  172 

Beth-horon,  defeat  of  the  Syrians 
at,  32 

Bethlehem,  Christ  bom  there,  x-^\ 
the  shepherds  at,  137 ;  the  de- 
clared birthplace  of  the  Messiah, 
140;  murder  of  children  there, 

Bethphage,  supposed  position  of, 

261 
Bethsaida  Julias,  situation  of,  204 ; 

the  blind  man  restored  at,  2x8 
Bethsaida,  Western,  situation  of, 

208 
Beth-sura  or  Beth-zur,  fortress  of, 

36 ;  besieged  by  Lysias,  38 
Betrayal,  the,  of  Christ,  287 
Brethren,  the,  of  the  Lord,  names 

of,  228 


C. 


Csesarea  on  the  sea,  founded  by 
Herod' the  Great,  92 ;  description 
of,  92 ;  its  completion,  99 ;  the 
residence  of  the  procurator,  147 ; 
Pilate  resides  there,  150  r  Philip 
the  Deacon  at,  378  ;  St  Paul  at, 
391 ;  St  Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius 
there,  398;  St  Paul  entertained 
there  by  Philip  the  Deacon, 
482 ;  St  Paul  imprisoned  at,  493, 
502 

Oesarea  Philippi,  its  situation  and 

.  history,  218 

Caiaphas  appomted  High-priest, 
149;  his  counsel  to  the  Sanhe- 
dnn,  253;  the  conclave  at  his 
palace,  277 ;  his  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  353,  359 

Calvary,   its    meaning,    and   site, 

309  .        ^  , 

Cana,  supposed  site  of,  160 ;  the 

.  first  miracle  at,  161 ;  the  second 

miracle  at,  171 
Canon,  the,  of  the  Old  Testament, 

completed  by  Slmotv  tVve  Jvist*  9 
Capernaum,  doubts  as  to  \X&  s\V.e, 

162 ;  noblqnxan's  son  qC,  Vvc^\c^v 


^x:  Christ  t^es  up  His  abode 
there,  76— 181 ;  odl  of  die  Apo- 
stles there,  177;  its  advantages 
for  His  work,  176;  His  discourse 
.  in  the  synagogue  there,  2x0 
Captain,  the,  of  the  Levitical  guard, 

duties  of,  353,  359 
Cendireac,  situation  of,  459  ^ 
Census  of  the  Roman  Empire  un- 
der Augustus,  X34 ;  of  Palestine 
under  Herod,  1^5 
Centurion's  slave  healed,  x88 
Chaldee   language    used   by  the 

Jews,  xoo 
Chazzan,  the,  duties  of,  xxi 
Chian,  the  idol  of  the  Israelites, 

Children,  the,  murder  of,  by  He- 
rod, 14X 
Christian,  origin  of  the  term,  40) 
Church,   the,   its  first  ordinances, 

349f  3^3 

Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  171, 192 

Circumcision,  Christian  disputes 
concerning,  423,  425 ;  their  set- 
tlement, 428 

Cleopas,  conjedlures  regarding,  336 

Coinage,  the,  of  Simon  Macca- 
bsBus,  55 

Colossae,  account  of,  517 

Colossians,  objedl  of  uie  Episde 
to,  517 

Coponius,    procurator   of  Judxa, 

Cormth,  settlement  of  Jews  in, 
108 ;  St  Paul  there,  453,  474 ; 
ApoUos  there,  460 ;  parties  in 
the  Church  there,  466 ;  St  Paul's 
anxiety  about  the  Church  there, 

473  .  . 
Corinthians,  obje<51:  of  the  ist  Epi- 
stle to,  468  ;  of  the  2nd  Epistle, 

474  . 

Cornelius  the  Centurion,  conjec- 
tures concerning,  396 ;  sends  for 
St  Peter,  397  ;  events  of  his  visit, 

398. 
Cos,  situation  of,  480 
Courts,   the  various,    in  Herod's 

Temple,  96 
Crassus,  prefe<5l  of  Syria,   enters 

Jerusalem,     71 ;    plunders    the 

Temple,  72 
Crete,  Titus  placed  at,  524 
Cripple,  the,  at  the  Beautiful  Gate, 

healed  by  SS.  Peter  and  John, 
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Crown  of  Thorns,  the,  conjedlures 

upon,  306 
Crucifixion,    Roman  customs  rC' 

^urdmgt  317 
Custody,  various  kinds  of  under 
•  the  Roman  law,  ^96 
Cyprus,  position  of,  3^6;  its  ad- 
. '  vantaj(es  for  a  Christian  mission, 

411 
Cyrenius,   or  Quirinus,  governor 

of  Syria,  explanation  of,  134 

D. 

Dalmanutha,  position  of,  9x7 
Damascus,  seized  by  the  Romans, 

67 ;  St  Paul  there,  384,  388 
Darkness,  the,  at  the  Crucifixion, 

Deacons,  mstitution  of,  365 
Decapolis,  cities  in  the  region  of. 

Dedication,   Feast  of,  institution  ^ 
9IS;  attended  by  Ckrist,  244 

Demas,  with  St  Paul  at  Rome, 
5x6;  forsakes  him,  525 

Demetrius,  hostage  at  Rome,  xg ; 
seizes  the  Syrian  crown,  39 ;  op- 

-  poses  the  Maccabees,  40 ;  con- 
spiracy against  him,  44 ;  routed 

.   by  Balas,  45 

Demetrius  Nicator,  opposes  Balas, 
46 ;  becomes  king  ot  Syria,  47 ; 

■   deposed,  49 

Denarius,  tne,  description  of,  369 ; 
its  value,  379 

Derb^  conjedtures  upon,  4x8;  St 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at,  42X ;  St 
Paul  and  Silas  at,  43? 

Devil,  his  temptation  of  Christ,  X57 

Diana,  or  Artemis,  the  temple  of, 
at  Ephesus,  463 ;  account  of  her 
image  and  worship  there,  464 

Didrachma,  the  coin,  226 

Disciples,  call  of  the  first  five,  159 ; 

;    their  number  after  the  Ascension, 

Dispersion,  of  the  Jews,  X07 
Dor^,  raised  from  the  dead  by 

S!  Peter,  305 
Drachma,  value  of  the  coin,  466 
Drusilla,  wife  of  Felix,  376,  496 

£. 

EfiTPty  transportation  of  Tews  to, 

),  8,  xo,  107;  flight  Qf  Mary  and 
osepb  into,  14Q 


Elam,  position  of,  344 

Eleazar,  brother  ofSimon  the  Just, 
High- priest,  xx 

Eleazar,  son  of  Annas,  149 

Eliashib,  High-priest,  4 

Elisabeth^  wife  of  Zacharias,  127  i 
her  retirement,  X99 ;  visited  by 
the  Virgin,  x^x ;  oecomes  the 
mother  of  St  John  Baptist,  x32 

Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  struck  blind, 

4x3 
Emmaus,  battle  of,  33 :  position  of, 

326;  Christ  with  the  two  disci- 
ples there,  327 

Epaphroditus,  bearer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  ^19 

Ephesians,  the.  Epistle  to,  doubts 
about,  5x8 

Ephesus.  settlement  of  Jews  there, 

'  "tfiti;  St  Paul  at  459—461 ;  im- 
portance of  the  city,  462 ;  the 
conversion  of  the  magicians 
there,  464 ;  great  disturbance  at," 

fTo;  Timothy  placed  there  by  St 
•aul,  523 
Ephraim,  Christ  retires  to,  254 
Essenes.  the,  account  of,  xi8 
Ethnarch,  the,  office  of,  388 
Eucharist,  the   Holy,    institution 
of,  284;    the  first  practice  of, 

349 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  X9 

Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian,  accosted 

by  Philip,  377 ;  baptized,  378 

Eutychus,   restored  by  St  Paul, 

479 

F. 

Felix  the  governor,  charadler  of, 

493 ;   St  Paul  before  him,  1494, 

496 ;  is  recalled,  497 
Festus,   succeeds  Felix,   497:  St 

Paul  brought  before  him,  498, 

501 
Field  of  blood,  the,  site  of,  297 
Fig-tree,  the  barren,  cursed,  265 

G. 

Gabbatha,  meaning  of,  ^04 
Gabinius,  prefedt  of  Syria,  70 
Gabriel,    the    angel,    appears   to 
Zachariah,  X39;  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  130 
Gadarenes,  the,  coujafcrj  ^aS^csscc^*.^ 
,       tures  VKDcm,  \c(b\  ^«tN»a'^«A^1 
\       C\msXUieTc,  191 
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Galatia,  the  distri(5l  so  eaUed,  435 ; 
churdies  founded  there,  436— 

■   438 

Galatians,  their  fickleness,  437; 
origin  of  the  Emstie  to,  475 

Galilee,  geographical  account  of, 
Z45;  W  the  Gentiles,'  why  so 
called,  145 ;  Christ's  teaching 
in,  193,  3oa;  prophets  arisen 
from,  33a 

Galilee,  sea  of.  See  Gennessurt, 
lake  of 

Oallio,  chara<5ler  of,  458 

Gamaliel,  account  of,  360 ;  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Sanhedrin,  361 

Garment,  Christ's  seamless,  ac- 
count of,  313 

Gaulanitis,  situation  of,  145 

Gauls,  the,  early  invasions  of, 
435 ;  charadler  of  the  race,  437 

Gaza  of  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  376 

Gazara,  position  of,  34 

Gehenna,  meaning  of,  198,  347 

Gennesaret,  lake  of,  176;  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes  from,  178; 
St  Matthew  at,  zSs;  parables 
delivered  from,  and  scenery  sug- 
gestive of  them,  194, 195 ;  Christ 
stills  the  storm  on,  196;  cause 
of  the  violent  tempests  there, 
196 ;  desert  charadler  of  its  east- 
em  side,  206;  Christ  walks  on 
its  waters,  209:  His  appearance 
there  after  His  Resurre<5lion, 
331 ;  description  of  the  beach, 

333 
Gentile  Greeks  enquire  for  Christ, 

272 
Gentiles,   the,   receive    the  Holy 

Ghost,   399;  admitted  into  the 

Christian  Church,  400 
Gerizim,  Mount,  the  rival  temple 

built  on,  5,  121 ;  its  destrudlion 


by  John  Hyrcanus,  5 
ethsemane,  the  site 
Betrayal  there,  287 


Gethsemane,  the  site  of,  286;  the 


of, 


Golgotha,   its  meanmg  and  site, 

309 
Gospel  history,  the,  chronological 

table  of,  532 
Grecian  influence,  its  efiedl  on  the 

Jews,  20,  114 
Greek  Gentiles  enquire  for  Christ, 

272 
Greek  language,  the  getvetaX  Msa 

of,  109 :  adopted  by  tikie  J^'"^* 

J 10 


H. 

Hades,  meaniog  of,  347 
Hamath,  Demetrius  at,  49 
Hebrewjews,  their  disputes  irith 
the   Hellemsts,  363;  dieir  po- 
verty, 364 
Heliodorus,  treasurer  to  Seleucos, 
z8 ;  baffled  in  his  attempt  on  the 
Temple,  zg;  his  usurpation  and 
defeat,  Z9 
Hell,  meaning  of,  347 
Hellenists,   the,    why    so   called, 
110;    their    disputes    with   the 
Hebrew  Jews,  364;  introduced 
into  die  ministry  as   deacons, 

365 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  account  of, 
393 ;  appointed  king  of  Judaea, 
404 ;  slays  St  James,  405 :  ar- 
rests St  Peter,  406;  his  miser- 
able death,  407 
.  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  account  of, 
'  4^;  St  Paul  brought  before 
mm,  500 

Herod  Antipas,  his  dominioos, 
Z45 ;  imprisons  St  John  Bapti^ 
168:  causes  his  death,  303;  his 
desire  to  see  Christ,  305:  his 
hostility  to  Him,^  346;  Christ 
brought  before  him,  30Z ;  his 
hostilities  with  Aretas,  388 

Herod  Philip,  his  dominions,  Z45 

Herod  the  Great,  appointed  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  74 ;  his  energy 
and  successes,  74 ;  betrothed  to 
Mariamne,  77 ;  escapes  from  Je« 
nisalem,  78;  goes  to  Rome,  79; 
nominated  King  of  Judaea,  80; 
his  marriage,  8z ;  captures  Je- 
rusalem, 8z ;  his  cruelties  to  the 
Jews,  82 ;  causes  the  death  of 
Aristobulus,  84 ;  his  policy  with 
Odlavius,  87 ;  his  anger  against 
Mariamne,  88 ;  orders  her  death, 
89;  his  policy  to  the  Jews,  90; 
founds  Csesarea,  92 ;  his  unpo- 
pularity, 94;  rebuilds  the  tem- 
ple, 95 ;  discords  in  his  family, 
97,  zoo;  causes  his  sons  to  be 
strangled,  zoz ;  his  jealousy  of 
Christ,  Z39;  his  interview  with 
the  Magi,  Z40 ;  orders  the  mas- 
sacre of  Ae  Innocents,  141; 
his  severe  illness,  zo^,  Z04;  his 
etvielties  and   agonizmg  death. 
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gical  table  of,  531 ;  genealogy 

,^of.  535 

Herodians,  the,  account  of,  2x9; 

they  question  Christ,  368 
Heroaias,  wife  of  Herod  Antipas, 

168;  her  anger  against  St  John 

Baptist^  aos ;  causes  his  murder, 

203 
Hi^h-priest,  the,  subje(5l  to  the 

civil  governor,  3 
Hillel,  a  sedl  of  the  Pharisees, 

,  i»7»  255 

Holy  Ghost,  the,  descent  of,  345 ; 
the  second  descent  of,  355 ;  de- 
scends on  the  Gentiles,  399 

H^canus,  John,  defeats  the  Sy- 
rians, 56;  succeeds  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus,  57 ;  besieged  in  Jerusa- 
lem, ^8;  ms  prosperous  reign, 
60 ;  his  death,  6x 

Hyrcanus  II.,  the  succession  of, 
as  Hi^h-priest,  64;  as  King, 
65;  his  deposition,  66;  nomi- 
nated by  Pompeius  to  the  High- 
Jriesthood,  69;  confirmed  by 
ulius  Caesar,  73;  imprisoned 
y  the  Parthians,  78 ;  mutilated 
by  his  nephew,  79;  executed  by 
Herod  the  Great,  87 

I. 

Iconium,  situation  of,  4x7 
Idumsea,  plain  of,  34 
Illjrricum,  position  of,  474 
Imperial  provinces,    the  govern- 
ment of,  1^7 
Inscription,  tne,  placed  over  Christ, 

309.  3" 
Tpsus,  battle  of,  9 
Italy,  settlements  of  the  Jews  in, 

109 
Ituraea,  situation  of,  145 

J. 

Jacob's  wellp  situation  of,  169 
Jaddua,    High-priesthood   of,    4; 
refuses  allegiance  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  5:  the  meeting  be- 
tween them,  6 
Jairus'  daughter  restored  to  life, 

»99 
Jakim,   or  Joachin,  High-priest, 

39.    See  Alcimus 
James,  St,  the  Great,  call  of,  177 ; 
named  with  his  brother  Boaner- 
ges, 187;  present  at  the  raising 
of  Jairus*  daughter,  sox ;  at  the 


Transfiguration,  933 ;  his  request 
to  Christ,  957 ;  with  Christ  on 
Moimt  Olivet,  376;  at  Gethse- 
mane,  386 ;  slain  by  Herod,  405 

James,  St,  the  less,  call  of,  X87 ; 
his  recognition  of  St  Paul,  389 ; 
notices  of  him  in  the  Adls,  390; 
head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
4xo»  483 ;  his  charadter,  436 ;  his 
adcbress  at  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, 437  ;  receives  St  Paul  at 
Jerusalem,  483 ;  date  of  his  Epi- 
stle, 528  * 

Jamnia,  position  of,  34 

Jannaeus.    See  Alexander 

Jason,  or  Joshua,  brother  of  Onias 
III.,  usurps  the  High-priesthood, 
20;  deposed  by  Onias  IV.,  3x  ; 
favours  idolatry,  3x ;  seizes  Je- 
rusalem, 33 

Jericho,  Simon  Maccabaeus  mur- 
dered at,  57  ;  Pompeius  at,  69 ; 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  at,  X05, 
143 ;  blind  man  restored  at,  25^^ ; 
sources  of  its  wealth,  358  ;  Chnst 
entertained  there  by  Zaccheus, 

258 
Jerusalem,  Bagoses  at,  4 ;  visited 

by  Alexander  the  Great,  6 ;  cap- 
tured by  Ptolemy  Soter,  8 ;  by 
Antiochus  Scopas,  X4 ;  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  22 ;  by  his 
general  Apollonius,  36 ;  deserted 
by  the  Jews,  26 ;  the  walls  re- 
paired by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus, 
45,  50,  and  by  Simon  Macca- 
baeus, 51 ;  its  freedom  achieved 
under  Simon  Maccabaeus,  5^  ; 
taken  by  Pompeius,  and  its  walls 
demolished,  69 ;  entered  by  Cras- 
sus,  7x  ;  taken  by  the  Parthians, 
79 ;  by  Herod  the  Great,  8x ; 
number  of  Synagogues  there, 
1x3 ;  routes  to  it  from  Nazareth, 
131 ;  scenes  in,  during  the  Pass- 
over, 162 ;  Christ  attends  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  there,  330, 
and  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  344 ; 
His  triumphal  enby  into  it,  262 ; 
His  view  of  it  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  276 ;  the  assembly  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  344: 
St  Paul's  first  visit  to,  389;  the 
proceedings  at  the  Council  of, 

425 
Jesus,  His  birth  announced,  X30; 
meaning  of  the  NatcA,  "^•>fi\  'vs. 
bom  m  "Bft^tJafcTtv,   i-Tfi-*   «*- 
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cumcised,  137 ;  testimony  of  Sy- 
meon  and  Anna  concerning  Him, 
X38  ;  Herod's  jealousy  of  Him, 
Z30;  adored  by  the  Magi,  140; 
His  flight  into  £gypt,  X40;  re- 
turns to  Nazareth,  143 ;  with  the 
Rabbis  in  the  Temple,  X44;  bap- 
tized by  John,  156;  His  temp- 
tation, 157  ;  calls  His  dbdples, 
Z59  ;  His  first  miracle  at  Cana, 
161 ;  celebrates  His  first  Passo- 
ver, 163 ;  cleanses  the  Temple, 
163  ;   His  interview  with  Nico- 
demus,  165;  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  169;  announces  Him- 
self the  Messiah,  170,  173,  3x9  ; 
heals  the  nobleman's  son,  X71 ; 
the  paralytic  at  Bethesda,  173  ; 
is  forcibly  rejedled  from  Naza- 
reth, 175  ;  abides  at  Capernaum, 
X76;  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  178;  heals  the  man  with 
an  evil  spirit,  and  St  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  179;  the  leper,  180,  and 
the  paralytic,  x8z  ;  His  declara- 
tions regarding  the  Sabbath,  18^ 
343 ;  restores  the  withered  hana, 
X85 ;  seledls  His  twelve  Apostles, 
x86;  delivers  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  x88 ;    heals  the  centu- 
rion's slave,  188 ;  raises  the  wi- 
dow's son,  189  ;  His  testimony 
to  St  John  Baptist,  191 ;  anointed 
by  the  sinful  woman,  102  ;  cures 
the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac, 
X93;  stills  the  storm  on  Genne- 
saret,   106 ;     His  works  among 
the  Gadarenes,    197;  ciu"es  the 
woman  with  an  issue,  200 ;  raises 
Jairus'  daughter,  201 ;  feeds  five 
thousand,  206 ;  walks  on  the  sea, 
209  ;  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum,   210;   cures  the 
daughter  of  the  Syro-Phoenician, 
214 ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  man, 
215  ;  feeds  four  thousand,  216 ; 
restores  the  blind  man,  2x8 ;  fore- 
tells His  death,  220, 221,  225,  234, 
257  ;    His  transfiguration,  222  ; 
cures  the  lunatic  child,  224 ;  at- 
tends the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
230  :  hostility  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  Him,  231,  2^6;  dismisses  the 
woman  taken  m  adultery,  233; 
restores  the  man  born  blind,  235 ; 
sends  forth  the  seventy,   a-jS ; 
His  sojourn  at  Bethany ,  33^ ;  "Vlvs 
various  discourses  and  mvcad^, 


339;  raises  Lazarus  from  die 
dead,  351 ;  effedt  of  this  on  the 
nding  powers,  35?  ;  His  death 
deterauned  upon,  354 :  retires  to 
deanses  the  ten 
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Zacchsus,  3§8 ;  retires  to  Beth- 
any, 3§9 ;  anomted  by  Maiy,  360 ; 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, 363  ;  curses  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  365  ;  second  deanang  of 
the  Temple,  365  :  questioned  \sf 
the  Herodians,  368 ;  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  369 ;  by  the  Pharisees, 
370 ;  interrogates  the  Pharisees, 
371 ;  enquired  for  by  the  Gentile 
Greeks,   372  ;  foretells  the  de- 
strudlion  of  the  Temple,  275 ;  and 
the  judgments  upon  Jerusalem, 
376 ;  celebrates  the  Last  Supper, 
383;  washes  His  disdples'  feet, 
383 ;  gives  the  sop  to  Judas,  283; 
institutes   the  Eucharist,    384: 
His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  286 ; 
Betrayal,  388 ;  in  the  house  of 
Annas,  390;  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin, 393 ;  sent  before  Pilate,  306 ; 
His  trial  before  him,  208;  be- 
fore Herod,  301;   the  clamours 
for  His  death,  304;  is  scourged, 
305  ;    His  condemnation,    308  ; 
Crucifixion,  311 ;  His  death,  315; 
His  side  pierced,  318 ;   His  en- 
tombment, 319 ;  His  resurrection, 
322 ;  appears  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  the  other  women,  324; 
to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus, 
326 ;  to  Peter,   328 ;  to  the  ten 
disciples,  329 ;  to  the  eleven,  330; 
reproves  Thomas,  330 ;  appears 
to  disciples  at  Lake  of  Genne- 
saret,  332  ;  His  charge  to  Peter 
there,  334;   His  appearance  on 
the  mountain   to  five  hundred, 
336;  his  manifestations  during  the 
great  forty  days,  336 ;  His  As- 
cension, 338 
Jews,  the,   scanty  records  of  for 
250  years,  3 ;  their  loyalty  as  Per- 
sian subje«s,  3 ;  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  5, 107 ;  their  feuds  with  the 
Samaritans,  5, 122 ;  transported  to 
Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  8,  107; 
oppressed  there  by.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
\avaxnit,  ^ft,\   submit   to  Antio- 


■  jeift  to  (he   Syrian  Idngs, 


tHeai  of  Grc 


.  them 


14 ;  iheir 


Maccabees,  49;  Iheir  wide  dia- 
per&km,  1D7  ;  gradual  changes  in 
their  language,  104;  the  three 
Greek  wordft  signifying  them, 
1101  tbe  seifti  among  them,  11  j: 
thsT  expe^tions  of  itbe  Mes- 
siah, la^ ;  they  revolt  against  tbe 
census  of  Augiuni^  14S ;  dl&- 
gites  between  the  Hebnw  and 

table  of,  under  the  Persians,  jjo 

Joazar,  High-prieU,  1*8 
ohanan,  or  lon^lhan,  slays  bis 

Joint,  St.  the  Baptisi,  his  birth  an- 


lode  of  life,   135:   begins  his 
imistiy,    153:   his  preaching, 


o  ditoples 


John, 


ig  his  dr^lb,  aaj 

.  iher  Boanerges,  iBj  ;  present  at 
the  raisn^c  of  Jainis'  daughter, 
90T ;  at  the  Transfiguration,  »? ; 

Christ  on  Mount  OHtci,'  176; 
Kn(  lo  prepare  the  Passover, 
aTg;  vvidi  Christ  at  Getlue- 
inane,  9861  at  the  Cross  of 
Cbrisl,  111 ;  lakes  cbaiw  of  the 
Vii^n  Mary,  3T3 ;  at  the  sepul^ 
cbre.  311.333;  lecognins  Christ 
at  Gennesatel,  m :  Chiiu's  an- 

.  hesli  the  cripple  at  the  Beauli> 
ful    Gate,    3^;   his  mission   to 


history,  S' 


named  Mark.    See  Mar 


joiada,  the  High-pii(_.,  , 

Joppa,  taken  by  Simon  Macqa- 

bseus,  49;  St  Peters  visit  tlierc, 

Joraan,  the,  St  John  Baptist  b^  ij3 


Joseph  Bafsabai,  put'  formrd  lot 
the  Apostleihip,  ua 
:>seph,  nephew  of^Onias  II.,  col- 


«f?; 


Mary  lo   Belhfeb'em,    136;    his 
flighi  into  Egypi,  14a 
Joseph  of  Arimathiea,  buricsChrisl, 

Joshua,  slain  i>y  his  brother  in  the 

Judiea,  a  Per^an  dependence  of 
Cwlesyria,  3;  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Gtea^  5 ;   its  inde- 


nt by  Mary,  360 ;  infere 


•er,  a88;   betrays  Christ,  aSS; 

orhis"™*,  js^his  ™ldde, 

«^;  his  place  6iled  by  Mat- 
Judas  of  Galilee,  the  rising  of, 

148,  361 
Jude,  St,  the  call  of,  187 ;  conjec- 

lures  as  10  his  Epistle,  jaq 
Julius  Czsar.  conllrms  Hyrcanus 

II.  in  the  High-priesihood,  73 

K.  ■ 

Karaites,  or  Kara^ans,    tedl  0^ 

I.,aoguage,  J  ewish,gta<Iual  chaogu 

Laomedon.  defeated  by  Ptoleny 

Laianis,  poatmn  ol  i^it  la.-aa-j  <S. 
339;  ^  djextb,  a^v  ^1  lui^ 
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from  the  dead,  251 ;  at  the  house 

of  Simon  the  leper^  359 
Levi,  identity  of,  with  Matthew, 

182 
Libertini,  the,  Gonje(5lures  upon, 


ili 


,66 


Lilies    of  the   field,    conje(5lures 

upon,  341 
Locusts  as  an  article  of  food,  133 
IfOts,  choosing  by,  the  mode  of, 

,  343 

Lucius  of  Cyrene,  notice  of,  4x0 
Luke,  St,  an  instance  of  his  pro- 
'   fessional  knowledjge,    179 ;    be- 
comes the  companion  of  St  Paul, 
439 ;  with  him  at  Caesarea,  496 ; 
nis  Gospel  probably  composed 
there,  497 ;  with  St  Paul  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
516;  and  at  his  second  impri- 
*  sonment,  526 
Lydda,  the  position  of,  394 
Lydia,  settlement  of  Jews  there, 

IS;  108 
Lydia,  converted  by  St  Paul,  441 
Lysias,    Syrian    regent,    32 ;    de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  35 ; 
besieges  Beth-Zur,  38;  his  death, 

39 
Lysias,  Claudius,  rescues  St  Paid 

from  the  Jews,  486,  490 ;  sends 

him  to  Caesarea,  492 
Lystra,  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  at, 

418 ;   the  cripple  healed  there, 

418 ;  St  Paul  and  Silas  at,  433 

M. 

Maccabaeus,  Jonathan,  succeeds 
Judas,  42 ;  deputy  governor  of 
Judaea,  43 ;  becomes  High-priest, 
45 ;  his  loyalty  to  Balas,  46 ;  his 
dignities  confirmed  by  Deme- 
trius, 47 ;  his  exploits,  47 ;  over- 
thrown by  the  treachery  of  Try- 
phon,  51 ;  his  death  and  burial, 
52 

Maccabaeus,  Judas,  30 ;  his  ex- 
ploits, 31,  35,  37;  his  successes 
at  Emmaus,  33  ;  re-dedicates  the 
Temple,  36 ;  becomes  governor 
of  Palestine,  39;  his  death,  41 

Maccabaeus,  Simon,  30,  37;  com- 
mands the  royal  forces,  49 ;  suc- 
ceeds Jonathan,  51 ;  confirmed 
in  the  High-pr\est\vood,  ^t,;  ac- 
complishes the  freedom  oi  ^u- 
dasa,  53 ;  his  doraimotv  coivi«m.- 


ed,  54;  his  coinage,  55;  mur- 
dered at  Jericho,  57 
Maccabees,  supposed  meanings  of, 

31 
Magdakiy  position  of,  3x7,  320 

Magi,  the,  conie<5hires  concoiting 
them,  139;  they  arrive  at  Jeru- 
salem, 139 :  their  interview  with 
Herod,  140;  their  adoration  of 
Christ,  140 

Magnificat,  the,  origin  of,  13X 

Malachus,  adherent  of  Hyrcanus 
IL,  75 ;  the  murder  of,  76 

Malchus,  his  ear  cut  off  by  St  Pe- 
ter, 289 

Manaen,  foster-brother  of  Herod, 
conje(5hires  upon,  4x0 

Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddua,  4; 
becomes  first  High-priest  of  Sa- 
maria, 5 

Manasseh,  son  of  Jaddua,  Hig^- 
priest,  XI 

Mariamne,  betrothed  to  Herod 
the  Great,  77;  married  to  him, 
81 ;  her  anger  against  him,  85, 
88 ;  put  to  death  by  his  order,  89 

Mark,_John,  account  of,  410;  ac* 
■  CORI^mies  St  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, 4x1 ;  returns  to  Jerusalem, 
414;  again  to  Antioch,  429; 
cause  of  dissension  between  St 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  433 ;  accom- 
panies Barnabas,  432 ;  with  St 
Paul  at  Rome,  516 

Marriage,  the,  at  Cana,  i6x 

Martha,  sister  of  Lazarus,  330. 
248;  her  condu(5l  on  the  deatn 
of  her  brother,  250,  251 ;  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  259 

Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  312 ;  at  the  entombment, 
3x9;  at  the  sepulchre,  320,321, 
323 ;  Christ  apx>ears  to  her,  324 

Mary,  St,  the  Virgin,  her  lineage, 
130,  X36  ;  the  birth  of  Jesus  an- 
nounced to  her,   130 ;  visits  Eli- 
sabeth,   X31 ;     her   journey  to 
Bethlehem,  135  ;  gives  birth  to 
Christ,    136:     her   purification, 
137;  her  night  into  Egypt,  140; 
finds  Christ  in  the  Temple,  143: 
at  the  Cross  of  Christ,  312;  St 
John  takes  charge  of  her,  313  J 
the  last  mention  of  her  in  tte 
New, Testament,  338 
Mary,  sister  of  Barnabas,  406 
■^ar«g ,  %\%ter  of  Lazarus,  239,  248: 
\v«  c<i\A>a&.  Qtt  'OcvR,  death  of  her 


brother,  ffja ;  udnts  Chrlu,  a£D , 
His  ded^tion,  ifin 
Maiy,  wUe  of  CU^ai,  at  the  Crosi 
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ptetldl  for  H[ni  in  Uw  Sanhe- 

drid,  333  ;  at  the  entombOHmt, 

Di  LODeinfluni.  ^-^^ 


tiieeed  hy  Antieoous,  Bo 
ias,  hii  fJuDilf  and  descen 


Hatthiu, 


89.18):  his 


loldby  St  }dm  B»nii!t-  155. 
ijB :  ChrUt  announces  Himscir 

ria,  170 :  10  the  Jews,  173 :  to 
the  Apo&tles,  310 
Midimash,  JonstluD  Mici3i1kbu.<< 

MUetua,  lelilement  of  the  Jcw.< 
there,  IDS  ;  St  Psul'i  larewell 

Hirac^' '^r  Greek  words  signi- 
fybg  il  in  the  New  Tcitunem, 

Hu^hnu  draught  of  li:^hes,  ih<: 

first,  i)S;  the  second,  333 
Mite,  the  coin  a.  called.  171 
Milhridates,  king  of  Parthis,  s; 
Miipeh.  the  watch-tower  near  Je- 

Mnaioii  of  Cyprus,  401,  483 
Modin.  the  poaiion  of,  39 ;  ihe  bu- 
rial place  of  ihe  Maccabees.  30. 

Moiizit  of  the  Bealiuides,  Ihe,  liS 


Nain,  position  of,  1B9 ;  the  widow's 
Nathanaet,  or  Banholome'w,  call 

■afim.  131 1  ChiiH  in  ihe  Syna- 

^eKJedUan'inniT'v) 
l^iCodcmvK,  bit  tigit  to  /cnrs,  165 ; 


OffiHtsoTthe  SynuoEuei,  fit 
Ollveii.  Monnto^  cKn'irSow.  Je- 

hohalf,  517;  bearer  of  ihe  Eplatle 
to  the  Coloisians  5 '8 
Oncsiphorus,  with  Paul  at  Rome, 

Oiuas  I.,  High-priesi,  9 
,   Onia5ir.,Hrgh-priesi,liisararige, 
I        11  ;  reluBes  tribute  10  Egypt,  la 


Hi|h-prieslli 
lege,  » :   b. 


Paithisns,  the,  capture  Jtnualem, 

PaasDvet,  Ihe  firu  attended  by 
Christ,  i6s  ;  the  ceremooiu  u 
its  celebration,  sSo 

Patara.  siluatioil  of,  461 

Paul,  St,  at  the  mariyrdom  of  St 
Stephen,  371 ;  his  persecuIioD  of 
ihe  Christians,  373,  383;  ha 
Unhplace  and  education,  via ; 
his  conversion,  3B};  baptiiedby 
Ananias,  386;  his  teaching  at 
Damascus,  3*6.  ^»;  withdraw, 
to  Arabia,  387:  his  estape  from 
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Antioch,  40a,  410;  joined  by 
Barnabas,  411;  strikes  Elymas 
blind,  412 ;  conjedlures  on  the 
change  of  his  name,  413;  his 
sermon  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  414 ; 
his  proceedings  at  Iconium,  417 ; 
at  Lystra,  418 ;  is  stoned  there, 
420;  proceedings  at  Derbe,  421 ; 
disputes  at  Anjioch,  422 ;  attends 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  42^ ; 
withstands  St  Peter  at  Antioch, 
430 ;  his  contention  with  Barna- 
bas, 432  ;  accompanied  by  Silas, 
433  ;  ordains  Timothy,  435  ;  his 
tour  in  Galatia,  &c.  435 ;  his 
**  thorn  in  the  flesh,*'  436;  joined 
by  St  Luke,  439 ;  his  proceedings 
at  Philippi,  440 ;  at  Thessalonica, 
446 ;  Bercea,  448 ;  Athens,  449  ; 
Corinth,  453 ;  Ephesus,  459, 461 ; 
his  work  there,  462 — 472;  his 
anxiety  at  Troas  and  Philippi, 
473 ;  his  second  visit  to  Greece, 
473 — 480 ;  his  farewell  at  Miletus, 
479 ;  his  visit  to  Tyre,  481 ;  with 
St  Philip  the  Evangelist  at  Cae- 
sarea,  482;  arrives  at  Jerusalem, 
483  ;  the  tumult  in  the  Temple, 
486;  his  address  to  the  crowd, 
487;  ordered  to  be  scourged,  488  ; 
claims  the  rights  of  a  Roman, 
489  ;  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drm,  489 ;  sent  to  Caesarea,  492 ; 
his  defence  before  Felix,  495 ; 
brought  before  Festus,  498,  501 ; 
appeals  to  Caesar,  4^;  his  de- 
fence before  Agrippa,  501;  sets 
out  for  Rome,  503  ;  his  ship- 
wreck, 508 ;  reception  at  Melita, 
510;  arrival  at  Rome,  512;  ad- 
dress to  the  Jews  there,  513  ; 
a6ls  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment, 515  ;  trial  and  acquittal, 
521 ;  subsequent  travels,  522 — 
525  ;  his  second  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  525  ;  writes  for  Timo- 
thy, 527  ;  his  condemnation  and 
death,  527 

Pavement,  the,  its  use  in  forms  of 
justice,  3oq 

Pentecost,  the  Feast  of,  strangers 
assembled  at,  343 ;  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on,  345 

Peraea,  situation  of,  145 ;  Christ's 
tour  in,  245 

Perga,  position  of,  443 
Pergamus,    seUkiuent    oC    ^ews 
there,  108 


Persian  Empire,  the,  downfall  oC  5 
Peter,  St,  call  of,  159,  177,  187 ; 
his  wife's  mother  healed^  179; 
present  at  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
dau^ter,  201 ;  ^ks  in  the  sea, 
208 ;  his  declaration  to  Christ, 
3X2;  his  confession,  219;  pre- 
sent at  the  Transfiguration,  222 ; 
with  Christ  on  Mount  Olivet, 
276 ;  sent  to  prepare  the  Passo- 
ver, 279 ;  his  denial  foretold,  285; 
cuts  on  Malchus's  ear,  289 ;  his 
denial  of  Christ,  290 ;  at  the  Se- 
pulchre, 321,  ^23 ;  Christ  reveals 
Himself  to  hxm  after  the  resur- 
redlion,  328;  his  zeal  at  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  333 ;  Christ's 
charge  to  him  there,  334;  ad- 
vises the  eledtion  of  an  Apostle, 
f42 ;  his  discourse  on  the  Day  of 
*entecost,  346;  heals  the  lame 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  350 ; 
his  discourse  afterwards,  ^i; 
his  defence  before  the  Sanheduin, 
354>  360  ;  reproves  Ananias  and 
Sappnira,  357;  his  mission  to 
Samaria,  375 ;  reproves  Simon 
Magus,  375  ;  recognizes  St  Paul, 
389 ;  restores  iGneas  at  Lydda, 
394 ;  raises  ^  Dorcas  at  Joppa, 
395  ;  his  vision  there,  397 ;  his 
visit  to  Cornelius,  398 ;  arrested 
by  Herod,  406 ;  delivered  by  an 
Angel,  406 ;  his  address  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  425  ;  his 
difference  with  St  Paul,  430;  his 
subsequent  history,  528 
Pharisees,  the  rise  of,  60 ;  their  op- 
position to  Jannaeus,  63 ;  account 
of  their  dodlrines,  1 15 ;  their 
hostility  to  Christ,  181 — 186,  193, 
213,  232,  240,  246,  267;  try  to 
ensnare  Christ,  270;  He  inter- 
rogates them,  271 ;  their  conduct 
to  the  early  Christians,  353, 363, 

372 

Phasael,  governor  of  Judaea,  74; 
his  imprisonment,  78 ;  death,  79 

Philemon,  account  of,  5x6;  cause 
of  St  Paul's  epistle  to,  517 

Philip  of  Macedon,  ally  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  14 ;  his  reverses, 
16 

Philip,  St,  the  evangelist,  conse- 
crated a  deacon,  365 ;  preaches 
in  Samaria,  377 ;  Saptizes  Simon 
W-a^js.^  -^n^j-,  his  meeting  with 
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takes  up  his  abode  at  Caesarea, 

378;  receives  St  Paul  there,  482 
Philip,   St,    the  Apostle,   call  of, 

159, 187;  Christ's  enquiry  of  him 

about  feeding  the  five  thousand, 

206 
Philippi,  settlement   of  Jews  in, 

io8  ;  description  of,  440 ;  St  Paul 

and  Silas  there,  441 ;  St  Paul's 

second  visit  to,  473 
Philippians,    objedl    of  St  Paul's 

Epistle  to,  519;  its  contents,  521 
PhcEbe,  account  of,  476 
Phrygia,   settlement  of  Jews  in, 

15,  108;  geographical  meaning 

of.  435 

Pilate,  Pontius,  his  despotic  go- 
vernment of  Judaea,  150;  mean- 
ing of  his  names,  150;  ruthless- 
ness  of  his  charadler,  150,  151 ; 
his  outrage  on  the  Galatians, 
241 :  Christ  sent  to  him  by  the 
Sanhedrin,  296 ;  His  trial  before 
him,  298  ;  his  efforts  for  Christ, 
302,  307;  the  message  from  his 
wife,  304;  condemns  Christ  to 
be  crucified,  307 ;  his  ultimate 
fate,  308 ;  his  inscription  on  the 
cross,  30Q,  311;  sets  a  watch  over 
the  sepulchre,  320 

Pilate's  wife,  traditions  concern- 
ing, 304 

Place  of  prayer,  the,  or  Proseucha, 

"3 
Pompeius  at  Damascus,  68 ;  in  the 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  69 
Pontus,  situation  of,  344 
Potion,  the,  offered  to  Christ,  com- 
position of,  310 
Prsetorium,  meaning  of,  493 
Priscilla,  friend  of  St  Paul,  at  Co- 
rinth, 454;  accompanies  him  to 
Ephesus,   459;    her  connedlion 
with  him,  461,  469,  471 ;  with 
him  at  Rome,  476 
Proconsul,  the  office  of,  147,  412 
Propraetor,  the  office  of,  147,  412 
Proselytes,  the  various  classes  of, 

118 
Proseucha,  the,  or  place  of  prayer, 

"3 

Ptolemais,  the  position  of,  37;  St 
Paul  there,  482 

Ptolemies,  the,  era  of,  chronolo- 
gical table  of,  530 

Ptolemy,  son-in-law  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus,  sj 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  accession  of,-i4 


Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  policy  of. 


12 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  policy 
to  the  Jews,  10,  107 ;  originates 
the  Septuagint,  11 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  reign  of,  13 ; 
visits  the  Temple,  13 ;  his  death, 

14 
Ptolemy  Soter  captures  Jerusalem, 

8 ;  transports  the  Jews  to  Egypt, 
8  ;  defeats  Antigonus,  9 
Purple  robe,  the,  of  Christ,  conjec- 
tures upon,  305 


Quirinus  or  Cyrenius,  dates  of 
his  government  of  Syria,  134; 
carries  out  the  Census,  148 

R. 

Raphia,  battle  of,  13 
Remphan,  the  Israelites'  idol,  369 
Roman  Asia,  extent  of,  344 
Roman  yoke  in  Judaea,  the  op- 
pressiveness of,  151 
Romans,  origin  of  the  Epistle  to, 

476 
Rome,  settlement  of  Jews  in,  109; 

St  Paul  arrives  at,  512 ;  his  first 

imprisonment  there,   515 — ^522; 

his  second  imprisonment,  525 ; 

martyred  there,  528 
Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  office  of, 

xzz 

S. 

Sabbath,  the,  Christ's  declaration^ 

concerning  it,  184,  243 
Sabbath-feasts  among  the  Jews^ 

259 

Sadaucees,  the,  rise  of,  60;  their 
dodlrines,  Z14,  270;  causes  of 
their  pacific  feeling  towards  the 
Romans,  253;  try  to  ensnare 
Christ,  269;  their  bitterness 
against  the  Apostles,  353,  360, 
363 ;  their  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, 372 

Sagan,  the  office  of,  149 

Salamis,  account  of,  412 

Salim,  position  of,  167 

Salome  at  the  sepulchre,  320 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herodfias,  asks 
for  St  John  Baptist's  head,  203 

Salome,  queen  of  AivsVo\sva\»&,  ^'i-n 
causes  t\vft  assassvaaslvavk.  <A   fe»sv- 
tigotvus,  6» 
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Salome,  »ster  of  Herod,  85 ;  plots 
against  Mariamne,  88;  against 
Herod's  sons,  98;  her  dominions, 
146 

Samaria,  the  distridl  of,  the  rival 
temple  established  there,  5 ;  con- 
quered by  Hyrcanus,  59 ;  the  his- 
tory of,  120:  Christ's  tour  through, 
339;  Philip's  preaching  there, 
373 ;  Mission  of  Peter  and  John 
to,  375 

Samana,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by 
Hyrcanus,  59;  rebuilt  under 
Herod  the  Great,  91;  Christ 
stays  there,  x^o 

Samaritans,  their  controversy  with 
the  Jews,  5,  122,  169;  their  re- 
ligious belief,  121 

Samothrace,  situation  of,  440 

Sanhedrin,  the,  Herod's  vengeance 
onj  82 ;  account  of  its  constitu- 
tion, 108 ;  Nicodemus  a  member 
of  it,  165  ;  its  hostility  to  Christ, 
231,  236;  effe<5l  upon  it  of  the 
raisin|;  of  I^azarus,  252  ;  counsel 
of  Caiaphas  to,  253  ;  it  resolves 
on  Christ's  death,  254 ;  a  depu- 
tation from,  questions  Christ, 
266 ;  assembles  at  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas  to  try  Christ,  291 ;  the 
trial,  295 ;  sends  Christ  to  Pilate, 
295  ;  policy  of,  regarding  Christ's 
Resurredlion,  325 ;  its  trial  of 
Peter  and  John,  352;  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  359 ;  Gainallers 
advice  to,  360;  its  trial  of 
Stephen,  367 ;  and  of  Paul,  489 

Sapha  or  Mizpeh,  the  watch  tower 
near  Jerusalem,  6,  33 

Sapphira,  the  death  of,  358 

Sardis,  settlement  of  Jews  in,  108 

Saul,  reason  of  the  change  in  his 
name,  413.    See  Paul 

Scopas,  retakes  Jerusalem,  14 ; 
defeated  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 

^  IS 

Scourging  by  the  Romans,  its  tor- 
ture, 305 

Scribes,  the,  account  of,  116 

ScythopoHs,  the  ancient  Beth- 
shan,  13,  50  ;  captured  by  Hyr- 
canus, 59 

Se<5ls  among  the  Jews,  113 

Seleucia  founded  by  Seleucus,  9; 
advantages  of  its  position,  10, 
411 

Seieucid^,  the,  era  of,  c\aoTio\o- 
gicaX  table  of,  430 


\ 


3eIettCttS,  king  of  Syria,  the  empire 
of,  q;  numerous  cities  founded 
by  nim,  xo 

Seleucus  Philopator,  accession  of, 
18 

Senatorial  provinces,  the  Govern- 
ment of,  X47 

Septuagint,  the,  originated  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  iz 

Sepulchral  caves  among  the  Jews, 

251 
Sepulchre,  the,  of  Christ,  31^ 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  conversion  of, 

413 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  tradi- 
tional scene  of  its  delivery,  188  ; 
differences  in  the  narrative  of, 
188 

Seventy,  the,  mission  of,  •238; 
meaning  of  the  number,  238 

Shammai,  a  se(5l  of  the  Pharisees 
"7,  255 

Shechem,  Samaritan  temple  at, 
121  ;  Jacob's  well  at,  168 

Shekel,  the  coin,  description  of. 
55;  its  scarcity  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  226  ;  its  value,  279 

Sheliach,  officer  of  the  Synagogue, 
zzz  ;  duties  of,  113 

Silas,  derivation  of  his  name,  429 ; 
accompanies  St  Paul,  433;  im- 
prisoned at  Philippi,  443;  re- 
mains at  Beroca,  449;  rejoins 
Paul  at  Corinth,  455 ;  remains 
at  Jerusalem,  45^ 

Siloam  pool,  the  blind  man  sent  to 
wash  m,  235 

Siloam,  tower  of,  the  fall  of,  242 

Simon,  sumamed  Niger,  notice  of, 
410 

Simon  II.,  High-priest,  14 

Simon  Magus,  account  of,  374; 
baptized  by  St  Philip,  375 ;  re- 
buked by  St  Peter,  375;  his  sub- 
sequent history,  376 

Simon  of  Cyrene,  accotmt  of, 
310 

Simon  Peter.     See  Peter 

Simon,  St,  call  of,  187 

Simon  the  Just,  High-priest,  9: 
completes  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  9;  his  death,  11 

Simon  the  leper  entertains  Christ 
at  Bethany,  259 

Simon    the    Pharisee    entertains 

Christ,  192 
^YKvora.  \iv^  \asavw»^^  Luke's  visi' 
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Solomon's  porch  in  the  temple,  96; 
why  so  called,  344 

Spikenard,  costliness  of,  260 

Stater,  the  coin,  327 

Stephen,  St,  consecrated  a  dea- 
con, 365;  his  teaching,  ^66; 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
367 :  his  defence,  368 ;  the  fore- 
runner of  St  Paul,  368 ;  his  mar- 
tyrdom, 371 

Strato's  tower,  its  position,  93; 
Csesarea  built  there,  93 

Sychar,  Jacob's  well  at,  168 

Sychem,  captured  by  Hyrcanus, 

59  .  . 

Symeon,  his  testimony  to  Christ, 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  no;  their 
arrangement,  no;  their  chief  of- 
ficers, III ;  the  form  of  worship 
in  them,  xis;  their  wide  disper- 
sion, 113 

Syrian  tongue  used  by  the  Jews, 
109 

Syrophoenician  woman,  the,  214 

T. 

Tabernacles,  the  feast  of,  attended 
by  Christ,  330 

Tabitha  raised  by  St  Peter,  395 

Tarsus,  position  of,  379 

Taxation  of  Roman  empire  under 
Augustus,  134 

Temple,  the,  profaned  by  Ba- 
goses,  4;  Alexander's  sacrifice 
in,  6;  enriched  by  Simon  the 
Just,  9 ;  attempted  profanity  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  14 ;  attempt 
on  by  Heliodorus,  19 ;  profaned 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  33; 
cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
in,  36 :  heathen  abominations  in, 
37 ;  re-dedicated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus,  36;  its  fortifications 
strengthened  by  Simon  Macca- 
baeus,  53;  captured  by  Pom- 
peius,  69:  plundered  by  Cras- 
sus,  73;  rebuilt  by  Herod  the 
Great,  95 ;  description  of  it,  96 ; 
Christ  with  the  Rabbis  in,  143 ; 
its  profanation  by  merchandize, 
163 ;  cleansed  by  Christ,  164 ; 
second  cleansing  of,  365 ;  the 
heavenly  voice  in,  374;  Christ 
foretells  its  destrudiion,  275  ;  the 
veil  rent  at  the  death  of  Christ, 
31s:  the  cripple  healed  at  the 


Beautiful  Gate,  350;  the  tumult 

against  St  Paul  m,  485 

Temple,  the  rival,  on  Mount  Geri- 

,  zim,  5  ;  heathen  dedication  of, 

37 ;  its  destrudlion  by  Hyrcanus, 

59 
Temptation,  the,  of  Christ,  its  tra- 
ditional site,  156 
Therapeutae,  the,  account  of,  iig 
Thessalonians,  reasons  for  St  Paul's 

epistles  to,  456 
Thessalonica,   settlement  of  Jews 

in,  X08 ;  description  of,  446 
Theudas,  conje<5lures  concerning, 

361 
Thief,  the  penitent,  313 
Thirty  pieces  of  silver,  value  of,  379 
Thomas,  St,  call  of,  187 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 349 ;  his  doubts  concerning 
the  Resurre<5lion,  330 ;  their  re- 
moval, 3^1 
Thyatira,  situation  of,  441 
Tiberias,  Sea  of.    See  Gennesaret 
Tiberius,  the  Emjjeror,  149,  153 
Timothy,  conversion  of,  ^31 ;  con- 
je<5lures  concerning   him,  433  ; 
ordained  by  St  Paul,  435 ;  re- 
mains at  Philippi,  445  ;  rejoins 
Paul  at  Corinth,  455  ;  accompa- 
nies him  to  Ephesus,  459 ;  meets 
him  at  Philippi,  473 ;  with  him 
at  Rome,  516;  placed  at  Ephe- 
sus, 53^ ;    causes  of  St  Paul's 
first  Epistle  to  him,  533 ;  of  the 
second,  537 
Title,  the,  placed  by  Pilate,  on  the 

Cross,  309,  311 
Titus,  accompanies  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  Jerusalem,  434,  438;  the 
probable  companion  of  Paul  to 
Ephesus,   459;    his    mission    to 
Corinth,    472,    474 ;    placed    at 
Crete,    524;    objedls  of  Paul's 
epistle  to,  534 
Tongues,  of  fire,  the,  at  the  Pen- 
tecostal effusion,  345 
Town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  office  of, 

470 
Trachonitis,  situation  of,  14^ 
Transfiguration,  the,  of  Christ,  322 
Treasure-chests  in  the  Temple,  334 
Tribute-money,  the  purpose  of,  05; 
Peter    takes  it  from  the  fish's 
mouth,  236 
Tribute    to    Caesar,   Christ  ques- 
tioned on,  369 
Troas,  account  ol,    f,*^*.  ^v^'a^^ 
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Trophimus  accompswies  Paul  to 
Troas,  471 ;  remaizia  at  Miletus, 

535 

Tryphon  revolts  a^unst  JDeme- 

■  tnusy  48 ;  his  treadbery  ti>  Jona- 
than Maccabseus,  50 ;  and  to 
Simon,  53 ;  murders  Aiitiochus, 
5a ;  his  reverses  and  death,  55 

Tychicus  accompanies  Paul  to 
Troas,  471 ;  vritn  him  at  Rome, 
5x6 ;  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  5x7;  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  5x8 

Tyre,  St  Paul  at^  481 

V. 

Via  Appia,  the,  account  of,  511 
.Voice,  tne  heavenly,  at  the  Jordan, 

156:  at  the  Transfiguration,  233; 

in  the  Temple,  274 


W. 

Watches,  the  Jewish,  periods  of, 

ao8 
Widow's  offering,  the,  272 
Wilderness  of  Judsea,  the,  153 
Woman  of  Samaria,  the,  Christ's 

interview  with,  169 
Woman,  the  »niul,  anoints  Christ, 

193 
Woman,  the,  ofSyrophoenicta,  214 
Woman,  the,   tsdcen  in  adulter^', 

332 
Worship  of  the  Synagogue,   ac- 
count of,  XZ3 


Zacchseus  entertains  Christ,  258 
Zacharias,  the  priestly  office  of, 
137;  the  promise  ofa  son  to  him, 
ISO,  X29  ;^  names  him  John,  132 
Zebedce,  fa^s  social  position,  177 
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A    HISTORY     OF     CHRISTIAN     MISSIONS       ^ 

DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.     Crown  8vo.   cloth, 
price  loa.  6d, 

THE    WITNESS    OF   THE   EUCHARIST;    or, 

The  Institution  and  Early  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel 
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This  work  forms  a  Class-book  of  Old  Testament  History  for 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  forms  in  Schools.  In  its  prepa- 
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By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  CoUege,  Gambrid^ 
Parts  L  and  II.  are  now  ready.    18mo.  limp  cloth,  price  10a.  each. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  H.  J.  ROBT,  M.A.,  Under  Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School,  la 
Fellow  and  Olasslcal  Lecturer  of  St  John's  OolL,  Cambridge.  18mo.  2s.  6d 

MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIFICATIOIs 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be  rendered  ini 
Latin  Terse  for  Schools.  By  F.  HODQSON,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of  Etc 
CoUege.  New  Edition.  Reiised  by  F.  C.  HODGSOK,  M.A.,  Fellow  i 
King's  College,  Cambridge.    18mo.    Ss. 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

A  Fh^t  Latin  Construing  Book.  By  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A-,  Dea 
Master  of  Uppingham  SchooL    18mo.    2$.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  TEMPEST. 

The  Text  taken  from  **  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare."  With  Glossarial  an 
Explanatory  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  JEPHSON.    18mo.  cloth,  3^.  Qd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY. 

The  Part  on  Systematic  Botany  based  upon  Material  left  in  Manuscript  b 
the  late  Professor  HENSLOW.  With  neariy  Two  Hundred  Illustrationj 
By  DANIEL  OLIVER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  an 
Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  Universil 
Collie,  London.    18mo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOI 

OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  WI 
ton,  Norfolk,  late  Follow  of  St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.  18mo.  2s.  6* 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptun 
in  the  Christian  Churches.  By  BROOKE  FOSS  WJE^TCOTT,  M.A-  Secoo 
Edition.    ISmo.   is.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK. 

A  Glossary  of  Old  English  Bible  Words.  By  J.  EASTWOOD,  M.A 
of  St  John's  College,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trinity  CoUeg« 
Cambridge.   18mo.  dotVi,  &s.  ^. 
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